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1875. 


EEPOET OF THE COUNCIL, 

Head at the Anniveesaby Meeting on the 24th Mat. 

The Council have the satisfaction of submitting to the Fellows 
the following Eeport on the financial and general condition 
■of the Society for the past year : — 

Members . — 294 Ordinary Members (of whom 35 have paid 
Life-compositions), and 1 Honorary Corresponding^ Member 
were elected during the year ending April 30th, 187o. In the 
previous year the numbers were 342 Ordinary and 9 Honorary 
Corresponding, and in the year 1873 the total was 221. The 
losses by death have been 59, and by resignation and default of 
subscription 33, leaving the net increase 202. In 1874 the 
net increase was 177; in 1873,140; and in 1872, 78. The 
addition to our efiective numbers is thus seen to have been 
greater than in any of the years immediately preceding. The 
Eoll of Fellows (exclusive of Honorary) has now reached the 
large total of 2960. 

Finances . — Tiiere has been a considerable increase in the 
■ordinary income of the Society, as shown by the balance- 
sheet, Appendix A, over the preceding year; the amount of 
subscriptions having been 6425Z. Is. 6d., as compared with 
56'48h 19s. 6d.; and the total net income, 751 IZ. 11s. lOd., as 
ooinpared with 6752Z. 4s. 4tZ. in the previous year. In 1872 
the net ordinary income was 6119i 7s. 9d.; and in 1871,- 
5(i37Z. 3s. 7d. . . 
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The ordinary expenditure of the Society, i.e., exclusive of 
Expeditions, investments, &c., has been 5203Z. Os. 4d., against 
4847Z. 58. 6d. in the previous year. But the amount entered on 
the balance-sheet as contributed to the Livingstone Search and 
Belief Fund comes this year out of the Society’s means, not 
being refunded, like the costs of the Congo Expedition, from 
other sources ; this sum must, therefore, be added to the 
ordinary expenses, making 6992Z. 7s. 2d. as the total net dis- 
bursements of the year. 

The Finance Committee of Council, as usual, has held its 
monthly meetings throughout the year for supervising the 
accounts ; and all liabilities incurred have been discharged at 
the monthly meetings following the delivery of the statements 
of account against the Society with their vouchers. 

The customary annual Audit of the accounts was held this 
year at the end of April, the same gentlemen as before having 
most kindly accepted the invitation to undertake the task : — 
Lord Cottesloe and Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., acting on 
behalf of the Council ; and General Sir George BaKour, m.p., 
and H. Jones Williams, Esq., on that of the Fellows. The 
Council feel that the thanks of the Society at large, as well as 
their own,hre due to these able and experienced gentlemen 
for having so cheerfully given their time and attention to this 
arduous labour. 

Publications . — The 44th volume of the ‘ Journal ’ was pub- j 
lished early in March last, and has been delivered to all 'f 
Fellows who have applied at the office for their copies. The ,| 
ISth volume of the ‘ Proceedings,’ which is the largest the | 
Society has yet published, has also been completed since the- I 
last Eeport, and four numbers of Volume 19 have been distri- f 
buted to Members. It is intended this year to issue seven ;| 
numbers of the ‘ Proceedings ’ instead of five, as was previously | 
the custom. 

'C 

Livingstone Aid Expeditions . — As stated in last year’s Report, f. 
both the Expeditions sent to the interior of Afri>a in aid of | 
Dr. Livingstone were recalled soon after the Council had I 
received assurance of the great traveller’s death. Since then | 
one of them, viz., that sent from the West Coast by way of the-.( 
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Congo, under Lieutenant Grandy, e.k., has returned, and all 
the expenses connected with it have been defrayed. The total 
cost has been 31111. 19s. lid., the whole of which, except 
70Z. 5s. lOfZ., the payment of which the Council took upon 
itself, was reimbursed by the munificent patron of the Expedi- 
tion, Mr. James Young, of Kelly. Instruments to the value of 
123Z. 11s. 4d. were lent to the Expedition by the Society, but 
most of them have been returned in good order, and will be 
available for other travellers. 

With regard to the East Coast Expedition, under Lieutenant 
Cameron, e.n., the letter of recall seems not to have reached 
the leader bfefore his departure, in May 1874, for the remote 
country of Mauyema. As this enterprising traveller, since 
the dispatch of Dr. Livingstone’s remains to the coast, has done 
good Geographical work, and bids fair to make further im- 
portant discoveries, the Council have approved of his con- • 
tinning his explorations ; and have started a fresh Subscription 
Fund to furnish him with means for so doing. The former 
“Livingstone Search and Relief Fund” is therefore closed, 
with the end of 1874 ; Lieutenant Cameron’s expenses up to 
the time of his recovering Livingstone’s remaining map and 
journals at Ujiji being charged to it. From the commence- 
ment of 1875 the fund will be called “ The Cameron Expe- 
dition Fimd.” 

A balance-sheet of the Livingstone Search and Relief Fund 
is appended, Appendix B. 

The whole cost of the Livingstone funeral, as shown in the 
balance-sheet A, was reimbursed to the Society by Her 
Majesty’s Treasury. The account for wages due to the followers 
of the great traveller, at the close of his last Expedition, 
amounting to nearly 1000?., was also defrayed by the Govern- 
ment. 
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Statkmekt stowing the Receipts and ExPBNDiTtrEE of the Society from 
the Year 1848 to the 31st Dec. 1874. 


I 

' Year. 


In 1856 a Treasury Grant of 
lOOOJ. for the East African 
Expedition received. 

In 1860 a Treasury Grant of 
25002. for the East African 
Expedition received. 

In 1869 Legacy of Mr. 
Benjamin Oliveira, 15062. 
17«. Id. 

In 1870 Legacy of Jlr. Al- 
fred Davis, 18002. 

In 1871 Legacy of Sir Ro- 
derick Murchison, 10002. 1 

In 1872 Amount of Mr. ' 
James Young’s Grant for I 
the Livingstone Congo ' 
Expedition, 20002. j 

In 1874 Amount of Mr. ! 
James Young’s Grant for 
the Livingstone Congo 
Expedition, 10412. 14s. 1 


1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 
1861 
1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 
1.873 
1874 


Cash 
Keceipts 
witfaia the 
Year. 

Cash 
Amounts 
invested in 
Funds. 

Deducting 
Amounts 
invested in 
Funds; actual 
Expenditure. 

£. s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

! £. s. d. 

696 10 

5 




755 6 1 

778 3 

0 




1098 7 6 

1036 10 

5 




877 2 10 

1056 H 

8 




906 14 7 

1220 3 

4 




995 13 1 

1917 2 

6 




1675 6 0 

2565 7 

8 




2197 19 3 

2584 7 

0 




2636 3 1 

3372 5 

1 

533 

i6' 

0 

2814 8 1 

3142 13 

4 

378 

0 

0 

3480 19 9 

.3089 15 

1 i 

.. 

.. 


2944 13 6' 

3471 H 

8 

950 

0 

0 

3423 3 9 

6449 12 

1 

466 

17 

6 

5406 3 7 

4792 12 

9 

1358 

2 

6 

3074 7 4 

4659 7 

9 

1389 

7 

6 

3095 19 4 

5256 9 

3 i 

1837 

10 

0 

3655 4 0 

4977 8 

6 

1796 

5 

0 

3647 7 10 

4905 8 

3 1 

1041 

5 

0 

4307 4 5 

5085 8 

3 , 

1028 

15 

0 

4052 15 0 

5462 7 

11 ' 

1029 

0 

6 

3943 17 4 

5991 4 

0 ' 

18,57 

3 

9 

4156 17 10 

6859 16 

0 

2131 

5 

0 

4646 0 8 

8042 6 

1 

3802 

6 

0 

3845 10 6 

6637 3 

7 

1000 

0 

0 

3726 4 4 

8119 7 

9 

1999 

4 

6 

5871 13 2 

7761 18 10 

2015 

1 

8 

6697 12 6 

8753 5 

10 

499 

0 

0 1 

7876 2 3 . 
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Statement of Assets— 31st December, 1874. 


Freehold House, Fittings, and Furniture, estimated ) 
(exclusive of Map Collections and Library) . . / 

Investments, viz. : — 

India 5 per Cent. Stock £1000 

Great Western Railway 4i per Cent. Debenture) 

Stock (Davis Bequest) j 1800 

London and North-Western Railway 4 per Cent. I .nnn 
Debenture Stock (Murchison Bequest) . . . . ) 

North-Eastern Railway 4 per Cent. Debenture ) 

Stock \ 1000 

Great Indian Peninsuka Railway Guaranteed) 

5 per Cent. Capital Stock 5 2240 

March Exchequer Bills 1000 

Balance at Bank and in hand 


20,000 


0 0 
0 0 


8,040 

796 


S d. 2*^ 

'i 

0 0 ;$• 


0 0 v> 
0 0 > 


Total £28,836 0 0 
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Library. — 712 books and pamphlets have been added to the 
library during the year, exclusive of volumes and parts of 
periodicals, Transactions, Ac., of Societies, and other continuous 
publications. Of these accessions, 311 (including all the pam- 
phlets) are donations ; and the remainder (401 vols.) have been 
purchased. The donation of 200Z. by the late Admiral Sherard 
Osborn, to be applied in the purchase of books, as mentioned 
in the last Eeport, has been so expended, with the exception 
of a small portion retained for certain works, on order but 
not immediately obtainable. The sum of 221Z. Os. Id., in 
addition to this sum, has been expended by the Library Com- 
mittee in purchasing books, and the further sum of 75f. 2s. lid. 
in binding. Besides the numerous pamphlets and smaller works 
put into covers on the Society’s premises, 447 volumes have 
been bound during the past year, and many others rebacked 
and re-lettered, &c. • 

Among the more important accessions are : — An Album of 
pliotographs of Rio de Janeiro, three Albums of photographs of 
Madrid, Alexandria, Cairo, and Constantinople, and Sartorius’s 
‘ Mexico and the Mexicans ’ (presented by C. H. Wallroth, Esq.) ; 
an Album of photographs of the Libyan Desert, presented 
by Dr. Gerhard Rohlfs) ; Mundy’s ‘ Rotomahana’ (presented by 
the author ) ; Prince Maximilian’s and Spix and Martins’s ‘ Reise 
nach Brazilien’, and Pdppig’s ‘Reise in Chili’, with Atlases 
{presented by J. Bateman, Esq.) ; the most recent editions of 
all Murray’s Handbooks (presented by J. Murray, Esq.) ; a 
complete set of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 8th edition ; ^ries, 
so far as published, of the ‘ Geological Magazine ’, ‘ Eussische 
Revue’, Behm’s ‘ Geographisch Jahrbuch’, and St. Martin’s 
‘ Annee G&)graphique’ ; all the wanting volumes of Malte-Brun's 
‘ Annales des Voyages’, and the ‘Receuil des Voyages’, completing 
the Library Series of those works ; D’Orbigny, ‘ Voyage dans 
I’Am^riqne Meridionale ’ ; Preycinet, ‘Voyage de TUranie et 
Rhysicienne’ •, Vaillant, ‘Voyage de la BonUe’ •, Duperrey, 
^oyage de la CoquiUe ’ ; Humboldt, ‘ Voyage aux Regions 
Equinoxiales ’ ; Eugendas, ‘ Voyage pittoresque dansle Bread’; , 
Richardson, ‘ Fauna Boreali-Americana ’ (complete ) ; The 
Katural History Appendices to King and Fitzroy’s Voyage of 
the Beayde and to the Voyage of the ErAm and Jkrrer; 
Barker-Webb, ‘ Historie naturelle des Hes Canaries ’ ; Labn^* 
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and Linant, ‘ Arabie Petree Phillips, ‘ Mexico Illustrated ’ ; 
Perry, ‘ Expedition to China Seaa and Japan ’ ; Cramer, ‘ Ancient 
Greece ’ and ‘ Asia Minor ’ ; Marsigli, ‘ Cours du Danube ’ ; 
Humbert, ‘ Le Japon illustre ’ ; Provost, ‘ Histoire generale des 
Voyages ’ ; Morelet, ‘ Histoire naturelle des Azores ’ ; ‘ Golden 
Coast ’ (1665) ; Hariot’s ‘ Virginia ’ (reprint); Hennepin’s Voy- 
ages (1697 and 1698) ; Charlevoix’s S. Domingue and Paraguay ; • 

Curve’s ‘ Itinerarium’ ; Pi gafetta’s ‘ Congo’ ; Sir Thos. Herbert’s 
Travels; Yule’s ‘Marco Polo’ 2nd edition (presented by Col. 
Yule) ; Vinson’s ‘ Voyage a Madagascar ’ ; Melliss’s ‘ St. Helena’ ; 
and Dutch works on Greenland and Spitzbergen, by Gerret 
van Sante, Moubach, and Martens (presented by Commander 
lanson). 

Many series of publications of Scientific Societies have also 
been completed to date. 

" These additions have rendered the erection of three new 
presses necessary ; and the consequent re-arrangement of the 
whole library is being actively pursued, under the superintend- 
ence of the Library Committee of Council, which has held its 
usual meetings. 

The Library continues to be largely consulted by Fellows 
of the Society, private students, authors, and officers of the t 
public departments. ] 

i 

Map-Boom. — The accessions to the Map-Collection since the % 
last Anniversary comprise 842 Maps on 3677.sheets ; 11 Atlases J 
containing 183 Maps, of which 5 Maps and 2 Atlases have been |‘ 
acquired by purchase ; 6 diagrams have also been constructed. 

The following are the most important of the new acquisi- ) 
tions : — 2810 Sheets of the Ordnance Surveys of Great Britain f 
and Ireland on various scales. Presented by the First Com- f 
missioner of Works through Sir H. James, K.E., Director. — 271 ^ 

Sheets of the various India Surveys. Presented by H.M. ) 
Secretary of State for India, through the India Office. — 57 -f 
Sheets of British Admiralty Charts. Presented by the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, through their Hydrographer, % 
Capt. F. J. Evans, c.b. — 93 Sheets of French Admiralty Charts. | 
Presented by the Depot des Cartes et Plans de la Marine. — 34 
Sheets of a General JMap of Central Europe, and 13 sheets of a | 
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Special Map of Hungary. Presented by the Imperial Geo- 
graphical Institute of Vienna. — ^Parts 4, 5, and 6, on 38 Sheets 
of the Topographical Atlas of Switzerland. Presented by Col. 
Siegfried, Chief of the Federal Survey. — 10 Sheets of the 
Danish Topographical Survey. 'Presented by the Royal Danish 
Ministry of War, through Count Von Bulow. — 4 Sheets of the 
Swedish Geological Survey. Presented by Otto Torell, Chief 
of the Geological Survey. — Parts 17, 18, 19, and 20, of Stieler’s 
Atlas, and parts 10 and 11 of Spruner’s Atlas of the Middle 
Ages. Presented by Justus Perthes.— 78 BTaps. on 184 sheets 
of European Countries. Presented by Lord Arthur Russell. — 
Part 5 of the Biblical and Classical Atlas, by Dr. W. Smith and 
G. Grove, Esq. Presented by Mr. Murray. — Klaproth’s Map ot 
Central Asia. Presented by A. G. Roeth, Esq., &c. 

Grants to Travellers . — Instruments have been lent to the, 
following travellers : — Capt. A. H. Maekham, Arctic Sea. 
Standard Scale, 18-inch divided to Artificial Horizon, 

folding roof ; Artificial Horizon, Capt. C. George’s pattern, No. 
73 ; Magnifying Glass ; Parallel Ruler ; Sextant, 6-inch Cary ; 
Spare Mercury. To the value of 13/. 5s. 6d. — Col. C. Gordon, 
E.E,, Khartum (by F. V. Anson). Two Watches, Brock, No. 1609, 
Cave, gJgV j f "o Aneroids, registering to 15 inches ; one Mer- 
curial Barometer, Capt. C. George’s pattern ; Spare Tube and 
Mercury ; Artificial Horizon, large, Capt. C. George’s pattern. 
No. 75. To the value of 58/. 11s. 6d. — Col. C. Gordon, b.e., 
Khartum (by Lieut. C. N. Watson, r.e.), July 28, 1874. Two 
Pocket Chronometers ; one Prismatic Compass ; one Standard 
Scale, 18-inch, graduated to of an inch ; one Parallel Ruler, 
12-inch; two Bull’s-eye Lanterns; besides New Instruments. 
To the value of 99/. 5s. 6d. 
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Balance in Bankers’ hands 31st Deo. 1873 . . 
Ditto Accountant's Ditto 


Suhscriptiona : — £ s d 

For the current year 3370 10 6 

Arrears 494 13 0 

Paid in Advance 415 9 0 


£. s. d. 


£. s. d. 


7 16 5 


Entrance Pees . . 
Xife Compositions 


Subscriptions paid in error 
Parliamentary Grant 
JKoyal Premium 

Bent of Vaults 

Sale of Publications . . 
Advertisements 


969 0 0 
1175 0 0 


lOOOh Exchequer Bills. 


Dividends : — 

10001. London and North-Western Bailway 41' 
per Cent. Debenture Stock / 

10001. North-Eastern Eailway 4 per Cent.V 
Debenture Stock / 

18001. Great Indian Peninsula Eailway 6 per\ 
Cent. Stock / 

10001. India 5 per Cent. Stock j 

18001. Great Western Bailway 4i Debentureli 
Stock / 


39 10 10 


39 10 10 


89 1 3 
49 9 7 
75 12 6 
28 8 10 


Livingstone Congo Expedition, amount received! 
of Mr. James Young / 

Do lation by Admiral Sherard Osborn for the! 
purchase of Books j 

Dr. Livingstone’s Funeral, Grant from Her'l 
Majesty’s Treasury /l 

Amount transferred from the Livingstone Search'! 
and Belief Fund /, 


?}: 


0425 1 6 j 
13 13 0 
500 0 0 { 
52 10 0 ; 
30 0 4 ■ 
156 5 8 
12 7 0 
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SHEET EOK THE YEAE 1874. Expenditure. 


1874. 

Taxes and Fire Insurance 

Salaries and Wages 

Library and Map-Eoom 

Overpayments returned 

Gold Medals, School Prizi s, and other awards . . 
Postages, i’o 

Office Expenses, Coals, Gas, Stationery, Meet-' 
ings, (Sic 

Publications, Illustrations, &c 

Furniture and Repairs 


58 10 0 
1717 0 5 

401 12 2 

59 12 G 
153 10 0 
211 1 0 

541 19 3- 

1674 15 6 
208 2 6- 


Expeditions : — 


Instruments for Colonel Gordon's Expedition 

i 1G6 

7 

0 1 

Amount expended on account of Lieut.'l 
Grandy’s Congo Expedition / 

S83 15 

1 

1 

Amount contributed to the Livingstone Search'! 
and Belief Fund / 

' 1789 

6 

10 

Dr. Livingstone's Funernl, Undertaker’s Bill . . 

487 

6 

10 

Miscellaneous Expenses 

! 13 

12 

3 

Subscription to the Beke Testimonial Fund 

-■ 



Investment : — 

! 



Purchase of 440Z. Great Indian Peninsula) 
Bailway 5 per Cent Stock .. / 

j 

• • 

1 

' 1 

Balance in Bankers’ hands 31st Dec. 1874 

789 

7 

9 j 

Do. Accountant’s Do 

6 12 

3 j 


2839 8 14 

500 19 1 
10 10 0 - 

499 0 (b 

79C 0 O' 


j £9672 1 4 

I 


OOTTESIOE. 

CHAS. ViCHOLSOir, 
a. BAirouR. 

B. JOSES WU.Uj|llS,j 


Andltiina 


AaSM ani/mmi mmct, stU April, tt7S, 
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Coster, Guillaume F., Esq. 11; Park-orescent, RegenSs-park, N.W. 

•Cosway, William Halliday, Esq. Oxford and Cambridge Club, S.W. 
Cotesworth, Wm., Esq. Cowdenknowes, RoBnirghshire, N.B. 

Cotterill, H. B., Esq., B.A. Hadeybury College, Berts. 

Cotton, General Fredk., R.E. Athenceum Club, Pall-maU. 

640 Cottesloe, Right Hon. Lord, 20, Eaton-place, S.W. 

Cottrill, Robert -llfred. Esq. Stanwell-house, Stanwell, near Staines. 
Courtenay, J. Irving, Esq. 3, Phwden-buildings, Temple, E.C. 
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Courtenay, L. W Esq. British Post-office, Constantinople. Care of B, 
Wood, Esq., 139, Fleet-street. 

*Courtney, Heniy Nicholas, Esq., B.A. 2, Little Stanhope-street, Mayfair, W. ; 

and National Club, Whitehall-gardens, 8. W. 

Covington, Rev. W., Vicar of St. Luke’s. Shepherd’ s-bnsh. 

Coward, William, Esq. Rock-bank, Lordship-lane, Dulwich, S.E. 

*Cowell, Lieut.-Col. Sir J. C., K.C.B., R.E. Buckingham-palace, S. W. 

Cowley, Norman, Esq. 4, Montagu-place, Montagw-square, W. 

Cowper, Henry Aug. (H.M. Com. Puerto Rico). Care of Messrs. Woodhead, 
44, Oharing-ctross, 8. Wl 
650*Cowper, Sedgwick S., Esq. 

Coxon, Samuel Bailey, Esq., F.a.s. Usworth Nall, Durham. 

Coysh, John S., Esq. Levant-house, St. Helen’ s-place, E.C. 

*Cracroft, Bernard, Esq., M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. Oxford and Cambridge Club, 
8. W, ; and 8, Savile-row, 8. W, 

Crane, Leonard, Esq., M.D. 7, Albemarle-street, W. 

Craufiird, George Ponsonby, Esq. Buenos Ayres ; and Travellers’ Club, 8. W. 
Craufurd, Lieut.-Generai James Robertson, Grenadier Guards. Traveller^ Club, 
8. W. ; and 36, PrincFs-gardens, W. 

Craven, Alfred, Esq. Henwood-bank, 8harrovi, 8heffield. 

Crawford, Robert Wigram, Esq. 71, Old Broad-street, E.C, 

Crawfurd, 0. J., Esq. Athemxum Cluh,'8.W. 

66o Creswell, Alf. Aug., Esq. 1, CapeUcourt, E.C.; and Sadford-vicarage, Notts. 
Creswell, Rev. Samuel Francis, B.0., F.R.A.S. Principal of the High School, 
Dublin. 

•Creyke, Captain Richard Boynton, B.N. Gristhorpe-hall, Filey, Torkshire. 
Croker, T. F. Dillon, Esq. 19, PeWiam-place, Brompton, 8. W. 

CroU, A. A., Esq., c.E. Sauthwood, SoiUhwood-lane, Highgate. 

CroU, Alex., Esq. Mavis-bank, Grange-road, Upper Norwood. 

♦Croskey, J. Rodney, _ Esq. 43, Portsdoicn-road, Maida-hill, W. ; and 30, 
Parliament-street, W. 

Crosse, Rev. Thomas, D.C.L., H.B.A.S. Hastings. 

Crossman, James Hiscutt, Esq. Rolls-park, Chigwell, Essex. 

Crossman, Lieut.-Colonel W., B.E. Horse Guards, S. W. 

670*Crowder, Thos. Mosley, Esq., X.A. Thomton-ludl, Bedale, TorkNiire. 

Crowdy, James, Esq. 17, Seijeantf-inn, E.C. 

Crowe, Francis, Esq., lljd. 22, Westboume-park-road, TV. 

Cruikshank, Donald, Esq. Junior Naval and Military Club, 19, Dover-street, W. 
Cull, Richard, Esq., Fjl.A. IS, Tavistock-street, Bedford-square, W.C, 
Camming, Chas. Lennox B., Esq. ^Assistant Magistrate at Calient). Maldbax 
Club, Calicut. Care of Messrs. Forbes, Forbes and Co., 9, Kiry Wi^ai.- 
street, E.C. 

Conmiing, William Fnllarton, Esq., X.D. Athenesum Cldb, S.W.idsd 
Hindkat, Edinburgh. 
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Cunliffe, Roger, Esq. 24, iMnbard-street, E.C . ; and 10, Queen’ a-gate, 
^jutth Kensington, W. 

Cnnningliain, John Wm., Esq., Sec. King’s College. Somerset-house, W.C. : and 
Harrow, K,W. 

•Cnnynghame,Lieut.-Gen. Sir A.T.,k.c.e. United Service Club, PaU-enail,S.W. 
6BO Cnnynghame, Sir Edward A, Bart. Army and Navy Club, S. W. 

Cure, Capel, Esq. 51, Grosvenor-street, W. 

Curling, Lient. J. Jas., s.E. 

Cnrrie, A. A. Hay, Esq., c.E. 18, Acqua Sola, Genoa. 

•Cursetjee, Manockjee, Esq., FJI.S.N.A. Villa-Byculla, Botnbay. 

♦Curtis, Timothy, Esq. 

Cnst, Roht. Needham, Esq. 64, St. George’s-square, S.W. 

Cnttancc, John Eras. J., Esq. Cleveland-house, Greville-road, Kilbttrn, N. IE. 
Czamikow, Caesar, Esq. 29, Mincing-lane, E.C. 


Badson, Arthur Jas., Esq. 11, Mark-lane, E.C. 
dqo’Dalgety, Fred. G., Esq. 16, Syde-park-terrace, W- 
♦DaJhousie, Right Hon. Earl of. 50, Eancaater-gate, W. 

Dallas, A. G., Esq. 3, Ennismore-gardens, PrmcEa-gate, S. W. 

Dallas, Sir Geo. E,, Bart. Foreign-office, Doiming-street, S.W. 

D’ Almeida, W. B., Esq. 19, Green-park, Bath, 

Dalrymple, Geo. Elphinstone, Esq. Logie, Elphinstone, Aberdeenshire. 
Dalrymple, Capt. R. G. E. 

Dalton, D. Foster Grant, Esq. Shanks-house, near Wincanton, Somerset, 
Daly, Chief Justice Chas. P., ll.d. (President of the American Geographical 
Society, New York). 34, ClitUon-place, New York. 

DalyeU, Sir Roht. Ales. Oshom,Bart. B.M.’s Consul at Bustchuk, Bulgaria, 
700 Dalziel, William R., Esq. 5, Gresham-park,' Brixton, S.W. 

Damer, Lieut.-Col. Lionel S. Dawson. 2, Chapel-street, Grosvenor-square, IK 
♦Daniell, Colonel E. Staines. East India United Service Club, 14, St. lames's- 
square, S.W. 

Dari-och, Geo. Edw., Esq. 38, Stanhope-gardens, S. TK ; and Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Club, Pall-mall, S,W. 

♦Darwin, Charles, Esq., it. A., rji.s. 6, QueenAnne-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
Davidson, Duncan, Esq. 4, Lancaster-gate, S. W. 

Davidson, Col. James. Sneinton Manor-house, Nottingham • and Carlton Club, 
S.W. 

Davies, R. H., Esq., Chief Commissioner of Oudh, Lucknow. Care of Messr 
Twining, lib. Strand, W.C. 

Diivies, Rev. R. V. Faithfull. Trinity College, Eastboume, 

♦Davies, Robert E., Esq., J.p. Crescent-villa, Kington, near Portsmouth, , 
710 Davies, \V. Ily. Esq. 51, Tregunter-road, South Kensington, TK 
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Davis, Edmund F,, Esq, 6, Cork-street, Bond-street, W, 

Davis, Frederick E., Esq. 20, Blandford-square, N.W. 

Davis, Rev. James. 7, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C. 

Davis, Captain John Edward, R.N. Hydrographic-office, Admiralty, 8. W, 
Davis, Commr. Hugh, R.N. Army and Navy Club, Pall-mall, 

Davis, Sir John Francis, Bart., K.C.B., P.R.S., P.B.s.N.A. Atherumim Club, 8. W. ; 

and Hollywood, near Bristol. 

Davis, Richard, Esq. 9, 8t. Helen* s-place, E.C. 

Dawes, Edwyn, Esq. Heathjield-lodge, Burbiton, 

*Dawnay, The Hon. Payau. Beningborough-kall, Newtonrupon-Ouse, Yorkshire, 
yio Dawson, John Edward, Esq. Oak-lodge, Watford, Herts. 

Daymond, Rev. Charles, M.A., Principal of St. Peter’s College, Peterborough. 
Debary, Rev. Thomas, m.a, 35, Mourd-street, W. 

Debenham, William, Esq. 16, Qloucester-place, Portman-sguare, W. 

De Blaquifere, Capt. Lord, R.N. Bcientijio Club, 7 , Savile-row, 8, W. 

De Crespigny, Lieutenant C., R.N. Care of Messrs. King and Co., 65, Corn- 

hill, E.c' 

De Laski, A., Esq. 2, Adelaide-crescent, Brighton. 

De Leon, Dr. Hananel. 26, Ptedcliffie-gardens, West Brampton, S.W. ■ 
Denham, Vice-Adro. Sir Henry Mangles, F.R.S. 21, CarUon-road, Maida- 
vale, W. 

Denison, Alfred, Esq. 6, Albemarle-street, W. 

730*Denny, Edward Maynard, Esq. 43, Upper Brook-street, Grosvenor-sguare ,* and 
Boxhurst, Dorking. 

Dent, Alfred, Esq. 29, Chesham-street, 8. W. 

Dent, Clinton T., Esq. 29, Chesham-street, 8. W. 

•Dent, Edward, Esq. 12, Hyde-park-gardens, W. 

Dentry, James, Esq. 2^ College, Margate. 

•Derby, Edward Henry, Earl of, P.C., LL.D., D.c.h. 23, 8t. James’ s-sguare, 
8. W, ; and Knowsley-park, Prescot, Lancashire, 

De Ricci, Jas. H., Esq. 2, Tanfield-chanibers, Temple, * 

De Salis, Major-Gen. Rodoiph, C.B. 123, Pall-mall, 8. W. 

De Salis, Wm. Fane, Esq. Damley-cmrt, Uxbridge. 

Desmond, Rev. H. M. Egan. 

740 Devas, Thomas, Esq. Mount Ararat, Wimbledon, 

•Devaui, Alexander, Esq. 2, Avenue-road, Regent’ s-park, N.W. 

Devereux, W. Cope, Esq., B.N. Hereford-cottage, Manuel-road, W. Croydon. 
•Devonshire, William Cavendish, Duke of, LL.i>., d.c.l., H.A., F.B.S. DevonehirO- 
hoase, Piccadilly, W. ; and Hardwicke-hall, Derbyshire. 

De Wesselow, Lieut. Fras. 6. Simpkinson. 

Dhnleep-Singh, His Highness the Maharaja. Elvedonrhall, near IMford, 
IKbdin, Charles, Esq. 62, Torrington-square, W.C. 

Dib^ Robert W., Esq. 62, Dirrington-equare, W.C. 
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Dick, Captain Chariea Cramond. Slmtcood, Colyford, Axmtmter, Devon. 

»Dick, FitzwiUiam, Esq., MJP. 20, Cwzonstreet, Mayfair, W. 

750 Dick, Robert Kerr, Esq, Bengal Civil Service. Oriental Club, W. 

Dki, William Graeme, Esq. 29, Leinster-square, W. 

‘Dickinson, Francis Henrj, E«,., F.S.A. 119, St. George'^re, Pimlvco, 
Wu ; €md Kmgvoesion-parkt SomerseU I 
Dickinson^ John, Esq. AtheiUFUJA C?ut, 8. 

♦Dickinson, Sebastian Stewart, Esq.,ll.p., Barrister-at-Eaw. 12, Sujolk-street, 
Pall-mall; and Brown’»-h%U, Stroud, GUmcesterthire. 

Dickon, A. Benson, Esq. 4, Sea-tquare, Lincoln’ e-irm, W.C. 

♦Dickson, Oscar, Esq. Stockholm; care of his Dxcellency Baron ffochschild, 
Great Oumberlandstreet, Hyde-park. 

Dietz. Bernard, Esq., of Algoa Bay. 3, DorsH-eqaare, TT. 

Digby, G. WingSeld, Esq. Sherborju-castle, Dorset. 

Digby, Lient.-Col. John Almerous. Chalmington-kouse, Cattstock, Dorchester. 
76 o»Dilke, Sir Charles Wentworth, Bart., m.p. 76, Sloane-street, S.W. 

Dillon, The Hon. Arthur. 113, Victoria-street, S. W. 

Dimsdale, J. C., Esq. 50, Condiill, E.C. ; and 52, aevelwnd-sqaare, S. W. 
Dineen, Thomas, Esq. 7, College-street, Belfast. 

Divert, Edwd. Boss, Esq. Eeform Club, S. W. 

Dii, Thomas, Esq. 10, Amaett-street, W.C. 

Dizon, Joseph, Esq. MiUdord-hall, She^ld. 

Dixon, Lieut.-Colonel John. 

♦Dixon, W. Hepworth, Esq., r.s.A. 6 , St.' James’ s-terrace, St. John’ s-ucod, 
N.W. 
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Dodd, Jno., Esq. Tamsm, Formosa. Care of Jno. Ftoari, Esq.,! , Lancaster^ 

street, Byde-park, W. 

770 Dodson, Right Hon. John George, M.p. G, Seatnore-place, Mayfair, W. 

Donald, James, Esq. Care of Mrs. C. Liney, The Poplars, Botherwich, Wutch- 
field, Bants. 

Doime, John, Esq. Instem, Ebrth Deton. 

Doria, Marqnia Giacomo. Genoa. Care of Kirkland, Cope, and Co., 23, Safis- 
bury-street, Straitd. 

Douglas, John, Esq, Angus-lodge, Portsea. 

Douglas, John, Esq. 

Douglas, Captain N. D. C. F. Guards’ Club, S.W. 

Douglas, Lient.-General Sir Percy Bart. Benlade-house, Taunton, Somerset. 
Douglas, Stewart, Esq. 5, Chester-terrace, Eaton-square, S. W. 

Dowling, Edward Samuel, Esq. 14, EoUmd-tdlas-road, Keasington,'W. 

-’io Dowling, Lieut.-Col. James Henry. Bammood, near Gloucester. 

Down, J. H. Langdon, Esq., Mj). 39, WeRech-street, W. ; and Korman^eldr 
Bampton Wtci. 

Doyle, Sir Francis Hastings C., Bart. Custom-house, E.C. 

♦Drach, Solomon Moses, Esq., F.E.AA 23, Upper Beondmry-street, K. 
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*Drew, Frederick, Esq. Claremont-road, Surbiton. 

Drummond, Alfred Manners, Esq, Charing~crosSt S.W, 

Drummond, E. A., Esq. 2, Bryanston-square, W, 

Drury, Rear-Admiral Byron, rjt, 4, Camhridge-villaSj Cheltenham, 

*Du Cane, Major Francis, K.E. Brentwood, Essex, 

*Ducie, Henry John, Earl of, f.r.S. 16, Portman-square, S,W, 

790 Duckworth, Henry, Esq. Seafield, Waterloo, near Liverpool, 

*DufF, Mountstuart Elphinstone Grant, Esq., m.p, 4, Queen* s*gate~gardens. 
South Kensington, W, 

DuflT, Wm. Pirie, Esq. Calcutta, Care of Messrs, John Watson and Co,, 34, 
Fenckurch-street, E,C. 

*Dufrerin, Right Hon. Fredk. Temple Hamilton-Blacfcwood, Earl of, K.P.,K.C.B., 
F.B.d. Clandeboye, near Belfast, Ireland, 

’•'Dugdale, Captain Henry Charles G. Merevalelutll, Atherstone, Warwich, 
*Dugdale, John, Esq. 1, JTyde-park-^ardent and Llwyn, Llanfyllin, 
Oswestry, 

Dunbar, John Samuel A., Esq. 28, Petnhridge-crescent, Bayswater, W , ; and 
4, Barnard* s^inn, Holhom, 

Duncan, Major Francis, B.A., M.A., F.E.S, The Scientific Club, 7, Savile^r<M,W. 
^Duacao, George, Esq. 45, Gordon^square, W,C, 

♦Dundas, Right Hon. Sir David, Q.c. 13, King* s^Bench^walk, Temple, F,C,\ 
and Ochtertyre, Stirling, 

800 Dunell, Henry James, Esq. 12, Myde-parh-square, W, 

Dunlop, Alexander Milne, Esq. 28, Clanricarde^gardens, Wl; and 3, Old 
Palace-yard, Westminster, 8. W. 

Dunlop, Hamilton Grant, Esq. 11, Bockstone-place, Southampton; andJva^ 
Carlton Club, S. IV". 

*Danlop, R. H. Wallace, Esq., O.B., Indian Civil Service. 12, Kent-gardcas, 
Caetie-hill, Ealing, 

•Dunmore, Charles Adolphus Murray, Earl of, 50, Portland-plaoe, W, 

Dunn, Captain F, J. A. Poriillon, Tours, France, 

Dunn, Wm., Esq. 6, Limestreet-square, E.C, 

Dunraven, Wyndham Thos., Earl^ of. Clearwell-conri, Colef<^, QUntc^^- 
shire, 

Dunstone, J, Juo., Esq, 22, 8t, Georg^ s-terrace, Caemarvon-street, Glasgow, 
Duprat, Le Vicomte. ConsuUGen^ral de Portugal, 10, 8t, Mary-Axe, E,C, 
810 Durham, Edward, Esq, City-house, Little Chester, near J)ei^, 

Dumford, Lieut.-CoIonel A, W., B.E. Care of W, M, Jcoms, Esq., 8, Lyisd- 
hurst-road, Bo^yn-parh, Bampstead. 

Duthie, Capt. W. H., r.a. Wodwich, 8,E, 

•Dutton, F, S., Esq, Beform Club, S, W , ; and Adelaide, Aus^redia, 

Dutton, Frederick H,, Esq. 11, CromweU-crescent, South Kendngton,SfW. 
I^kes, Wm. Alton, Esq, (Provost of Hamilton). The Orchccrd, 

Dymes, Daniel David, Esq, Windham Club^ 3, W,; and 9, 
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Eade, Isaac Broad, Esq., m.a., &c. Kimberley-house, Falmouth. 
Eardley-Wilmot, Major-Gen. F., K.B.A. 22, Victoria-road, Clapham-commou, 

S.W. 

Earle, Arthur, Esq. Childaxdl-lodge, Wavertree, near Lieerpool; and Wind- 
ham Club, S. W. 

820 Eastwick, Edward B., Esq., r.R.s. 88 , Holland-road, Kensington, W. 
Eastwick, Captain W. J. Cuyuni, Teddington. 

Eaton, F. A., Esq. Kea University Club, St. James’ s-street, S. W. 

♦Eaton, H., Esq. 16, Prince' s-gate, Byde-parh, W. 

♦Eaton, Henry William, Esq., M.P. 16, Prince’ s-gate, Byde-parh, W. 

♦Eaton, William Meriton, Esq. 16, Prince’ s-gate, Byde-parh, W. 

Eatwell, Surgeon-Major W. C. B., M.D. Oriental Club, Banover-square, W. 
•Ebden, Charles J., Esq., b.a. 4, Weymouth-street, W . ; and St. Stephert’s Club. 
Eber, General F. 

Ebury, Lord. 107, Parh-street, Grosvenor-square, W.; and Boor-parh, Berts. 
8 JO Eden, Admiial Sir Charles, e.c.b. 9, Queen’s-gate-place, S.W. 

Edge, Rev. W. J., m.a. Benenden-mcarage, near Staplehurst, Kent. 

Edgell, A. Wyatt, Esq. 11, Portugal-street, W. 

Edgeworth, M. P., Esq., BENG. C.S. Mastrim-house, Anerley, 8. 

Edmonds, John Thos., Esq. Ovinaoon-houae, near Pontypodl, Monmoutlishire. 
♦Edward, James, Esq. Balruddery, by Dundee, B.B, 

♦Edwardes, Thomas Dyer, Esq. b,Byde-parh-gate, Kensington, IVl 
♦Edwardes, Thomas Dyer, Esq., jun. 5, Byde-parh-gate, Kensington. 

Edwards, Rev. A. T., m.a. 39, Upper Kennington-lane, 8 . 

Edwards, G. T., Esq., M.A. 19, Old-square, Linooln’s-Inn, W.C. 
Bqo’Edwards, Henry, Esq., M.p, 53, Berheley-square, W. 

Edwards, James Lyon, Esq. 7, The Avenue, Belsize-parh, Bampstead, K.W. 
Edwards, Major J. B., B.E. United Service Club, S.W. Care of Messrs. B. S. 
King and Co., 65, Comhill, E.C. 

Egerton, Rear-Admiral the Hon. Francis, Mj. Devonihire-house, S.W. 

Elder, A. L., Esq. Carlisle-house, Bampstead, 

♦Elder, ^eotge. Esq, Knoch-castle, Ayrshire. 

Eley, Charles John, Esq. Old Broopton, S. W. 

Elias, Ney, jun,, Esq. 64, Imemess-terrace, Baysaater, W. 

EUenborough, Lord. Bolly Spring, Bracknell, Berhs. 

Elliot, G., Esq., C.B. The Ball, Boughtonde-Spring, near Fence Boms, 
Durham, 

Sjo’Elliot, Capt. L. R. La Mailleraye-swr-Seine, Seine It^irieure. Care of J. L. 
Elliot, Esq., at 04, Albany, W. ^ 

ElUot, William, Esq. 2 , De Crespigny-terrace, Denmarh-hill, Cambeneell, S. 
♦Elliott, Rev. Charles Boileau, M.A., f.k.8. Tattingstone, Suffolk. 

Ellis, Hon. Evelyn H. Ealeigh Club, Begent-sbvet, W, 

eUoueester; Oriental dub. W.; emd 
BycuUa Chib, Bombay, * * 
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Ellis, Walter J., Esq. 102, Harkystreet, Cavendish-square, W. 

Elmslle, Jas. A, Esq. Manaar-house, Vanbrugh-fields, Blackheath. 

Elmslie, W. Stuart, Esq. Lloyd’s, E.C. ; and Richmond, S. W. 

Elmslle, William Esq. The Laurels, Bichmond-hill, S,W, 

Elphinstone, Major Sir Howai-d C., b.e., k.c.b., V.C., C.m.q. Buckingham-palace, 

s.w. 

86o Elsey, Colonel William. West-lodge, Eating, W. 

Elton, Sir A. H., Bart. Alhenaeum Club, S. W.; and Clevedon-court, Somersetshire. 
Elton, Captain Frederick. Care of Mrs. Elton, 88, Abingdon Road, Kensing- 
ton, W. 

Elwell, W. E. G., Esq. 8, Beverley -road. South Penge-park, S.E. 

Ely, John Henry Wellington Gi-aham Loftus, Marquis of. Bathfamham-castle, 
Dublin. 

Empson, Hy. Wm., Esq. Torh. 

Euderby, Charles, Esq., F.R.s., F.L.S. Royal Institution, Albemarle-street, W. 
Enfield, Edward, Esq., F.S. A. 19, Chester-terrace, Regenf s-park, S.W. 
Engleheart, Gardner D., Esq. Gatton-cottage, Reigate. 

'' Erakine, Claude J., Esq., Bombay CiTil Service. 87, Sarley-street, W. ; and 
Athenoeum Club, S. W. 

870 Erskine, Admiral John Elphinstone. 1 L, Albany, W.; and Lochend, 
Stirling, S.B. 

•Esmeade, G. M. M., Esq. 29, Park-street, Orosvmor-square, W. 

Espinosa, Don Juan (Baron de Eldenburg). Plaza del Inquisizion, Lima, Peru. 
*Evans, B. Hill, Esq. 23, St, John's-vdlas, Upper Hodoway, N. 

•Evans, Edward Bickerton, Esq. Whitbourne-hall, near Worcester, 

Evans, Captain F, J. 0., R.N., C.B., F.E,s,, F.R.A.S. IIydrographio.<>ffioe, Ad- 
miralty, S.W. 

♦Evans, Tice>Adminil George. 1, Sev-street, Spring-gardens, S.W.; and 
Englefield-green, Staines. 

Evans, Lieut. -Colonel Henry Lloyd. 14, St, James’ s-square, iS.Wi 
Evans, Thos. Wm., Esq. Pen-y-Bryn, Duffleld-road, Derby, 

•Evans, W., Esq. 

880 Evans, W. Herbert, Esq. Forde Abbey, Chard, Dorset, 

Evans, Colonel William Edwyn. 55, Seymour-street, Portman-square, W, 
Evelyn, Lieut.-Colonel George P. 34, Onslow-gardens, Brampton, S. W. 
•Evelyn, William J., Esq., F.S.A. Evelyn Estate-office, Evelyn-street, Deptford. 
Everatd, Chas. Walter, Esq. (H.M. Consular Service, China). Burgate Rectory, 
Dies, 

•Everett, James, Esq., F.S.A. 

Everitt, George A., Esq. Enowle-hall, Waneickshire, • 

Evill, William, Esq. Lyncombe-house, St. John’s-hiB, Wandsworth. 

Ewart, John, Esq. 7, Lancasterstreet, Hyde-park, 

Ewmfe J. D. Crum, Esq. 3, Lime-street-square, E.C. 

890 Eyre, Edward J., Esq. 
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Litt of Felbms of the 


Ymx of , 
IflertioB. 

1861 

1856 

1871 


1873 
1870 

1869 
1856 

1870 
1838 
1868 
1837 

1871 
1855 

1874 

1873 

1874 

1868 I 

1873 
1863 

1875 

1874 
1863 

1869 
1869 
1874 
1853 
1858 
1866 

1874 
1872 

1875 
1840 
1860 
1871 


Eyre, Geoige E, Esq. 59, Z^wndes-square, Brampton, S, IF. 

Eyre, Mqor-Gen. Sir Vincent, K.C3.I. Athenavm Club, S, IF . 

Eyton, Wm. Campbdl, Esq. Care of Meaars. Peek and Peek, Shretesbary, 


'i 



'f 


Fair, John, Es(i. 50, ffamilton^errace, St* John*s-v:ood, iV*. Tl' 

Fairbridge, Chailes, Esq, (Queen's Proctor). Care of J, M, Izac, Esq., Worc^sUr , 
College, Oxford, 

Fairfax, Captain Henry, RJir. Army and Naoy Chiib, S, W, 

Fairholme,George Knight, Esq. Coi'e of Mr, Ridgicay, Eiccadilly, W, 

900 Fairland, Edwin, Esq., M.D. (Surg. 2Ut Hussars). Luchtovn, Oude. i 

Falconer, Thomas, Esq, XTsk, Mcnmoutk^ire, 

Falconer, William, Esq, Gothic-houaef St, Annsrroad, Stamford-hill, ilT, 
Falkland, Lucius Bentinck, Viscount. Shdterskelfe, Torkshire, 7 

Fane, Edward, Esq. XA:, St, James* s-sqmre, 8,W* ' 

•Fanshawe, Admiral E. G. Delram, Watford, Berts. ^ 

Farmer, Edmund, Esq. Lawrence, Secsnoaks, Kent. ’ 

Farmer, James, Esq. 6 , PorchesAer-.gate, Kensington^ardens, W. 

Farquhar, Walter, Esq. Care of Messrs. Farhes, Forbes and Co., 9, - 

William-street, E.C. 

•Faiqnharson, Major..Gen. G. M»B. St. John's-tilla, Cathnor-road, Shepherds- '■ 
bush, W* 

Farrar, R. Bishop, Esq. 

•Fatrer, W. Jas., Esq. 18, Upper Brook-street, W. 

910 Farier, Hy. Richard, Esq. 42, Lowndes-street, Behjraeia, S.W.; und Green ; 
Bammerton Ball, Tori. ^ 

♦Faolconer, Rob. Stepben, Esq. Fabrlausn, Clarence-road, Clapham-park, S. IF. '• 
•Faunthorpe, Rev. J. P., H.a. mOelande Training-college, Chelsea. ; 

Fawcett, Captoin Edward Boyd, vji. The Toaers, Cleoedon, Somerset. \ 

Fawcett, Henry, Esq. Wainsford, Lymmgton. i 

Fawssett, Frederick, Esq.. MJ). We^ate, Louth, Lincolnshire. 

•Fayrer, Joseph, Esq., h.d. 16, QranmOe-place, Portman-square, W. 
Fazakeriey, J. N., Esq. S, South Baton-place, S.W. 1 

Felkin, William, Esq., jam, F.EA 22, Upper Ta&ot-atreet, Kottingham. i 
Fenn, Thomas, Esq. 14, Bedford-square, W.C. 

920 F enner, William A., Esq. Thatched Bouse Oub, St. Jcmes’s-street, S. W- i «»» ’ 
Woodlands, Kenn, near Exeter^ 

Fej^uawi, Jno., Esq. 10, Staple Itm, W,C, i 

•Fergusson, James, Esq.,,. B.s,D.Ci. 20, Laagham^lace, W. * 

Ferro, Dcm Ramon de SHva, j 

Festing, Captain Robert, ej:. SotUh KensmgUns Museum, S.W. 1 
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Year of 
ElectioQ, 

1865 

1874 

1875 
1862 
1874 1 
1870 

1863 

1869 

1857 

1872 
1861 

1873 

1873 

1874 
1857 
1837 

1865 

1863 

1861 

1865 

1853 

1857 

1873 
1863 

1874 
1861 
1874 
1860 

1863 

1867 

1872 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1860 

1873 

1869 


Field, Hamilton, Esq. Thorvtonriodge, Thomton-road, Claphacm-park, S. 
Fielden, Joshua, Esq., M.p. Nutfield Priory, Bedhill, Surrey. 

*Figgis, Samuel, Esq. The Laum, 105, Tutse-hill, S.E. 

Finnis, Thomas Quested, Esq., Aldennan. Wanstead, Essex, E.E. 

Firth, Fras. Helme, Esq. 25, Cockspur-street, S. W. 

930 *Firth, John, Esq., J. p. Care of Messrs. B. Buckland and Son, Hop-gardens^ 
St, Martin’ s-lane, W.C. 

' Fisher, John, Esq. 15, Heaufort-gardens, S'.TFl 

Fitch, Frederick, Esq., r.E.M.s. Hadleigh-house, Bighbary-new-park, S. 
*Fitzclarence, Commander the Hon. George, E.n. 1, Warwich-square, S.W. 
Fitzgerald, A., Esq. Verulam CM, 

Fitzgerald, Captain Keane. 2, Portland-place, W. 

Fitz-Gerald, R. U. Penrose, Esq. 110, Eaton-sgmre, S. W, 

Fitz-James, Frank, Esq., C.E. 35, Kensington-gardens-sqaare, W. 

*Fitz Roy, Capt. Rob. O'Brien, R.S. United Sercice Club, Pall-mall. 

Fitzwilliam, The Hon. C. W., M.P. Brookes’ s Club, St. James’ s-street, S. W. 
940*Fitzwilliam, William Thomas, Earl. 4, Grosoenor-square, W. ; and Wenttcorih- 
house, Botherham, Yorkshire. 

•Fitzwilliam, William S., Esq. 28, Oeington-square, Brampton, S. W. 

Fleming, G., Esq. Brompton Barrach, Chatham. 

♦Fleming, John, Esq., c.S.i. Hill-hall, Epping. 

Fleming, Rev. T. S. The Vicarage, St. Clement’s, Leeds. 

•Flemyng, Rev. Francis P. Prospect-hill, Dunoon, Scotland, 

Fletcher, Thomas Keddey, Esq. Union-dock, Limehause, E. 

Geo., Esq. 25, Cockspur-street, S. W. 

Foley, Major-Gen. the Hon. St. Geoi^e, c.B. 24, BoUon-atreet, W. 

Folkard, A, Esq. Thatched House Club, St. James’ s-street, S. W. 

950 Foard, John Bromley, Esq. 52, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

Forbes, A. Litton A., Esq. Clarence Club, 1, Begent-street, W. 

Forbes, Commander Charles S., Rji. Army and Navy Ckib, S. W. Care of 
Messrs. Woodhead, 

Forbes, Capt. C. J. F. Smith. 

Forbes, Geo. Edward, Esq. Colinton, Tpsteich, Queensland; Union Chib, S. W. ; 

11, Melville-street, Edinburgh; New Club, Edinburgh. 

Forbes, Henry, Esq. 16, Bolton-gardens, South Kensington, W. 

Forbes, James G. T., Esq., Staff-Surgeon tt.s. Boyal Hospital, Greensokh. 
Forbes, General Jno., C3. Invereman, Strathdon, Aberdeenshire; and Forbes 
and Co,, 12, ZeadenhaU-streei, E.C. 

Forbes, Major Jno. G., b.e. 2, J7te Terrace, Kensingtm-gardens-square, ; 

and 14, St. James’ s-square, 8. W. 

Forbes, Lotd, m.a. Castle Forbes, AberdeenAirs. 

960 Fwbes, W. F.j Esq. Loch-cote-house, Bathgate, N.B.; andCaAleton. 

Fnd, CoL Barnett (Governor of the Andaman Uantb). SI, Queensboresi^ 
terrace, Hyde-park, W 
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List of Fellows of the 


Yoir of 1 - 

Elc€!ti«a. 

1874. 

1874 

1872 

1872 ^ 
1874 * 

! 

1868 : 
1839 

1867 I 

1861 

1861 

1873 
1873 I 
1869 
1866 ' 
1864 ‘ 

1871 I 

1873 

1863 

1872 
1850 

1859 
1866 

1864 

1865 

1865 

1860 
1862 

1874 

1866 
1868 
1873 
1868 
1869 

1863 

1864 


Forde, Hairy Charles, Esq,, c.e. £idgu:ay’place, Wimhledon. 

♦Forlong, Lieut.-Colonel J. G. K., Madras Staff Corps. Care of Messrs. Grindlay 
and Co., 55, Parliament-street, 8. W. 

*FoiTest, Alex, Esq., Sui'vey Department of Perth. Western Australia, Care of 
Messrs, Baker and OUphant, 37, Walhrook, E.C. 

♦Forrest, Jno., Esq. Care of James McDonald and Co., 17, Finshury-circas, E.C, 
Forssman, Comr. 0. A. (Consul for Portugal), Potschefstroom, Transtali Be- 
public, S. Africa, Care of Vicomte Duprat, 8, St, Mary Axe, E.C, 

Forster, Hon. Anthony. Finlay-house, Brittany-road, St. Leonards-onrSea, 
♦Forster, Right Hon. William Edward, M.P, 80, Eccleston-square, S.W,i 
Burley, near Otley, 

Forsyth, Sir T. Douglas, K.C.S.I., C.B., Commissioner, Jullundhur, Punjaub, 
Care of Messrs. Sinclair, Hamilton, and Co., 17, St, Helen* s-place, E.C, 

970 Forsyth, William, Esq., ICP., Q.C. 61, Butland-gaie, S, W, 

♦Fortescae, Hon. Dudley F, 9, Hertford-street, Mayfair, W, 

Foss, Edward William, Esq. TrensJiam-house, Croydon, 

Foss, G. Lash, Esq. Cletedon-house, Coronation-road, Bristol, 

Foster, Ebenezer, Esq. 19, St, James*s-place, St, Ja7nes*s, S, W, 

Foster, Edmond, jun., Esq. 79, Portsdo\cn-road, Maida-tale, W, 

Foster, H. J., Esq, ' 

Foster, James Murray, Esq., IuM.d., p.r,c.p., f.s.a., &c. Nazeerah, Assam, 
Bengal. Care of Joseph Foster, Esq,, Collumpton, Devon, 

Fowler, A. Grant, Esq. 3, St. German* $~place, Blackheath. 

♦Fowler, J. T., Esq, Government Inspector of Schools, Adyar, Madras, India, 
Care of Bet. A, Wilson, Hafibnal Society*s Office, Sanctuary, Westminster, 
98o*Fowler, John, Esq., c.e. Thomuiood-lodge, Campden-Mll, W, 

♦Fowler, Robert N., Esq. M.A. 50, Comhill, E.C,; and Tottenham, H, 

Fox, Lieat,-CoIonel A. Lane. GnUdford, Surrey. 

Fox, D, M,, Esq., Chief Eng. Santos and St, Paulo Railway, St, Paulo, Brazil. 
♦Fox, Francia E., Esq., bu., Falmouth, 

Fox, Samuel Crane, Esq. 31, CamJbridge-gardiens, N^ting~hiU, W, 

♦Franks, Aug, W,, Esq, 103, Victoria’^treet, S.W. 
j Franks, Charles W,, Esq, 2, Victoria-street, S.W, 

I Fraser, Captain H. A,, ur, Zanzibar, Care of Messrs. Grindlay, 55, Parlia- 
! ment-street, 8, W. 

Fraser, Jas. Grant, Esq., C.E. 9, Great Queen-street, Westminster, S.W. 

990 Fraser, Captain T. Care of Col. Macdonald, Senior United Service Club, S. W. 
Frater, Alex., Esq. Canton. Care of James Prater, Esq„ Towa-hoxsse, Aberdeen. 
Freeland, H. W., Esq. Chichester; and Athenteum Club, Pall-mall. 

Freeman, Henry W., Esq. 

I Freke, Thomas George, Esq. 1, Cro>mBeU-hou$es, Kermigton, W. 

I Fremantie, Captain Hon. Edmond Eobert,B.H.,C.B., 0^.0. 20 ,Eta<m-place,S.W. 

I Freme, Major James H. VrmUnall-hoiae, mtropOire t md Army and Sa<ll 

aia.s.w. 


Year of 
ElectioD. 

1872 
1850 
1839 

1867 

1842 

1869 

1873 
1872 

1874 
1863 

1865 

1860 

1868 

1866 


1863 

1858 

1872 

1855 

1869 

1873 
1848 
1850 

1871 

1854 

1873 

1869 

1865 

1866 
1863 

1859 
1866 

1866 
1873 
1873 I 
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French, Colonel P. F. 8, Duke^street, St, Jameses, S.W. 

Frere, Bartle John Laurie, Esq, 45, Bedford-squarCf W.C. 

*Frere, George, Esq. 16, Great College-street^ S.W, 
lOOoFrere, Right Hon. Sir Hy. Bartle Edw., P.C., K.C.B., G.C.S.i., D.c.L. Wressil-lodge, 
Wimbledon, Surrey, 

Frere, William Edw., Esq., F.R.A.S. The Bectory, Bitton, Gloucester^ire. 
♦Freshfield, Douglas W., Esq. 6, Stanhope-gardens, South Kensington, W.; and 
United University Clid>, S.W, 

*Freshfield, W. Dawes, Esq. 64, WesthourT^e-terrace, W, 

Friedrichsen, Aug. Daniel, Esq. 

Filth, Rev. William. 3, Brunswick-viHas, Cambridge-road, Tumham-green, W, 
Fuidge, William, Esq. 5, Park-row, Bristol, 

Fuller, Thomas, Esq. 119, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-parh, W.; United Uni- 
versity Club, S. W, 

Fussell, Rev. J. G. Cuny. 16, Cadogan-place, S,W,; and Kiloskehane-castle, 
Templemore, Ireland, 

Fyfe, Andrew, Esq,, m.d. 112, Brompton-road, S.W, 
lOioFytche, Major-Gen. Albert, C.S.I. 2l,Lowndes-sq.t S.W,; andBeformClub,S.W, 


♦Gabrieli i, Antoine, Esq. 6, Queen' s-gat e-terrace, Kensington, W. 

Gaisford, Thcrmas, Esq.’ Travellers* Club, S.W, 

Gale, Henry, Esq., C.E. Care of Mr, A. S. Tucyford, 5, Southamptm-street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C, 

♦Galloway, John James, Esq. 

Galsworthy, Frederick Thomas, Esq. 8, Queen*s-gate, Hyde-parh, W, 
Galsworthy, Robt. Herbert, Esq. 61, Gloucester-place, Poriman^quare, W, 
♦Galton, Captain Douglas, r.e. 12, Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, S. W. 
♦Galton, Francis, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 42, Butland-gate, S,W,i and 5, Bert^ 
terrace, Leamington, 

Galton, Theodore Howard, Esq. 78, Queen*s-gate ; and Hadzor-ho., Broitwich. 
i 020 *Gammell, Major Andrew, Brumtochty, Kincardineshire, 2i,B, 

♦Gardiner, H. J., Esq. Orsett-terrace, Westbourne-terrace, W. 

Gardner, Christopher T,, Esq, British Consttlate, Canton, 

Gardner, Captain G, H., rjit, 7, Jdmes-street, Westbourne-terrace, W, 
Gardner, John Dunn, Esq. 19, Park-street, Parh-hne, W, 

Gascoigne, Frederic, Esq. 

♦Gassiot, John P„ Jon., Esq. T^e Culvers, Carshalton, Surrey, 

Gastrell, Lieut.-CoL Junes E. (B. Staff Corps). Surveyinr-'GenertU's Qfice, 
Calcutta, Care of H, T, Qa^rell, Esq,, 36, LincoifCs-m-fields, W,C, 
♦Gatty, Charles H., Esq., M.A. F^bridge-park, East Grinsi€ad,Sus8ex, 

Gawler, Colonel J, C. Tower of London, E,C, 
i 03 o*Ge^, Jno. Lewis, Esq. 8, Bukestreet, St. James's, S.W. 
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List of FeUmst of the 


Year of 
•Election. 

1870 

1865 
1859 

1866 

1865 
1859 
1873 

1873 
1870 

1874 

1855 

1866 
1868 
1863 
1861 
1868 

1863 

1874 

1864 

1863 
1862 

1864 

1873 
1872 

1867 
1854 
1857 
1866 
1870 
1864 

1874 

1869 

1874 

1868 
1863 

1861 


*GeUatIy, Edward, Esq. Uplands, Sydenham, 

George, Rev. H. B. iTeto Collie, Oxford. 

Gerstenberg, Isidore, Esq. 9, Gloucester-terrace, Gloiicester-gate, Segen^t- 
park. N. W. 

•Gibb, George Henderson, Esq. 13, Yktaria-street, Westminster, S. W. 
•Gibbons, Alderman Sir Sills John, Bart. Iridge-place, Hurst-green, Sussex. 
•Gibbs, H. Hncks, Esq. St. Ihnstan’s, Segerdts-pari, N. TV. 

Gibbs, James, Esq. 

Gibbs, Jno. Dixon, Esq. ' The WHloKS, Englefeld-green, S, 

Gibson, James Y., Esq. Care of Messrs. Williams and Xorgate, Henrietta- 
street, Cement-Garden, W.C. 


i 04 oGill, Lieutenant W. J., E.E. 1, Edirdyurgh MaTisions, Victoria-streets and 
Junior United Service Club, Charles-street, S. W, 

Giliespie, Alexander, Esq. Heathfield, Walton-cn^Thames, Surrey. 

•Gillespie, William, Esq. {of Torbane-hill). 46, Melville-street, Edinburgh. 
•GiUett, Allied, Esq. 27, ChesKam-place, 8.W. 

•Gillett, William, Esq. 6, William-street, Lovmdes-square, S. TV. 

Gilliat, Alfred, Esq. Court-lodge, West Farleigh, Maidstone. 

Gilliat, Algernon, Esq. 76, Westboume-terrace, Hydepark, TV. 

Gillies, Robert, Esq., C.E. Care of Messrs. Keith and Wilh'e, Dunedin, 
Otago, N. Z. Per Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
•Gilman, EUlis, Esq. 53, Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, TV. 

Gladstone, George, Esq. 35, Ventnor-vdlas, CliftanmUe, Brighton. 
l 05 oGladstone, J. H., Esq., PK.DS. 17, Penibridge-sguare, TV. 

•Gladstone, Robert Stuart, Esq. 

•Gladstone, W. K., Esq. Fitzroy-parh, Highgate, H. 

Glanville, Silvanos Goring, Esq. 52, Threadneedlestreet, E.C. 

Glass, James George Henry, Esq. 28, London-street, Edinburgh. Care of 
Messrs. King and Co., 45, Patt-matt, 5. TV. 

Glass, H. A., Esq. St. KStda, Yanbrugh-pari, BlacUeath, S.E. 

Glen, Joseph, Esq., Hem. Geogr. Soc. of Bombay. Oriental Club, TV. 

Glover, Capt. Sir John H, Kjt., k.o.1(.g., 27, Bury-street, St. James's, 5. TV. 
Glover, Robert Reavdey, Esq. 30, Great St. Helen's, E.C. 

Glover, Colonel T. G., B.E. Barwood, Hersham, near Esher, Surrey. 
io6oGlyn, Sir Kchard George, Bart. Army and Saty Club, S.W, 

•Godman, F. Dn Cane, Esq. 6, Tenterden-street, TV. ; Child Oheford-hottse, 

Wrsasfifruauft ^ 


Goldney, G. Esq., 1C.P. 40, HUl-street, Bertekymqaare, TV 
Goldsmid, Bartle, Esq. 32, Sottiagham-place, Marylebme, TV. 

Goldsmid, Sir Francis, Bart., ii.P. Inner-arcle, Begene^park, S TV. 

Gol^id, Maj.-Gen. Sir John, k.c.s.1., cb. 1, Southwett-gardens, 

South Kensington ; and United Semiee Clnh, SnW, 

Goldsmid, Julian, Esq. W, 
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Tear of 
flection. 

1873 
1860 
1864 

1863 

1864 

1875 

1874 

1871 

1865 
1861 
1856 

1874 

1873 

1874 
1870 

1866 
1853 
1874 

1859 

1862 

1870 

1868 

1835 

1873 
1846 

1870 

1872 

1867 

1868 
1869 
1858 

1874 

1871 


Goldsworthy, R. Tuckfield, Esq. St. Stephen's Club, Westminster, S, W. 

Gooch, Thomas Longridge, Esq. Tecm4odge, Saltwell, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

Goodall, George, Esq, Messrs. Cox and Co., Craig’s-court ; and Junior Carlton 
Club, W. 

i 070 *Goodenough, Captain J. G., R.N. United Service Club, S.W. 

•Goodenough, Lieut.-Col. W. H,, b.a. Woolwich, S.E. ; and Care of Messrs. Cox 
and Co., Craig’s-court, S. W. 

Goodinge, Jas. W., Esq. 18, Aldersgate-street, E.C. 

Goodliffe, Eras. Gimber, Esq. Care of Goodliffe and Smart, 95, Bishopsgate- 
street-ujithin, E.C. 

*Goodwm, William, Esq. Claughton-park, near Birkenhead. 

*Goolden, Charles, Esq. United Unioersity Club, S. TT. 

Gooldin, Joseph, Esq. 18, Lancaster-gate, W. 

•Gordon, Major-General the Hon. Sir Alexander H., K.C.B. 50, Queen’ s-gate- 
gardens. South Kensington, W. 

Gordon, Arthur Leo, Esq. Wdrdhouse, Aberdeenshire; and 42, Duke-street, 
St. James’s, S. W, 

Gordon, J. Newall, Esq. H.B.M.’s Vice-Consul, Brazil. Morro Velho, Minas 
Geraes, Brasil. 

loSoGordon, Robt, Esq., c.E. 5, Albert-street, Victoria-square, S'. W. 

Gordon, Russell Manners, Esq. 38, Alpha-road, St, John’s-wood, N, (V. 

Gore, Colonel Augustus F. St. Vincent. 

Gore, Richard Thomas, Esq. 6, Queen-square, Bath. 

Gore, Lieut. St. George C., Kjt, Care of Messrs. Cox and Co., Craig’s- 
court, S.W. 

Gosling, Fred. Solly, Esq. 23, Spring-gardens, S. W. 

Goss, Samuel Day, Esq., M.D. 111, Kennington-park-road, S. 

Gottlieb, Felix Henry, Esq., J,P. Singapore, East Indies. 

Gough, Hugh, Viscount, F.L.S. Lough Outra Castle, Gort, Co, Galway, 

Gould, Lieut.-Colonel Francis A. Buntingford, Herts, 
loqoGould, Rer. Jas. Aubrey. L 4, Albany, W. 

Gould, John, Esq., f.b,S., F.I..8. 26, Charlotte-street, Bedford-square; 

W.C. 

Gould, Rev. Robert John. Stratfield Mortimer, near Beading, 

Gonrley, Colonel E., M.P. Sunderland. 

Grabham, Michael, Esq., H.D. Madeira. Care of C. R. Bkmdy, Esq., 
25, Cruiched-friars, E.C. 

Graeme, H, M. S,, Esq. 

Graham, Andrew, Esq., Staff Surg. B.B. Army and Katy Chib, S. W. 

Graham, Cyril C, Esq. 9, Cleveland-row, St. James’s, S. W. ; and Debro eMm s e , 
Watford, Herts. 

Graham, James Henry Stuart, Esq. 1 Belgrave-road, ShepherdfsJmsh, W. 

Graham, J. C. W. Paul, Esq. 1, CarlisU-place, Vietoria-street, 8.W.; mrf 
BnMteis Club, St. Jamefs-street, S. 
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Y«m of - 
1868 

1870 

1863 

1861 

1863 

1860 

1862 

1873 

1874 

1872 

1870 

1871 

1875 

1873 
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lioo*Grahain, Thomas Cuninghame, Esq. Carlton Club, S. W.; and Owilop-hlHe^ 
Ayrshire. 

•Grant, Andrew, Esq. Oriental Chib, Hanmer^sqaare, W. i- 

•Grant, C. Mitchell, Esq. 15, George-street, ffanooer-square. 

Grant, Daniel, Esq. I 

•Grant, Francis W., Esq. 40, Fall-mall, S. W. f 

Grant, Lieat.-Col. James A., C.B., cjs.i., F.R.S. E, India U. S. Club, S.W.sani i 
7, Park-sgwsre, Segenls-park, E.W. ; and Ivy-bani, Naim, N.B. i 

Grant, Lieutenant J, Murray (Inspector Cape Frontier Police), Cape of Good 
Hope. Care of Messrs, Eidgway, Waterloo-place, 8, W. ' 

Grant, Colonel W. Francis. X 6, Albany, W, i 

Grantham, Geo., Esq. Earoambe-place, near Lewes. 

Gray, Andrew, Esq. 1, Lime-street-square, E.C. 

1 1 loGray, Charles W., Esq. 14, Chester-terrace, Eegent’s-pari, N.W. 

Gray, Mathew, Esq. St. John's-park, BlacKheath, S.E. 

•Gray, Matthew Hamilton, Esq. St. John’s-farh, Blackheath. 

Gray, Robert Kaye, Esq. St. John’s-park, Blaciheath. 

Gray, Lieut.-Colonel William. Farley-hall, Beading. 

Greathed, Lieut.-Colonel Wilberforce, W. H., c.B. 7, Queen-street, Mayfair, W- 
Greaves, Rev. Richard W. 1, Whitehalt-gardens, 8. W. 

Green, Captain Francis, 58th Regiment. 

Green, John Henry, Esq. 8, Weighion-road, South Penge-park, S.E. 

Green, Joseph E., Esq. 12 a, Myddelton-square, E.C. 

I IjoGreen, Rev. W., M-A. Chaplain to the Tovcer of London. 

Green, Major-General Sir W. H. B., K.c.s.i., c.B. 36, St. Oeorg^s-road, 
UccUstorhsquare, S, W. 

Greene, Captain John Clinton, R.A. 

Greenfield, Thomas Cballen, Esq. 84, BasinghalUstreet, E.C. ; and 6, Outram- 
tillas, Addiscombe. 

•Greenfield, W. B., Esq. 59, Porohester-terrace, Hyde^rh, W.i and 
Union Chiby 8, W, 

Greenup, W. Thomas, Esq. 22, Saoelock-square, Sheffield. 

Greg, Thomas, Esq. 8, Eaton-square, S. W. 

Greg, W. R., Esq., Comptroller of H.M. Stationery Office. Wimbledon, S. W. 

•Gregory, Sir Augustus Charles. Surveyor-General, Brisbane, Queensland, 
Australia. 

Gregory, Charles Hutton, Esq., c.E. 1, Betahay-street, Westminster, S. W. 
il 30 *Gr^ry, Francis Thomas, Esq. Queensland. 

•Gregory, Isaac, Esq. Merchantl-oollege, Blackpool. 

Gregson, George, Esq. 26, Narley-street, Cavendish-square, W. 

Grellet, Henry Robert, Esq. Care of L. MenUendorffJgsq.,Wl , Great Totter- 
street, E.C. \ 

•Grenfell, Henry R., Esq., ll.p. 15, St. JameFsqplaee, 8. W. 

•Greswell, Rev. Richard, ii.a., p.r.s. 39, St. Gaes's-street, Oxford. 
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Grey, Charles, Esq. 13, Caa-Uon-lioMe-terrace, S. W. 

*Grey, Sir George, K.C.G. 

Grey, Adm. Hon. Sir F. W., G.c.B. Linwood, Sunniiigdale, Staines. 

Grey, Captain H, (Bengal Staff Corps). 4, FouUs-terrace. W. 
li 4 oGrierson, Charles, Esq. 

Griesbach, C. L., Esq. 64, Elgin-crescent, W. 

Griffin, Daniel, Esq. 18, Leadenhall-street, E.C, 

•Griffith, Daniel Clewin, Esq. 20, Gotcer-street, W.C. 

Griffith, John, Esq. 16, Finsbarg-place-south, E.C. 

Griffith, Sir Itichard. Henderoyde-parh, Kelso, N.B. 

Griffith, Kichard Clewin, Esq. 20, Gower-street, W.C. 

Griffiths, Arthur Edward, Esq. 2.5, Talbot-square, Ifyde-parh, W, 

Griffiths, Captain A. G. F., 63rd Keg. (Major of Brigade, Gibraltar). 

Griffiths, William, Esq., J.p. 24, Great Cumberland-place, W. ; and The 
Welkin, Lindjield, Sussex. 

ilSoGrindrod, R. B., Esq., m.d., ll.d., p.l.s., &c. Townsend-house, Malvern. 

Grinlinton, J. J., Esq. Colombo, Ceylon. Care of Edward Woods, Esq.,C.E,, 
3, Great George-street, S. W. 

Grosvenor, Lord Richard, m.p. 33, Upper Grosvenor-street, W. 

Graneisen, Charles Lewis, Esq. 16, Surrey-street, Strand, W.C. 

Gnnnell, Captain Edmund H., R.K. Army and Advy Club, S. W, ; and 
21, Argyll-road, Campden-hill, W. 

•Gurney, John H., Esq. North Repps, Norwich. 

Gurney, Samuel, Esq. 20, Hanover-terrace, RegenF s-park, N. W. 

Gwynne, Fras. A., Esq. Royal Thames Yacht Club, Albemarle-street, W, 
•Gwynne, James Eglinton W., Esq., c,E., F.s.a., j.p., &c. 97, Harley-street, W. f 
and Cliff-house, Doveroourt, Essex. 

Gwyther, John H., Esq. Ellerdie, Pari-hill-road, Addiscomhe. 


1870 

1863 

1865 

1874 

1863 

1874 

1868 

1860 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1874 


ii6oHabicht, Claudius Edward, Esq. 38, Eaton-square, S.W. 

Hadheld, William, Esq. 11, Tnvemess-road, W. 

Hadley, Henry, Esq., H.D. Needteood-lodge, Bay’s-hill, CheUenham. 

Hadow, J. W., Esq. 13, Rrutoa-street, Berkeley- square, W , ; and 14, St. 
James’ s-square, S. W. 

Hadow, P. D., Esq. Sudhury-priory, Middlesex. 

Hairly, Edward, Esq. 22, Victoria-villas, King EdwariTs-road, S. Backney. 
Hale, Rer. Edward, X.A, Eton College; and United University Cbd>,8.W. 
Haliday, Hqjor-Gensal William Robert. United Service Chi>, 8. W» 

Bidiiax, ViRonnt, G.c.B. 10, Belgrave-sq., 8. W . ; and Bidtleton, TorhAirt. 
•Hafisatt, Ree. Dunbar S. Little Booiham, Surrey. 
iiyo^Halkett, Cbmmander Peter A„ R.lf. 

Hall, Ale*. Lyons, Esq. 48, Blenheim-creseent, KotUng-MB, W. 
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1869 1 

1861 I 

1863 

1830 

1872 

1846 

1853 


Hall, Charles Hall, Esq. Watergate-Kouse, Hmsworth. ^ 

Hall, Henry, Esq. 109, Victoria-street, S.W. 

•Hall, James MacAlester, Esq, ; 

Hall, James Tebbutt, Esq. Fore-street, Limehmse, E. f 

Hall,Admiral Robert, C.B. Zi Craven-hm-gardens, W. ; arvi Adm{raUy,S.% , 

Hall, Thomas F., Esq., F.CA 29, Warwicl-sguare, S.W. ; 

Hall, Admiral Sir WilUam Hutcheson, K.C.B., P.K.s. United Service CMh 
s. W. ; and 48, Phillimore-gardens, Kensington, W. J 

Halloran, Arthur B., Esq. 3, Albert-terrace, St. Leonard's, Exeter. 
ii8o*Halpin, Capt. E. C. 38, Old Broad-street, E.C. , 

♦Hamilton, Andrew, Esq., Lient. 102nd Regiment. The House of Falkland, . 
Ft/fe ; and Ffaval and Military Clutf, W, 

Hamilton, Archibald, Esq. South Barrow, Bt'omley, Kent, SoE, 

Hamilton, Lord Claude, 19, Eatonrsquare, S.W.; and Barons-coart, Coiatg ] 
Tyrone, 

•Hamilton, Captain Henry G., B.3f. 71, Eccleston-sqnaret 8, TT. 

Hamilton, Captain Ri<Jiard Vesey, R.N, Fendiroke Dochyard^ South 'Wales. 
Hamilton, CoU Robert William, Grenadier Guards. 103, Eaton-s<^ucir€t S.W. 

I Hamilton, Rowland, Esq. Oriental C7tib, W, 
j Hamilton, Terrick, Esq. 121, Park-street, Orosvenor-square, W, 

\ Hamilton, Walter, Esq. 13, Mitre-court-chambers, Temple, E.C. 

iigoHamilton, Rear-Admiral W. A. Baillie. Macartney-house, Blackheaih, S.E. 

Hampton, Lord, F.K.S. il, Eaton-square, S.W. ; and Westwood-park, Broit- 

wick, Worcestershire. 


1874 Hanbury, E. W., Esq., MJ>. East Close, near Christchurch, Hants. 

1853 ' ’Hand, Admiral George S., C.B. U. 8 . Club, S.W.; and H.M.S. ‘Victory. 

1860 *Handley, Benjamin, Esq. Lima, Peru ; and! i. Market-place, Sheffield. 

J 874 Handley, Captain Francis (late I.N.). The Limes, Gipsy-hill, Upper Noraooi- 
4866 Hanham, Commr. T. B., Jut, Masuton-house, near Blandford, Dorset. j 

1861 I *Haol:ey, Blake Alexander, Esq. 

4874 Hankey, Reginald, Esq. 71, Chester-square, S.W. ; and Arthur's Club, S.W. 

1870 ’Hankey, Rodolph Alexander, Esq. 54, Wiincici-sguare, 5. TV. J 

1357 I jooHankey, Thomson, Esq. ib, PorUand-place, W. % 

1837 1 •Hanmer, Lord, r4e.s. 59, Eatoa-phce, S.W. ; atnd Hanmer-hall and Bettii- j 
field-park, Flintshire. 

1874 ’Hanmer, Philip, Esq., B.a. Christchurch, Hew Zealand. 

1874 Harberton, Viscoant. 90, BuOand-gate, 8.W. j 

1859 : ’Hansard, Henry, Esq. 13, Great Queethstreet, W.C. 

1370 Harbord, John B:, Esq„ M.A., Cbaplsin Bjr. 69, FfctorKJ.,wri-roarf, E. 

1840 ’Harcourt, tgerton V, Esq. WMtwell-luM, Tork, j 

1864 ’Hardie, Garin, Esq. 113, Piccadilly, W, | 

1864 Hai-ding, Major Charles. Grafton Cfid, 10, enrfhn-ttreet, Piccadilly, W. ; 

1864 Harding, J. J., Esq. 1, Bamibnry-park, JMqfion, S. ' 

1864 i5ioHardinge,Capt. E., B.K. 53, Hyde-park-square, W. ? 
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1873 
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1869 
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1838 

1872 

1872 

1873 
1868 
1875 
1854 

1874 

1874 

1875 
1875 

1863 
1897 

1864 
1864 
1869 
1866 
1871 
1873 
1873 


Hardinge, Heiuy, Esq., m.d. 18, Graf ton-street. Bond-street, W. 

‘Hargrave, Joseph, Esq. Fort Garry, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. Care of 
the Hudson Bay Company, 1, Lime-street, E.C. 

Hargreaves, William, Esq. Dartmoiuth-groee, Blachheath, S.E. 

Hailey, Colonel R. W., O.B., C.M.o. Junior United Service Club, Chandos-st.,W. 
Harper, J. A. W., Esq. 23, Grosvenor-road, Pimlico, S. W. ; and Lloyd’s, E.C. 
Harper, W. H., Esq. Hew Shoreham, near Brighton. 

Harris, Admiral the Hon. Sir E. A. J., k.C.b. H.B.M.’s Envoy Extraordinarti 
and Minister Plenipotentiary, The Hague, Holland, Messrs. Woodhead. 
Hands, Capt. G. F., 20th Regt. 

Harris, Capt. Henry, H.c.s. 35, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-parh, W. 
l 2 JoHarris, Edwd., Esq. Sydal-villa, Longton-grove, Upper Sydenham. 

Harris, John M., Esq. Telbana, Anerley-road, S. 

Harris, Reader, Esq. Temple Club, Arundel-street, Strand, W.C. 

Harrison, Charles, Esq. 3, Great Tovoer-street, E.C. 

Harrison, Charles, Esq. 10, Lancaster-gate, W. 

‘Harrison, William, Esq., I'.s.A., F.OB., &c. Conservative Club, S.W.; Soyal 
Thames Yacht Club, 7, Albemarle-street, W. ; and Samlesbury-hall, near 
Preston, Lancashire. 

Harrowby, Dudley, Earl of, P.B.S. Sandon-house, Lichfield; and Norton, 
Gloucestershire. 

Harston, Edward F. B., Esq. 14, Mecklenburgh-sguare, W.C. 

Halt, Fredericlc Ralph, Esq., 7.BA.A., hlembre de la Society de Gdographie 
de Pairs, &c. ; Mem. Pure Literature Soc., London. Government-house, 
Trinidad, British West Indies ; and 32, Westhoume-park-road. W. 

Hart, Henry Neville, Esq. 107, Harley-street, W. 

1230 ‘Hart, J. L., Esq. 20, Pembridge-sguare, W. 

Hart, James, Esq. Winslow-house, South Norwood. 

‘Hartland, F. Dixon-, Esq., F.8.A., &c. 14, Chesham-place, S.W. ; and the 
Oaklands, near Cheltenham. 

Hartley, Sir Cbas. Aug., F.R.3.E., &c. Reform Club, Pall-mall, S, W. 

Hartnell, Rev. Bedfoixl, lt.A. Clifton College, Bristol. 

Harvey, Alex. S, Esq. 228, Union-street, Aberdeen. 

Harvey, Aug. Jno., Esq. 1, South-bank, Begenfs-park, N.W. 

Harvey, Charles, Esq. Rathgar-cottage, Streatham, S. 

Harvey, James, Esq. (Solicitor). Esk-street, Invercargill, Southland, New 
Zealand. Care the Bank of Otago, Old Broad-street, E.C, 

Harvey, John, Esq. Ickwell Bury, Biggleswade. 
itqoHarvey, John, Esq. 7, Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Harvey, John, Esq., X. 1 .. 0 . ChSieau Deslyons, Bmdognesur-Mer. 

Harvey, Ridiard H., Esq. 13, Devonshire-etreet, Portland-^aee, W. 

Barvie, Edgar Christmas, Esq. City of London Club, Old Broad-street. 
Harwood, 8., BUq. HamBton-house, Leamington. 

HathertoOiLord. Teddetley-park, Penkridge, Hafordtihire. 
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Havilland, Rev. C. R. de. 52, Limes-grote, Lewisham ; and 11, Serjeaxt’t- 
Fleet-street, E.C. 

Hawker, Geo. C., Esq. Care of Messrs. Hayard and Caldecott, 1, New 
haUstreetj 

Hawker, Edward J„ Esq. 37, Cadogan-place, 8, W, ^ 

Hawkins, Fi-ands Bisaet, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 146, Upper Barley-street, W. 1 
Lemeil-lodge, Dorchester. ;; 

250 *Hawkins, John, Esq. i 

•Hawkins, Major-Geneml J. Siinunerfield, r.e. St. Leonards, St. James s-roed, 
Malvern. i 

Hawkins, Rev. W. Bentinck t., F.E.8. 33, Bryanston-sqaare, W. 

Hawksley, Thomas, Esq., C.E. 14, PhSlimore-gardens, Kensington, S. W. 

Hay, Andrew, Esq. Oriental Club, Banover-square, S. B'. ; and Bombay. 

•Hay, Eear-Admii-al Sir J. C. Dalrymple, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 108, St. Georgis- - 
square, S. W. ; U. S. Club, S. W. ; Dunragit, 6 lenluce ;■ and Harrow-e/eJ^ ^ 
hai,N.W. I 

•Hay, Rear-Admiral Lord John, M.P., c.B. 15, Cromwell-road, South KeMsgr S 
ton, W, ^ 

Hay, Jno. Ogilry, Esq. (Hon. M^^st. and J. P. Brit. Bunnah). BangoM! ;5 
and care of Messrs. Hay, Ingram and Co, 79, Great Tower-street, E.C. K 
Hay, Lord William. B6,AS>any, W. 

Haydon, 6. H., Esq. Bethlehem Hospital, S.E. 1 

il6oHayes, A. A., Esq., jun. Care of Horace Farquhar, Esq., 9, King yfillinsr -j 
street, E.C. | 

Haynes, Stanley L., Esq., M. 0 . Malvem-linh, Worcestershire. I 

Haysman, James, Esq. Burgess-hS, Finchley-road, N.W. | 

Hud, Al&ed, Esq. 13, Cracen-hill-gardens, Bayswater, W. ,3 

Head, Henry, Esq. Stoke Newington, N. 

Head, Geo. T., Esq. East-cliff-house Grammar-school, Margate. s 

Headlam, Right Hon. Thomas E., if.P. 87, Ashley-place, Victoria-street, S.K. 
Heard, Dr. Samuel S. Derrigum-casth, Kenmare, Ireland; and 14, * 
Jamefs-equare, S. W. 

1856 Heath, The Baron, P.R.g., FAA. Zl, Old Jewry. E.C. •* 

1874 Heathcote, Cknn. Jas. Arnold. The Bed-house, Upton, Bexley, Kent, . ^ 

1863 r JyoHeathfield, W. E., Esq. 30, King-street, St. James’s. , f 

qggq Hector, Alexander, Esq. 

Igei Hectoy, James, Esq., FJIA, M.D. Care (ff E. Stanford. Esq. f 

1873 Heeley, W. E., Esq. Urban-lodge, yfimbledon-park-road, Wandsworth. 

1871 Heineiiiann, N, Esq., PH.D. Scientife Club, 7, SavOe-row, TT. f 

1872 •Helme, Richard, Esq. Walthamstow, Essex. 

1862 Heq>ans,Geo.WiUoi^hby,Eaq.,c.K. Westminster-dumbers,VictoriarStreet,8.^‘\ 

IS70 Henderson.DaTid Mitchell, Esq. 1, Ga-deng^, Jherdeen ; and Old 

j W. Africa. J 

1871 •Hendei-son, G., Esq., M.D., F.US. Care of Messrs. King and Co., Pall-enaU, 
J 874 ; Henderson, Henry, Esq. 14, Balmoral-road, Elm-park, Liverpool. • 


1863 

1872 

1865 

1872 

1874 

1870 
1864 
1862 

1871 
1871 
1863 
1874 
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1847 

1866 

1844 

1861 

1860 

1838 

1861 

1872 

1857 

1858 

1871 

1861 

1873 

1840 

186S 

1860 


i 28 oHenderson, John, Esq. 2, Arlington-street. Piccadilly, W. 

Henderson, Capt. K. G. Care of Sir C. McGregor, Bart., and Co., 25, Charles^ 
street, S. W. ; and Naml and Military Chib, Piccadilly, W. 

Henderson, Patrick, Esq. Care of George Reid, Esq.,2\, Abchurch-lcme, F.C. 

•Heneage, Edward, Esq. Stag’s^end, Hemel Hempstead. 

Henn, Rev. J., B.A., Head Master of the Manchester Commercial Schools. St. 
John's Rectory, Manchester. 

Hennessey, J. B. N., Esq. Isl Asst. Trig. Survey of India, Dehra in the Dhoon, 
H. W. Provinces, India. Care of Messrs. H, S. King and Co. 

♦Henry, \Vm. Chas., Esq., M.D., F.R.S. Haffield, near Ledbury, Herefordshire. 

♦Henty, Douglas, Esq. Chichester. 

Herbert, Chai'les E., Esq. Raunilpindee, Punjab. Care of Messrs. King and 
Co., 65, Camhill, E.C. 

Herd, Captain D. J. 2, Sorway-house, Limehouse, E. 
laqoHertslet, Edward, Esq., c.B. Librarian, Foreign-oyice, S.W. ; and BeUe~vu€~ 
house, Richmond, S. W. 

Hertslet, Geo. Thos., Esq. Lord Chamberlain s-office, St. Jame^s-palace, S.W. 

Heugh, John, Esq. Oaunts-house, Wimborne, Wells. , 

Hewitt, Richard, Esq. The Green, Esher, Surrey, and .3, Princes'-square, Hyde- 
park,W. 

•Heywood, James, Esq., r.E.a. Athenaeum Club, S.W, ; and 26, Kensington- 
palace-gardens, W. 

Heywood, Samuel, Esq. 171, Stanhope-street, Hampstead-road, S. TV. 

Heyworth, Capt. Lawrence, 4th Royal Lancashire. Junior United Service Club, 
S.W. 


1867 

1856 

1872 

1873 

1874 
1854 

1872 
1874 

1858 

1862 

1873 
1873 
1870 
1872 


Higgins, Edmund Thomas, Esq., M.K.C.S. 10, Harcourt-road, Anerley, S.E. 
Hill, Arthur Bowdler, Esq. South-road, Clapham-park, Surrey, 3. 

Hill, Clement L., Esq. Foreign-office, S. TV. 
ijooHill, Henry, Esq. 122, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 

Hill, Lieut. Jno., R.E. (Great Trig. Sur. of India). Eehra Dhoon. 

Hill, Lieut. .Colonel Stephen J., c.B., Governor of Antigua, Army and Navy 
Club, S. TV. Care of Capt. E. Barnett, R.N., 14, Wobum-square, TV 
Hill, Samuel, Esq., M.D. 22, Mecklenbmyh-square, W.C. 

Hills, Lient.-Colonel James, C.B., X.C., E.A. Care of Messrs. H. S. King $ Co., 
Comhill, E.C. 

Hinchliff, T. Woodbine, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 64, Lincoln’ s-inn-fields, W.C. 
♦Hinde, Samuel Henry, Esq. Windham Club, S. TV. 

Hiret, William Henry, Esq. 103, Mottram-road, Stakybridge, Cheshire. 

Hirth, Dr. F. Imperial Customs, China. 

Hitchins, Capt. T. M., RA., Adjutant, Hants .Artillery Militia. Gosport, 
i 3 *o*Hoare, Henry, Esq. (Banker). HoarFs Bank, Fleet-street; and St. James'*- 
square, S.W. 


1868 Boare, Samuel, Esq. 7, Hereford-gardens, Park-lane, S.W. 

1855 HoMa, Wm. Geo. Ed., Esq. Beulah-oottage, Londan-road, Enfield, K. 
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Hobson, Stephen James, Esq. 32, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street; and 10, 
Segetd’s-park-road, N.W. 

♦Hochschild, His Eicellency, Baron (Swedish Minister). 2, Great Cumberland- 
street, Hyde^park, W. 

Hockin, Charles, Esq., M.A.- 8, Avenue-road, St. John’s-wood, N. W. 

Hodder, Edwin, Esq. 1, Coleridge-road, Fimibury-parh, N. 

Hodges, Henry, Esq. Brondesbury-lodge Collegiate-school, KUbum. 

♦Hodgson, Arthur, Esq. Clapton-hottse, near Stratford-on-Avon. 

Hodgson, Henry Tylston, Eisq. Barpenden, St. Albans. 
l 320 *Hodg 8 on, James Stewart, Esq. 24, Frinces-gardens, S.W. 

Hodgson, Kirkman Daniel, Esq., h.p. 8, Bishopsgate-street ,E.C. 

♦Hodgson, William H., Esq. Treasury-chambers ; and 1 , Whitehall-gardens, S. H’. 
Holdich, Lieut. Thos. Hungertbrd, R.G. 

•Holford, Robert S., Esq. Dorchester-house, Park-lane, W, 

Holland, Rer. Fred. Whitmore. Evesham, Worcester. 

Holland, Colonel James. Southside, The Park, Upper Norvcood, S.E 
Holland, Loton, Esq. The Gables, Osborne-road, Windsor. 

Holland, Robert, Esq. Stanmore-hdU, Great Stanmore, Middlesex. 

Holland, Lient, Swinton D., B.N. Dumhleton, Evesham. 
i 330 *HoUebone, Fredk., Esq, Eavensboame-park, Catford-briJgc. 

•Hollingworth, Hy. Geo., Esq. Kiu Kiang, China; and Bowilon, near 
Manchester. 

Holme, J. Wilson, Esq., M.A. 83, St. George' s-square, S.W. 

Holmwood, T. D., Esq., 7, Church-terrace, Lee, Kent. 

•Holroyd, Arthur Todd, Esq., M.D., VJ..S. Master’s-office, Sydney, Keu> South 
Wales. Care of Edgar Jffoteell, Esq., 3, St. Paui's-churchyard, E.C. 
Holroyd, Henry, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 2, Elm-court, Temple, E.C. 

Holstein, The Marquez de Souza. Lisbon. Care of Messrs. Kraentler and 
Mievilie, 12, Angel-conrt, E.C. 

Holt, George, Esq. Union-street, WittenhaO. 

Holt, Henry F. W., Esq. 6, Kin^s-road, Claphampark; King and Co., 
‘Comkill. 

Holt, Lieut. Sydney A., Rjj. Cart of Messrs. Hildreth atid Ommanney, 
41, Korfolk-street, Strand, TT.C. 
i 34 oHolt, Vesey, Esq. 17, Whitehall-place, S.W. 

Home, Lieut.-ColoDel Robert, B.E. 25, Kidbrook-road, Blaciheath, S.E. 
Homfray, William Henry, Esq. 6, Storeffis-gate, 8. W. 

Hood, Sir Alex. Admrd, Bart. m. Andrie'spark, Bridgusder, Somerset. 

•Hood, F. Jacomb, Esq. Conservative Cbd>,S. W. 

Hood, Henry Schuback, Esq. War-office, S.W. ; and 10, Kentb^onrpark- 
tjaraenSf W1 

♦Hooker, J., Esq., C.B., M.D., J.BA., Fj..g, fa. Director of the Boyal Gardens, Kev. 
Hooper, Alf., Esq. City of London Club, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

Hooper, George Norgate, Esq. 139, King Henry’s-road. Adeidde-road. K. W. 
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1870 

1875 

1875 

1861 

1846 

1862 

1874 

1869 

1870 

1871 
1871 

1869 
1868 

1870 
1861 

1853 

1856 

1874 

1869 

1875 
1873 

1857 ! 
1873 
1875 
1842 
1867 
1867 I 

1871 

1872 

1870 ' 

1857 

1873 
1838 
1875 ' 
1865 
1838 ' 


Hooper, Rev. Robert Poole. 31, Cambridge-street, Brighton. 
i 35 oHooper, Wm, Edwd. Tarry, Esq. 29, St, George’ s-road, Kilhum, X.W.; end 
17, New-street, Spring-gardens, S.W. 

Hooper, VV. F., Esq. 

Hopcraft, George, Esq. 3, Billiter-sqnare, E.C. 

*Hope, Alex. James Beresford, Esq,, M.p, ArHow-house, Connanght-place, 
Hyde-park, W. ; and Bedgebury-park, Hurst-green, Kent, 

Hope, Capt. C. Webley, E.N. Messrs. Hallett Co., St. Martin’ s-place, S. W. 
Hope, Percy, Esq. Mosely-bttildingf, Manchester, 

Hopkios, Capt. David, u.A,i. H.M, Consul at St, Paulo de Loaiido, West 
Coast of Africa. 

*Hopkins, Edward M., Esq. 3, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square, W. 
Hornby, Rev. James John, d.d. Head Master of Eton College, 

Home, Francis, Esq. 

riOoHorrei, Theophiliis, Esq. 18, Connaught-square, Hyde-park, W, 

Horton, James Africanns B., Esq,, M.D., &c. Care of Messrs, McGrigor and 
Co., 25, Charles-street, 8. IK 

Hoseason, Captain J(dm C., B.N. United Service Cltd>, S. W. 

Hoskins, Capt. A. H., E.N. Army and Navy Club, 8, W. Care of Messrs. 
Woodhead. 

Houghton, Lord, d.o.l., P.E.S. Travellers' Club, S.W.; The Hall, Bawtry ; and 
Fryston-kall, Ferrybridge, Yorkshire, 

Hovell, William Hilton, Esq. Goulbum, New South Wales, Care of Mr, W, 
Chamberlin, 74, Fleet-street, E,C, 

Howard, A. C., Esq. 27, Devonshire-place, Portland-place, W, ' 

Howard, John, Esq., C.E. Exmauth, Devon, 

Howard, Joseph, Esq, Tottenham-green, N, 

Howard, Morgan, Esq. Temple, E,C, 
ijyoHoward, Samuel Lloyd, Esq. Goldings, Laughton, Essex, 

Howard, William, Esq. 3, Eoslyn-bank, Lyndhurst-road, Hampstead, A7. IK 
Hozier, Capt, Jno. W. (Scots Greys). ■ Cavalry Brigade-office, Aldershot, 
*Hubhard, Rt. Hon. J. Gellibrand, M.P. 24, Princds-gate, Hyde-park, W. 
•Hubbard, William Egerton, Esq. Leonardslee, Horsham, 

•Hubbaixl, William £gerton,jun., E.sq. Leonardslee, Horsham, 

•Hudleston, Wilfied, Esq. 33, Cheyne-waVt, 8, W, i 
Hudson, Jno., Esq. 5, Crody-sq., E,C,; 4' Ihaiched-house Club, StJameYs, S.W, 
Hudson, George B., Esq. Frogmore-hall, Hertford, New University Ckb, St, 
James’s-street, 8, W. 

Hughes, Captain Sir Frederic. Ely-house, Wejford, 

IjSoHughes, James, Esq. 328, Camden-road, N. 

Hughes, William, Esq. 198, Adelaide-road, South Hampstead, N,W, 

Hiq;faes, Capt. W. Gwynne, 14 , St. Jameds-square, S. W, 

Hui^tes-Hallett, Capt. Selwyn-coisrt, Sichmond, 8, W. 

*Hnme, Edmund Kent, Esq. 
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List of Fellows of the 


Year of 
Election. 

18t>8 

1873 

1874 
1868 
1862 

1875 
1874 

1872 

1870 

1871 

1873 

1871 

1872 
1864 
1858 

1874 
1870 
1860 


Hunt, John Perciyal, Esq., * J). 3, Paradise-place, Green-lanes, K . 

Hunt, Jno., Esq. 22, Lancaster-gate, JJyde-parlt, W. 

Hunt, William Thomas, Esq. 1, Pembridge-vtllas, Baysmater, 11". 

Hunter, Major Edward. Junior United Service Club, S, W, 

Hunter, Henry Lannoy, Esq. Beech-hill, Reading, 
l 39 oHunter, John, Esq. 9, New-sguare, Lincoln, s-inn, W.C, 

Hunter, Capt. J. Edward, R.N. Care of Messrs. Hallett and Co., St, Martin s- 
place, S. W. ; and United Service Clvib, Pall-mall, S. \V, 

Hnnter, W. W. Esq., ll.d. Bengal. 

Hutchins, Edward, Esq. 10, Portland-place, W. 

Hutchins, F. Leigh, Esq. 22, Queen* s-gardens, Hyde-park, W. 

Hutchins, Geo. Albert, Esq. Felsted Pen, Spanish Town, Jamaica. 
•Hutchinson, Major Alerr. Hadden, E.A., F.G.S., Ganison Instructor. Bail-point, 
Devonport. 

Hutchinson, Edward, Esq. 8, Sumner-place, South Kensington, W. 
Hutchinson, Capt. R. R. Junior St. Jameds Club, St. Jame^s-street, S. H . 
Hutchinson, Thomas J., Esq., F.jt.s.L., f.ej., F.A.S.L. Chimoo-cottage, Mill- 
hill, N.W. 

IdooHyndman, Hy. Mayers, Esq. 10, Devonshire-street, Portland-place, W. 
•Hutton, Charles W. C., Esq. Belair, Dulwich, S. 

•Hyde, Captain Samuel. 8, Billiter-square, E.C. 


1852 

1875 

1850 
1861 

1851 

1871 

1846 

1869 
1860 

1852 
1840 

1870 
1875 
1864 

1861 


Illingworth, Richard Stonhewer, Esq. 9, Korfolk-crescent, Hyde-park, 11'. 
Impey-Loviboud, Col. Archibald, b.e. 8, The Terrace, Kensington-gdns.-sg-, 
•Imray, James Frederick, Esq. 89, Minories, E. ; and Beckenham, Kent. S.E. 
•Ingall, Samuel, Esq. Forest-hill, Kent, S.E. 

Inglefield, Admiral Edward A., C.B., F.B.8. United Service Club, S. W. ; and 
10, Orove-end-road, St, John’s-wood, N.W, 

Inglis, Commander Charles D., BJI. 7, Albemarlestreet, IT. 

Ingram, Hughes Francis, Esq. University Club, S. W, 
l 4 iolnman, R. M., Esq. Edinburgh- House, West-street, Brighton. 

•Inskip, Capt. G. H., R.N. 1, Himtiscombe-place, North-road, Plymouth. 
•Inskip, Rev. Robert Mills, C3. 1, Hantiscombe-place, North-road, Plymouth, 
•Irby, Frederick W., Esq. Athemeum Club, S. W. 

Irvine, James, Esq. 18, Devonshire-road, Chsughton, Cheshire. 

Irvii^, Henry, Esq. 1, Norfolk-place, ChilKs-hUl, N.W. 

•Irving, John, Esq. Care of Messrs. Ebsuorth and Sons, 4,' Corbet-cowt. 
Gracechurch-streety E,C, 

Irwin, James V. H., Esq. 4, BoscoveUgardens, RegenPs-park, N. W. 
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Year of 
Election. 

1873 

1871 

1871 

1866 

1871 

1855 

1871 

1862 

1861 

1870 
1868 
1868 

1862 

1863 

1863 
1875 

1871 

1875 

1872 
1865 
1860 
1854 
1854 

1837 

1874 

1875 
1854 
1871 
1874 
1860 

1873 
1870 
1860 

1864 

1874 

1873 

1859 

1854 


Jackson, F. H. Ward, Esq. 9, Albion-street, Hyde-park, W. 

Jackson, Henry, Esq., Lieut, late I.s. (Chief Surveyor of the Province of 
Wellington). Weuj Zealand. 

i42oJackson, Richd. Belgrave, Esq. 16, Addison-terrace, Sensingtm, IF. 

Jackson, Robert Ward, Esq. 28, Imemess-road, Hyde-jmrk, W. 

Jackson, Thos. Hughes, Esq. Manor-house, Birkenhead. 

Jackson, William, Esq. 44, Bortland-place, W. 

Jackson, Wm. Chas., Esq. UnicersHies Club, 71, Jermyn-street, S.W. 

Jacomb, Thomas, jun.. Esq. 23, Old Broad-street, Gresham-house, E.C. 

James, William Bosville, Esq. 13, Blomfield-road, Maida-hill, W. 

James, William Morris, Esq. 8, Lyndhurst-road, Hampstead, N.W. 

Jamieson, Hugh, Esq. Junior Carlton Club, 5. IF. 

Jamieson, Robert Alexander, Esq., M.A. Shanghai. Care of J. P. Watson, Esq., 
St. Eunstan s-buUdings, St. Eunstan*s-hill, E.C. 

I430*jaques, Leonard, Esq. Wentbridge-house, Pontefract, Yorkshire. 

*Jardine, Andrew, Esq. Lanrick-castle, Stirling. 

•Jardine, Robert, Esq. Castlemilk, Zockerby, N.B. 

*Jardine, Robei-t, Esq. Thatched House Club, St. James’ s-street, S.W. 

JaiTad, Lieut. F. W., k.n. H.M.S. 'Porcupine, and Avon-house, Eangley- 
burrel, near Chippenham. 

Jeffs, Rich.ird, Esq. 244, Begenf-street, IF. 

Jeffreys, A. F., Esq. Fernhill, Bournemouth ; and 21, Sackville-street, W. 
Jeffreys, J. Gwyn, Esq., ll.d., f.r.s. Ware-priory, Herts. 

•Jejeebhoy, Sir Jamsetjee, Bart. Bombay. 

Jellicoe, Charles, Esq. 12, Cavendish-place, W. 
i44oJenkins, Capt. Griffith, I.N., c.B. East India Club, St. James’ s-square, S. W . ; 
and Little Garth, Welshpool, Montgomeryshire. 

*Jenkii]a, R, Castle, Esq. Beachley, near Chepstow. 

•Jenkinson, H. Irwin, Esq. Keswick, Cumberland. 

Jenmngs, Samuel, jun.. Esq. 58, Granville-park, Blackheath. 

•Jennings, William, Esq., m.a. 13, Victoria-street, Westminster, S. W, 

Jenoure, Alfred, Esq. 

Jeppe, Le Chevalier Fred. Care of Portuguese Consulate, 8, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
Jermyn, Rowland Formby, Esq. War-office, iS.W. 

Jervis, Theodore, Esq. 2, NevUle-street, Onslow-gardens, TF. 

Jessop, Captain Thomas. JHonley, Huddersfield. 

I450J«»0PP. Rev. Augustus, M.A., Head Master, King Edward VI. SAool. Norwijt. 
•Jeula, Henry, Esq. Lloyds, E.C. 

Jeune, Fras. H., Esq. 3, Howick-place, Victoria-street, S. W. } and 1, Hare- 
court, Temple, E.C. 

Jocelyn, Hon. W. Nassau, Secretary of Legation. Stockholm. 

• Jdinson, Henry, Esq. Worthing, Sussex. 

Johoaon, John Hugh, Esq. 
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Lift of Fellows of the 


Vcwof - 

■Oectioa.' 

1866 

1868 

1874 

1857 

1875 

1871 ' 
1875 
1868 

1866 

I 

>1867 

.1874 

1873 

1872 

1875 

1874 
1864 
1868 
1857 
1862 

1873 

1872 

1871 

1861 

1873 
1867 
1863 


1873 

1868 

1858 

1865 

1857 

1873 

1875 

1875 

1863 


Johnson, W. H., Esq., Civil Assistant G. T. S. India. 17, Hichmond-road, 
Bayawater, W. 

* Johnston, Alexander Keith, jnn.. Esq, 

♦Johnston, Capt. H. B. United Service Club, Dublin ; and Junior Carlton Club, 
Pall-mall, S. W. 

Johnston, J. Brookes, Esq. 29, Lombard-street, E. C. 

1460 Johnston, Robert, Esq. 44, Mtner-square, Islington, S. 

Johnston, T. B., Esq,, F.RJB.E, 4, St. Andretc-aquare, Edinburgh, 

♦Johnston, A., Esq. 18, Patemoster-row, E.C. 

Johnston, Thomas, Esq. 12, Belvedere, Bath; and King Edward VI, 
Grammar-school, Bath, 

Johnstone, Colonel H. C., O.B., P.B.A.S. Murrce, Punjavb, India, Care of 
Messrs, H, S. King and Co„ Comhill, E,C, 

•Johnstone, John, Esq. Castelnau-house, Mortlake, S,W. 

Johnstone, M. Butler, Esq., ai.P, 8, Seamore-plaee, Mayfair, W, 

Johnstone, W. Woods, Esq., M.D. 44, Prince' s-square, W, 

Jolley, Wm. Rowe, Esq., M.A., Hon. Chaplain to the Queen. Korth Eeppe 
rectory, Norwich, 

Jones, Arthur W., Esq. 5, Eceleslon-square, S, W. 
iqyoJones, Edwin, Esq. (Mayor of Southampton). Woodlands, Bassett, Southampton, 
Jones, Capt. Felix, latei.!f. Eemside, Church-rd., Westoa-hill, Upper Norwood, S- 
Jones, Captain H. M., v,c. 

Jones, Lieut.-Col, Jeokin, Royal Engineers, 

Jones. John, Esq. 338, Strand, W.C. 

Jones, Rer. John. II, Petherton^road, Canonimrys 

Jones, Staff-Commander Jno, Rji. 6, Edaardes-square, Kensington, W.; and 
The Blue Bell, Welshpool, Montgomeryshire, 

Jones, Robert, Esq. The Manor-house, St, John’s-wood-parh, N,W, 

Jones, Sir Willoughby, Bart. Cranmer-hall, Fahenham, Norfolk. 

Jones, Winslow, Esq. HeavOree, near Exeter, 
iqSo’Jordan, Wm. Leighton, Esq. 1, Powis-square, Natting-hitl, W. 

Joshna, Moss, Esq. Melbourne, 


Kane, Dr. William. Dinan, Cotes du Nord, France, 

Kantiow, Capt. H. P. de, njf. 5, Prinoe of Wates-terrace, Kensington-palaee. 
Kay, David, Esq. 19. Upper PhUlimore-place, Kensington, W. 

Kaye, Sir J. W ., K.M.I, F.BA India-office, S, W. 

Keating, Hon. Sir Henry Singer. 11, Princds-gardens S W. 

•Keightley, Alfred D.. Esq. MUnthorpe, Penrith, WeeimorelLi. 

Keir, Campbell M., Esq. Oriental Club, ffanover-oquare S W, 

Keir, Jno. Lindesay, Esq. 92, Gloucester-terrace, Byd^pork, W. 
iqqoKeir, Simon, Esq. Conservative Club, S,W, 
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1869 ■ 
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1863 

1861 
1871 

1874 

1854 I 

1875 I 
1871 

1871 I 
1875 \ 

1872 

1863 

1874 

1862 I 


*Kemball, Maj.>Gen. Sir Arnold Burrowes, c.b., Indian Army. United 

Service Club, S, W, 

Kemp, Geo. L., Esq., Calcutta. Care of Mr. O’ Hagan, 3, \YaterloO'plac€, 
Hall-mcdl, S.W. 

Kemp, Rev. Henry William, B.A. Tlie Charier-house, Hull. 

Kempster, J., Esq. 1, Portsmouth-place, Kennington-lane, Surrey, S.E. 

Kennard, Adam Steinmetz, Esq. 7, Fenckurch-street, E. C. 

Kennedy, Henry Hyndham, Esq. 5, Clarendon-place, Hyde-park^ardens, W. 

Kennedy, John, Esq., M.D. East India United Service Club, 14, St. James's- 
square, S. W. 

Kennedy, Rev, John, m.a. 4, Stepney-green, E, 

Kennedy, Rear-Adraii-al Jno. Jas., c.b. United Service Club, Pall-mall. 
i 50 oKennion, Rev. George Wyndham, b.a. St. PauVs-vicarage, Hull, 

Kenrick, George, Esq. 

Kent, Eras. A., Esq, Kesgrave-hall, Suffolk. 

Kerr, Alexander, Esq. (Banker), Wellington, New Zealand. Care of Norman 
S. Kerr, Esq., M.D., 42, Grove-road, St. John^s-wood, N. W, 

KeiT, Staflf-Commr. J. H., r.n. Hydrographic-office, 

Kerr, Major-General, Lord Mark, C.B. \^,James-stre€t, Buckingha'in-gate,S.W.. 

Kershaw, Wm., Esq. 16, St. Mary Axe, E.C,; and Suffolk-lodge, Brixton- 
road, S. W. 


1857 j 
1864 j 
1874 I 
1864 I 
1874 . 
2874 I 
I 

1846 I 
2870 I 
1872 : 

1866 I 

1861 I 


Keysell, Francis P., Esq. Grove-house, Cheshunt. 

♦Kiddle, Staff-Commr, W. W. 6, Fenihill-road, Bootle, Liverpool. 

Killam, Frank, Esq. Yarmotdh, Nova Scotia. 
l 5 ioKimber, Dr. E. 13, Park-villas, Shepherd s-hush, W. 

Kincaid, Thomas, Esq. 9, Lansdoum-crescent, Glasgow. 

King, Hon, J, P. Locke, 38, Dover-stre^, W.; and Brooklands, near 
Weyhridge, Surrey. 

King, LieuL-Colonel Edward R., 36th Regiment. Junior United Servke 
Club, S. W. 

King, Henry S., Esq. j.p. 65, Comhill, E.C.; 45, Pail-mall, 8,W.; Manor- 
house, Chigwell, Essex; and Junior Carlton Cluh, S.W. 

King, James, Esq. 12, Claremont-terrace, Glasgow. 

King, John, Esq. Comptonrfield-place, Guildford, Surrey. 

King, Lieut.-Col. W. Ross, IJnatt., fjs.a. Scot, 21, Wilton-street, Be^racta, 
S.W.; and Tertowie, Kinellar, Aberdeenshire; and Army and Naey Club, 

S.W. 


1873 ♦Kingsley, Maurice, Esq, Eversley-rectory, Winchfeld, Hants. 

2857 I *1000011-6, Hon. Arthur F,, M.p. 2, Pall-mall-east, S.W. 

1867 I i53oKinnaii*d, George William Fox, Lord, K.G. Bossie-priory, TncMure, N.B , ; flwtf 
I 33, Groevenor-street, W. 


2858 Erifj John, Esq,, M.D. 

1863 Eiike, John, ICsq., Barrister. C. ThoroU, Esq., Welkatn, Betferd, Noit9m 

28f 0 , Kiildaiid, Major-Gen. John A, Vesey. Wester F^rdd, MUnalhort, N.B» 
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List of Fell&ws of the 


T*ftr of " 
mtOao. 

1868 

1866 

1868 

1835 

1867 

1862 

1871 

1874 
1867 
1861 

1875 
1866 
1861 


1859 

1849 

1870 

1869 
1859 

1863 

1864 
1861 

1870 
1866 
1867 

1864 
1838 
1859 
1856 

1865 

1871 
1870 
1833 

1872 
1861 


Kisch, Daoiel Montagu, Esq. 47, Glaucedersqaare, Hyde-park, W. 

♦Kitson, James, jun.. Esq. Spring-bank, Seadingley, Leeds, 

Kitto, Eiduml L. Middleton, Esq. Preston-dodge, Prestonpans, N.B. 

•Kjaer, Thomas Andreas, Esq. Gathersgaden No. 26, Copenhagen. 

Knight, Andrew Halley, Esq. Care of B. Philpott, Esq., 3, Abchurch-lane, 
E.C. 

Knollys, General Sir William T., k.c.b. Eaton-square, 8. W. 
i53oKnolly5, Major W. W., 93rd Highlanders. Woolwich, 

Knowles, Geoige, Esq., c.E. 11, Queen’ s-gardens, Hyde-park, W. 

Knox, Alex. A., Esq. 91, rictoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 

Knox, Thomas G., Esq. India. Care of Messrs. H, S. King and Co., 45, 
PaU-maU, S.W. 

Koppel, S., Esq. 64, Kensington-gardens-square, W. 

Kopsch, Henry, Esq. Custom-house, Shanghai, and 8, Storey’s-gate, S.W, 

Kyd, Hayes, Esq., M.B.C.S. Wadebridge, CormeaU. 


Labrow, Lient. Colonel Valentine H., F.S.A., F.G.S. Mitre-court-chanibers, 
Temple, E.C,; md Club-chambers, S.W, 

•I.aifan, Colonel Robert Michael, R.E, Army and Navy Club, S, W. 

Laiiig, Arthur, Esq. 29, Mincing-lane, E.C, 
i 54 oLamb, Hon. Edward William. Brisbane, Queensland, Austrailia. 

Lamb, Lieut, Henry, i.N. H.M. India Store Department, Belvedere-road, 
Lambeth, S, 

•Lambert, Alan, Esq. Heath-lodge, Putney-heath, S. W, 

Lambert, Charles, Esq. 2, Queen-streetplace, Upper Thames-street, E.C. 
Lament, James, Esq. 4, Queen-street, Mayfair, W. 

Lamplough, Charles Edward, Esq. City of London Club, E.C, 

Lampray, John, Esq. 16, Camden-square, N.W. 

Lamprey, Surgeon-Major Jones, 67th Regiment. Care of J, H, Lamprey, Esq., 
17, St, Ann’s-hill, Wandsteorth-common, S.W. 

Lampson, Sir C. M., Bart. 80, Eaton-square, S.W. 

•Lance, John Henry, Esq., F.i,.s. The Holmwood, Dorking, 
i 55 o*Lange, Sir Daniel A. 21, Begent-street, W. 

•Langler, John R,, Esq., n,A. Elm-villas, 30, Bridge-road-west, Battersea, 
S.W. 

Langley, Edward, Esq. Well-haB, Eltham, Kent, 

Langworthy, Edward, Esq. Brookfield, Byde, Isle of Wight, 

Lanyon, Charles, Esq. 3, Paper-bttSdings, Temple, E.C. 

• Larcom, Major-General Sir Thomas Aiskew, Bart., B.E., w.w g, Heath- 

field, Fareham, Hants. 

Larcom, Lieut. T. H. Care of Messrs. StSwell, 22, Arundel-street, W.C. 
Lardncr, Colonel John. United Service Club, S. W. 
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1873 ■ Large, Robert Emmott, Esq. Vemon-lodge, Teddington ; and 13, South-square, 

I Gray’s-inn, W.C. 

1859 Larnach, Donald, Esq. 21, Kensington-palace-gardens, W. 

1870 15 6 oLasseter, Frederic, Esq. 3, Porchester-gate, Hyde-park, W, 

1854 Latrobe, Ch. J., Esq. Clapham-hoase, Lewes, Sussex. 

1870 Laughton, Lieut.-Col. George Arnold, Bombay Staff Coi^ps. Superintendent 

Bombay Survey, Bombay. 

1869 Laughton, J. K., Esq. Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 

1873 Law, Geo., Esq. 1, Raymond-buildings, Gray' s-inn, W.C. 

1846 *Law, Hon. H. Spencer, m.a. 36, Nccleston-square, iS.W, 

1873 Law, Jas., Esq. 544, Ox/ord-street, W.C. 

1874 *La\ves, Robert Murray, Esq. 9, Clarges-street, Piccadilly, W. 

1870 Lawrence, Aleiander, Esq. Clyde-house, Thurlow-road, Hampstead; and 

Windsor-chambers, Great St. Helenas, E.C. 

1874 Lawrence, Fred. W., Esq. Oahleigh, Beckenham, Kent. 

1870 15 yoLawrence, Lord, G.C.B., G.O.S.I. 26, Queen’ s-gate, W. 

1870 •Lawrence, Philip Henry, Esq. 12, Whitehall-place, S.W. 

1873 Lawrence, W. F., Esq. New University Club, W. 

1873 Lawrence, W, L., Esq. Sevenhampton-manor, Andoversford, Gloucester, 

1868 Lawrie, James, Esq. 63, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

1867 Lawson, William, Esq. 21, WaVtam-grove, Fulham, S.W. 

1862 *Lay, Horatio N., Esq. 

1857 Layard, Right Hon. Austen H., D.c.L. 
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Medal — for his survey of the course of the great Cambodian Kifsf 
during the years 1866-8. 

Mr. George W. Hayward — F ounder’s Medal — ^For his exploration* 
in Eastern Turkistan. 

Schools’ Prize Medals; — 

Political Geography. — Geo. Wm. Gent, Rossall School (Gold Medal). 

Jas. Hy. Collins, Liverpool College (Bronze Medal). 

Physical Geography. — Geo. Grey Butler, Liverpool College (GoW 
Medal). 

Martin Stewart, Rossall School (Bronze Medal). 

Educational Prize : — ^ 

Mr. Thomas Richard Clarke — the sum of Five Pounds — for succeed 
competition in Geography at the Society of Arts eiaminatioB. 

1871. — Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Bart. — Founder’s Medal — ^in lecognitk® 


PRESENTATION 


OF THE 

ROYAL AND OTHER AWARDS. 

(At the Anniversary Meeting, 2^th May, 1875.) 


ROYAL MEDALS. 


The Gold Aledals entrnsted to the Society for the encouragement 
of Geographical science and discovery were awarded this year as 
follows ; — 

^ The Founder’s Medal to Lieutenant Weyprecht, of the Austrian 
Navy, for the enterprise and ability he has displayed in the com- 
mand of two expeditions to the sea between Spitzbergen and N ova 
Zembla ; for his discoveiy of new lands in the same sea ; and for 
the numerous and valuable scientific observations made durino- his 
voyages. “ 


The Patron’s Medal to AI. Julius Payer, for the great service he 
has rendered to Geography by his explorations and discoveries in 
the Arctic regions ; first, as member of the North German Expedi- 
tion of 1869-70, in East Greenland, and afterwards, as second in 
command to Lieutenant Weyprecht, in the two Austrian Expe- 
ditious to the Nova Zembla Sea of 1871 and 1872-4, during the latter 
of which he led the sledge-party in exploring the coasts of the 
newly-discovered Franz-Josef Land. 

sad^ra^rli'TJ ^’^stro-Hungarian Ambas- 


The Pkesipest addressed Count von Beust as follows .— 
“ Exc*u.EHcr, 


nrmid Society has this year awarded its Medals, I am 

F».a to b. ponottM to doUver them into a.. h„d. of .Z;™” 
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so well known and so universally respected tbronghont Europe as 
yourself. And I will venture to observe that the occasion is one 
which, from its very exceptional character, is the more worthily 
associated with your Excellency’s name, since it is the first time 
• during a long series of years that the Council of the Eoyal Geo- 
graphical Society, weighing the claims of travellers in all parts of 
the world, has decided to award both its Medals to members of the 
,-same Expedition, that Expedition moreover led by Austrian officers 
and supported by the private munificence of Austrian subjects, not 
■only bearing honourable testimony to the maritime enterprise of 
"the nation which you so ably represent, but having also achieved 
the most important Geographical discovery of modem times. Lieu- 
tenant Weyprecht, of the Austrian Navy, and Lieutenant Payer, of 
the Austrian Military service, have been associated for several years 
past in Arctic exploration. Their first joint enterprise was in the 
year 1871, when, embarked in a small sailing-vessel of only 40 tons 
measurement, they extensively explored the sea between Spitz- 
bergen and Nova Zembla, and actually reached the very high lati- 
tude of 79° N., bringing back to Europe such a favourable account 
'Of the navigability of this part of the Arctic Ocean, that the screw- 
steamer Tegethoff was fitted out iu 1872 and sent to continue the 
■exploration. It is this last Expedition — in which Lieutenant Wey- 
precht commanded and Lieutenant Payer led the sledge-parties on 
shore that has mainly earned the Medals of our Society, granted 
for important services rendered to Geographical science; for not 
■only was a new and extensive land discovered to the north-east of 
■Spitzbergen, to which the name has been given of Franz-Josef Land, 
■but under circumstances of extreme difficulty, owing to the immi- 
nent danger which threatened their ice-bound vessel, a series of 
scientific observations were made and recorded by the officers of the 
Tegethoff as valuable as any ever before obtained in an Arctic voyage. 
The greatest credit also is due to Lieutenant Weyprecht for his able 
and thoughtful management of the crew committed to his charge, 
for bis maintenance of discipline, and his attention to the health 
and comfort of his men, during the two winters that his vessel 
remained imbedded in the ice ; and, finally, for the resolution and 
skill with which, when the extrication of the Tegethoff from the ice 
was manifestly impossible, he abandoned the ship and succeeded, 
by means of boats and sledges, in conveying his party in safety to 
Ivova Zembla. 

“ Lieutenant Payer was distinguished as an Alpine expl(»er 
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Tjefure he joined the North German Expedition to East Greenland 
in 1869. On that occasion, howoTer, he gained fresh laurels, having 
led the sledge-parties from the Germania in the spring of 1870 beyond 
the 77° of north latitude, and having contributed two excellent 
chapters and portions of others to the account of the voyage which 
was published on the return of the Expedition to Europe. In 
1871 he was again employed in the first Austrian Expedition to 
the Nova Zembla Sea, and ably seconded Lieutenant Weyprecht 
in that navigation, when they reached 79^ N. before they were 
obstructed by the ice. Lieutenant Payer’s great and crowning 
services, however, as an Arctic explorer have been rendered in 


connection with the recent voyage of the Tegethoff. During that 
voyage, in the early spring of 1874, and after being imprisoned for 
two winters in the ice. Lieutenant Payer landed on Franz-Josef 
Land, and commenced a sledge-journey of 17 days to the north, 
during which he not only laid down the outline of a large extent 
of hitherto unknown laud, but he ultimately reached Cape Fligely, 
in 82° o', and from that elevated point, about 1500 feet high, he 
traced the coast-line as far as 83° x., where a remarkable head- 
land, named Cape Vienna, formed the western extremity of a 
country which he called Petermann Laud, after the famous geo- 
grapher of Berlin. Lieutenant Payer subsequently' rejoined his 
vessel 160 miles to the south in safety, and accompanied his com- 
mander on their return route to Europe. 

% general consent, this expedition conducted by Lieutenants 
‘ ^J'Precht aai Payer is one of the most remar kable that has ever 
bren iMde m &e Arctic regions. It has especially attracted our 
admnation m this country as a noble instance of combined daring 

t« sUMessfuI termination for having stimulated our own Govern- 
ment to send forth the Discovery and Alert. 

JZt Austria on the achievements of her 


tail them with J English brethren 

our common field^J^^ T fJ- feUow-labourerB in 

•onauoa held of geographrcal discoveiy and research ” 


^ fully appin- 

was mos SSw:TtL ? S 

seumwe of the kind and flattering berms which the 
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President had used, and his conntrjmen would he proud of such • 
testimonials from so eminent a Society. He was equally grateful * 
to the Society and to his countrymen : to the latter first, on account 
of the lustre they had added by their deeds to Austro-Hungaiy, 
and next, because it was to them he was indebted for the kind and 
friendly reception he had met with in this distinguished assembly. 
The medals were a substantial pledge of the appreciation which j 
was felt in this country for the labours of his countrymen ; and he j 
was acting in accordance with the wishes of both his Government 
and his countrymen when he tendered their sincerest good wishes i 
for the success of the brilliant and gallant Expedition which was so { 
soon to set sail from these shores, to caiuy England’s “ Union Jack” 
and her brave sailors to the far north. i 


OTHEE AWAEDS. ■ 

A Gold Watch was presented to Mr. W. H. Johnson, in acknow- 
ledgment of the services rendered to Geography by his survey- 
journey in 1865 across the Kuen-Luen to llcbi in Khotan, and for 
the aid subsequently rendered to Sir D. Forsyth’s Expedition whilrt 
resident at Ladak. 

Colonel T. G. Montgomerie, of the Trigonometrical Survey of 
India, attended to receive the watch on behalf of Mr. Johnson. 

The President addressed Colonel Montgomerie as follows : — 

“ Sir, I have the honour to hand to you, as representing tii® * 
Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, a Gold Watch, which has 
been awarded by the Council to Mr. W. H. Johnson, who was * 
formerly attached to the Suiwey, for the great services which he has i 
r endered to Geography — i 

“ Istly. By his visit to Khotan in 1865, when ho approximately ^ 
fixed the position of that important city, and was the first English- | 
man w'ho ever crossed the Kuen-Luen into the plains of Tartary. t 

“ 2ndly. By his constant efibrts, in his position as Commissioner i 
of Ladak under the Maharaja of Cashmere, to promote inde- | 
pendent exploration, and especially by the aid he afforded Sir - 
Forsyth in the recent passage of his Mission via Leh to Yarkar^ 
and Kashgar. 

“ As Mr. Johnson began life as one of your own employes it witt ; 
be gratifying to the Council if you will undertake to present hi» • 
with this watch, as a mark of our appreciation of his services, arf - 
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if you will assure him of the lively interest we shall take in his 
future career on that extreme frontier of our Indian empire where 
his lot is cast.” 


Colonel MoNTGOMEraE replied : — 


“ Sir Henry Eawlinson, Ladies, and Gentlemen : — I have much 
pleasure in receiving this watch for Mr. Johnson, knowing, as I 
do, how well he has deserved such an honour from this learned 
Society. 

“ I am proud to think that one of my assistants on the Sui-vej' of 
the Northern Frontier of India has been selected for such a testi- 
monial, looking on it, as I do, as the meet reward for much hard 
work in purely geographical research among the upper valleys, peaks, 
and glaciers of the Himalayas. Such a recognition of his services 
is, at the same time, a compliment to the Trigonometrical Survey 
of India, to which he had formerly the honour to belong. 

“ I regret Mr. Johnson is not here in person, for I feel sure that 
he would have expressed his grateful thanks mueh better than I 
can for him. He is, however, unavoidably absent, having had to 
return to India. 

“ I know he will greatly value this recognition of his services, 
this token of his having done good work in the cause of Geography : 
he will thoroughly appreciate it, and will, I know, treasurelt as an 
heir-loom. 


“A surveyor and explorer from boyhood, nothing can gratify him 
more than such a mark of approval from this Society, which is 
chartered to decide upon all geographical questions. 

“As a mountaineer, Mr. Johnson was always conspicuous; no 
height, no amount of snow or ice, were sufBcient to defer him if an 
^^nt was ne^ssary; and the number of trigonometrical stations 
which he established at over 20,000 feet was quite extraordinary. 

^ 1 ^*** Ladak— now a possible summer-trip from 

Leh. th ^ ^ masonry platforms from 

Johnson’s survey party 
Tt aSfl, that town, at a h!S 

in " telescope there is no difficiHty 

has sW skseted osar it, was also -visibU, bat 

"«"h» Trig^to- 

VOL. XLV ^ ^ the centre stone of the piUar. 


h 
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The occasion of Mr. Johnson’s ascending to 22,300 feet was 
owing to his inahility to get at a valley in any other way, except 
by crossing a ridge which reached this altitude. He actually 
forced his way over, and was obliged to spend the night at 
nearly 22,000 feet above the sea, darkness having come on before 
he got any lower. 

“ I know this award will be an incentive to Mr. Johnson’s farther 
exertions in all geographical matters, and as this watch is one that 
will keep good time, I trust that with it Mr. Johnson may himself 
have an opportunity of determining some further geographical | 
problems for this Society. I 

“ Again thanking you most heartily on behalf of Mr. Johnson for 
the honour you have conferred on him, I have only to add that I 
will do my best to see that it is conveyed to him as safely as 
possible, though it will he no very easy matter, as it cannot reach 
him till he has again crossed the Himalayas, and reached his j 
distant residence in Ladak, some 20 marches beyond that great ! 
range of mountains.” ! 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ PEIZE MEDALS. 1 

I 

The Hon. G. C. Brodeick, at the invitation of the President* i 
addressed the Meeting on the subject of the Public Schools Prizes' * 
Examination of the present year. He said the Special Subject ! 
for the year 1874-5 was China; General K. Strachey being Examiner ! 
in Physical, and Sir Eutherford Alcock Examiner in Political 

Geography. The award of the Examiners was as follows : — • 

j 

Physical Geoqraphy. Gdd Medal.— Henry Alexander Miers, | 
Eton College. Bronze Medal. — Archibald Edward Garrod, | 

borough College. Honowably Mentioned. — C. A. Spring Eice, lto» I 
College ; H. Perrin, Clifton College ; H. H. Hancock, Bristol Gi«a- f 
mar School; W. D. Thomson, Clifton College; H. M. PlatnatW* :\ 
City of London School. | 

Political GEoaKAPHY. Gold Medal. — Sidney H. B. Saund«»> 1 
Dulwich College. Bronze Medal . — ^William C. Graham, Etim Cob j 
lege. Honourably Mentioned. — J. Vans Agnew, Marlborough CoUege: i 
\X. M. H. Milner, Marlborough College; J. F. Heyes, Liverpod ; 
College ; D. G. Crawford, Cheltenham Collie ; T. Knox, Haibf' ;; 
bury College ; A. S. Moriarty, Brighton College. f 
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This was the seventh year in which these examinations had been 
held, and it was a most gratifying feet that, although the average 
standard of attainment had not always been as high as could have 
been wished, there never had been wanting candidates worthy, in 
the opinion of the Examiners, to receive both the Gold and the 
Bronze medals in both divisions. At first sight, the total number 
of candidates (nineteen in each subject) might appear rather small ; 
but he thought it was as great as could be expected, for boys at 


public schools were now almost distracted with the multiplieity of 
examinations, and nineteen would be considered a very respectable 
number of competitors for a college scholarship at either of the 
Universities. Nor should it be forgotten that the Special Subject 
chosen for the year required a good deal of preparjition outside the 
groove of the ordinary school studies. It was very satisfactory to 
learn, as the Council had done, that so many of the successful can- 
didates in previous examinations had distinguished themselves in 


other studies at the Universities and. elsewhere ; and he had always 
maintained that preparation for the general Geographical papers was 
as good an investment of time as a boy at a public school could make, 
whether for the Universities, the Army, or the Civil Service. So 
much could scarcely be said for the Special Subject each year, which, 
however, was the characteristic feature of the examinations, and 
he ventured to doubt whether any Geographer present, however 
emment, would stand much chance in the competition, without 
devoh^ a great deal of time to special preparation, against the 
succsssnil G&ndidates of tlig y©ar. 

The Special Subject for next year was the Arctic Eegions. The 
physical ^ography of the Arctic Eegions had a great interest of its 
wm and Mr. Major had shown how much was to be said on the 
^htical geography m connection with the various migrations and 
^ements along the coast of Greenland. But this was not the 
S su^W 7 ? ^/“fl-enced the Council in the selection of 

m Wthetic interest in that expedition 
^fte^ments of Capt^ Nares and his comrade LX 

tion would Bueoeed in planting A^BriSh^^®^ ^ “ew expedi- 
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In presenting the Gold Medal for Physical Geography to Mr. 

H. A. Miers, the President said : “lam very happy to present yon 
with the Gold Medal for Physical Geography. You have had one 
of the first physical geographers in the world for your examiner, 
General Strachey, and having attained the Gold Medal under his 
inspection is a very great honour indeed. I am happy to find that 
you have an hereditary connection with science : your grandfether’s 
reputation as a Botanist is known all over the world, and I tiust 
this will he an incentive to you to emulate that reputation. 

Addressing Mr. Garrod, the President spoke these words 
“ Allow me to present you with the Bronze Medal for Physical 
Geography which you have earned this year. I believe you also 
are connected with science, your brother being well known as a 
physiologist. I trust that that will be an incentive to you to 
further exertion in scientific studies in future.” 

Next addressing Mr. S. H. B. Saunders, the President said: “I 
am very glad to present you with this Gold Medal for Political 
Geography. Sir Eutherford Alcock, one of our Vice-Presidents, 
whose past official connection vsdth China rendered him master of 
the Special Subject of the year, as far as Political Geography was 
concerned, was your Examiner, and it is a great honour for you that 
he reports most favourably of your work. I think that on a previous 
occasion also you were honourably mentioned, and it is very sans- 
factory now to find that you have obtained the Gold Medal as a 
reward of persevering in the same course.” 

Addressing Mr. Graham, the President said : “ I present you with 
this Bronze Medal for Political Geography. I congratulate you on 
having obtained it. I congratulate Eton College also on ag® 
having come to the front, and sent to us a prizeman for both , 
Political and Physical Geography. I say nothing in disparagement , 

of the other schools, but it must be very satisfactory to all Etonians i 
to find their old college coming to the front in this manner, and 
sending prizemen for the Geographical Medals.” | 

The Ballot for the Council was then taken, and the resnit 
declared as follows (the names in Italics being those of the New i 
Councillors, and those who change office) : — | 

President : Major-General Sir H. C. Eawlinson, k.c.b., &c. | 

Presidents : Sir Eutherford Alcock, K.C.B., &c. ; Admiral Sir George | 
Back, D.e.L. ; Vice-Admiral Sir E. CoUinson, c.b. ; Lord 
Trustees : Lord Houghton, d.c.l., f.e.s. ; Sir Walter C. Trevelye** 
Bart. Secretaries : Clements E. Markham, Esq., c.b., f.k.s. ; B- ^ | 


Vote of Thanhs to the President, 
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Major, Esq., F.s. A. Foreign Secretary : Lord Arthur Eussell, m.p. Coun- 
cillors : John Ball, Esq., f.e.s. ; Sir T. Foieell Buxton, Bart.; Sir George 
Campbell, K.c.s.i., m.p. ; Captain F. J. 0. Evans, e.n., c.b. ; James 
Eergusson, Esq., f.e.s. ; Bight Hon. Sir H. Bartle Frere, k.c.b. ; Vice- 
Admiral Sir William H, Hall, k.c.b. ; Major-Geneml Sir Frederic J. 
Goldsmid, k.c.s.i. ; Francis Galton, Esq., f.e.s. ; M. E. Grant-Duff, 
Esq., M.p. ; The Buhe of Manchester ; John Munuy, Esq. ; Sir Charles 
Nicholson, Bart., d.c.l. ; Vice-Admiral E. Ommanney, c.b., f.e.s.; 
General C. P. Rigby ; Admiral G. H. Biehards, c.b., f.e.s. ; H. Danby 
Seymour, Esq. ; S. W. Silver, Esq. ; General B. Strachey, f.e.s. ; 
Sir Harry C. Vemey, Bart.; Major C. W. Wilson, e.e. Treasurer: 
Reginald T. Cocks, Esq. 


The President announced, further, that the Council had that day 
elected His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh as Honorary 
President of the Society, His Royal Highness having expressed his 
willingness to accept that office, and stated that he should be very 
happy to attend the meetings of the Society from time to time, and 
take the chair, on occasions when subjects were discussed which 
concerned the profession with which he was connected. His Royal 
Highness would not, as Honorary President, belong to the Council, 
but would occupy a position next to Her Majesty, the Patron, and 
the Prince of Wales, the Vice-Patron, of the Society. 


The Annual Address on the progress of Geography was then 
read by the President, after which 
Sir 6 . Bowen rose to propose a vote of thanks to the President 
for his exceedingly able and lucid address. It was, he said, per- 
sonally a great satisfaction to him to return to England after 
sixteen years absence, and find the chair which was then so ably 
Med by Sir Roderick Murchison now occupied by Sir H. Rawlinson. 

e was quite sure that the meeting would join with him in ex- 
pr^ing a hope that Sir Henry would permit his Address to be 
prmted and circulated among the members of the Society. 

Lord COTTESLOE, in seconding the resolution, said he had had 
experience than many members present of the services ren- 
to the Society by the Pre.sident, having been himself for some 
^ member of the Council, and the meeting having that day 
elected hm one of the Vice-Presidents. He was able, therefore, 
0 a^re t e members of the zeal, ability, and wisdom with which 
Rawlinson transacted the business of the Society, 
the Resolution was agreed to. 
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THe Pkesident in returning tlianks for the vote, said he should ^ 
do his best during the coming year to conduct the business of the 
Society as it had hitherto been conducted ; hut he trusted that at ' 
the next anniversary, as he should then have filled the chair for * 
five years, he would he allowed to resign his position into the 
hands of some younger and more active officer. He had expressed 
a hope last year that Sir Battle Frere would resume the chair on 
the present occasion, and he should still have expressed the same , 
hope, hut that in a short time Sir Bartle 'would leave England fw 
some months, as he had arranged to accompany the Prince of Wales 
to India, so that it was impossible for him to perform the duties * 
of President thia year. He had merely retired from the office (i 
Vice-President in consequence of that engagement, hut on his ' 
return from India it was to he hoped that he would again resume ' 
the high office in the Society which he had formerly held. 
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A D D E E S S 


TO 

THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Delivered at the A7iniversary Meeting on the IMh May, 1875. 

Bt Majob-Geneeal Sib H. C. Eawlinsox, k.c.b., r.E.s., 
D.C.L., LL.D., ETC., PeESIDENT. 


Gentlemen, 

In meeting you again on this, 'the 45th anniversary of the 
Eoyal Geographical Society, I am happy to be able to congratulate 
you on our increased and ever-increasing prosJ»erity. You ■wiU 
have learnt from the Eeport of the Council, which has just been 
read, that during the past twelve months there has been a net 
increase of 200 Members, which is the largest addition that has 
been ever made to our ranks within the limits of the same period ; 
for although last year there were 342 new paying Members, against 
295 of the present year, there were also 177 withdrawals, as against 
95, 80 that the balance is 23 in favour of the year now reported on. 
Our Easter now exhibits the imposing total of 3035 Fellows, of 
whom 2960 are Ordinary, and 76 are Honorary, and Honorary 
Corresponding, Members. Our income has also steadily advanced 
until it now exceeds 70001. per annum, and if we may jbdge from 
the repeated references that are made to us on Geographical subjects 
from all parts of the world, our reputation and influence have cer- 
tainly not diminished. It must indeed be a gratifying reflection to 
the Fellows of this Society that it is mainly owing to the urgent 
and i^rsistent arguments impressed your successive Presidents 
on Her Majesty’s Government, and supported hy the full wei^t 
your u^mous approval, that the great national inideT-ta.lring ©f a 
Polar Expedition has been at length accomplished. The Council 
o not take any especial credit to themselvas for the success which 
has thus attended their efforts; but they do feel proud, as your 
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representatives, in having contributed to launch an enterprise 
•which, as they believe, will not only yield the most valuable 
scientific results, but -will redound to the honour of England, and 
•will raise still higher the professional character of British sailors. 

There are two other points to which I am desirous of calling your 
attention before proceeding to our regular Report on the progress of 
Geography. The one relates to our Evening Meetings, which we are 
still enabled, through the indulgent consideration of the Senate of 
the University of London, to hold in this handsome and commo- 
dious Hall. On all ordinary occasions the accommodation which is 
here furnished is ample for our reqtdrements, and the Council would 
not therefore propose to cancel the rule which permits each Eellow 
to introduce one gentleman or two lady friends to our Evening 
Meetings ; but on extraordinary occasions the demand for places is 
so great, that in the interests of the Eellows generally we are 
obliged to ask for authority to limit, at our discretion, the privilege 
of admission to such meetings to one visitor to each Member. 
The Council will not impose this restriction unless they have 
reason to apprehend excessive crowding ; but it is manifestly unfair 
that the Hall should be filled with visitors to the exclusion of the 
Fello'ws, and we trust, therefore, that the compromise now suggested 
will meet with general approval. 

The other point to which I desire to call your attention, and which 
has, I am sure, given much satisfaction to the Fellows, is the im- 
provement in the publication of our ‘ Proceedings.’ By great assi- 
duity on the part of our Staff, and especially through the activity of 
our Secretary, Mr. Bates, we have been able before the Anniversary 
to present the Fellows •with five numbers of our ‘ Proceedings ’ for 
the current Session, instead of three numbers, as in former years ; 
not only a lasher amount of matter, in an improved form, being 
thus submitted for perusal, but the further advantage being gained 
of circulating detailed information of new discoveries among the 
Fellows while the interest of the subject is still fresh in their 
memories. The 45th volume of the ‘ Journal ’ is also in active 
preparation, and will probably be finished before the end of the year, 
the material being of a very varied character, and amply sustain- 
ing the reputation which our publications have long enjoyed of 
furnishing the most complete record of the present state and pro- 
gress of Geographical knowledge that is to be found in Europe. 

Our losses by death during the period under review have been 
exceedingly heavy, the obituary list commencing with the honoured 
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names of Sir C. Lyell, D’Avezac, and Sir H. Kellett, and closing 
within these few days with the names of Mr. Findlay and Admiral 
Sherard Osborn, who, beloved and respected in this Society, were 
also among the foremost Geographers of the age. 

Eear-Admikal Sheraed Osborn, c.b. — In Sherard Osborn the 
Society has lost one of its most active and valued members. De- 
voted to his profession, an ardent geographer, an open-handed 
yet judicious encourager of enterprise, his bright and genial face 
will long be missed, and his place among ns will not easily be 
filled. In the half-century that Osborn lived he did his full share 
of valuable work j and although he turned his hand to many 
things, yet there was a thoroughness and completeness in all he 
did which is rarely found combined with that versatility of genius 
which distinguished our lamented friend. Gifted with rare 
abilities, capable alike of conceiving great projects and of close and 
searching attention to minute details, endowed with warm sym- 
pathies and with an unusual power of attracting the devoted affec- 
tion of those with whom he worked, he, through life, brought aU 
the powers of his mind to bear on one object, which he sought in 
many ways. He loved his profession with a pure and unselfish 
devotion, and he saw how closely the best interests of the Navy 
were connected with the objects of this Society. Hence it was his 
perception of what was most conducive to the good of the Navy 
that led him to become an ardent geographer. He saw that in time 
of peace, exploration and discovery were the legitimate substitutes 
for warlike enterprises ; and it was in his successful enforcement of 
this truth that his greatest service to his country lies. The story 
of Osborn s life thus furnishes a bright example of devotion to a 
noble profession, and of zealous and successful efforts to advance its 
true interests ; on the one hand, by improving every branch of the 
Navy as a power in time of war, on the other by furthering geo- 
graphical research, and advancing those great geographical and 
commercial enterprises which Osborn looked upon as the Intimate 
battles and victories of the Navy in time of peace. 

Sherard Osborn was the son of a Colonel in the Madras Army, 
and was bom on the 25th of April, 1822. In Septembw 1837, at 
the ^e of fifteen, he entered the Navy as a first-class volunteer on 
board H.M.S. Hyaemih, an 18-gun corvette, commanded by Captain 
Warren, who gave him the nomination. After visiting Bombay 
and Trincomalee, the Hyacinth arrived at Singapore in Ma/y 18 M, 
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and was employed to drive the insurgent Malays out of Quedah, a 
port on the Malacca peninsula, which it was the British policy to 
restore to the King of Siam. She left Penang in September 1838, 
in order to blockade Quedah and the Eiver Parlis. For this pur- 
pose Captain Warren, besides his own ship, had three lugger-rigged 
gunboats, manned by Malays ; and the command of one of these, 
called the Emerald, was entrusted to young Osborn. Thus, as a 
midshipman, and when only sixteen, Sherard Osborn took com- 
mand of his first ship on December 8th, 1838. “All was bright 
and beautiful to me,” he says. “ Placed, young as I was, in a 
position of trust and responsibility, enjoying all the sweets of com- 
mand and still too young to feel its anxieties, it was indeed the 
sunny side of the world that I was then enjoying, and as, with a 
throbbing pulse and zealous heart, I walked my own quarter-deck, 
how earnest, in all the honesty of youth, were my resolutions to 
deserve well of my profession.” Then followed an exciting time, 
chasing and capturing piratical prdhus, service on shore and up 
rivers, and some hard fighting, until Quedah was evacuated in the 
following March. At last the time came for giving up his indepen- 
dent command and returning to the Hyacinth. “ It was not with- 
out regret,” Osborn tells us, “ that I bid my crew good-bye ; for my 
first essay as a captain had been a very very happy one ; and if ever 
a set of poor fellows tried to show that the feeling was mutual, it 
was exhibited in the warm good-bye of Jadee and his swarthy 
crew. Osborn kept a careful journal, noting down all he saw, 
read, or felt, and in 1857 the portion of it relating to the Quedah 
campaign was published, with a dedication to his beloved old com- 
mander, Captain W. Warren, c.b. It is one of the most charming 
naval stories of this century, full of tales of adventure and of in- 
formation conveyed in a pleasant and genial form, and has been the 
delight of many a young officer who has learnt from ‘ Quedah’ the 
importance of keeping a journal. Osborn always said that to a 
steady habit of journalising, noting down all he saw, and educating 
himself with his journal, he was mainly indebted for being able to 
fight his w'ay up an arduous profession. 

After the Quedah service the Hyacinth yrent to China, and Osborn 
was in her at the reduction of fanton in 1841. In 1842 he joined 
the Clio, commanded by Captain Troubridge, with whom he served 
on shore at the capture of the batteries of Woosung on the 16& of 
.June. He was afterwards in the Volage, and returned home in the 
Columbine in 1843. 
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On the 6th of December, 1843, he passed his examination for Lien- 
tenant, and was appointed to the Excellent, at Portsmouth, where he 
was a messmate of several of the gallant young officers who after- 
wards joined Sir John Franklin’s Expedition, and whom he had 
previously known in China. After studying gunnery for a year, he 
passed out early in 1844 with a first-class certificate as gunnery 
officer, and was specially selected as Gunnery Mate of H.M.S. 
ColUngwood, an 80-gun line-of-battle ship, which was commissioned 
as Flag-ship in the Pacific on May 4th, 1844. 

The ColUngwood bore the flag of Admiral Sir George Seymour, 
and was, in her day, the smartest as well as the happiest ship in the 
service. Her Captain was the late Admiral Sir Robert Smart, her 
Commander was the present Admiral H. Broadhead ; and it is a 
remarkable fact that no less than five naval squadrons are at this 
moment commanded by old Collingwoods, namely, the Channel, the 
East Indian, the Pacific, the Australian, and the Flying Squadrons. 
Sherard Osborn brought the gunnery-drill of the ColUngwood, both 
as regards general quarters and small-arm practice on shore, to a 
very high degree of efficiency, serving as Mate until his promotion 
on May 4th, 1846, and afterwards as Gunnery Lieutenant until the 
ship was paid off on July 20th, 1848. In the ColUngwood Osborn 
visited most of the ports on the west coasts of South America, 
Mexico, and California, and the Society and Sandwich Islands ; and 
he was especially fascinated by the grandeur of the river systems of 
South America, as future fluvial highways of commerce. He col- 
lected and wrote much on this subject ; and it is very interesting, 
as instancing the completeness of all his life-work, that in after 
years, as one of the Directors of the Amazon Steam Navigation 
Company, he should have been able to realise one of the dreams of 
his youth. 

After the ColUngwood -was paid off, Osborn was appointed to com- 
mand the small screw-steamer Dwarf, for service on the coast of 
Ireland during the Smith O’Brien riots, and received great praise 
for his gallantry and seamanship in saving her when in a sinkiBg 
state, after a heavy gale of wind. But on the return of Sir Jammi 
Eom in the autumn of 1849, the fate of Sir John Franklin’s Eipe* 
ditiim, in which were many of his own friends and mesraaateS) 
absorbed all his attention, and aroused his enthusiasm to the utmost. 
For it was propoeed, and in very influential quarters, that the seandi 
for the Erdmt and Terror should be abandoned, it being snggerted 
that these ships had never entered Lancaster Sound, hat had goatt 
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down in Bafan Bay. Oslwm hotly opposed this advice with all 
the energy of his character,, repelling the arguments of those who 
wished to abandon Franklin to his fate with scornful indignation. 
He aroused the country, and before the close of 1849 the Govern- 
ment had resolved to renew the search. 

The Arctic Expedition of 1850-51, under Captain H. T. Austin, 
C.B., consisted of two sailing-vessels, the Resolute and Assistance, and 
two steam-tenders ; and Osborn received the command of the steamer 
Pioneer, as tender to Captain Austin’s ship, the Resolute. This 
Expedition, taken as a whole, and considering its various results, 
was the most successful and important that ever entered the Arctic 
regions. Captain Austin’s arrangements for winter-quarters, and 
the system he introduced, secured not only the health but the cheer- 
fulness and happiness of officers and men. There was no sickness, 
and the only death was due to an accident. M'Clintock, who had 
the experience of Sir James Ross’s Expedition to aid him, developed 
the system of sledge-travelling under Austin, and brought it to 
great perfection, so that many hundreds of miles were explored. 
Osborn showed the importance of steam-power in the ice, and his 
exploits in Melville Bay led directly to the adoption of powerful 
screw-steamers for the whaling fleet. This was his special part of 
the work ; but he was one of the leading spirits of the expedition, 
and accompanied Captain Ommanney in the journey across the 
frozen sea to Cape Walker, and onwards, in independent command, 
to the western extreme of Prince of Wales Land. Fifteen sledges, 
manned by 105 officers and men, were equipped for the search, and 
nobly did they all do their work. But Osborn gives the chief credit 
to the men. “ On them fell the hard labour, to ns fell the honours 
of the enterprise ; yet none excelled the men in cheerfulness and 
sanguine hopefulness.” Of the officers, “ M’Clintock,” says Osborn, 
“ had fairly won the palm ; in eighty days he had travelled 800 
miles, and heartily did all congratulate him on Lis success.” 

On the return of Captain Austin’s Expedition in the autumn of 
1851, Osborn again pleaded earnestly for a renewal of the search. 
Lntil the fate of Franklin and his people was discovered, and the 
records brought home, and not till then, Osborn again and again 
declared, would England have done her duty towards the captains, 
officers, and crews of H.M.S. Erebus and Terror. The publication of 
his ‘ Straj' Leaves from an Arctic Journal,’ in February 1852, which 
contains an admirable account of ice-navigation in Melville Bay, of 
Arctic winter-quarters, and of Arctic sledge-travelling, stimulated 
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public interest, and early in 1852 the dispatch of another expedition 
was decided upon. Osborn again commanded the Pioneer , having 
been promoted to the rank of Commander ; and, owing to his previous 
experience, his presence in the expedition was invaluable. He 
passed two most trying winters up Wellington Channel, and made 
long sledge-joumeys, one of which, exceeding a thousand miles, on 
foot. Eeturning home in the autumn of 1855, he for a few months 
was Commander of the Korfolk District Coast Guard, an appoint- 
ment he accepted to recruit his health. He had been for five sum- 
mers and three winters in the Arctic regions, a service which he 
ever looked upon as an invaluable training for a naval officer, and 
from the day of his return he contemplated the renewal of scientific 
Arctic research at some future day. During the brief interval of 
rest he undertook the difficult task of editing the journals of Sir 
Kobert M‘Clure, and in April 1856 was published, ‘ The Discovery 
of a North-West Passage by H.M.S. Investigator, Captain B. M‘Clure, 
edited by Captain Sherard Osborn,’ which has since passed through 
four editions. 

The Crimean war had broken out before the return of the Arctic 
Expedition, and Sherard Osborn was soon called from his brief 
rest to active service. He was appointed to H.M.S. Vesuvius in 
the Black Sea, and assisted Admiral Boxer in restoring order in 
Balaklava Harbour. He was present at the capture of Kertch, and 
in the spring of 1866 he succeeded Captain Lyons in command of 
a light squadron, of fourteen to eighteen gunboats and dispatch 
vessels in the Sea of Azov, the shores of which were lined with 
extensive depdts of provisions for the supply of SebastopoL With 
extraordinary dash and celerity Osborn attacked position after 
position, and destroyed the accumulated stores at Berdiansk, Tagan- 
rog, Gheisk, and Arahat. During the campaign of 1865 he was 
promoted to post-rank, and, at the special request of Sir Edmond 
Lyons, was appointed to the Medusa, in which vessel he continued 
to command the Sea of Azov squadron until the signature of the 
treaty of peace. In this remarkable service Sherard Osborn dis- 
played great powers of organization, combined with dash and 
rapidity of action. In recognition of its value he was created a 
Companion of the Order of the Bath, an officer of the Jjeg^oa 
Honour, and of the Medjidje. 

It was at this time, in 1856, that Sherard Osborn became a 
Fellow of the Boyal Geographical Society, just nineteen yearn 
and in 1867 he contributed a paper ‘On the Geography of the 
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Sea of Azov, the Putrid Sea, and the adjacent Coasts, with Eemarks 
on their Commercial Future,’ which was published in the twenty- 
seventh volume of our ‘ Journal.’ 

In the spring of 1857 Captain Osborn was appointed to H.M.S. 
Furious, on the breaking out of the war with China, and he was 
entrusted with the responsible duty of escorting fifteen gunboats 
to China, some of them of the lightest draught that had ever passed 
the Cape. Sir William Palmer, the Commander-in-Chief at Devon- 
port, was so much struck with the arduous nature of the task 
that, in giving Captain Osborn his parting orders, he said, in the 
presence of his Secretary, Mr. Charles Bicbards, “ If you ever. 
Sir, deliver all that squadron safe to your Admiral in China, you 
deserve to be made a Commodore.” By carrying the squadron on a 
great circle to the south of the Cape the passage was made without 
a single disaster ; the gunboats arrived safely at Hong-Kong, and 
their presence changed the character of the war, and brought our 
negotiations to a successful issue. Captain Osborn took a pro- 
minent part in all the operations of the war, from the escalade of 
Canton to the capture of the Taku Forts in 1858, and he was the 
first to reach the city of Tien-tsin. He afterwards took Lord Elgin 
to Japan, and led the squadron beyond the surveyed portion of 
Yedo Bay, until the ships were anchored within gunshot of the 
capital ; which secured the signature of a satisfactory treaty between 
Great Britain and Japan. 

In September 1858 the question arose as to how far it was pos- 
sible to declare the River Yang-tsze navigable for Europeans, and 
Captain Osborn Undertook to test it by taking the Furious, accom- 
panied by the Ovutser and two gunboats, up the river as fer as she 
would go. The river was fidling, and the navigation was most 
intricate and difficult. Several times the Furious had to be cleared 
to her keel, in order to float her off unknown reefs and shoals; but 
he succeeded in reaching Hankow, 600 miles from the sea. The 
service was a most important one, for it enabled Lord THIgin to 
insist on the river being opened to foreign commerce; and at this 
moment there is a line of steamers on it carrying a valuable Euro- 
pean trade. The Ambassador spoke of the transport of the Furim 
to Hankow as a feat unparalleled in naval history, and added that 
the successful issue of the undertaking was due “ to the energy, pn>* 
fessional skill, courage, and judgment, of Captain Osborn and his able 
Master,” Mr. Stephen Court, another old Arctic officer, who had 
served with distinction in the Investigator under Sir Bohert M'Clure* 
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In 1859 Sherard Osborn returned to England in shattered 
health, and worked hard to support his family by literary labours. 
He published his ‘ Cruise in Japanese Waters,’ ‘ The Fight on the 
Peiho,’ ‘ On Allied Operations in China,’ ‘ Our Position with China,’ 
‘ War and Progress in China,’ and ‘ A Cruise in the Yangtsze,’ as 
articles in ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ in 1859 and 1860. In the 
same periodical he also published ‘ The Voyage of the Fox in the 
Arctic Seas,’ in January 1860 ; ‘ Iron Clad Ships of War,’ in No- 
vember and December 1860, and March 1861 ; ‘ The Trans- 
atlantic Telegraph Iceland Eoute,’ in February 1861 ; and ‘ The 
Physical Geography of the Sea,’ in March 1861. It was in De- 
cember 1859, also, that he published his charming memoir of the 
illustrious Arctic navigator for whose succour he had devoted the 
best years of his own life. ‘ The Career, Last V oyage, and Fate of 
Sir John FrankUn,’ was one of Sherard Osborn’s noblest literary 
efforts. At this period, also, Osborn contributed two papers to our 
‘ Proceedings,’ namely, ‘ Eemarks upon the Amount of Light experi- 
enced in High Northern Latitudes during the Absence of the Sun,’ 
and ‘ Notes Geographical and Commercial made during the Passage 
of H.M.S. Furious in 1858 from Shanghai to the Gulf of Pecheli 
and back.’ 

In 1861 Captain Osborn was appointed to H.M.S. Donegal, and 
served on the coast of Mexico until the following year, when the 
Donegal was paid off. In June 1862 a proposal was made to Sherard 
Osborn by Mr. Lay, as agent to the Chinese Government, that he 
should take command of a large squadron of armed vessels to be 
equipped by him in England for the suppression of piracy on the 
coast of China, on the understanding that he would not be placed 
under any native authorities, but receive his orders direct from the 
Emperor. A squadron of six vessels was constructed, equipped, and 
carried to the neighbourhood of Peking in 1863 , with Osbom in 
supreme command, and Charles Forbes, Bnrgoyne, Allen Young, 
and Spencer Chapman under him. But, on reporting himself, 
Osbom found that the Chinese Government repudiated the engage- 
utents of its agent, and wished to place a mandarin as a snpecior 
officer over him; and he found also that the altered condiiafiais 
were likely to cause embarrassment to his own Government. 
^ the one hand, he stiU had the opportunity of making a large 
fortune in a perfectly legitimate way ; on the other, he eaw Hiat 
his continuance in command might prove compromising to ^itisih 
interests in China. He took a truly patriotic course, — sacrificed 
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private considerations to the interests of his country, and withdrew 
the whole force. For this unselfish decision he received the 
warmest official commendation, and the cordial personal thanks of 
Lord Palmerston. But anyone who knew Osborn could have no 
douht of bis course of action under such circumstances. Devotion 
to his profession and love of country were the ruling passions of 
his life. 

At this time Captain Cowper Coles was urging his turret system, 
which he had first conceived while serving under Sherard Osborn 
in the Sea of Azov, on the attention of the Admiralty. In deve- 
loping his ideas Captain Coles had always received cordial encou- 
ragement from Oshom ; and in 1864 Captain Osborn was appointed 
to H.M:.S. Boyal Sovereign, an old line-of-battle ship which had been 
cut down and specially adapted to test the new turret system 
invented by Cowper Coles. Osborn held this command until the 
end of 1864, and reported on the perfect success with which 12-ton 
guns were for the first time used at sea, and generally on the 
excellence of the turret system. 

It was durii^ this period of home service that Osborn at length 
found time to turn his attention to a renewal of Arctic discovery. He 
was perfect master of his subject, and bad read and carefully weighed 
all that had been done and written on Arctic matters, both before 
and since his own return from the far north in 1845, He knew 
that if the unknown region round the Pole was to be discovered and 
explored, it must be by that system of sledge-travelling which was 
developed in Captain Austin’s Expedition by Sir Leopold M‘Clin- 
tock. Consequently the route to be selected must be that which, 
while offering the greatest facilities for retreat, also furnished the 
means of travelling along a continuous coast-line running .north- 
wards. In his memorable paper, read before the Geographical 
Society on January 23rd, 1866, Sherard Osborn eloquently advo- 
cated the dispatch of a naval Arctic Expedition to explore Ihs 
unknown Polar region by the route of Smith Sound, and consist- 
ing of two vessels. Never was there so large and enthusiasfio a 
gathering of Arctic officers and men of science ; and it was felt 
that, in spite of delays and sneers and divided counsels, Osborn’s 
proposal would eventually be adopted. He had on his side com- 
plete knowledge, judgment, tact, untiring energy, and perseverance- 
In his youth Osbom was impetuous, and was occasionally hurried 
by his zeal into writing or saying things which created opposition. 
But in his mature years this impetuosity was kept well in hand. 
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and became a useful servant to aid in the achievement of great 
ends. The subject was thoroughly ventilated in 1865 ; articles 
were written in leading periodicals, and the public became accus- 
tomed to its discussion ; Osborn was satisfied with this result for 
the moment, and bided his time. 

His great talent for organisation led to his being offered and to 
his accepting the appointment of Agent to the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Eailway, and he sailed for Bombay in March 1865. During 
the following year he devoted his whole energies to the improve- 
ment of arrangements for the traffic, and especially for the transport 
and shipment of cotton bales, and he effected great and extensive 
reforms. When, in April 1866, he was obliged to resign his appoint- 
ment and return to England, owing to ill health, the Government 
of Bombay expressed “ very sincere regret at the prospect of the 
loss of his services, which have been most valuable to the Govern- 
ment and to the public.” In 1867 he became Managing Director 
of the Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Company, for the 
purpose of giving his professional knowledge to the work of 
establishing submarine telegraph communication between Great 
Britain and her Eastern and Australian possessions. In four years 
this undertaking was completed by a series of submarine cables from 
Falmouth, the Mediterranean and Bed Sea, to India, China, and 
Australia. Sherard Osborn, in completing this great work, served 
the commercial as well as the naval and military interests of his 
country ; and when he" read his paper at our Meeting on Novem- 
ber 29th, 1870, ‘ On the Geography of the Bed of the Atlantic, 
Indian Ocean, and Mediterranean Sea,’ he announced that during 
the two previous years his Company had laid 17,000 miles of 
cable, -w'orth 6,000, OOOZ. He continued to preside over the work 
of the Telegraph Maintenance Company from 1867 to 1873. 

In 1868 Sherard Osborn contested Birkenhead in the Liberal 
interest, and fought a gallant battle against the overpowering local 
influence of Messrs. Laird. His feilure was an undoubted loss to 
the House of Commons and to the country. He had a most agreeable 
voice, great powers of diction, and a ready fluency, which, added 
to hm extensive and varied knowledge, and his aptitu^ as mi 
administrator and organiser of work, would have ensured to him 
Parliamentary and official success. In 1871 he had command of 
H.M.S. Hercules in the Channel squadron for some mcmths, and on 
the 29th of May, 1873, he was promoted to the rank of Bear-Admiral. 
In 1867 he published two articles in ‘ Blackwood’s Mhigamne ’ <m 
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‘ Onr Naval Defences ’ and on ‘ The Turret-ships of England and 
America;’ and in 1873 he brought out a thoughtful and most 
valuable pamphlet on coast defences. 

Ever zealous for the advancement of the objects of this Society, 
and desirous of giving some lasting mark of his sense of the use that 
our library had often been to him in his researches, he quite recently 
presented the Council with the sum of 200Z., to be laid out in the 
purchase of valuable works. He did not intend that the name of 
the giver should become known, but his death removes all necessity 
for concealment, and it is right that the Fellows should know to 
whom we are indebted for this munificent gift. 

After preparing the way by repeated recurrence to the subject in 
periodicals, Sherard Osborn read his second paper, ‘ On the Renewal 
of Arctic Exploration,’ at a meeting of our Society in January 1872. 
He maintained the same views as he had propounded in 1865, and 
again urged the value and importance of such expeditions as a school 
for training naval officers, and as a noble and useful occupation in 
time of peace. The interval had been well spent, and it was found 
that all Arctic authorities were now unanimously in favour of Sherard 
Osborn’s route by Smith Sound. It was clear that the public mind 
was moved, and that it only remained to convince the Government 
that such was the case. During 1872 an exhaustive Memorandum 
on the scientific results to be obtained by Arctic exploration was 
prepared, the greater part of which was written by Osborn ; and in 
December he accompanied our deputation to Mr. Lowe and Mr. 
Goschen, and took a leading part in the representations that were 
made. But the result was unsatisfactory. 

Sherard Osbom found that the obstacle was the official objecticai, 
based on the alleged difficulties and danger of ice-navigation. He 
therefore became convinced that this objection must be removed, 
and that the only practical way of getting rid of it was to dispatch 
a naval officer to the Arctic r^ions to give a lively and fredi report 
on ice-navigation and on the modem system of overcoming obstacles 
to progress in the ice. He selected for this service Commander 
A. H. Markham, who, under Admiral Osborn’s auspices, visited 
Baffin Bay, Barrow Strait, and the Gulf of Boothia in a whalw, 
acquired a thorough knowledge of ice-navigation with the aid of 
steam, and returned in perfect safety. .The results of his observa- 
tions were published in a work, entitled ‘ A Whaling Cruise to 
Baffin Bay, in 1873,’ to which Sherard Osbom wrote an introduc- 
tion. Strengthened with this additional evidence, I and the Fresh 
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dent of the Eoyal Society, accompanied by Admiral Sherard Osborn, 
had an interview with the Prime Minister on August 1st, 1874, the 
result of which is well known. An Arctic Expedition was decided 
upon, and in December of last year a Committee, consisting of 
Admirals Eichards, M'Clintock, and Sherard Osborn, was appointed 
by the Admiralty to arrange all the details, and to recommend the 
instructions that should be given to the leader of the Expedition. 
Their arduous labours were completed last March ; and thus, after 
ten years, the efforts of Sherard Osborn to secure the dispatch of an 
Expedition to discover and explore the unknown region round the 
Pole were at length crowned with success. 

The loss of our lamented Associate at such a moment is peculiarly 
sad. On Monday, the 3rd of May, he went to Portsmouth, and was 
constantly on board the Alert and Discovery during the two fol- 
lowing days, making the acquaintance of the younger ofBcers, 
offering useful suggestions, and doing many acts of thoughtful 
kindness. On the 5th, he returned to London ; and he died very 
suddenly, and without any warning of illness, on the evening of the 
6th of May. His remains were interred in the Highgate Cemetery 
on Monday the 10th, the very day on which we all looked forward 
to hearing his cheery voice in this room. I and the Secretary of 
our Society were among the numerous old friends who followed 
him to his last resting-place. Many comrades in the Arctic regions 
stood round his grave : — Sir Leopold M'Clintock, Admiral Eichards, 
Captain Allen, Mr. Clements Markham, Dr, Lyall, Dr. Pickthom, 
Mr. Allen Young, and Mr. John Barrow, the long-tried friend of all 
Arctic voyagers. The Expedition which is about to sail was repre- 
sented by Captain Nares, Captain Stephenson, Commander A. H. 
Markham, and Lieutenants Giffard, Parr, Eawson, and Egerton. Of 
old Colliugwoods there were Admiral Eowley Lambert, and Mr. 
Clements Markham; and of other old friends and messmates — 
Sir John Hay, Captains Mayne, Seymour, Davidson, Forbes, Mr. 
Spencer Chapman, and Colonel Jenkin Jones, were present. 

Sherard Osborn had just reached the age of fifty-three. Pew vaea. 
have completed so much work of lasting and permanent value in so 
a space of time. His loss will be long and deeply felt in flie 
public service, by the Fellows and Council of this Society, and by a 
wide circle of friends. It is a sad commencement tor the Arctic 
Expedition. But it should not and will not cast gloom over it. 
Sherard Osborn has been called away after having done his w<ark 
bravely and manfully in this world. A truer saUor, a braver 
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ofBcer, a kinder and more warm-hearted friend, never breathed. 
He leaves behind him a bright example to follow, and that example 
will strengthen the resolves of the young Arctic officers to deserve 
the praise which he woald have given them with no sparing hand, 
and to do honour to that noble profession which Sherard Osborn 
loved so well. 

Alexander George Findlay. — A name known wherever the flag 
of the British Marine has floated, is placed in the list of our losses 
dniing the Session just drawing to a close. Mr. Findlay’s con- 
nection with this Society dates from the year 1844, and during the 
last nineteen years, with two short intervals, he had been an active 
and much-esteemed Member of its Council and Committees. He 
was bom in London, January .6th, 1812; his physique during his 
life, which was never equal to his mental powers, became gradually 
impaired as the latter ripened, and he died at Dover on the 3rd 
of the present month, in his 64th year, the event being precipitated 
by the loss of his wife a few weeks previously. 

Mr. Findlay’s younger days were occupied in the compilation 
of Geographical and Hydrographical works, of which his Atlases 
of Ancient and Comparative Geography are best known to the 
publia But he did not confine himself to one department of 
geographical work, his talents soon finding scope in supplying the 
wants of a class whose literature is to the landsman a sealed book ,* 
and by the death of John Purdy, the Hydrographer, in 1843, he 
was placed in the position of successor to this branch of nautical re- 
search and authorship. One of his first works of real importance to- 
the maritime world was the exhaustive ‘Directory for the Naviga- 
tion of the Pacific Ocean,’ comprising 1400 pages. This was pub- 
lished in 1851, and for its production he was highly complimented 
in different quarters, and especially by our former President, Sir 
Roderick Murchison. Years of intense labour and application 
were devoted to this work, which stood as the foundation and 
model for all his later productions. 

By the death of Mr. Laurie in 1868, who had previously been the- 
medium of making public Mr. Findlay’s works, an opportunity was 
ofiered for an enlarged field of enterprise and usefulness, of which 
he took advantage, resuscitating a business which boasts of being 
the oldest of its class in Europe but one, and that the respected 
house of Van Keulen, of Amsterdam, which has existed nearly two 
and a half centiiiies. Since that date he has been patiently and- 
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thoroughly working out the designs which he had formed, and which 
he lived to accomplish, the greatest of them being his series of ‘ Six 
Nautical Directories for the whole World,’ comprising 6000 pages. 
These constitute a monument of industry and perseverance, and are 
accepted as standard authorities in every quarter of the globe. His 
books, including the above with the minor but equally valuable 
‘ Sailing Directions,’ amount altogether to the enormous total of 
nearly 10,000 pages, and all are now in constant and daily use. 

As a Cartographer Mr. Findlay showed a practical knowledge 
of the sailor’s requirements which the Hydrographic Department of 
the Admiralty were not able to surpass, and his series of Charts 
are well known and appreciated by the Mercantile Marine. 

Notwithstanding that his own occupations demanded all his 
energy, he contrived to study numerous branches of science, the 
results of which, from time to time, were communicated to this and 
other Societies for the public benefit, and for one of these, on ‘ The 
English Lighthouse System,’ the Society of Arts awarded him a 
Medal. 

Mr. Findlay was endowed with a wonderfully retentive memojy, 
which stored up information from all sources, and readily yielded 
itself for use, when called upon, to the most minute detail. The 
multitude of subjects with which he was conversant was always 
a matter of surprise to his numerous scientific and other friends. The 
subject of Ocean Currents was one to which he gave great thought 
and attenticm, and he endeavoured, by the digestion of all available 
information, to reduce to order and usefulness the system of Nature’s 
laws for the advantage of the seaman. On several occasions this 
Society has received valuable additions to its ‘Journal’ from his 
fertile brain and ready pen, one of which, on the Gulf-stream 
controversy, will be fresh in the minds of many. 

In Arctic discoveries he always took a deep interest. At the 
time of Sir John Franklin’s catastrophe he sifted the uncertainty of 
his route in an able paper contained in the 26 th volume of the 
‘ Journal,’ and he served as a member of the Arctic Committee of 
our Society which prepared the arguments that have at length led 
to our Government undertaking the Expedition now on foot. 

Altiiough Mr. Findlay’s works are principally Hydrographical, 
yet he was ever competent to take part in Geographical discussions, 
and devoted much time to his friend Dr. Livingstone’s labours, for 
whose determined character he had much admiration ; indeed 
the question of the Sources of the Nile was the last subject of 
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his careful investigations, as it was that of his lamented friend. 
The 29th volume of the Sociely’s ‘Journal,’ which is occupied 
entirely by Captain Burton’s detailed account of his researches, in 
company with Captain Speke, in the Lake Eegions of Central 
Equatorial Africa during the years 1857-9, is illustrated by a Map 
of their routes, constructed by Mr. Findlay from the observations 
of Captain Speke. This Map has since been extensively used as a 
foundation for numerous delineations of the successive explora- 
tions of Livingstone,)^Grant, amd Baker. The question of the 
connection of the Lake Tanganyika with the Nile formed the sub- 
ject of a paper contained in the 27th volume of the ‘ Journal,’ 
accompanied by a comparative series of Maps relating to the 
northern end of the lake. 

He was elected an Honorary Member of the Societa Geografica 
Italiana in 1870, under the Presidency of that able Geographer, the 
Chevalier Cristoforo Negri. 

Mr. Findlay’s private life is known to few, but those who are 
acquainted with it held in the greatest respect his noble and un- 
selfish spirit. Leaving no children to continue his good name, 
he has entrusted this duty to his nephews, who, uniting their 
efforts, will doubtless endeavour to maintain the reputation of his 
works, and in so doing perpetuate his memory. 

M. D Avezac. — During the past year we have lost our oldest and 
one of the most distinguished of our Honorary Corresponding Mem- 
bers, M. d Avezac. The death of this eminent French geographer 
has been deeply felt by his own countrymen ; but his labours 
during more than half a century have been too valuable to geo- 
graphers of all nations not to have called forth a feeling of general 
regret at his loss. 

Marie- Amand-Pascal d’ Avezac de Castera Macaya was bom at 
Tarbes on the 18th April, 1800, of an old family of excellent posi- 
tion in Bigorre, on which country he published, in 1823, a work in 
two volumes, entitled ‘Essais historiques sur le Bigorre.’ 

In 1833 he read before the Academy of Sciences in Paris a 
memoir, entitled ‘ Examen et rectification des positions d4ter- 
min&s astronomiquement en Afrique par Mungo Park;’ and from this 
period till his death we find him producing a multiplicity of 
valuable geographical works, from the number of which I can 
only afford space to quote such as most prominently indicate the 
extent and variety of his attainments, and of his application of them- 
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In his ‘Esquisse generals de I’Afrique, et I’Afrique ancienne,’ pub- 
lished in 1844, and in his ‘ lies d’Afrique,’ published in 1848, we find 
combined in him the historian, the descriptive geographer, the man 
of science, and the antiquary. Of the interest he took in technical 
geography, we have evidence in his ‘ Aper 9 U historique sur la 
Boussole et ses Applications a I’Etude des Phenomenes du Mag- 
netisms Terrestre,’ published in 1860, and in bis ‘ Coup d’oeil his- 
torique sur la Projection des Cartes de Geographie,’ published in 
1863. The predilections of M. d’Avezac, however, mainly leaned 
to the antiquarian side of geography. In 1852 he published a 
valuable memoir on the ancient Istriot geographer, ‘ Ethicus.’ In 
1845 he had brought out a little work on ‘ Les lies fantastiques de 
rOcean occidental du moj’en age ; ’ and it was about this time 
(1845-6) that his researches into the history of Atlantic discovery 
led him to dispute the claims to priority on behalf of the Portu- 
guese, which had been put forth in 1842 by the Viscomte de San- 
tarem. While it is impossible to doubt that each of these learned 
men was actuated by the most honourable motives, it is, perhaps, 
equally to be feared that the love of country carried each some- 
what beyond the limits of impartial criticism. But not the less 
have the learned researches of the two supplied us with a variety 
of facts of much value in the history of geography. In later days 
M. d’Avezac has occupied himself with ‘ Considerations geographi- 
ques sur le Bresil, a propos de I’histoire de cet empire par M. de 
Vamhagen,’ and with dissertations on the date of the birth of 
Columbus, and the authenticity of the narrative of the life of the 
great discoverer by his son Ferdinand. 

M. d’Avezac was admitted into the Societe de Geographie in 
Paris in 1831, and from 1833 to 1835 occupied the post of “ Secre- 
taire General ” to the Society. Thirteen times he was elected Vice- 
President, and six different times he had the honour of occupying 
the chair of President of the Society. In 1873 he received, as an 
entirely exceptional honour, the title of honorary President of the 
Central Commission of the Society. M. d’Avezac was a member of 
the Institute of France, and one of the foimders of the Ethnological 
Society of Paris'. He -W&a elected an Honorary Corresponding 
Member of our Society in 1836, and took pleasure, when his health 
permitted, in visiting the meetings of the Geographical Section of 
the British Association. He was also an honorary member of the 
Asmtic Society, and of many other literary societies in Europe, 
Asia, and America, and was decorated with many foreign ordeos. 
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These are some of the facts by which M. d’Avezac was known to 
the world at large. Those who had the honour and privilege of 
knowing* him personally, can never forget that unvarying kindU- 
ness of manner which was the natural expression of his frank and 
generous character. His zeal in controversy never betrayed him into 
the slightest deviation from courtesy, and he begrudged no amount 
of labour that might give proof of the loyalty of his friendship. 
He was sincerely beloved and honoured by the elite of the French 
literary world, and when, after six months of exhausting suffering, 
passed unremittingly in the prison of his arm-chair, his worn-out 
body was carried to the grave, that love and that respect were 
testified by the presence of all the members of the Institute of 
France, and by such of the members of the Societe de Geographie 
as were at the time present in Paris. An allocution was then pro- 
nounced in his honour by M. Alfred Maury on the part of the 
Institute, and another by M. Deloche on the part of the Spciete 
de Geographie. M. d’Avezac’s death took place on the 14th of 
Januaiy last. 

Henrt Geinnell. — The name of Henry Grinnell, of New York, 
will ever he held in the highest esteem by English geographers for the 
prominent part betook in promoting the search of the lost Sir John 
Franklin, and for having equipped at his own cost the vessel which 
sailed with that object under the command of De Haven in 1850. 
He was horn at New Bedford, in Massachusetts, hut he removed at 
an early age to New York, where, in course of time, he became a 
shipowner and merchant, and arrived at great wealth and reputa- 
tion. He was the founder and first President of the American 
Geographical Society, and was elected in 1862 one of the Honorary 
Corresponding Members of our own body. Part of the expense of 
the celebrated expedition of Dr. Kane, and the later voyages of Hayes 
and Hall, was defrayed by this enlightened and munificent patron 
of geographical enterprise. He died at New York on the 30th of 
June, 1874, at the age of seventy-five. 

Sir Charles Lyell, Bart. — Although known to the world almost 
exclusively as a geologist, this distinguished writer and worker 
may be claimed also as a geographer, on account not only of the 
numerous journeys he undertook to distant countries for scientific 
investigation, hut because Geology, in his hands, especially in bis 
greatest work, ‘ The Principles,’ embraced, to a great extent, Um 
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same class of phenomena as Physical Geography. It is claimed for 
him, with justice, that he was the first to seek, with complete insight 
and definiteness of aim, in physical agencies now in operation, the 
causes of those great changes which the earth and its inhabitants 
have undergone in past times ; and such inquiries necessarily 
included an explanation of the latest changes which brought about 
the present configuration of the earth’s surface. In fact, to the 
Physical Geographer, ‘ The Principles of Geology,’ particularly the 
10 th and 11th editions, and his ‘Antiquity of Man,’ are rich store- 
houses of facts and reasonings in this department of science, which 
he would search for in vain elsewhere. This grpat philosophical 
geologist, from the first, took an interest in the aims of our Society, 
having joined it in- the year of its foundation, and paid frequent 
visits to its collections for the purposes of inquiry and reference up 
to within a few months of his death. 

He was born at Kinnordy, in Forfarshire, the residence of his 
father, a landed proprietor of the county, on the 14th of November, 
1797. His early education was received at a private school at 
Midhurst, and in due time he entered at Exeter College, Oxford, 
where in 1819 he took his Bachelor’s degree and obtained a second 
class in Classical Honours in the Easter Term. He was first led to 
the study of Geology by attending Dr. Buckland’s lectures on that 
science after leaving the University, and hencefoiVard he devoted 
all his time and energies to the fascinating pursuit. The first 
portion of his ‘ Principles of Geology ’ appeared in 1830 ; but before 
that date he had contributed numerous papers to the Geological 
Society, which gave indications of those powers of accurate observa- 
tion and pHlosophical generalisation which subsequently procured 
for him the reputation of the greatest geologist of the day. 

It is not our purpose, nor is this the place, to pass in review the 
numerous subsequent works he published on geological subjects. 
A few details may, however, be given regarding the many journeys 
he undertook for the purpose of geological investigation of distant 
lo(^litie6. In the earlier part of his career he visited, with this 
object, Norway, Sweden, the Danish Islands, Switzerland, Southern 
Italy, and Spain; and the successive editions of ‘The Principles’ 
were enriched by the observations made during these tours. In 1841 
he undertook a longer journey to the United States of America, 
remaining for a year, and travelling over the Northern and Middle 
States as fiw southward as Carolina. The general results of this 
important journey were given to the world in his narratsre, in two 
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volnmes, entitled, ‘ Travels in North America, with Geological Ob- 
servations on the United States. Canada, and Nova Scotia,’ published 
in 1846. Besides its special interest in relation to Geology, this 
work proved attractive as containing the observations of a thoughtful 
mind on the social, oeconomic, and general aspects of the country, 
and justifies us in placing our deceased colleague in the foremost 
rank of travellers. In 1845 he paid another visit to North America, 
devoting himself more especially to the Southern States and the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico. An account of this journey was 
given in his ‘ Second Visit to the United States of horth America,’ 
published in 1849. 

Sir Charles Lyell received the honour of Knighthood in 1848, 
and was raised to a Baronetcy in 1864, on the recommendation of 
Lord Palmerston, the then Prime Minister, The title becomes 
extinct by his decease. 

The Rev. Charles New. — This distinguished African traveller 
and Honorary Corresponding Member of our Society, whose recent 
loss near Mombasa we have to deplore, was bom at Fulham in 
January, 1840. His parents were of humble station in life, but, 
like those of Br. Livingstone, endowed with sterling moral qualities, 
which influenced the character and career of their children. From 
his father he inherited a spirit of indomitable courage and perse- 
verance, and to his mother he owed the training which gave a pious 
direction to his mind. The only education he received was obtained 
at the St. John’s National School, supplemented by attendance at 
the Sunday Schools of the United Methodist Free Church Chapel at 
IValham Green, during the time when his week-days were occupied 
ill earning the means wherewith to assist his parents. When a 
little older he learnt the mechanical trade of hoot-making, at which 
he Worked until he resolved to choose the profession of minister in 
the church of his adoption. 

About this time be became acquainted with the Rev. John Steele, 
who took deep interest in him, gave him a home, famished him 
with books for study, and encouraged him in the use of his talent 
as an occasional preacher. His deep piety and consistent character 
led that gentleman, when on a visit to London, to recommend him 
to the notice of the Rev. E. Eckett, ex-President of the United Metho- 
dist Free Churches. He followed the profession of minister for about 
three years, and the esteem he gained was shown by his being sent to 
Bristol as a representative at the Annual Assembly in July, 1862 — a 
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tnming-poirit in his life, as it was there that he was requested to 
accept the post of missionary in East Africa as the colleague of the 
Eev. Thomas Wakefield. He left England on the 12th December of 
the same year ; on his way out making the acquaintance of Colonel 
Playfair, who had been appointed to the Consulate of Zanzibar, and 
was proceeding thither by the same route. 

Eeaching Bombay on the 11th January, 1863, he was kindly 
entertained by Dr. Wilson, of the Scottish Free Church, and by the 
Eev. D. WEliamson, of the United Presbyterian Society, whose 
generosity made a deep impression on his mind during his two 
months’ stay. Having a recommendation from Sir Charles Wood, 
then Indian Secretary, the document was presented ; and Sir Bartle 
Prere, with his usual courtesy, granted him a passage on board the 
Rleiad to Zanzibar, where he arrived on the 7th of April, and in 
another fortnight at Mombasa. 

After grappling with fever and acquiring the language, he com- 
menced work among the Wanika in September, 1863. During the 
nine years he was thus engaged his love of travel led him to make 
various important journeys in the interior. In 1866 he penetrated 
among the GaEas, calling at Lamu and Patte, returning by the Ozi, 
and traversing a portion of the Galla land to Malinde ; whence he 
returned overland by Takaunga to Mombasa. In October of the 
same year, in company with Mr. Wakefield, he left Mombasa again 
on another visit to the Gallas, visiting many new districts, the 
journey occupying about four months. 

In July, 1871, he started on his remarkable expedition to Kilima- 
Njaro, taking Lake Jipe by the way. As already recorded in our 
‘ Proceedings,’ he was the first traveller who had succeeded in 
actually reaching the snows of this wonderful mountain. On Mon- 
day, the 14th August, he made his first ascent of Kilima-Njaro, and 
on the 26th succeeded in his object of reaching the snowy cap. On 
his return he visited the previously unknown Lake Chala, and 
arrived at Elbe, the Mission Villi^e near Mombasa, on the 10th of 
October. Not the least important of his services to science on this 
hazardous but successful journey was the making a collection of tihe 
plants growing near the snow-line on EEima-Njaro, whidh was 
found to possess pecuEar interest. 

After this last undertaking Mr. New obtained leave of abseace for 
the purpose of visiting his native country, and on the 16th March, 
1872, arrived at Zanzibar. Here his journey to TSngland was 
interrupted by his being invited by our Council to join the 
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Livingstone Search Expedition, nnder Lieutenant Dawson; hut 
Mr. Stanley arriving in the mean time from his successful succour 
of the great traveller, the Expedition was broken up, and he 
came home. While in England during this temporary visit, 
he was actively employed in the work of the Missionary Society 
to which he belonged, attending the meetings, besides lecturing 
in most of the principal towns of the kingdom for the British and 
Eoreign Anti-Slavery Society. He found time, however,, to write 
an account of his ten years’ labours and travels, which he pub- 
lished under the title of ‘ Life, Wanderings, and Labours in 
Eastern Africa.’ Previoiis to his departure for Africa the second 
time, he was received, on the recommendation of Sir Bartle Erere, 
as a Corresponding Member of the Eoyal Geographical Society, an 
honour which seemed to inspire him with a stronger desire to do 
the work on which his heart was set. 

He left England again on the 7th of May, 1874, arriving in 
Zanzibar after a quick passage of twenty-six days. In less than a 
fortnight he had organised a party for a trip to Usambara ; and in 
less than .two months after his departure from England he was again 
in the heart of the African jungle, visiting Vuga, the capital of 
Usambara, and travelling thence across the picturesque and little 
known country which lies betwen Vuga and Mombasa. An account 
of this journey was transmitted by him to us, and read at our 
Meeting of the 12th April last. After a short period of rest at the 
Mission Village of Eibe, on November 30th, 1874, he wrote to his 
family : “ I am ready to start for Chagga, my men cross for the main- 
land to-day ; I shall be away for three months or longer, but you 
shall hear from me as soon as possible.” The promised communica- 
tion was never made, for he died on his return journey. It appears 
from a statement made by the Eev. Mr. Williams, of the Church 
Missionary Society, that he made his way to Chagga, but found the 
Chief very exacting, so that, after staying some time, he started 
back for the coast. On Saturday, February 13th, 1875, he sent a 
letter to his colleague, stating he was very iU, and begging some 
assistance. This was promptly attended to, but the succour arrived 
too late ; he had expired when the messengers returned. Mr. 
Wakefield was soon by his corpse, which was carried to Eibe, and 
biuied by the side of former colleagues, equally victims of this 
treacherous climate. 

Augustus It.vy.MOXD Makgaky, who was barbarously and treache- 
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rously murdered at Manwyne on the south-west frontier of China, 
on the 21st or 22nd of February last, was the third son of Major- 
General Margary, E.E., and was bom at Belgaum, Bombay, on the 
26th May, 1846. 

As a child he was remarkable for his sweetness of disposition, 
courage, and intelligence. His natural perseverance and apti- 
tude were such that, although he had no instmctor but his 
mother in the tropical climate in which his first years were 
spent, when sent home to school in France, at the age of nine 
years, he took his place with ease amongst English boys of his 
own age. After a time spent under the care of the Eector of 
Swafield in Norfolk, and at the North Walsham Grammar' School, 
he was. for seven or eight years at Brighton College; and having 
further pursued his studies for two years al; the London University, 
he obtained a nomination to compete for a student interpretership 
in China. He succeeded in passing a successful examination, and 
was sent out in that capacity on the 20th March, 1867. His strict 
attention to duty and study at Pekin again secured his success, 
and he obtained the reward for rapid proficiency in the Chinese 
language. 

In 1870 he was sent as interpreter to Tam-suy in Formosa, and 
made during his residence several excursions into the northern 
part of the island. When at Ke-lung he had, with his fiiend Mr. 
John Dodd, a British merchant there, the happiness of rescuing 
about forty-two lives from shipwreck at the risk of his own, during 
the raging of a violent typhoon on the 9th August, 1871, for which 
deed of bravery they both received the Eoyal Humane Society’s 
medal, and were honoured by the Queen with the decoration of the 
Albert Medal of the First Class. In 1872 he visited his native 
land for sixteen months, and took part in a discussion on Formosa 
at one of our evening meetings during th^t time. Eetuming to 
Shanghai, rid the trans-continental railway through North America, 
and touching at Japan, he received instructions in August 1874 fix>m 
H.B.M.’s minister at Pekin, to proceed at once through the vast 
south-western provinces of China to await at one of the passes on 
the fixmtier of Yun-nan the arrival of Colonel Browne’s exploring 
party feona Calcutta, which was to proceed vi& Bunnah and iq> the 
Irrawaddy. 

In a letter dated August 16th, 1874, he wrote : “ My missmn is 
a very arduous one for me to undertake single handed bnt ho 
caUed it a splendid mission, and said, “ I have only to pray ft* 
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health and strength to carry me through, and there is no doubt I 
shall have had the privilege of doing some service to the world at 
large.” Afterwards, in a series of long and most interesting letters, 
he gave an account of the whole journey, with a touching descrip- 
tion of the manner in which he had to steal away from Shanghai 
tinder cover of the darkness, without bidding any of his friends 
adieu, secrecy having been strictly enjoined by the authorities lest 
any obstacle might be placed in his way by the Chinese local man- 
darins. He voyaged up the Yangtsze in the steam-ship Hirado, 
“ stepping across a pontoon on to one of those American river-palaces, 
which plough up and down the huge rivers.” He describes his great 
interest in gazing on the wonderful old city of Nankin — the theatre 
of so many atrocities during the Taeping rebellion ; its grim, dirty 
walls, built into the sides of hills which skirted one face of the city. 
For some miles nothing could be seen but these grim battlements. 
At Chung-Ching he expected his difiSculties would commence, having 
thence to enter a portion of China, where a foreigner had never 
been seen. Leaving the great steamer at Han-kow, he took a 
“ house-boat,” and his route followed the bend of the great Yang- 
tsze-kiang to the entrance of the Tung-Ting Lake, which he 
crossed. The boat then entered a river (the Yuen), which flows 
in at the south-western extremity of the lake, and after passing 
Chang-teh, continued up the stream to the borders of the province 
of Kwei-chow. There his navigation came to an end, and the land 
journey commenced in chairs over the magnificent passes that 
abound in that mountainous province, the beauty and grandeur of 
which he could not find words to describe. He was seized with 
very serious illness while in the “ house-boat.” Fever, pleurisy, 
and at last dysentery attacked him, reducing him to a skeleton; 
but he recovered, and gained strength when the effects of a 
voracious appetite began to tell. At Chin-yuen, where the boat 
journey ended, he with difiSculty escaped the violence of the mob. 
He slept in the town, but was off by daylight, and they actually 
destroyed the boat which he had hired at Han-kow. 

At Kwei-Chow he visited the Governor, and called privately on 
the French Bishop, who conversed in Chinese, and seemed to have 
forgotten his own tongue ! He found him living in a yamen, and 
insisting on styling himself a “ Ta-Jen ” (great man). During this 
part of his journey Mr. Margaiy was greatly annoyed by the curious 
prying eyes of the natives. 

At the city of Yun-nan and beyond, at each place where he 
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stopped Ids wants were attended to, and food comfortably provided. 
Two military officers were sent to accompany him to Ta-li Tu. 
According to his letters home, these ofiScials showed him all 
sorts of kindness and honour. From Yun-nan he went to Chow- 
Chow, 10 miles from Ta-li, which place he made his headquarters, 
returning there to his servants and baggage, after having paid his 
visit to the wonderful old city, in spite of most earnest entreaties 
and warnings against the danger of doing so. His successful inter- 
view with the Tartar General, the Taotai, the Prefect, and the 
Magistrate, gratified him much. “ All these meetings,” he wrote, 
“ effect an infinity of good, in establishing an amicable footing 
between us and the Chinese ; and I am proud to think that I have 
drawn a successful trail across a large extent of country. I am 
not boasting, and really don’t care twopence about myself in the 
matter; but the good sound impressions I have laboured to pro- 
duce make me zealous for my country’s advantage, and fill me 
with elation.” 

On the 5th January he reached Teng-yueh-Cbow, or Momein, 
“ This,” he wrote, “ is the very end of China, and the goal I sought. 
But I am going further.” He received a despateh from the Political 
Agent at Bhamo, saying that the Expedition had not yet started, 
and he was to join it at Bhamo soon after January 1st. A journey 
of seven stages had to be performed before reaching the well-armed 
English party. A Burmese guard of forty men was sent to conduct 
him through the wild Kakhyen hills, and he reached Bhamo on 
the 15th January, where he had the great pleasure of meeting again 
with fellow-countrymen, after his wonderful journey of 2000 miles 
across a region which no Englishman had previously succeeded in 
traversing. 

He had but few days to rest, for on the 23rd Colonel Browne 
decided to start the Expedition. The intention of the leader had 
been to go by the lower mountain-passes from Sawuddy; but 
meeting with various hindranoes and preposterous demands on the 
part of the natives, this route had to be abandoned, and unhappaly 
for the brave subject of this sketch, the upper, dangerous, and diffi- 
cult track was determined on. A firesh start was made tad ToOuer 
and Serai, to the town of Manwyne, where Mr. MaxgaiT’ ■went 
forward to reconnoitre, and fell in the execution of his duty. 

In the death of this enthusiastic young traveller the SoCie^ has 
lost a Member whose future career was full of prcHnise, and Jiis 
family mourn one of whom an affectionate parent writes : “ Nrae 
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can replace him in the circle where only he was truly known ; so 
true, so faithful, so unselfish was he.” 

Vice-Admiril Sir Henet Kellett, k.c.b.— After passing the 
first three years of probation in the Navy in the West Indies, 
young Kellett joined the Edefa, under the command of that ahle 
and scientific officer. Captain W. F. Owen, and by him was initiated 
into, and learned to like, that surveying service which he stuck to 
throughout the greater part of his career with so much benefit, not 
only to his own countrj’, but to the world at large. Few officers 
of H.M.’s Navy have gone through such a career of public'utUity. 
Out of 41 years of active service, two-thirds were spent in advancing 
our knowledge of the globe. The coast of Africa, the Mediter- 
ranean, the coast of Portugal, all bear testimony to the result of 
his early labours ; but it is in the Pacific Ocean, and upon the 
coast of China, that he has especially left a record which will 
establish his name as one of the ablest and best contributors to the 
correct delineation of the shores of those countries. On the coast 
of China, after taking so important a part in the first war there 
that he received in the course of two years his promotion from 
lieutenant to captain and the honour of the Companionship of the 
Bath, he remained in the country until a sufficient survey of that 
hitherto unknown coast was produced, to enable the merchants 
to avail themselves of the Treaty Ports which had been opened. On 
the west coast of America no one else ever had so complete a know- 
ledge as he had of it from lat, 72'’ u. to 33° s. In the voyages of 
the Sulphur and the Herald the delineation of the coast was laid 
down with great accuracy from the River Guayaquil to Vancouver 
Island ; and he may be said to have taken a personal part in the 
survey of every harbour of importance from lat. 8° s. to 60° H. 
Called upon to take part in the search for Sir John Franklin, he 
saw Lieutenant Pullen safely on his way round Point Barrow in 
his boat expedition to the Mackenzie, and subsequently discovered 
that land to the north of Siberia which had hitherto only been 
known by report from the natives. The following year, having pre- 
viously, by his survey of the Amoukta Channel, provided Captain 
M'Clure with the means of safely passing through the Aleutian 
chain of islands, and thus making the rapid passage which 
enabled him to round Point Barrow that season, he accom- 
panied him up to the edge of the ice, little imagining where 
they would next meet. That meeting, as is well known, took 
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place two years and nine months afterwards on hoard the BesMute, at 
Dealy Island. 

Eetuming to England in the Herald '^n 1851, he was appointed 
to the command of the BesolvAe in 1852 ; and, in the two years fol- 
lowing, the north face of the Parry group was completely explored 
by expeditions from that ship and the Intrepid; the crew of the 
Investigator were rescued from their perilous position in Mercy Bay, 
and tidings of the safety of the Enterprise obtained. Being caught in 
the pack in attempting to return to the eastward in 1852, he was 
ordered to abandon the ship in the spring of 1853, and returned to 
England in the Phoenix. A court-martial was held upon the officers 
and crew at Chatham for the loss of the ship, when the president 
observed that he experienced much pleasure in returning Captain 
Kellett his sword, which he had worn with so much satisfaction and 
advantage to his country. In 1854 he was appointed Commodore 
in the West Indies ; a position which he worthily occupied for the 
long period of five years, indicating the confidence of Government 
in the many important questions he had to settle; and, upon his 
vacating the command, receiving from the merchants of Jamaica a 
handsome service of plate, in recognition of their estimation of his 
character. From 1864 to 1867, as Admiral-Superintendent of Malta 
Dockyard, he had an opportunity for the exercise of that geniality 
and energy which distinguished him, in the troublesome business 
of the extension of the dockyard which was then in progress. 

The final service of his long, active career was as Conunander-in- 
Chief on that Chinese station on which 30 years before he had 
an enduring mark. Eetuming in 1872 to England, much en&ebled 
by long and arduous service in^every climate, he retired to his 
country seat at Clanocody, near Clonmel, with the hope that rest 
and quiet might restore him to health. In this hope, however, his 
friends and relatives were disappointed, and on the evening of 
March let he passed quietly away to his rest. 

In Henry Kellett we have an admirable example of the scientifio 
officer of our Naval service : a man who combined akill, indffimft- 
»ble energy and seamanship, with Bank boldness. It is by Siidh 
men, working for years lal^riously and unostentationaly, aeai, 
is to be feared, but little appreciated beyond the walls of ttii* 
Society, that the great additions have been made to our naulicBl 
knowledge of the world, by which geographical science has hemi 
advanced, and ocean navigation made more secure. And it is by 
the proper use of such men on our Naval and Military expedHuma 
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ttiat advantages are reaped, in some respects more lasting and bene- 
ficial than many of those obtained by the .direct force of arms. 

Chaeles F. Tyewhitt Drake. — This accomplished Eastern tra- 
veller Tvas the youngest son of Lieut.- Colonel William Tyrvrhitt 
Drake, and was born at Amersham, on the 2nd January, 

1846. He began his education at Kugby, and was, after a short time, 
removed to Wellington College, where, to use Dr. Benson’s (the 
head master’s) words, “ He was our chief naturalist ; he found out 
the great variety of birds which inhabited the fir woods and 
the heaths, the Finchampstead Bidges, and the rich Blackwater 
Valley. He knew, I believe, the flight and note of every species. 
He was also a good botanist.” When he left Wellington College 
he proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, but, owing to ill-health 
(chronic asthma), he was obliged to go abroad for the winters, and 
so never took a degree. He spent the winters of 1866 and 1867 in 
Morocco, making expeditions from Tangier to Mogador, and even 
as far as the city of Morocco. During these excursions he acquired 
that knowledge of Eastern language and character which was after- 
wards turned to such good account in his subsequent explorations 
of Palestine and Syria. The winter of 1868 he spent in Egypt, 
improving his knowledge of Arabic; and in the spring of the- 
following year he made an expedition to Sinai, where he made 
the acquaintance of the officers of the Sinai Survey Expedition, 
who had just completed their labours, and were on the point 
of leaving. In the autumn of the same year he returned to the 
East in company with Mr. (now Professor) E. H. Palmer, and, 
starting for Suez on foot, the two travellers thoroughly explored, 
for the first time, the Badiet el Tib, or the Wilderness of the 
Wanderings ; the Heyeb, or south country of Scripture ; the moun- 
tains of the Azazemeb, and parts of Edom and Moab. It may 
here be mentioned that the map made by the two travellers, though 
they were previously totally unused to surveying, was only 1^ mile 
in error in the whole distance from Nakel to Hebron, a total distance 
of over 600 miles; and less than a mile wrong in Moab. The 
accounts of these journeys, and the maps made by Drake and 
Palmer, will be found in the ‘Desert of the Exodus,’ and the ‘ Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund's Quarterly Journal.’ 

In 1870 Mr. Drake again started for the East, his object being 
to obtain copies of the celebrated inscribed stones at Hamath, 
which have since been removed to the museum at Constantinople. 
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On his return from this expedition he joined Captain Burton, then 
Consul at Damascus, on a most adventurous expedition to the 
volcanic regions east of Damascus, and to the “A14h,” or highlands of 
Syria. The results of these journeys have been published by him 
and Captain Burton jointly in two volumes, entitled ‘ Unexplored 
Syria,’ in which the maps and sketches were entirely his work. A 
paper relating to a portion of the same journeys was published in 
vol. xlii. of the ‘Journal’ of our Society, as the joint production of 
Captain Burton and Mr. C. Tyrwhitt Drake. 

From that time to his death he was employed by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund on the Survey of Palestine, and his papers in 
their Quarterly Journals bear record to the earnestness and lin- 
guistic skill and knowledge which he brought to the task. 

While encamped at Ain Sultan, in the Jordan Valley, he had a 
bad attack of fever, at Christmas, 1873 ; and this had so weakened 
him that, when again struck down in May, he was unable to rally, 
and expired on 23rd June, 1874. He was buried the same day in 
the English Cemetery at Jerusalem. 

At the time of his death, he had gone to Jerusalem to make his 
final preparations for a holiday excursion into the mountains of 
Syria; and he had long looked forward to another expedition to 
Morocco for the purpose of exploring the Atlas chain when his 
work in Palestine should be finished. 

Mr. Drake was elected one of our Fellows in January, 1872. 

Dr. C. T. Beke, the well-known traveller and geographical critic,^ 
died on the 31st of July last, in the 74th year of his age. He was 
descended, as we are informed, from a good old Kentish family, 
which had given its name to, or taken it from, Bekesbonme, near 
Canterbury, at which place our deceased Associate resided dnring 
many of the later years of his life. Originally engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits in England, and for a time also in Italy, he subse- 
quently studied law, an^ in 1837-8 he was Acting-Consul for 
England in Saxony. Shortly previous to this he made his appear- 
ance as an author by the publication of his ‘ Origines Bihlica^ or 
®®searohe8 in Primeval History,’ a treatise which brought hhn info 
prominent, notice, throngh the controversies which his views oo 
some points of his subject gave rise to. In 1835 he pnbii^edi a 
paper ‘ On the Geological Evidence of the Advance of the Land at 
the Head of the Persian Gnlf^’ which vras followed in 1833 Igr 
another, ‘On the former Extent of the Persian Gnlf^ end on the 
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Iron-identity of Babylon and Babel.’ The bent of his mind at this 
time, and it may be said throughout his life, was towards Historical 
Geography and Ethnology, particularly in reference to the countries 
of North-Eastern Africa and South-Western Asia, which have always 
excited so large an amount of popular interest ; and whenever the 
public mind was excited by some discovery or remarkable event in 
these regions, the pen of our talented Associate was called into 
activity. In 1836 appeared his treatise ‘ On the Complexion of the 
Ancient Egyptians,’ and in 1838 his ‘Passage of the Eed Sea by the 
Israelites, and its locality ; and on the situation of Mount Sinai.’ 
'This last-mentioned was a subject which he re-agitated towards the 
close of his life, when he imdertook in the winter of 1873-4, being 
then seventy-three years old, a journey to the head of the Gulf of 
Akaba, in order to establish the proof of his conjecture that the true 
Mount Sinai was situated to the east of the gulf, instead of to the 
west in the peninsula to which it has given its name. 

In 1840 he undertook a journey to Abyssinia for the purpose 
of opening up commercial relations between that country and the 
adjoining dependencies of Egypt. During this expedition he ren- 
dered considerable service to geographical science by the numerous 
observations for the latitude and altitude of the places he visited, 
And especially by his exploration of the southern borders and tribu- 
taries of Lake Tsana. He entered Abyssinia from the south, having 
landed at Tajurrah on the 15th of November in the above-mentioned 
year, and proceeded by way of Shoa to Gojam, where he remained 
until February 1843, when he returned by Lasta and Tigrd to 
Massowa. A narrative of his proceedings was contributed to our 
Society, and published in the 12th, 13th, and 14th volumes of our 
Journal. For this important service he received the Founder’s 
Gold Medal for the promotion of Geographical Science and Discoveiy 
in 1 845. The information obtained on a vaiiety of special subjects 
during this journey was given to the public in a series of memoirs, 
published from time to time in subsequent years. Such were his 
‘ Origin of the Gallas,’ 1848 ; ‘ On the Geographical Distribution of 
the r.anguages of Abyssinia and the neighbouring Countries,’ 1849; 

‘ On the Korarima or Cardamom of Abyssinia,’ 1847 ; ‘Bemarks on 
the Mats’hafa Tomar, or the Book of the Letter, an Ethiopio MS. in 
the University of Tubingen,’ 1848; and many others. He after- , 
wards edited the work of Gerrit de Vere on Dutch Voy^ h) | 
Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla in 1594-6, which was republished ' 
by the Hakluyt Society in 1853. 
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Dr. Beke’s attention was next turned towards the subject of the 
sources of the Nile, and to him, I believe, belongs the honour of 
having first suggested the east coast of Africa at Zanzibar as a 
suitable starting-point for an expedition to solve the great geo- 
graphical problem. When he attempted in 1848 to give practical 
effect to his views, he was not successful ; but he had the satisfac- 
tion, ten years later, of seeing them carried out by Captains Burton 
and Speke, and of pointing to the great discoveries achieved by this 
and other subsequent expeditions as proving the truth of his sur- 
mises. Henceforward he came frequently before the public as a 
writer and lecturer on the subject of the Nile, and his lucubra- 
tions were always remarkable for the boldness of the hypo- 
theses he hazarded on points of geographical fact, as well as 
for the extensive knowledge he displayed of the literature of the 
subjeet. 

During the period immediately preceding the Abyssinian war. 
Dr. Beke took a prominent part in the discussion which arose with 
regard to the best mode of obtaining the release of the English 
captives, and even made a journey himself to Massowa on behalf 
of the friends of the missionaries who were incarcerated with the 
British Consul and ofiScers, for the purpose of trying his influence 
on King Theodore. He was not permitted, however, to make the 
journey to Magdala, and returned to England without having 
effected their release. The services he rendered to Her Majesty’s 
Grovemment by supplying information regarding Abyssinia, on 
which he was so competent an authority, were substantially rewarded 
on the completion of the campaign. 

The last undertaking in which Dr. Beke was engaged was that 
to which I have already alluded, namely, the attempt to verify, by 
personal examination, his conjecture regarding the true Mount 
Sinai. He left England in December 1873, accompanied by Mr. 
John Milne, as Geologist and Surveyor, and was conveyed, by 
the liberality of the Khedive of Egypt, in one of the Government 
steamers to Akaba, whence he proceeded to the Harra Badjlit, in 
Arabia Petreea ; and after taking observations for the altitude of 
the monntain, and examining the surrounding country, retimed to 
Europe;, claiming that all the necessary conditions of the Mount 
Sinai of Scripture were fulfilled by Jebel en-Nar. He was detained 
for some weeks on his way home by a severe attack of illness, and 
died, not long after his return, as already stated, on the 31st of July 
last. 
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WiLtiAM WiNWOOD Beade, the well-known African traveller 
and writer, was the eldest son of William Barrington Eeade, of 
Ipsden, Oxfordshire, and of Elizabeth, the Lady of Ardbenny, N.B., 
the only child of Captain J. Murray, r.n., many years employed in 
command of H.M.S. Sortings, surveying in Australia. He was bom 
at Murrayfield, near Crieff, N.B., on the 26th December, 1838. 
Primarily he was under the tutorage of the Eev. Dr. Godby, Head- 
master of the Eoyal Grammar School at Henley-upon-Thames ; 
afterwards under that of Dr. Behr, at Winchester, from whom he 
was transferred to Magdalen Hall, in the University of Oxford. 

He very early in life displayed a taste for literature and scien- 
tific studies. Fired by perusing M. Du Chaillu’s adventures in the 
Gaboon region of Western Africa, he started off to the same 
country, ambitious to secure live gorillas. He hunted those 
animals with great patience, but finding them, so far from being 
pugnacious, too difficult of access, he expanded his trip into one of 
research and exploration. On his return, he published his ‘ Savage 
Africa.’ After some time devoted to science, literature, and the 
study of medicine, he revisited Africa under the auspices of Mr. A. 
■Swanzy, principally with a view to observe the vegetable produc- 
tions of various interior districts near the Gold Coast, to visit 
various tribes, and to endeavour to extend facilities for trade. 
Here, all alone, he showed his natural courage and perseverance ; 
he penetrated to unvisited regions, and completed his tour by 
leading an expedition from Sierra Leone to the upper waters of 
the Niger. The latter important journey was undertaken at the 
request of the Colonial Government of Sierra Leone. He started 
in January 1869, and succeeded in reaching Farabana, a town of 
10,000 inhabitants, on the upper waters of the Niger. The results 
of the journey went to show that the Niger flowed within a dis- 
tance of 250 miles from Sierra Leone, and was navigable from a 
point only 350 miles distant from the colony. An account of the 
Expedition was communicated to our Society by the Secretary for 
the Colonies, and published in our ‘ Proceedings,’ vol. xiv. p. 185. 
He has given a full account of this his second period of West Afncan 
travel, lasting two years, in his work entitled ‘ The Afncan Sketch 
Book. In the Ashantee campaign Mr. W. Winwood Eeade acted as 
special correspondent of ‘ The Times.’ Here, as usual, he did not 
spare himself. Always with the front, personally eng^ed in the 
ranks of the 42nd in the great battle of Amoaful, where he was 
hit three times, though not wounded, he pushed on with that 
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■gallant regiment, and was the only civilian who with it marched 
into and captured Comassie. But this last visit to Africa ruined 
his health. He returned ill ; disease, both in the lungs and heart, 
declared itself. He gradually wasted away, writing his last book, 

‘ The Outcast,’ as it were, in the throes of death ; and having 
been removed, under a forlorn hope, to the house of his friend 
Dr. Sandwith (of Kars), he died there on the 24rth April, and was 
buried at Ipsden on the 29th, in the 37th year of his age. 

As a youth, he published a novelette, ‘ Charlotte and Myra ; ’ 
afterwards, an archaeological volume, ‘ The Veil of Isis,’ indicating 
great research ; and a novel called ‘ See-saw.’ His subsequent 
-works appeared in the following order : — ‘ Savage Africa,’ ‘ The 
Martyrdom of Man,’ ‘ The African Sketch Book,’ ‘ Comassie,’ and 
lastly, ‘ The Outcast.’ 

• 

Dr. John Edward Gray, f.r.s. — This well-known naturalist, 
who occupied for many years the important post of Keeper of the 
Zoological Collections of the British Museum, took a deep interest 
in Geography, as he did in most other branches of science related to 
his own special pursuit. He was one of the original members of 
our Society ; and although I am not aware of his ever having con- 
"tiibuted to our Transactions, he was occasionally a speaker at our 
meetings, especially at the time — now nearly 30 years ago — when 
there was much discussion with regard to the general management 
of our affairs. In more recent times, he showed his zeal in geo- 
graphical questions chiefly by his criticisms of the narratives of 
travellers, in which his love of controversy and impatience of all 
departure from scrupulous accuracy of statement were very con- 
spicuous. It is not the place here to enter into the question cff 
his merits as a zoologist, or do more than allude to the vast 
.amount of published work he has left as a record of his laborious 
life. It may be mentioned, however, in justice to his sagacity as a 
naturalist, that throughout the long period during which the 
national collections of zoology were under his charge he never lost 
sight, as -was previously, and is still elsewhere too frequently doaie, 
of the great scientific importance of affixing locality tickets to vttety 
one of the thousands of specimens which were annually afl&ifi ly 
travellers to the Museum stores ; thus laying a solid fom^atmn fiw 
the future elaboration of the law of Geographical distributioa. Bfo 
■contributed the zoological appendices to the narratives some <rf 
the chief expeditions of discovery ; such as the Voyagse Ae 
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Erebua and Terror, the Sulphur and the Samarang. After 50 years 
of service, altt^ether, in the British Mnsenm, he retired in Decem- 
ber last, to enjoy the repose to which he was so well entitled, but 
which he did not long enjoy. He died on the 7th of March, at the 
age of 75 years. 

l^BANK Oates, a young Naturalist traveller of great promise, 
died on the 5th of February last, in the interior of Southern Africa, 
whilst on his way hack from the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi. 
He was the eldest surviving son of the late Mr. Edward Oates, of 
Mestnwood Side, near Leeds, and was bom on the 6th of April, 
1840. After the completion of his education at Christ Church, 
Oxford, he sought to gratify his strong taste for foreign travel and 
the practical study of natural history, by a voyage to North and 
Central America ; and on his return from this, his first expedition, in 
1872, became a Fellow of our Society. Soon afterwards he planned, 
with his brother, a journey from Natal into the interior of South 
Africa, and, in addition to his zoological outfit, provided himself 
with the necessary instruments for fixing and plotting his route, 
should he be able to carry out his earnest desire to explore new 
districts. His journey to the banks of the Zambesi was successfully 
carried out, and he succeeded in amassing large collections of objects 
of natural history ; but unhappily he delayed his stay until the 
unhealthy season came on, and contracted a fever, which proved 
fatal when some days advanced on his homeward march. He died in 
the Matabele country, at a place about 80 miles north of the Tati 
river. His family have taken steps to recover his collections and 
journals which remained in the hands of the Eev. John Mackenzie, 
of Shoshong, Bamangwato ; and as he was known to be an accurate 
and intelligent observer, it is to be hoped his notes may hereafter 
be published for the benefit of science. 

Sir John Kbnnie. — By the lamented death of the eminent civil 
engineer. Sir John Bennie, we have lost the oldest English repre- 
sentative of that science which during the last century has reflected 
such distinction on our country, not only in the magnitude of the 
works constructed, but in the originality of invention which has 
been brought to bear on them. Sir John, who was bbm on August 
30th, 1794, had, conjointly with his father, the late Mr. John 
Bennie, built both Southwark and Waterloo bridges, and after his 
father’s death in 1821, completed several important works on which 
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they had been unitedly engaged, viz., London Bridge, Plymonth 
Breakwater, Sheerness Dockyard, and the completion of Eamsgate 
Harbonr. On the opening of New London Bridge, in 1831, he 
received the honour of Knighthood. For ten years previously he 
had held the post of Engineer to the Admiralty, in which he had 
succeeded his father. It was he who, conjointly with his late 
brother, Mr. George Bennie, mainly contributed to introduce the 
screw propeller into the navy, and he was the first to utilise the 
diving-bell in engineering works. He constructed the machinery 
for the mints of Calcutta, Bombay, and Mexico, and also erected 
the Eoyal Clarence Victualling Yard at Plymouth. In all matters 
connected with drainage and hydraulic engiiieering, harbours, 
canals, and the management of rivers, Sir John was a high authority. 
He was engaged for a number of years in carrying out the great 
system of drainage and land-reclamation in the Lincolnshire Fens. 
Nor were his labours nor his reputation confined to his own country, 
for he received great distinction from foreign Sovereigns in recog- 
nition of his exceptional talent. He constructed the harbour of Ponte 
Delgada, in the Azores, and received the honour of Knighthood of 
the Tower and Sword of Portugal. His work on ‘ The Drainage 
of Lombardy ’ attracted so much attention even in Italy, a land so 
famous for its hydraulic engineering, that the King of Italy con- 
ferred on him the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazaro. He was also a 
Knight of the Wasa of Sweden and Member of the Academy of Science 
of Stockholm and of the Austrian Society of Civil Engineers. For his 
beautiful work on Harbours, dedicated to Her Majesty, he received 
marks of distinction both from the Emperor of Eussia and the 
Emperor of Austria. We have also from his pen a ‘ Monograph on. 
Plymouth Breakwater,’ and a short ‘ History of Engineering,’ in 
the shape of an address from him, as President to the Institution 
Civil Engineers. Sir John was a Fellow of the Eoyal Society, and 
of many of the learned and scientific Societies of London. He was 
also Chairman of the Juries at the Exhibition of 1862. His exten- 
sive information, kindly nature, and bright genial expression, both 
in fitce and manners, made Sir John a great favourite in society ; 
but of late the infirmity incident to his advanced age necessitsted 
comparative seclusion, and he died, after just completii^ his 8(^ 
year, the 3rd of September, 1874. 

Sir WiLUAic Faibbaibk, Bart., F.K.S., the emixmnt who 

had been FeUow of our Society sinoe 1861, dmd on the 18A of 
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Angnst last, at the ripe age of 84. He was bom at Kelso, in 
Eoxburghshire, in 1789, and received his early education and his 
training as a mechanical engineer at Newcastle-on-Tyne. None 
of the work in which he was engaged throughout his long and 
active life had any close connection with our own special pursuit, 
and it need only be mentioned here that he was the author of 
several important papers on the applications of science, published 
from time to time in the ‘ Transactions ’ of the Koyal Society and 
the British Association ; of which latter body he was one of the 
founders, and President in 1861. 

Sir William Perry, who died at Venice on the 24th of August 
last, had been a Fellow of our Society for the past fifteen years. 
He was the eldest son of the late James Perry, proprietor of the 
‘ Morning Chronicle ’ newspaper, and brother of our distinguished 
Associate, Sir T. Erskine Perry. Sir William was bom at Merton, 
in Surrey, in 1801, and was educated at the Charter House School, 
whence he proceeded to Caius College, Cambridge, where he took 
his B.A. degree in 1822. He' subsequently entered the Diplomatic 
Service — first as Consul at Panama in 1841, and afterwards as 
Consul-General for the Austrian Coasts of the Adriatic, having his 
headquarters at Venice. After his retirement in April 1872, he 
was knighted by letters patent in June of the same year, but con- 
tinued to reside at Venice until his death. 

Frbdeeick Ketelbet Strong resided for twelve years, from 1833 
to 1845, at Athens, where he held the two appointments of Consul- 
General for Hanover and Consul for Bavaria at the Hellenic Court. 
During his residence there he published a work, entitled ‘ Greece 
as a Kingdom ’ (London, 1842), being a statistical description of that 
country, from the arrival of King Otho, in 1833, down to the year 
of publication. He resigned his posts in 1845, and then removed to 
Hamburg, where he died on the 18th of April last. He was in 
frequent correspondence with the distinguished geographer. Dr. 
Petermann, who named one of the headlands discovered by the late 
German Arctic Expedition “ Kap Strong,” in his honour. He was 
Commander of the (now defunct) Guelphic Order, and Knight of the 
Bavarian Order of Merit and of the Saviour Cross of Greece. 

Besides the above named, we have to record the loss of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, many of whom had distinguished themselves in 
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other spheres outside the domain' of geography; — James Allan, 
E. C. Bowra (a Chinese scholar who accompanied the Chinese 
Customs Commissioners on their visit to England in 1868), E. Ben- 
son, W. E. Blair, Admiral F. A. Campbell, C. E. Cope, B. B. Cabbell, 
J. Dentry, C. W. Eddy, Eev. J. Graves, Commander J. T. Gowlland, 
the Bishop of Gibraltar, D. Haysman, A. Lang, W. Blake Lambert, 
E. S. Levinge, the Hon. Sir J. Lindsay, F. H. Leaf, C. C. Macdonald, 
J. J. Mackenzie, 1. T. Pritchard, B. E. Eoss, Sir Joshua Eowe, 

D. Smith, H. B. Simpson, Hon. E. Twisleton, T. P. Tindale, 

E. Watson, 1. Watkins, Eev. A. N. West, J. Young, Colonel 
P. J. Yorfce, W. Henderson, J. Botterill, S. Brown, W. Dell, 
J. C. Fletcher, F. Hindmarsh, G. E. Wythes, E- Webster, Captain 
T. P. Wood, T. Forshaw, T. Muir, T. Platt, General J. Drummond, 
Commander Noel Osborn, and E. Sercombe. 

Admiralty Surveys.* — The Admiralty Surveys in progress on 
our own shores are rendered necessary from year to year either by 
changes of feature from natural causes, improvements in com- 
mercial ports by dredging, and the addition of docks, piers, and 
other engineering works, or from the more exacting demands of 
steam navigation and the increased draught of ships. Those in 
progress in our several colonies are not less essential ; and, indeed, 
more pressing from their rapidly expanding commerce, and from 
the marine surveys of earlier years failing — not from general 
accuracy, but from insufiBciency of detail — to meet the require- 
ments of modem navigation. 

Surveying parties for the past year have accordingly been 
steadily engaged on those parts of the east coast of Ireland ; and 
the west, south, and east coasts of England, where marked changes 
of ofif-lying shoals or banks have been observed. Also in Jamaica, 
Barbuda, Gulf of St. Lawrence, Newfoundland, and Labrador 
coast; in Western Australia, South Australia, Victoria, and Queens- 
land. 

On foreign naval stations, three surveying ships (men-of-wM) 
have been employed ; two on the east coast of Africa, and <H»e <m 
the eastern shores of Japan. In Africa the urgent requirements of 
our cruisers engaged in the suppression of the eitmlsive slave 
traffic on either side of Zanzibar, gave full employment to the 
Shearwater and Nassau; both ships and boats being acti'vely at wwk 
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amongst the countless reefs fringing the shores, and which hitherto 
have so well sheltered from pnrsnit the coasting-vessels engaged 
in the nefarions slave-trade. Commerce eventually will doubtless 
benefit by this opening up of the ports and anchorages of an im- 
perfectly known coast; at present, however, a valuable surveying 
force is absorbed mainly in the cause of humanity, and at some risk ; 
for the coast during several months of the year is unhealthy, and 
the climate in general debilitating. 

In the sole interests of commerce the Sylvia has been engaged 
in Japan, receiving from the Japanese Government and local 
authorities many courteous and kindly actions for facilitating the 
work. This appreciation by a people who have so recently joined 
the comity of nations, of the value of the coast survey undertaken 
by the Admiralty is deserving of special record. 

In the Mediterranean, and also in New Guinea, detached surveyors 
have performed good work : an uncharted part of the coast of New 
Guinea having been examined in H.M.S. Basilish whilst on her 
homeward voyage to England, and laid down in sufficient detail for 
the requirements of a region so remote from civilisation and com- 
mercial routes. 

The voyage of the Challenger, in addition to the deep-sea explora; 
lions, still furnishes valuable hydrographic knowledge, by revising 
errors, adjusting inadequately-reported details, and clearing away 
fabulous dangers in the several tracks passed over in her extended 
routes. 

Entering more into detail as to the year’s additions to hydro- 
graphy, we have the following : — 

Ireland . — Staff Commander Kerr and party, in a hired steam- 
vessel, have completed the examination of the off-lying shoal-banks 
between Greenore point and the Hill of Howth. By comparing 
this survey with that made by Captain Frazer, E.N., 1839-44, it 
appears that though the main forms of these banks remain un- 
changed, the loose surface material is constantly shifting, and that 
the swatchways through them are not to be permanently depended 
upon for navigation. Consequent on changes resulting from im- 
provements made in the navigation of the Liffey river, Dublin bay 
has been re-sounded. Owing to the increasing importance of 
trade with England, Lough Carlingford entrance and the approaches 
to Greenore have been re-examined, and some spots of shoal ground 
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missed in former surveys closely examined. Fifteen feet is now 
considered the ruling depth of the engineering cut at the entrance. 

England. — The constant movement of the sands in the neigh- 
hourhood of that great coast thoroughfare, Yarmouth roads, rendered 
an examination of the Cockle and Hewett channels necessary, more 
especially as our heavy draught iron-clad Channel squadron, in their 
periodical coast-tour, visited this locality. StafiF-Commander Parsons 
and staff, in the Porcupine, skilfully executed this service ; the party 
then working southward from Walton Naze, closely sounded the 
several channels and approaches of the Colne and Blackwater 
rivers. Following up the close examination from the shores of the 
South Foreland to Dungeness in 1873, the survey from Dungeness 
to Hastings with the outlying shoals was then completed. 

Staff-Commander D. Hall, in addition to the survey of South- 
ampton Water and its approaches, has sounded out minutely 
Portsmouth harbour ; considerable additions to the mooring-space 
having been effected by dredging-operations in the last few years. 

Mediterranean . — A partial blank in the recent surveys of the coast 
of Sicily, arising from the withdrawal of the surveying-ship, Shear- 
water, to the Zanzibar coast, has been filled up. This blank was on the 
north coast, and extended from Castelamare bay, in the west, to 
Milazza, in the east. Aided in the topography by the Italian maps 
(equivalent to our own Ordnance Surveys), courteously afforded by 
the Sicilian authorities, and sounding off to the depth of 100 fathoms, 
Navigating-Lieutenant Millard, in a small hired yacht from Malta, 
completed this nautical examination of the Sicilian shores ; a duty 
he had been engaged on as an assistant for several past years. 

Eari Coast of Africa. — Lieutenant-Commanding Gray and officers 
in the Nassau have completed the coast-survey from Owvou bey 
in lat. 9° 38', to Cape Delgado in lat. 10° 43' s., including detailed 
plans of Kiswere, Mikindani, and Mto Mtwara harbours, Mchinga 
and Mikindani bays, with the Lindi and Mgau rivers. Coupled 
with the Shearwater’s survey of 1873 and work now in progress, flie 
shores of this district (comprising, as it were, the focus of the coast 
slave-trade) are on the eve of being well charted. 

The sister surveying-ship. Shearwater, being compelled, from tlm 
sickness of the crew and the necessity of repairing damages, to visit 
the Cape of Good Hope, was subsequently diverted to carry the 
Kodriguez Transit of Venus party from Mauritius to that re^te 
and little-visited island. Good service to this national soientifio 
undertaking, in addition to aiding the disembarkaticm ai^ nxmag^ 
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ments for the observing parties, was rendered by Commander 
Wharton and his officers. With a large nnmber of chronometers, 
meridian distances were run in the Shearwater between Eodriguez 
and Manritins ; Captain Wharton farther taking part in the Transit 
ol»ervations. 

Our hydrographical knowledge of Eodriguez island, prior to the 
Shearwater’s visit, was limited ; and doubts existed in late years as 
to the extent seaward of the outlying, or rather fringing reefs. An 
excellent survey of the island, with its port, Maturin, and also of the 
Burrounding dangers and the bank of moderate soundings encircling 
the island, was completed during the attachment of the ship to the 
astronomical party. After transferring the Transit of Venus ob- 
servers and their stores to Mauritius, the Shearwater proceeded to 
resume her old work ; examining the outlying islets Coetivy and 
Platte of the Seychelles group, as also the dangerous but little-known 
reef. La Perle, situated 1 1 miles seaward, or to the s.w. of Isle Platte. 
These useful examinations, and their reliable connection in longi- 
tude with Mauritius, together with a few well-placed deep sound- 
ings, made on the voyage to Zanzibar, form a useful addition to the 
Indian Ocean chart. 

Japan . — Captain St. John, in the Sylvia, reached his surveying 
ground in July last ; examining in the first place Sendai bay on 
the east coast of Nipon, in the hope of finding a harbour ; according, 
however, to his report, “ even an anchorage, except during north- 
easterly winds, is not to be obtained.” Commencing the closer 
work at Itsiye Misaki, in the Kii Channel, the survey was advanced 
to Owasi bay, and in this spring will be continued to Matoya, and 
thence to Omae Saki. The weather on this part of the coast is 
generally boisterous and, as the main route between Yokohama and 
the Inland Sea here' skirts the coast, good harbours are valuable. 
Fortunately, as Captain St. John remarks, “they are met with 
frequently.” 

Newfoundland. — Labrador Coast. — Navigating-Lieutenant William 
Maxwell and party, in a hired steam-vessel, steadily continue the 
examination in the early and late parts of the season, of the south 
coast of Newfoundland, advancing up the Labrador coast north- 
ward of Belleisle strait in the two available months of summer. 

The east side of Placentia bay, chiefly undertaken this year to 
find a safe route for telegraphic cables, has been completed for a 
distance of 20 miles ; and a detached examination of the following 
frequented harbours and anchorages, during the fishing-season, on 
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the Labrador coast, made : — Venison Tickle, Fishing-ship, Curlew, 
and Independent harbours. 

In the river St. Lawrence, the channel south of Crane island 
was also thoroughly sounded by this surveying-party, at the request 
of the Government of Canada. 

Jamaica . — This survey, carried on in a hired schooner, under 
Staff-Commander George Stanley, is making steady progress. The 
coast between Morant and Helshire points, including Port Eoyal 
and Kingston harbours, with the off-lying soundings, have been 
finished in close detail and are now in the hands of the engravers. 
Portland bight, with Old Harbour and approaches, are far advanced 
towards completion. 

Barbuda . — In consequence of several ofScial reports made by 
Lloyd’s agent at Antigua as to the defective survey — by the present 
Admiral Barnett — of the fringing reefs of this island, and the out- 
lying shoal-ground (it being assumed that the dangers extended con- 
siderably seaward of those published in the Admiralty chart, and that 
several wrecks had in consequence ensued), Navigating-Lieutenant 
Hoskyn was detached from the Jamaica survey to Antigua, to 
examine from that island the details complained of. Mr. Hoskyn’s 
report confirms the accuracy of Admiral Barnett’s survey in all 
particulars, and states that the exaggerated distances from the 
shore of these reported dangers have no foundation. It is to be 
regretted that these ill-considered reports, impugning the fidelity of 
charts that carry on their face the stamp of authenticity, should be 
made. Similar reports, especially in cases of wreck, have prevailed 
of late years; and considering the mischief which results by weaken- 
ing the confidence of seamen, together with the labour, time, and 
expense bestowed to test these reports — in some cases requiring a 
ship to be specially detached from her regular duties — the time 
would appear to have arrived for legal action being taken against 
proved offenders in this particular. 

Western Australia . — In the face of many difSculties, scarcity and 
unwholesomeness of water being added to the track passing over 
extensive barren tracks of sand, Navigating-Lieutenant Archdeacon 
and party have succeeded in surveying the coast-line between 
Swan Biver and Jurien bay, a distance of 120 miles. He has also 
completed a survey of Champion bay ; this bay is one of the im- 
portant ports of the colony, being the outlet of a great mineral 
district (lead, copper, and iron), and situated in the “ middle of the 
granary of the colony.” 
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South Australia . — ^This survey, under Staff-Commander Howard 
and one assistant, in a hired schooner, is progressing to the north 
tind west ; the examination of the coast and outlying soundings 
being now extended to Streaky bay from Cape Catastrophe. Port 
Adelaide has been re-surveyed on a large scale, and the Investigator 
group off Anxious bay undergone examination. 

Victoria. — Staff-Commander H. J. Stanley and party have been 
ohiefly engaged in re-sounding the various channels into Port 
Phillip : owing to increasing trade and reported natural changes, 
this special work was performed at the request of the Colonial 
Government ; the results justified this fresh examination, though 
only ten years have elapsed since the elaborate survey by the late 
Commander Cox was made. 

Staff-Commander Stanley has also commenced a survey of Banks 
strait ; this strait has become a largely used highway, and requires 
close examination. Tasmania, within whose jurisdiction this survey 
lies, shares with Victoria the expense falling on the colonies. It 
•may be here re-stated that the expenses of the marine surveys of 
the four Australian colonies are shared by Imperial and the several 
Colonial governments. 

Queensland. — Staff-Commander Bedwell and assistant have now 
completed the coast northward of Cape Palmerston, in latitude 
20° 20' s., including Broad sound; the soundings extending to 
the Northumberland islands are in course of completion. The 
great range of tide, and the rapidity with which it runs, render 
the examination of this particular district both tedious and 
arduous. Increasing colonial traffic, however, repays the labour 
bestowed. 

New Guinea . — Captain Moresby, in the homeward route in H.M.S. 
Basilisk from the Australian station, having been reinforced from 
the Admiralty by Lieutenant Dawson, a well-trained and active 
surveying officer, has, as notified in the last year’s address, followed 
up the exploration of Goschen strait, and also the northern shores 
of New Guinea from thence to Cape Kigny, near Astrolabe hay. 
Pausing for a few weeks in the neighbourhood of the eastern 
extreme of New Guinea, the scene of last year’s labour. Captain 
Moresby commenced a close examination of the channels leading 
through the numerous islands and reefe forming the western part 
of the chain of the Louisiade Archipelago. 

This excellent survey, conducted by Lieutenant Dawson, leaves 
nothing to be desired in point of accuracy : continuing from the 
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south between Suckling reef of Stanley and Teste island of 
D’Urville, a navigable but tortuous channel exists, emerging into 
the deep water of Goschen and Ward Hunt straits. This channel, 
by the recommended track, is about 80 miles long ; in some parts it 
is contracted by coral reefs to a width of 2 miles. Steam, daylight, 
and conning from aloft, would appear to be essential to its 
navigation. 

Making a cursory but sufficient examination of the western 
shores of D’Entrecasteaux islands. Captain Moresby, ably seconded 
by Lieutenant Dawson and the officers of H.M.S. Basilislc, then 
commenced a survey of that uncharted, and so far unknown line of 
coast, extending thence to Cape Sud Est and Biche island of 
D’Entrecasteaux : and then continued the coast examination to 
Cape Eigny of Astrolabe bay. Biche island of D’Entrecasteaux 
was found to be a part of the mainland, the low flat country adjacent 
to it not having been in sight from the ship of that distinguished 
navigator ; a line of barrier reefe situated 7 leagues eastward of the 
assumed island, it will be recollected, here baffled his efforts to 
reach the mainland. 

The results of this exploration of the New Guinea north-eastern 
shores, following up those on the south-east coast (extending to the 
142nd meridian) made by Blackwood, Yule, and Stanley in H.M. 
ships. Fly, Bramble, and BattlesnaJke, 1844-61, and recorded by the 
able naturalists, Jukes and McGillivray in the published voyages of 
Fly and of BatUesnake, London, 1847-52, have naturally formed 
subjects of interest to geographers, and will enrich the ‘ Proceed- 
ings ’ and ‘ Journal ’ of the Society. It is desirable here to state 
that the survey made of this coast in the Basilisk, although only 
what is termed a “ running ” one and on a small scale, depicts all 
useful features, and is creditable to the perseverance and profesnonal 
skill of all concerned. 

Beep-sea Exploring Expedition. — In further record of the proceed- 
ings of the Challenger : — 

Erma Melbourne, in Australia, where we left her in March, 1874, 
aftmr arrival from the sounding cruise to the margin of the padc-ioe 
within the Antarctic circle, the ship visited Sydney, New SobA 
Wales, to be docked and refitted ; proceeding in June timw^h Cook 
Strait to Wellington, New Zealand, and thence by wayof East C^e 
to Tongatahu, in the South Pacific, wi ghtiug the Eermadeo group. 

Visiting Ovalau, in the Fiji group, and makiqg a survey of 'Sumr 
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davo, the then port of call for the mail-steamers between Australia, 
New Zealand, and San Francisco, the Challenger passed on through 
the New Hebrides cluster, briefly calling at Api, and proceeded to 
the settlement of Somerset, in Torres Strait, steering through the 
dreaded Great Barrier reefs by the Baine island passage. 

Clearing Torres Strait in the early part of September, the ship 
touched successively at the Airu and Ki islands, Banda, Amboina, 
and Temate in the Malacca sea. Quitting Ternate in the middle 
of October, and entering the Celebes sea by the passage between 
Bejaren island and' the north-east point of Celebes, Samboangan was 
visited ; thence through the Sulu sea to Ho Ho and Manila, in the 
Philippine group, arriving at Hong Kong on the 16th November. 

At Hong Kong the Challenger imderwent a thorough refit before 
quitting the port. In the early part of January of the present year 
the Arctic experiences of her captain, added to enlarged scientific 
and professional knowledge, pointed to the desirability of his taking 
command of the North Polar Expedition, now about to leave our 
shores. Captain Nares was thus superseded in the command of the 
Challenger by Captain Frank Thomson, parting with regret from an 
undertaking to the success of which he had largely contributed, 
and from associates whose esteem and good-will followed him to his 
present more onerous, and if possible, more responsible command. 

From information subsequently received, the Challenger, on 
quitting Hong Kong, again proceeded south, passing through the 
Philippines, and visiting the island of Camiguin, in order to ascer- 
tain the temperature and depth of water under its volcano. This 
volcano lies on the western end of the island ; the first eruption 
began on the 1st May, 1871, at about 500 yards from the water’s 
edge, and on the same level ; it has now attained the height of 1960 
feet, with a proportionate base. Soundings in 190 fathonis with the 
usual average bottom temperature were obtained within a mile of 
the volcano : after some exploration in the neighbourhood of Sam- 
boangan, the ship passed into the Western Pacific. By telegram we 
have also received intelligence of the remarkable depth of 4575 
fathoms having been obtained, assumedly off the north coast of New 
Guinea ; Humboldt bay, in that island, being referred to as visited, 
as also Admiralty island. The Challenger is now magaged in Japan. 

The results of this second portion of the voyage, ranging over 
60 degrees of latitude, and embracing so many equatorial confined 
seas, continue to prove of special interest to physical and natural 
history science. On a trawling made amongst the group 
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at a depth of 630 fathoms. Professor Wj’Tille Thomson remarks that 
they were greatly struck with the general resemblance between the 
assemblage of animal forms brought up in the net and the results 
of a good haul in about the same depth off the coast of Portugal or 
North Africa; again, on the dredgings generally between New Zealand 
and the Fiji group, which, with the exception of one near the New 
Zealand coast, were all made at depths varying from 300 to 600 
fathoms ; he farther observes “ they tend to confirm the impres- 
sion that even at these comparatively moderate depths, while species 
vary in difierent localities, and different generic types are from time 
to time introduced, the general character of the fauna is everywhere 
very much the same.” 

In the Arafura Sea no greater depth was found than 50 fathoms, 
and indeed generally little more than half that depth ; the bottom 
a greenish mud, due apparently in a great degree to the deposit 
from the great rivers of New Guinea and those falling into the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. Animal life was not abundant, and many seemed 
dwarfed, the fauna having somewhat the character of that of a 
harbour or estuary : the specific gravity of the surface-water was 
also unusually low. The dredgings in the moderate depths of the 
Banda and Celebes seas were especially successful, and many new 
additions to science gained. 

The serial temperatures observed in the course of this voyage 
between Australia and China were of great interest as developing 
the basin-like character of the several seas passed over. In the in- 
cluded space, Australia on the west, and from Sandy cape to New 
Caledonia, thence to the New Hebrides, Solomon, Louisiade archi- 
pelagos, and New Guinea on the south, east, and north, an encircling 
harrier, complete to a depth of 1300 fathoms, prevents free com- 
munication with the outer ocean. Several soundings, ranging from 
2300 to 2660 fathoms, were obtained in this enclosed sea, the tem- 
perature in each instance, from a depth of 1300 fitthoms to the sea 
bottom, being uniformly 35° Fahr. 

Similarly, the Banda, Celebes, Sulu, and China seas, are en- 
closed basins, and their waters cut off from the general oceanic 
oirculstion. In each of these seas soundings exceeding 3000 
fitthoms were obtained, but after a certain depth was^reached, the 
temperatore below that depth remained the same. Ih the Bantb 
and China seas the uniform temperature continued from 900 
fathoms to the bottom, in the Celebes sea from 700 fidhoms, and 
in the Sulu sea from 400 &thonis to the bottom; these tmi&rm 
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temperatnres in the four seas being respectively 37°, 36'2 , 38‘5?, 
and 60-5° F. 

Indian Sdeveys. — ^It is satisfactory to state that the resumption 
of the coast surveys of British India has, during the past year, 
bewi taken in hand by the Indian Government, and cordially 
supported by the Lords of the Admiralty. A detached party of naval 
surveying officera, consisting of Staff-Commander J. H. Ellis, Navi- 
gating Lieutenants Coghlan, Jarrad, Hammond, and Navigating 
Sub-Lieutenants George and E. W. Petley, have been placed at 
the disposal of the India Office, and under the immediate direction 
of the Superintendent of Marine Surveys, Commander A. D. Taylor, 
an experienced surveying officer of the former Indian Navy, and 
■who has for some time past been maturing plans for this much- 
needed work. The surve 3’8 to be undertaken will embrace the sea- 
board of British India from the Pakchan Eiver (in Tenasserim) on 
the east, to Karachi (on the coast of Sindh), on the west, including 
the various groups of islands in the Bay of Bengal, and the 
Maldivh and Lakadivh Archipelagoes. 

Staff-Commander Ellis has been appointed as senior deputy to 
Captain Taylor. He is an officer of great experience. 

The headquarters of the Survey have been established at Calcutta, 
and the -work of equipping the necessary vessels is, it is understood, 
being proceeded -with — one party has already broken ground at the 
Lakadivh Islands. 

Summary . — In addition to the current work of the Admiralty 
HjMrographio department in issuing nautical notices, tide-tables 
and lists of lights, a new catalogue of the 2620 Admiralty charts 
has been published. During the j-ear thirty-nine charts have been 
cancelled and replaced by more perfected works. Among the new 
charts issued may be more specially mentioned a series of four, em- 
bracing that part of the Pacific Ocean between the parallels of 
37^ N. and 37° s., and extending from the Philippine islands, Celebes, 
New Guinea, and Australia, on the west, to San Francisco and 
Easter island on the east. In the compilation of this series the 
authority for and verification in position of each islet and danger 
have again been carefully tested, and every reliable source of in- 
fonnation, to the most recent date, collated. Navigators are greatly 
indebted to the painstaking hydrographic labours of the officers 
of the United States navy in this special field of research, as shown. 
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in the snocessiye editions of ‘ Eeported Dangers to Navigation in 
the Pacific.’ 

Of the charts published, two sheets on the east coast of Africa, 
extending from Panjani bay to Eds Kimbiji, including Zanzibar 
island and its approaches, with several plans of anchorages thence to 
Cape Delgado, are deserving the attention of geographers ; as does 
also a chart of the Makran coast (Maskat to Kardchi) : and on our 
own shores, plans of the Menai Strait ; and the coast with its navi- 
gable channels, from Orfordness to Cromer. In the South-Indian 
Ocean the requirements of the observing parties for the Transit 
of Venus at Kerguelen Island, and the ships-of-war detailed for the 
service, demanded special charts of that region and also of the 
neighbouring islands Prince Edward, Crozet, Heard, and M'Donald. 
The American and German government ships deputed for the same 
service profited by these timely publications. 

Charts of Davis Strait, BaflSn Bay, Smith Sound, with Kennedy 
and Eobeson channels, together with several plans of ports on the 
west coast of Greenland, from the latest authorities, have also been 
prepared for the Arctic Expedition. 

In all fifty-six new charts and plans have been published during 
the year, and 190,500 printed for the Eoyal Navy mid general 
public. 

Eevised editions of the ‘ Channel Pilot,’ part ii., ‘ South American 
Pilot,’ part ii., and ‘ New Zealand Pilot,’ have been published, 
together with the following new works : — ‘ China Sea Directory,' 
vol. iii., comprising the coasts of China from Hong Kong to Korea, 
with Eormosa and the other outlying islands; ‘Persian Gulf Pilot,’ 
a supplement embracing the Makrdn coast ; also ‘ Hydrographic 
Directions for Davis Strait and the West Coast of Greenland.’ 

Arctic Exploration. — Unquestionably the most important sub- 
ject on which I have to address the Society on the present occasicni 
18 that of Arctic Exploration, especially with regard to die 
progress made in the great question of the resumption of Arctic 
Eesearch by England since the Anniversary Meeting last year. 
When my predecessor. Sir Bartle Frere, reviewed the position 
Arctic matters last June, as you all remember, the question of 
Government action, owing to a change of Ministiy, remained in 
abeyance, and it was stated that the Council proposed to biii^ the 
matter again before the present Ministers. Accordingly, in Jnly, 
accompamed by Dr. Hooker and Admiral Sheiaid Osfams, I bad 
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the honour of waiting on Mr. Disraeli, and explaining our views to 
him in detail ; and on this occasion I received his assurance that 
the question should he fuUy reconsidered during the Eecess. 
Later in the year I addressed to him the following letter : — 

“Dkab Mb. Dibbaeii, October 12 th, 1874. 

“The late announcement of the success of the Austrian Exploring 
Expedition under Lieuts. Weyprecht and Payer in discovering land to the 
north-west of Spitzhergen as high up as 83°, which is the point nearest to the 
Pole yet sighted on the face of the earth, has excited an intense interest 
thron^ont Europe, and especially amongst our own Arctic Geographers, who 
have in consequence besieged me on all sides with enquiries as to the fate of 
the application which I had the honour to make to you in last July, relativa 
to a proposed Government Expedition which should leave our shores for the 
Arctic Seas in the course of next spring, and should endeavour to reach the 
Pole by way of Baffin Bay and Smith &und. You were good enough to say 
at the time that you should take the matter into consideration, and would 
consult those departments of the Government which were interested in the 
question, and it is with reference to this promise that 1 now again venture to 
address you. May I announce to the Council of the Royal Geographical 
Society, whom I shall have to meet in a very short time, at the opening of 
our Autumn Session, that the papers relating to the proposed Expedition, 
which were handed over by Mr. Gladstone’s Secretary to Mr. M. Cony, have 
been laid by you before the present Board of Admiralty for consideration and 
Report 1 or may I, at any rate, state that this preliminary step wiU shortly he 
taken ? Pray excuse any appearance of impatience ; but the Naval Authorities 
on my Council, who have urged me again to write to you, assert that the 
whalers are now returning from the Polar Seas, and that if there is any 
prospect of an Expedition such as is proposed in the papers above alluded to 
being sent out in the course of next spring, it is full time that local 
enquiries were made, and measures taken to obtain one or more of these 
vessels, and to secure the services of seasoned crews and officers. I have only 
further to mention that the Council of the British Association, on the recom- 
mendation of a Committee of Section E, are about to pass a resolution which 
will in due course he laid before you, strongly supporting our prayer for a new 
Arctic Expedition in 1875 as an almost indispensable sequel to the cruise of 
the Challenger. 

“ I remain, dear Mr. Disraeli, 

“ Yours most faithfully, 

(Signed) “ H. C. Eawlinson, 

“ President of the Royal Geographical Society. 

*■ The Rt. Bon. B. Buraeli.” 


All the papers submitted by ns to the Government, were soon 
afterwards referred by Mr. Disraeli to the Board of Admiralty for 
examination and report, accompanied by an important new chart of 
the Polar Regions, by Captain Evans, the Hydrograpber, on which 
the portions discovered by the various nationalities were marked 
by distinctive colours ; the result was, that I was fevoured on the- 
17th of November by the receipt of the following letter ; — 
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“ Dbae Sib Henet Eawlinson, 

“ Her Majesty’s Government have had tinder consideration the repre- 
sentations made by you on behalf of the Council of the Eoyal Geographical 
Society, the Council of the Eoyal Society, the British Association, and other 
eminent scientific bodies, in favour of a renewed Expedition, under the conduct 
of Government, to explore the region of the North Pole ; and I have the 
honour to inform you that, having carefully weighed the reasons set forth in 
support of such an Expedition, the scientific advantages to be derived from it, 
its chances of success, as well as the importance of encouraging that spirit of 
maritime enterprise which has ever distinguished the English people. Her 
Majesty’s Government have determined to lose no time in organising a suitable 
Expedition for the purposes in view. 

“ I remain yours faithfully, 

“ B. Diseaeli. 

“ Major-Oeneral Sir Benry C. Baiolmson, K.C.B, 

&c. (fee. (fee.” 

The decision of Her Majesty’s Government was no sooner com- 
municated to the Admiralty than energetic steps were immediately 
taken to hasten the preparation of a Polar Expedition, so that it 
should be in a position to leave this country at the proper season 
in 1875. 

OfiScera were dispatched to examine the men-of-war in reserve, as 
well as our mercantile whaling fleet, for two vessels strong and 
fit for navigation in Polar Seas ; and on the 24th November, 1874, 
the Admiralty appointed three experienced Arctic officers* to form a 
Committee to report on the following points : — 

The scope of the proposed Expedition and what instructions should 
be given to its leaders. The description of ships to bo employed, 
and the various kinds of boats, sledges, fittings, stores, provisions, 
and clothing with which it was to be equipped. And, lastly, to 
recommend such arrangements as were advisable for preserving the 
health of the officers and men to be employed. 

That Committee by the 14th February, 1875, bad completed its 
labours, and made a lucid Eeport embodying its recommendations 
on all the points referred to, a Report which has been subsequently 
presented to both Houses of Parliament; but within a few days 
of its assembling the important question of the selection of the 
ships was decided, and the Admiralty authorized the immediate 
strengthening of H.M.S, Alert, 1045 tons, 381 H.P., and the pur- 
chase of the whaler Bloodhou7id,1i about the same size, wliibli was 
likewise immediately prepared for Arctic service. At the same 


* Reai-Admiial George H. Bichards, cm, rms.; Bear-Adanial Sir 
McClintock, x.o.b., p.b.s. ; Bem--Admusl Sheiard Osborn, cm, rms. 
t Ee-named Biteoverg. 
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time the Admiralty decided on appointing to the command of the 
Expedition, Captain George Nares, r.n., f.k.s., the distinguished 
officer then commanding the Challenger, and he was immediately 
ordered home from Hong Kong. 

Acting on the recommendations of the Committee, it was decided 
that the two ships should be manned and officered with comple- 
mente, all told, of 121 souls; and it is calculated that the ships 
could stow on leaving England three years’ provisions for the entire 
.cruise, and a fair amount of fuel for their engines. 

In February 1875, Captain Nares airived, and had no difficulty 
in selecting his officers, as of lieutenants alone there were more 
than sufficient volunteers to have manned the Expedition. Through- 
out the past spring the Expedition has been most carefully equipped, 
travelling-gear, and provisions prepared in the most elaborate 
manner ; and it is not too much to say that never has an Arctic 
Expedition been equipped in so methodical and liberal a manner, 
and, so far as the Admiralty is concerned, no expense or care has 
been spared to ensure the most perfect safety and success. 

The scientific objects for which this Expedition has been so 
especially dispatched to the Polar Seas have been kept steadily in 
view. Every officer has been carefully trained to labour in some 
branch of science, and the Royal Society have been allowed to name 
two persons whom they deem especially qualified as naturalists, 
one of them being embarked in each of the ships. The Expedition 
leaves England a few days hence, accompanied by an extra ship 
(the Valorous") as far as Disco, in Greenland, so as to complete 
the two vessels with fuel and stores at the very threshold of their 
labours. 

The instructions given to Captain Nares are not yet officially 
public; but it may be considered pretty certain they will not 
deviate from the recommendations of the Arctic Committee, and 
I assume, therefore, that we may consider the following as the 
progiamme : — 

The Alert and Discovery leaving Disco some time in July, will 
proceed leisurely up Baffin Bay, following the East Coast up 
towards the entrance of Smith Sound in 78° ». They need not 
hurry, for previous navigators have never found the ice cleared out 
of that strait before the first week in August On reaching its 
entrance they will make for Littleton Island, and there place 
records of their progress, and Captain Nares will then decide 
whether that island, with its adjacent shelter of Port Foulke, is to 
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be the real base of bis operations, or wbetber some better spot on 
the west side of the entrance can be selected ; and his decision is 
to be recorded in the dispatch to be there left. 

To this point, if nothing is heard of the Expedition in 1876, a 
ship will be dispatched by the Admiralty in the summer of 1877, 
to act as a dep6t for the Expedition to fall back upon in case of any 
untoward accident to the vessels composing the Expedition. 

According to the state of the ice in Smith Sound, Captain 
Nares will then push up north for a headland named Cape Fraser, 
avoiding the great elbow on the east side about Humboldt Glacier ; 
but experience tells us that it is not likely he will find open water 
within Smith Sound much before the middle or end of August ; 
and Arctic experts assure us that much of the success of this Ex- 
pedition depends upon the patience and judgment of the leader at 
this crucial point of the voyage. 

The ice of Smith Sound must be allowed time, according to 
the season, to clear out into BafiBn Bay, and an impatient dash 
into this outflowing-pack may lead to the regretable accident of 
the ships being caught in it, and swept either on shore, or down 
with the ice-stream throughout the following winter into the 
Arctic Ocean. Happily, Captain Hares’ past Arctic expenence 
will keep him fully alive to this danger. On the other hand, 
winter will now bo fast approaching; and it will be a race 
against time, in which we can only hope Providence will so far 
favour our seamen that, what the Americans, in Hall’s Expe- 
dition, were fortunate enough to accomplish, may be granted to 
H.M.S.’s Alert vaCi Discovery, soaA that in lat. 81° 30' or 82° N., about 
Hall’s farthest point, good winter-quarters may be secured for 
one ship on the Greenland shore. The Alert now alone will tackle 
to her work, and in whatever days of mild weather or open water 
may remain in September, struggle to reach a position well to the 
north of, but not exceeding 200 miles from her consort. By this 
means, and with intermediate depots of provisions, it is calculated 
that the safety of the crews in their retreat, should it be neoesMoy, 
to BafBn Bay will have been secured. 

The advance-ship it is expected, with its crew strengthened by 
a portacn of that of the depdt-ship, will have at least six strong 
sledge parties and four dog-sledges, with which to attempt the 
accomplishment of the main object of the Expedition, that is, 
reaching the Korth Pole. But it must he home in mind tfwt 
sledge-travelling has never yet been found practicable ovot Wf 
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considerable extent of open frozen sea, and that everything depends 
npon the conditions of land and water that may he found in the 
progress northward. The sledge-operations will commence from 
the advance-ship, should it have attained the high northern lati- 
tude here indicated, in early spring ; and all the sledge companies 
will be employed in the first instance in pushing forward the 
North Pole party, which will be provided with at least one boat, 
before attending to any other exploration. Meantime communica- 
tions will be kept up, if possible, by means of dog-sledges between 
the two ships, and Captain Nares will rejoin his consort towards 
the end of the summer of 1876, if his parties have returned with 
reasonable success from their spring journeys towards the Pole. 
In the latter eventuality, and if no serious accident happens to 
either ship, both vessels will return to England in that year ; but 
if another season should be absolutely necessary in order to com- 
plete a reasonable amount of exploration, it may be necessary for the 
advanced ship to fall back towards her consort, or for the latter to 
retreat to a more southerly position whence a final withdrawal 
might be more certainly effected. Eegarding these and other points, 
the instructions furnished to Captain Nares leave him a free choice 
of action, according to the circumstances that may arise. 

Our own Expedition naturally occupies the largest share of our 
attention as fer as Arctic matters are concerned, but I must not 
neglect to notice the increased attention now shown by civilized 
nations generally to Arctic enterprise. The pages of. the well- 
known periodical, the ‘ Gec^raphische Mittheilungen,’ of Dr- 
Petermann, have been again this year largely occupied by articles, 
illustrated as usual by excellent maps, on the results of recent 
Expeditions and on projects of new Expeditions. Thus Professor 
Hofer, the geolc^ist of Count Wilczek’s voyage, contributes a paper 
on the Structure and Glaciers of Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, and 
Dr. Chavanne two papers on Currents, Winds, State of the Ice, 
&c., as bearing upon the choice of a route for reaching the Pole. 
Since our last Anniversary the return of the Austrian Polar Expedi- 
tion from the Nova Zembla Sea, bringing news of its narrow escape 
from the drift-ice, in which the crew was obliged to abandon their 
ship, and the discovery of new Polar lands, thoroughly roused 
public feeling throughout Europe. It is scarcely necessary to 
review hero the incidents of this voyage, which you heard, on the 
first night of our Session, from M. Julius Payer, the second in 
command. Suffice it to say that the Expedition was determined 
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on in conseqnence of the success of Messrs. Weyprecht and Payer in 
the previous summer of 1871, in reaching, in a small hired vessel, 
a very high latitude in the Nova Zembla Sea, and finding there 
open water to the eastward, which led to the hope that, in spite of 
the adverse experience of centuries of enterprise in this direction, 
a passage towards Behring Straits might he found by the north of 
Nova Zembla. A national subscription was started in Hungary 
and Austria in the succeeding winter and spring, and the new 
Expedition, under the same officers, set sail from Tromso in the 
schooner Tegethoff, in July, 1872, bound, not for the Polar area, 
but for the supposed open route past the shores of Siberia. The 
season proved much less favourable than in the previous year. 
The Tegethoff was caught in the drift-ice not far from the shores of 
Nova Zembla, and carried with it throughout the winter and- the 
following summer, first north-east and then north-west, until it 
grounded on the threshold of a tract of new land or islands, in 
80° N. lat. The exploration of the shores of this new Polar land 
by a sledge-party, under the command of M. Payer, in the spring 
of 1874, was the geographical result which attracted the most 
attention at the time. But the observations in all bcanches of 
physical science made by Lieutenant Weyprecht, and which he is 
now preparing for publication, will also stamp this Expedition as 
one of the most fruitful in important results. A summary of his 
work has already been published in Heft 2 of Petermann’s Gteo- 
graphische Mittheilungen ’ of the present year, and the track of the 
Tegethoff has been elaborately worked out by Admiral WuUerstorf- 
Urbair, in the ‘ Henkschriften der Eais. Acad. d. Wissenschaffcen,’ 
Meeting of the 10th December, 1874. Translations of both these 
Memoirs will be published in the next volume of our ‘ Journal.’ 

Whilst our National Expedition has been completing its final 
preparations, another English Arctic Expedition has been quietly 
equipping, with the intention of following a westerly route from 
BafBn Bay, and, if possible, of recovering some of the lost records 
of Franklin. Little at present is publicly known of this spirited 
undertaking, and I must limit myself here to mentioning that the 
name of the vessel is the Pandora, and that its commander is our 
Assomate, Obtain Allen Young, who distinguished himself ia. 
Arctic travelling when sailing-master under Medintock in the 
Fox, in 1857-9. 

An Expedition of great interest is about to leave the shores of 
Sweden next month for the Sara Sea and the moafihs of tlm CHu 
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and Yenissei. It will be under the command of that experienced 
Arctic traveller and eminent savant. Professor Nordenskiold, and has 
been equipped chiefly through the munificence of M. Oscar Dickson, 
of Stockholm. It is Professor Nordenskiold’s intention to quit his 
vessel near the mouth of the Yenissei, and to return home by land. 

Our associate, Mr. Joseph Wiggins, of Sunderland, is also about 
to make another voyage this year to the Kara Sea and the embou- 
chure of the Obi, and hopes to be able to discover a practicable 
commercial route to the Bussian settlements on the lower course of 
that river. 

Before quitting the subject of Arctic Geography it is necessary 
to record that, in order to place the best existing information re- 
garding the regions to be visited in the hands of the officers of our 
Expedition, the Council determined on the publication of a volume 
of papers on the Physical Geography and Ethnology of Greenland 
and the neighbouring Lands. This volume is now nearly ready, 
and a number of copies will be sent to Captain Nares shortly before 
he sails from Portsmouth. It consists chiefly of reprints of a 
number of papers which have appeared at various times in the 
Transactions of Societies; but one of the most important is an 
original work from the pen of Admiral Collinson. Our Secretary, 
Mr. Markham, who has so materially contributed by his writings 
and activity to the revival, which we now witness, of public interest 
in Arctic Discovery, and to whom the suggestion of this publication 
is due, has arranged its contents. It was originally intended to 
embrace information in other branches of science ; but the Eoyal 
Society, when invited by us to co-operate, considered very justly, 
and with our entire consent, that the physical and biological 
portions of the work might be better treated separately and under- 
taken by them. The result is, therefore, two volumes of reprinted 
and original papers and memoranda, both of which it is hoped 
will be found useful by Captain Nares and the officers under his 
command. 

Euroi'E. — According to the list given in Dr. E. Behm’s excellent 
Geographical Annual (Geographisches Jahrbuch) for 1874, there 
were towards the end of last year no fewer than 23 Societies 
in Europe exclusively devoted to Geography. The most recent of 
these, the Societe de Geographie de Lyon, was founded in 
January 1873, and under the presidency of its founder, M. lonis . 
Desgrand, has already become an active and important institution. 
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numbering 317 members. The Italian Geographical Society con- 
tinues its career of prosperity ; its master-roll now reaching the 
large total of nearly 1400 members. Although the veteran geo- 
grapher, the Commendatore Cristoforo Negri, no longer presides at 
its councils, an active spirit prevails in its management; and I 
shall have, in another portion of this Address, to record the project 
of an expedition into Central Africa, from the southern borders of 
Shoa through the Galla country, which it has originated, and for 
which it is now endeavouring to procure the necessary funds by 
national subscription. Meantime it contributes annually various 
grants in aid of other expeditions, including the important one of 
Dr. Beccari to Celebes and New Guinea, to which my predecessor 
alluded in the Address of last year. In the north of Italy the 
zealous young geographer. Signor Guido Cora, has been elected 
President of the Turin Society, the Gircolo Geografico Italiano, which 
numbers 140 members. Signor Cora himself has occupied his 
summer holiday in practical geography, having exchanged his pen 
for the sextant and barometer-; and having crossed the Adriatic to 
Albania, where he has carried on a survey on a scale of 1 : 100,000 
in the almost unknown interior of the country, ascending the 
previously untrodden summit of Mount Kudusi (6465 feet high), 
and tracing the river of Berat to its hitherto unknown sources 
in the province of Kolonia. 

Eussiax Expix)ration in Central Asia. — The Imperial Kussian 
Geographical Society continues to increase in numbers and efiS- 
ciency. On the 8th January, 1875, it numbered 1185 on its list, 
composed of 30 honorary members, 3 foreign honorary members, 
37 foreign corresponding members, and 447 members of the afSliated 
societies of Siberia, the Caucasus, the North-western Provinces, and 
the South-west. On examining the balance-sheet of this society, 
we find that in 1874 it received a subsidy of 15,000 roubles 
(about 2000Z.) from the State treasury, and that the subscriptions 
of its members amounted, in the same year, to 2950 roubles (about 
4001). Besides these ordinary sources of revenue, its extraordinary 
revenue was augmented by grants from the State treasury and 
from private individuals for special objects. Thus in 1874 a sum 
of 20,000 roubles (28002.) was given by the Government to defray 
the cost of the Amu-daria Expedition, of which about half was 
devoted to meteorological investigations on the Lower Oxns. 
15,200 roubles (20002.) were given by Golubkoff for the public*- 
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tion of a Bussian edition of Bitter’s ‘Asia;’ and 10,000 roubles 
{1400i.) by the State for the levelling of the list Urt between the 
Aral and Caspian seas. 

During the past j'ear no less than 6 important expeditions were 
under consideration, viz. : — 

1. The Amu-daria expedition. 

2. The expedition to level the Ust Urt, between the Aral and 

Caspian seas. 

3. To investigate the Usboi, or dry bed of the Oxus. 

4. The Olonek expedition. 

5. Miklnko Maklay’s exploration of New Guinea, and 

6. Ogorodnikoff’s journey in North-eastern Persia. 

1. The first of these expeditions, an account of which will be 
found below, was organised by a special committee, with the co- 
operation of General Kaufmann, and received the Imperial sanction. 

2. The second successfully accomplished its work, with the aid 
of a staff of trained surveyors, under the command of Colonel 
Tillo. They ascertained the height of the Aral Sea * to be con- 
siderably greater than previous observations had reported it to be : 
and thus claimed to have established the possibility of diverting 
the Amu-daria into its former channel, which debouched in the 
Caspian ; and, lastly, they described the configuration of the list 
Urt plateau, which is not so flat as was supposed, between the Aral 
and the Caspian. Its greatest height is about 15 miles west of the 
Aral, where it attains an elevation of 519 feet above that sea, or 
about 677 feet above the level of the ocean. Hence it gradnadly 
slopes towards Lake Kerbulak; that part which includes Lakes 
Asmantai and Sam is only about 100 feet above the level of the 
Aral (343 above the Caspian^, and forms a hollow which opens out 
at Mertwi Kultnk Bay; while the belt of higher ground near the 
Aral, about 35 to 40 miles wide, unites the northern Chink with the 
Ust Urt proper. 

3. The expedition to investigate the Usboi, or desiccated bed of 
the Oxus, was indefinitely postponed for political reasons. 

4. The Olonek expedition during the course of last year sur- 
veyed the lower Tungusska ; reporting on the hydrography and 
topography of that region, and making some important changes in 


* The mean of two series of levellings across the Ust Urt from the Aral to the 
Caspian gives 71 metres, or 213 ft. Eng., as the difference between the height rf 
these seas. According to Berg’s measnrement, in 1826, the height of the Afd 
above the Caspian was estimated to be only 117 ft. “ 
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its cartograpliy. Muller, who was attached to this expedition, con- 
ducted a series of magnetic observations, which refute the theory of 
the Swedish professor. Gauss, as to the position of the Siberian mag- 
netic pole, which was placed by him in about 71° n. lat. and 119° 
20' E. long, from Greenwich, i.e., according to the map, very near 
the Eiver Olonek. Muller discovered that, as he travelled in a 
north-easterly direction from the Eiver Moniero, towards the Olonek, 
the magnetic intensity diminished. His observations coincide with 
those of M. Dove, Hansteen’s companion, and he assigns, therefore, 
as the probable position of the magnetic pole some point between 
Vilnisk and Olonek, approximately between 64° and 65° N. lat. and 
about 112° 20' long. e. of Greenwich, or nearly 7° s. and 7° w. of 
the position assigned by Gauss. 

The Olonek expedition will be continued this year, during which 
explorations wEt be made in the basins of the rivers Hatanga and 
Anabara. 

5. Mikluko Maklay’s explorations on the Papuan Koviai coast of 
New Guinea have been mentioned before. 

6. Lastly, Ogorodrukoff was compelled to return home after pro- 
ceeding as far as Meshed, whither he travelled by the well-known 
high road, which passes through Astrabad, Shahrud, Sebzevar, 
and Nishapur. The reason assigned for the abandonment of his 
meditated journey eastward was the disturbed state of Afghanistan. 

The ethnographical map of Eussia, edited by Eittich, was 
completed last May, and, together with the same author’s ethno- 
graphical map of the Caucasus, is the most important and best- 
executed work of the kind ever produced in Eussia. One of the 
first engraved copies will be exhibited at the Paris Exhibition this 
year. 

Another important work has been the pnbhoation of Preji- 
valsky’s travels,* the first volume of which, containing the general 
narrative and particulars r^arding the geogfraphy, ethnology, and 
botany of the countries visited, appeared at the commencement of 
this year ; and will be followed next year, and the year after, by 
two more volumes, comprising the more strictly scientific results of 
the expedition. The Council of the Enssian Geographical So«aely 
have voted 10,000 roublee (14001.) towards the ei^eiise of paMuit- 
ing these travels, which, it will be remembesred, were prosecuted 
into Nortlmm Thibet, almost to the foot of the great mouataias. 


* ‘ MougoUs and the Coontiy of the Xsagata’ 
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into regions nnvisited by Europeans since the journey of the Ahhe 
Hue and Gabet, and of which our knowledge is very insufiBcient. 

A work of a similar nature, viz. the Travels and Eesearches of 
the late M. Fedchenko in Turkistan, is being published by Madame 
Olga Fedchenko, the widow of the traveller. The 3rd Part of 
vol. ii. was published in 1874, and Part 4 in the present year. 
These parts, each of them forming considerable volumes in quarto, 
and richly illustrated with coloured plates, form the scientific 
Appendices to the narrative, and the work will constitute, when com- 
pleted, a lasting monument to the memory of a promising young 
traveller too early lost to science and his country. 

Another important publication during the past year was the 
translation into Eussian of Eitter’s ‘ Iran,’ annotated by the well- 
known geographer, M. de Khanikof, and supplemented by some 
important articles by Professor Spiegel on the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of Persia, 

In my opening Address at the beginning of this Session, I alluded 
to the Amu-daria Expedition, some further details of which may he 
found interesting. 

It will be remembered that in the end of May, last year, all the 
members of the Expedition were assembled at Kazala, on the Syr- 
daria, whence they proceeded in two steamers (the Peroffsky and 
Samarkand) by the Aral Sea to the delta of the Amu-daria, which 
they entered by the Kitchkineh-daria mouth, and ascended the Ulkun- 
daria for a distance of 55 miles from the bar without any great diffi- 
culty, finding the depth of channel to vary from 3^ to 8 fathoms. 
Above this point the river divides into numerous channels, which 
cause a great waste of its waters and increase the difficulties of 
navigation. Ascending by one of these channels as fah as Mount 
Koshkana-tau, the passengers landed, as further progress was impos- 
sible, owing to the shallowness of the stream and the thick growth 
of reeds which fill the bed of the river. 

Here it -was decided to divide the surveyors into three parties,* 


The first party took an easterly direction, descending the Pnrhan Channel to 
the mouth of the Yani-su, and thence along the sea-shore past the fort of 
tn the mouth of the Taldyk ; the second also proceeded east to the Pnrhan, 
tlien up tins stream and the Kuvan Djarma to Nukus, thence descending to 
Ak-Kala, and thence by the Souma Channel towards Kungrad, and past that to*# < ; 
to the mouth of the Taldyk ; the third went to Kushkana-tau, and by the bank 4 , 
the Ulkun-daria to Ak-Kala, returning to Kushkana-tau and by Nukus to MrahdtB, y 
oil the Bokharian frontier. 
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to each of which was assigned a certain task which, it was sumised, 
would take from 105 to 120 days to fulfil. In the mean time, as it 
was of the utmost importance to find a navigable channel from the 
embouchure of the river to its njjper course, the steamer Peroffsky 
was directed to descend the river, coast along the shore to Tustchi- 
bas Bay to the east of the delta, and endeavour to make her passage 
up the Yani-su and Kuvan-Djarma to the main channel of the river 

near Nukus. In this she was perfectly successful. On the 

the Peroffsky crossed the bar of the Yani-su, and on the 

arrived at Nukus, after meeting Colonel Stoletoff and Major 
Wood, E.E., at Lake Dau-kara. From Nukus to Petro-Alexandroffsk, 
and from thence to Meshekli, on the Bokharian frontier, the navi- 
gation was comparatively easy. 

Thus was inaugurated a work, the importance of which it is im- 
possible to overrate, promising, as it does, to make the Oxus once 
again a great commercial highway, and thus to open a new era of 
civilization and progress, under the auspices of Eussian rule, for 
ancient Kharesm, after so many centuries of slumber and decay. 

The work of surveying was actively prosecuted in the whole delta 
defined by the Chartam-bai and Ulkun-daria on the one side, the sea- 
coast on the other, and the Yani-su and Kuvan-Djarma on the third. 
Levellings were further continued along the Yani-daria to Peroffsky, 
on the Syr, and up the Amu-daria to Meshekli. 

We must now briefly notice some of the labours of the other 
members of the expedition. Before leaving Kazala, MM. Severtseff 
and Smirnoff had the misfortune to lose, by death, the topographer 
attached to their party, and after vainly trying to replace him, they 


set out on the June for the west shore of the Aral Sea. 


Their 


chief object was to correct and supplement SevertsefiTs previous 
observations in 1857 on the desiccation of that sea. They have now 
established beyond doubt the fact of the continuous decrease of the 
Aral Sea, as its waters recede from the west shore. Large haj^ 
marked on previous maps as full of water, are now dried up, *Bd in 
•some places overgrown with brushwood. Old shore-lines are dis- 
tinctly traceable by the different belts of vegetation which mark the 
more or less recent period at which they were left uncovered by fte 
sea, A curious circumstance may here be noticed with r^ard to 
these explorations which may interest physicists, viz. that the w^S 
VOL, XLV, « 
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nearest the sea-shore, in some cases so near as almost to be within 
the wash of the waves, contained fresher and purer water than those 
at a little distance inland. This apparent anomaly is thus explained 
by Severtseff:— These wells are supplied from tw'o sources : 1. The 
sea-water filtering horizontally through the sand. 2. The aqueous 
atmospheric deposits (e. g. rain and snow) on the land. These two 
elements of supply, freed from salt by a natural process of filtration, 
combine to produce excellent drinkable water ; but as soon as the 
sea has receded a little distance from the wells, and sandbanks are 
formed which obstruct the drainage of the land, the well-strata 
(which are at an inconsiderable depth) become saturated with salt 
and do not admit of the filtration of the water, which then becomes 
bitter and unpalatable to the nomads, who desert these wells for 
others nearer the sea. With reference to that vast expanse of 
hillocky sand marked on our maps as the Kizil-Kum (comprising 
the region bounded on the north and north-east by the Syr-daria, 
on the east and south-east hy the hills in the north of the Khanat 
of Bokhara to the right of the valley of the Zarafshan, on the south 
hy the lower Amu-daria, and on the west by the Aral), forming, in 
pre-historic times, part of the bed of a great sea, which has since 
been gradually transformed into dry land by a similar process to 
that which is now' in operation on the east shore of the Aral sea, 
the Bussian savant Severtseff assigns three successive periods : — (1.) 
The formation of the dunes or sandbanks by the action of the waves; 
( 2 .) The growth of brushwood, clumips of tamarisk being the first 
to appear; (3.) The gradual covering of the whole with sand- 
drift, which is continually encroaching westwards as the sea 
recedes. 

For a critical study of the whole question of the Aralo-Caspian 
plains, I can refer the reader to Baer’s ‘ Kaspische Studien,’ where 
the subject is exhaustively treated. I will only add that it la 
greatly to be desired, in the interests of science, that the Bussian 
Government should cause an accurate topographical survey to be 
made, with as little delay as possible, of the east shore of the Aral* -■ 
so as to enable future explorers to conduct their observations on » 
sure basis. ;; 

M. Soboleff, another member of the Amu-daria Expedition* has | 
communicated some interesting particulars -of the results of w* i 
ethnological and historical enquiries. On arriving in the Delta h» - 
first visit was to Chimbai, 30 miles overland from Kushkana-tso» 
the central gathering place of the Karakalpak tribe, and one of 4 ' 
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most important market-towns on tlio Lower Amu-daria, ranking 
next in importance after Urgendj, in the Khanat of Khiva, and 
visited by as many as 7000 people. Soboleff directed bis researches 
to the east and west of Chimbai ; he noticed that all the ruins to 
the west of Kushhana-tau were of comparatively recent construc- 
tion, and had been destroyed within the last few years, while 
those to the east of Chimbai seemed to be of high historical interest. 
Such, for instance, are the ruins of the town of Ak-kala (7 miles 
east of Chimbai), formerly the seat of the Uzbek tribe of Masyd, and 
destroyed by Nadir Shah in the first half of the eighteenth century ; 
and, secondly, the town of Bagdad, 20 miles to the east of Chimbai, 
also demolished by the Persian invaders. Soboleff confirms the 
opinion entertained bj- some geographers before the late explora- 
tions that the Yani-daria (i.e. new river) is of most ancient origin, 
and served at one time to unite the Jaxartes with the Oxus. 

Whether it will be possible in the future to re-unite these great 
rivers and utilize their combined streams (still further swelled by 
an economical system of irrigation in the Khanat of Khiva) in 
diverting the Oxus into its old channel, so as to establish uninter- 
rupted communication between the heart of Central Asia and 
European Eussia by the Volga and Caspian, is one of those questions 
not only of the highest interest to all geographers, but one which, 
allied with a great many others, closely touches the supremacy of 
Eussia in her lately acquired possessions, and indirectly affects the 
future prosperity of the whole continent of Asia. 

It may be remembered that some years ago I was engaged in a 
sort of amicable controversy with my predecessor in this chair on 
the subject of the hydrography of the Aralo-Caspian basin, and 
that Sir Eoderick devoted no less than 14 pages of his Anniversary 
Address for the year 1867 to an elaborate refutation of my views 
regarding the former desiccation of the Aral Sea. It is unnecessary 
at the present time to re-state the arguments, drawn from a very 
extensive examination of contemporary records, which led me to 
believe that, at different periods of history, the Oxus and Jaxartes 
having been drained off into the Caspian, the bed of the Stea of 
Aral had been dried up by evaporation ; but I may say generally, 
that the r^lt of the Bussian topographical stoveys, and eq>e<aally 
of the levelling operations undertaken about the delta of the Oxus, 
has been to confirm my previous views. I now see very good 
ground for believing that the original course of the Qxns having 
passed in a westerly direction to the Ca^ian, between the and 
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40th parallels of latitucle, and the Jaxartes having flowed into the 
same sea along what is now called the TJsboi, the Greek geographers, 
who navigated the Caspian, were right in laj'ing down independent 
months for the two rivers and in measuring the distance between 
them. The whole subject, however, of the Aralo-Caspian hydro- 
graphy will very shortly be brought before this Society in an 
exhaustive paper which Major Herbert Wood, Colonel Stoletoffs 
companion in the recent Eussian survey, has submitted to the 
Council for publication in our ‘Journal,’ to which I propose to 
append a series of extracts from the Oriental geographers that 
have never been before translated. As the fullest information 
on all details of the physical, as well as the comparative geo- 
graphy of these regions will thus be very shortly' in the hands 
of the Fellows, it seems unnecessary to anticipate the interest 
of Major Wood’s paper by a further reference to the Eussian dis- 
coveries. 

PAtESTiNE. — Major Wilson (Director of the Topographical De- 
partment of the War Office) informs me that the survey of Palestine 
has made satisfactory progress during the past season, notwith- 
standing constant interruption from the state of the weather during 
a season of unusual severity, and the illness of several members of 
the surveying party. The triangulation has been extended south- 
wards from Hebron to Beersheba, and the position of the wells at 
the latter place has been accurately determined, giving a fixed 
point of departure for the route surveys of travellers in the Negeb 
and desert, and affording satisfactory proof of the general accuracy 
of Messrs. Palmer and Drake’s survey, which was based on the 
Ordnance Survey of Sinai. 

The district covered by the triangulation, which includes the 
wilderness of Judah and the hill country between Hebron and 
Beersheba, has been surveyed and plotted on a scale of one inch to 
a mile. The examination of this section of the country, which has 
rarely been visited by traveEers, has yielded very valuable results ; 
numerous ancient sites have been recovered, and great light has 
been thrown on several difficult questions connected with Biblical 
topography. Some of these results have already been published in 
the quarterly statements of the Palestine Exploration Fund, whilst 
others await publication. The survey is now in progress in the 
plain of Philistia, and Lieutenant Conder, e.e., who has entire 
charge of the survey operations, hopes to complete the survey of 
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the whole of Palestine lying west of the Jordan during the spring 
of next year. 

At the last meeting of the British Association at Belfast a sum 
of lOOl. was granted for the special object of ascertaining accurately 
the depression of the Sea of Galilee, by a line of levels from the 
Mediterranean, and the actual fall of the Jordan from the lake to 
the Dead Sea. Instruments have been lent for this purpose by 
Lieutenant-General Sir Henry James, e.e., and the work will 
probably be commenced in June. 

The Palestine Exploration Fund have to deplore the loss of 
Mr. C. F. Tj-rwhitt Drake, who died in harness at Jerusalem in 
J une last, from fever contracted during the progress of the survey, 
and it is hardly possible to over-estimate the services which he 
rendered to the fund. Amongst the obituary notices will be found 
a record of Mr. Drake’s contributions to geography. The survey 
has also lost the service’s of Sergeant Black, k.e., invalided from 
ill-health, who has from the commencement taken a prominent part 
in the triangulation of the country, and who for some time was in 
sole charge of the survey. On the death of Mr. Drake, Lieutenant 
Kitchener, r.e., was appointed to the survey, and he has already 
rendered Lieutenant Conder valuable assistance in the prosecution of 
the survey in spite of a severe attack of Syrian fever. 

During the past season the Palestine Exploration Fund were 
able to avail themselves of the services of Mons. Clermont Gan- 
neau, whose name is well known in connexion with the Moabite 
Stone. Mons. Ganneau has, since his return to this country, com- 
municated an original and very suggestive paper on the origin of 
the native population or fellahin of Palestine, and the results of his 
mission are to be published during the course of the year. 

The American survey of the country east of Jordan has been in 
abeyance for some months, and with the exception of a paper by 
Professor Paine, no notice has yet been published of the results 
obtained by the first expedition under Lieutenant Steever, U£. 
Engineers. A sum of 12,000f. has recently' been raised, and 
operations are to be recommenced at an early date. 

A German party under Professor Dr. Sepp is at present engaged 
in an exploration of some portions of Phoenicia. 

Persia. — ^In Persia and the adjoining countries the interests of 
Geography have been well supported during the past year. Whilo 
Captain Felix Jones, on the one side, has been working irieadily at 
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his great map of the countries between the Persian Gulf and the 
Mediterranean— a work which is now approaching completion, and 
the publication of which will form an epoch in our knowledge of 
the geography of Western Asia — Major St. John, on the other, 
has finished, and sent to the engraver, his not less comprehensive 
map of the regions intervening between the Turkish frontier to the 
west, and Afghanistan to the east. There have been other labourers 
also in the same interesting field. Sir Frederick Goldsmid, who is 
himself a Persian traveller of a large and varied experience, has done 
good service to Geography in collecting the scattered notes of the 
journeys which were performed thirty-five years ago between 
Khiva, Merv, and Herat, by Taylour Thomson, James Abbott, and 
Sichmond Shakespeare, and in embodying these notes in a lecture 
which he delivered before the United Service Institution early in 
the year, and which he further illustrated with a map presenting, 
for the first time, in a correct and intelligible form, an outline of the 
geography of the “ Debatable Land ” on the Perso-Afghan and 
Turcoman frontier. Colonel Valentine Baker again, whose journey 
between Asterabad and Meshed, in compf^ny with Lieutenant Gill) 
B.E., was duly notified in my predecessor’s address of last year, has 
recently submitted to the public the results of his personal obser- 
vations, as compared with the Russian surveys and all other avail- 
able documents, in an elaborate map of the ‘North-eastern frontier 
of Persia, construoted by Messrs. Stanford and Co., which exhibits 
the entirely new feature of a north-easterly prolongation of the 
Elburz mountains, with peaks ranging from 8000 to 11,000 feet, 
and running in an unbroken chain from Kelat i-Nadiri, almost as 
high as Kizel Arvat on the 39th parallel of north latitude. But 
by far the most complete and trustworthy guide for the geography 
of the Atreck river and the valleys and passes which indent this 
Elburz chain between the Atreck river and the Turcoman steppe, 
along the watershed which is claimed by Persia as her northern 
border, is to be found in the exhaustive report which has just been 
sent home of Captain Napier’s journey through the hills from Meshed 
to the Caspian, a document of extreme importance, and which I hope 
to obtain permission to publish in the next volume of our JoumaL 
Captain Napier’s report, I may notice, furnishes additional evi- 
dence that the Oxus river originally flowed easterly along the 39th 
parallel (approximately), from the neighbourhood of the modern 
Chargiii to the point where Arthur Conolly discovered and ex- 
amined the old bed between Me.shed-i-Miriam and Kizil Arvat ; the 
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■great river thus cutting off and absorbing in its course the Mar- 
ghus and Ochus of antiquity, now represented by the Murghab 
and the Tejend, both of which are lost in the desert. 

A further accession to our knowledge of the geography of Persia, 
especially in regard to the almost inaccessible mountain chains of 
the interior, is to be expected from the mission of Dr. Andreas, a 
young Orientalist of great promise, who has been sent out by the 
Berlin Government to investigate the antiquities of the country 
generally, and who, having abundant time and means at his dis- 
posal, as well as the requisite knowledge for conducting researches, 
is prepared to visit every nook and comer through the length and 
breadth of the land in search of sculptures and inscriptions which 
may have escaped the notice of former travellers. 

Great Trigonometrical Surveg of India . — This Survey has, under 
Colonel J. T. Walker, 'pv.b., f.b.s., &c., been even more than 
ordinarily busy during the last year, and the record of its work, 
which he has drawn up, embraces a very large number of in- 
teresting and useful operations for geodetical, geographical, and 
general purposes.. 

The Trigonometrical Survey has always been essentially a pioneer 
and guide to all the military, civil, and survey operations of the 
Indian empire. During the last year it has preserved the same 
character, its almost ubiquitous activity invading the desert in the 
west, the Oxus and Eastern Turkistan in the far north, and Great 
Tibet and Assam in the extreme east ; while at the same time 
it has sought to pass still farther south by crossing the Straits 
of Manar between Cape Comorin and Ceylon on the one hand, 
and 'by advancing from British Burmah on the other, so as to 
pass down the whole of the Malayan Peninsula as far as our 
flourishing emporium at Singapore. 

During the last year the great triangulation has been extended 
over 71943 square miles, with 8862 square miles of minor triangula- 
tion for topographical and other purposes, while over a fiirther 
area of about 1 2,000 square miles exterior to the above a numhe*" 
of peaks and points have been fixed, thus making a grand, totel 
area of 28,052 square miles, over which a great number of pcfinis 
have been accurately fixed, and which are now available fiff 
general survey and geographical purposes, maps, &o. Already 
many of those fixed in the ranges to the north of the A s s am 
Valley (which are inhabited by independent tribes), have b«« 
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found very serviceable botb in tbe military and in tbe geographical 
operations which were carried on in connection with the, expedition 
against the Duffla tribe ; other points to the south of Assam have 
no doubt also proved useful to the Naga Expedition, which has 
since been carried out. 

In addition to the triangulation, topographical surveys for maps 
were made of an area of 3653 square miles on various scales in the 
Himalayas and in ^the Bomba}' Presidency, and extensive geo- 
graphical explorations were made in Eastern Turkistan or Kash- 
garia, on the Pamir Steppes, and also in great Tibet and Isepaul. 

An important feature in the triangulation has been the resump- 
tion of operations in Burmah, which will afford a basis for the Topo- 
graphical and Eevenue Survey operations in that country, and 
which will connect Eangoon and Prome adth the triangulation of 
India, and thereby remove the doubt which has hitherto existed 
as to the longitude of those important places. Eventually the 
triangulation will be carried down the whole of the Malayan 
Peninsula. 

The completion of the revision of the southern section of the 
Great Indian Arc is another important feature ; thus putting the 
whole of that great chain of triangles (which now extends from 
Cape Comorin to the Himalayan Mountains) on a par with, if not,, 
as is probable, on a superior footing to, that of any other triangula- 
tion in the world. 

The pendulum observations which were so unfortunately inter- 
rupted by the death of Captain Basevi have been completed, and 
the final results are now being computed for publication. 

Assistance was rendered in connection with the observations- 
for the Transit of Venus, which was independently observed by 
Mr. Hennessey of the Trigonometrical Survey with very successful 
results. 

Another most interesting operation has been in progress, viz., 
that for observing the tidal constituents at certain points in tho 
Gulf of Kutch (North of Bombay), so as to determine whether tbe 
supposed variations in the relative levels of the land and sea are 
now actually taking place or not. In some cases the variation 
lias been stated to be very considerable, points formerly near the 
sea being now a long way from it, and in other cases the sea 
having encroached upon the land ; while all this variation is sup- 
posed to have hajipened w'ithin very recent times. 

Some progress has also been made with the spirit-levelling' 
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operations ; the work carried ont in the present year having more 
especially in view the connection of the various lines of levels 
in Madras on canals, railroads, &c., so as to reduce them to one 
common datum, and thereby to make them available for general 
purposes, and for new projects ; which has hitherto been impossible, 
owing to each line having started with a different origin. 

The triangulation of the southern section of the Great Arc was 
carried on under Major BranfiU. He encountered very great 
difiSculties, and it was only by using very long sides that he was 
able to advance across the dense jungle-clad mountains of Southern 
India, which had bafiSed Colonel Lambton at the beginning of this 
century. One of the stations for junction with the Cape Comorin 
Base Line (which was measured in 1868-69} was found to have 
been carried away by the movement of the sandhills on which it 
was built, though its foundations had been placed ten feet below 
the surface. 

By his skilful arrangements and energy. Major BranfiU succeeded 
in connecting his work with the Cape Comorin Base Line, thus 
completing the Great Arc down to latitude 8’. The general out- 
turn of work was excellent ; and, in addition to the stations of the 
great triangulation, a number of high and important hill-peaks 
were fixed in the almost unknown portions of the southern end of 
the Western Ghats. 

The error of the triangulation on closing at the measured base 
near Cape Comorin was found to be barely appreciable, though the 
computed value was brought down all the way from Calcutta, vi4 
Madras and Bangalore, a distance of about 1400 miles. The error 
indeed amounted to no more than a quarter of an inch in 1-j^ mile, 
a most satisfactory result, on which Colonel Walker may be justly 
congratulated, since it shows with what wonderful accuracy modem 
instruments and the scientific methods adopted on the Indian 
survey enable geodetic operations to be carried out. The error 
generated at the end of 1400 miles was thus found to be only two 
and a quarter millionths of the length measured. 

A plan for connecting the great triangulation of India with that 
of Ceylcm has been also matured in communication with Cohmd 
Fyers, E.E., the Surveyor-General of Ceylon. Carrying the 
lation across the Straits of Manaar is of course the great difficulty 
in completing the connection, owing to the configuration of the 
coasts and islands. 

The triangnlation in Assam has at the same time proceeded 
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satisfactorily under Mr. W. G. Beverley, having been advanced 
through the forest-clad plains on the eonth bank of tbe Brahma- 
putra Eiver to -within a few miles of the civil station of Sihsagar, 
■which has brought .the triangulation within 80 miles of Sudya, the 
most easterly station of Assam. Great difficulties were experienced 
owing to the heavy jungle-trees and gigantic grass, and also in a 
great measure owing to the paucity of population, labourers for 
all purposes requiring to be generally imported from a distance, 
together with their food and materials for the construction of 
stations. In order to avoid tbe great difficulties arising from having 
to cut paths through the jungle and grass. Colonel Walker devised 
a very ingenious modification in the construction of the stations 
of observation, utilising the wood which is so abundant in Assam 
by making lofty tripod-stands for the theodolites with an isolated 
platform for the observer, by means of which he was able to see 
over the high jangle and grass, the stalks of the latter being 12 to 
15 feet in height, and more than 3 inches in diameter, requiring to 
be cut stalk by stalk, as if they were saplings. Mr. Beverley 
reports that these stands, from the rapidity with which they can be 
constructed, have helped materially to advance the Survey. Next 
season a further improvement is contemplated by an arrangement 
for raising the signals to a considerable height above these stands, 
by which no doubt the mutual visibility of the stations will be 
greatly facilitated. 

Mr. Beverley fixed the points in the Duffla Hills to the north of 
Assam, and also in the Naga Hills to the south-east, both of which 
operations, as already stated, have proved to be exceedingly useful. 
Altogether, considering the obstacles, great progress was made. 

The Brahmaputra series of triangles, which has been in progress 
latterly under Captain Carter, e.e., has been brought to a success- 
ful termination by that officer. This series, on the meridian of 
90’, runs mostly along the last southern bend of the Brahmaputra 
liiver between the point where it leaves Assam and the point 
where it is joined by the Ganges. Lying for the most part in 
alluvial plains covered with trees and jungles, it has only been 
carried out by a very large amount of hard work and exposure. 
Lofty towers had to be erected, and the intermediate lines had to 
be cleared of trees and jungle, which necessarily made the progress 
slow. 

Taking the field at an early date. Captain Carter succeeded in 
doing a very large amount of work during the last season, and 
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lie had the further satisfaction of bringing the work to a close by 
joining on to the triangulation on the north. He also arranged so 
as to fix the positions of all points of importance in the vicinity of 
the triangulation, but owing to the want of boundary pillars, or other 
permanent marks in that part of Bengal, he had to content himself 
with fixing the temples, and also those remarkable banyan-trees 
under which the villagers hold their markets. These determinations 
may be hereafter utilised when the Government of Lower Bengal 
succeeds in erecting peiinanent pillars at the points of junction of 
three or more villages, as is the good custom in Bombay, the North- 
West Provinces, in the Punjab, and other parts of India, to the 
manifest benefit of the population, since boundary disputes are 
thereby reduced to a minimum, and there is always something 
fixed to start with if any such dispute arises. Under the numerous 
diflEculties noted above, as well as of those arising from a tropical 
climate and an atmosphere pervaded for months with smoke and 
haze, it is highly creditable to Captain Carter that he brought the 
work to a successful conclusion in such a short time. 

Another chain of triangles has been in progress in the West, viz., 
the Jodhpur series, under Captain J. Hill, e.e., which is to }>e carried 
across the Bikaneer Desert, in order to join into a side of the Sutlej 
series. The operations of the year lay in the districts of Marwar 
and Jesalmir, through the desert tract which has been called “ the 
R^ion of Death.” Happily the Survey party found, during their 
sojourn in it, that the tract was not deserving of so grim an epithet 
when proper precautions were taken to provide food and wholesome 
water — objects which the party secured by a judicious use of camels, 
which fortunately abound throughout the country. This region 
is, however, much dreaded by the people of the more favoured dis- 
tricts near it on account of its desolate appearance, the frequency 
of famines, combined with the distress and disease that are gene- 
rally prevalent among the poorest classes of its inhabitants, owing 
to the miserable food and unwholesome water on >vhich they are 
compelled to subsist. The desert in the tract between the Sutlqj 
and the Aravnlli Mountains, comprising the Bikaneer and neigh- 
boniing deserts, has always been a curious geographical feature of 
Upper India; and though it has been partially explored earlier in 
this century, and more recently has been traversed both in it* 
eastern and southern margins by the great triangnlation, there are 
still many interesting points with reference to its physical features 
which it is hoped the series now under notice will go a long way 
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towards solTing. One of the most important, viz., as to how the 
drainage of that great tract was formerly effected, will no douht be 
elucidated from the heights of the various trigonometrical stations 
as determined by the operations ; and we may possibly learn a good 
deal as to the old course of the Saraswati and the Gagur rivers, 
which are now lost in the sands of the desert, as well as of the other 
larger rivers, which are supposed to have also flowed through 
portions of the desert.* Some further information will no doubt 
be gained as to the desert proper, and as to whether it is increasing 
or diminishing. 

As far as the triangulation has gone, the desert was found to be 
covered with sandhills, which are generally flat-topped and low, 
and of about equal altitude, whereby the triangulator lost the 
advantage of a hilly country ; though, on the other hand, he gained 
not a little from the absence of vegetation, and thereby escaped 
the tedious necessity of cutting lines through the jungles, as is 
necessary in Assam, &c. Occasionally observations were delayed 
when the atmosphere was pervaded with dust and sand, though 
not to any great extent. Arrangements are being made to extend 
the triangulation by longitudinal chains of minor triangles to be 
carried across to the Indus, so that all parts of the desert will be 
touched upon, and our knowledge of this extraordinary tract will, 
it IS hoped, be as complete as can be expected, considering its 
physical nature and sparse population. The out-turn of work in 
this tract bj' Captain Hill and his assistants was highly creditable. 

The Trigonometrical Survey Keport next carries us from this 
extreme Western District, in longitude 72°, to the extreme Eastern 
ground of the Survey, viz., that of Burmah, to the east of longi- 
tude 96’’ ,• here the Eastern frontier series of triangles, which in 
former years was carried through the Kossiah and Tippeiah Hills 
and down the east coast of the Bay of Bengal, skirting the Loshai 
Mountains, passing through the districts of Chittagong, Akyab, 
and Arracan, and stopping just short of Pegu and Rangoon, — 
has been resumed, and is now being energetically advanced by 
Mr. Eossenrode. 

Starting with a new set of elephants, the only carriage available 

* A curious and important Paper has recently been published in India n^n 
this subject, under the title of ‘ The Lost Eiver of the Indian Desert,’ in which 
good grounds are shown for believing tliat the Sntlej formerly left its present 
near Ludiiinah and flowed through the desert to tte Indus at Arore, absorbing i“ 
its course the Saraswati. Gagur, and other minor streams, and spreading fortuity 
tlirough the ricli and Ijoly district of Knmkshetra. 
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in Burmah, the party had not a little preliminary difficulty in 
training these animals. 

Some idea of the vigour of vegetation in Burmah may he gained 
from the fact that, during the four years which had elapsed since 
the operations were abandoned, the roads to the forward stations, 
which at that time had been cut so as to be perfectly clear, were so 
completely overgrown by jungle again that a stranger might have 
thought no clearance had ever been made. 

As usual in the winter, in densely forest-clad countries, the 
atmosphere was obscured by thick haze and smoke, owing to the 
annual burning of the jungles. Hills even, which were only five 
miles, distant, were obscured for weeks at a time; the observers 
having thus to remain at one station for nearly two months, 
watching in vain by night and day for glimpses of signals which, 
though luminous — i.e., either heliotropes or lamps — were never 
visible until a shower of rain cleared the atmosphere. 

Arrangements have been also made for determining the positions 
of Eangoon and Pegu ; the longitude of the former being more 
especially a matter of importance, as it now is the port for a very 
large amount of shipping. 

The topographical surveys in Guzerat and Kattiwar, under 
Major Haig, e.e., and Captain Pullan, have made good progress. 

Colonel Walker, who has from the very commencement of the 
new topographical operations in Guzerat attempted to combine 
the work with that of the very detailed survey of the Eevenue 
surveyors which had been previously made, is at last able to report 
that his endeavours have met with the success they deserved. He 
has, in conjunction with Major Haig, B.E., devised a practicable 
plan for utilising all that was done before, though unfortunately 
the previous work, in a utilitarian spirit, had been confined to 
the Eevenue-paying portions of the country only, and the separate 
pieces had not been so connected together as to form, a map avail- 
able for reference. 

The system adopted is a most ingenious one, and meets all the 
difficulties of the case. .Major Haig is, fortunately, weU supported, 
and it is gratifying to see that one of the latest'added officers to the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey, viz.. Lieutenant Gibbs, BX, already 
shows that he has taken up his work in the same spirit as his 
seniors ; his report on a portion of the] deadly Hang forests being 
more especially interesting, as it refers to an almost unknown 
portion of the Ghats which is inhabited by a wild race s^l 
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Tising bows and arrows, and wbo, spite of the temperature, which 
for most months of the year is over 100° in the shade, drink strong 
liquor from morning to night. 

The next subject reported on is the survey of the various Hima- 
layan Provinces; and in order to appreciate the magnitude and 
importance of this gigantic undertaking and its present position, 
it will be as well to quote Colonel Walker’s own words, which are 
as follows, viz. : “ The Himalayan Mountain Ranges may, for geo- 
graphical purposes, be broadly divided into two portions, one lying 
to the east, the other to the west of meridian 81°. The eastern 
portion includes the Nepaulese territories, Sikkim, Bhootan, and 
the ranges to the north of the Assam Valley, which are occupied 
by independent hill-tribes ; in this (eastern) portion most of the 
prominent peaks have long since been fixed b}' the operations of 
this Survey, but onlj' a very small area has been regularly sur- 
veyed, and under existing political conditions any considerable 
extension of survey operations is impossible. The western portion, 
on the other hand, has long been freely accessible to Europeans, 
and regular surveys of the entire area included between the plains 
of Hindostan on the south, the frontiers of Eastern Turkistan and 
China on the north, and the tracts occupied by independent hill- 
tribes in the \ alley of the Indus, on the west, have now been all but 
completed. These surveys have been executed on various scales, 
and at various times, by members of the Trigonometrical Survey. 

“ First the districts of Kangra, Lahaul, and Spiti, and the native 
States of Chumba, Tiri, Gurhwal, &c., which embraced an area of 
26,700 square miles, were surveyed during the years 1849-54, under 
the direction of Sir Andrew Waugh, in order to produce maps in the 
^inch scale. . . . _ _ _ . 

Then the survey of the territories of the Maha Raja of Kashmir was 
commenced, and an area of about 21,800 square miles was completed 
in Kashmir and Jammu on the ^inch scale, but with much more 
topographical detail than had been given in the preceding survey; 
and after this the operations were extended over tte remainder of 
the Maha Rajah’s territories, but on the smaller scale of ^inch to 
the mile, which was adopted for an area of about 52,000 square 
miles, comprising the whole of Ladak, Little Tibet, and the regions 
up to the Northern boundary line, and a portion of Chinese Tibet 
beyond. These operations were carried on during 1854-64, and 
were initiated by Sir Andrew Waugh and carried out by Major 
Montgomerie. 
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“ Lastly, a survey of the British districts of Kumaon and Gurh- 
■wal was commenced in 1865 on the scale of 1 inch = 1 mile, and it 
is now nearly completed ; the AVestem frontiers of Nepaul have been 
reached and surveyed to the farthest points visible from our own 
side of the frontier ; the area completed amounts to 9520 square 
miles, and 270 outside the districts; the area remaining, amounting 
to 3200, is situated in the higher ranges and regions of perpetual 
snow which lie to the north towards the frontier of Chinese Tibet, 
and much of it may be surveyed on a smaller scale.” 

The Kumaon and Gurhwal survey was carried out by Major 
Montgomerie, Captain Carter, and Lieutenant Hill. 

All the Western Himalayas having in this way been provided 
■with maps on various scales, and with a various amount of detail, 
the next point which has been pressing is to supply the purelj' 
British districts, which were surveyed in the earlier days on a small 
scale, with a modern detailed survey on a scale suitable for local 
requirements ; a point which, by the orders of Government, could 
not be attended to as long as there was any portion of the moun- 
tains unprovided with at least a preliminary small-scale survey. 
This desideratum having now been attained, the Government has 
directed a large-scale survey to be made of the British districts 
of Jaunsar-Bawar, Kangra, Kulu, Spiti, &c., and operations have 
already been begun in Debra Boon. We may hope to get much 
valuable and interesting information from these surveys, which are 
the first which have ever been undertaken in such lofty mountains 
on such a large scale. 

Besides the various operations referred to above, others of a purely 
geodetical character have been in progress, by means of that native 
dgency which the Trigonometrical Survey has always encouraged. 

Exploration has thus been carried on in various directions by 
means of Asiatic explorers. A narrative and memorandum are given 
in the Eeport of an exploration of the Namcho or Tengrinoor Lake, 
dra'wn up by Lieut.- Colonel Montgomerie, e.e. ; and some extracts 
are also famished from the narrative, by another native explorer, of 
his journey through Western Nepaul from Pitoragurh, in Kumaon, 
via Jnmla across the Himalayan ridge to Tadum, on the Sangpoor 
Upper Brahmaputra Biver, and then do'wn through N^iaul aloi^ 
the Gundak Biver, and back to British territory. 

Of these papers the first two, which are illustrated by a map, w«re 
prepared by Colonel Montgomerie, in England, from the miginal 
journals. They describe an exploration through an almost nnkaoam 
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portion of Great Tibet from Sbigatze, across the Brahmaputra Eiver, 
to the northern shores of the great Namcho Lake, the farthest point 
of which lies about 100 mUes to the north of Lhasa. The above 
papers were briefly referred to at the last meeting of this Society. 
The exploration is especially remarkable as the first which has 
advanced to the north of the watershed of the Sangpo, or Brahma- 
putra, making some impression on the vast “terra incognita” of 
Central Tibet which lies between Lhasa and the desert of Gobi. 
Though the explorer was at a great height above the sea, 
generally over 15,000 feet, he met with numerous hot springs, 
somewhat like the Geysers, from which the water wa.s ejected with 
great noise and violence to a height of 50 to 60 feet, and in falling 
was frozen so as to form what looked like artificial towers. At 
the farthest point reached, though about 400 miles north of the base 
of the Himalayas in Bengal, there were no signs of any diminution 
of the height of the mountains, the peaks near the Tengrinoor Lake 
being probably more than 25,000 feet above the sea. The ordinary 
heights still farther north in the district of Jamidta D5 are most 
probably higher than those of the Tengrinoor, as that district is said 
to have a severer climate, and it is impossible to say how much 
farther north these lofty mountains, which may be presumed to be 
an eastern prolongation of the Kuen-lun, extend. 

The Tengrinoor is a splendid sheet cf water, 50 miles in length 
by 25 miles in breadth, and though over 15,000 feet above the sea, 
it is a favourite place of pilgrimage, and boasts of several monas- 
teries, which are permanently occupied by Lamas, in spite of the 
climate, which is sufficiently severe in winter to convert the surface 
of this lake into a sheet of thick ice. 

The third paper, which is also illustrated by a map, is a very 
useful contribution to our knowledge of the geography of the 
Nepaulese territories. By it the whole course of the Gundak 
Eiver has been determined, this being the third great tributary of 
the Ganges, whose upper course has been surveyed by these Asiatic 
explorers within the last few years ; for the Kurnali and the Arun- 
Kosi, which form the upper courses of the Gugra and Kosi, were 
equally unknown as that of the Gunduk before the visit of the 
native surveyors. The rivers which come through Bhootan and 
the lowei portion of the Sangpo are now the only drainage lines 
of which we are entirely ignorant, but already Colonel Montgomerie 
has told us that one of his explorers is penetrating even part of 
this “ terra incognita.” 
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In addition to the above, most extensive and valuable geogra- 
phical explorations have been made during the last year in 
Kashgaria and the western portions of Eastern Turkistan, in the 
Pamir Steppes, and in the regions of the Upper Oxus. 

Captain Trotter, r.e., of the Trigonometiieal Survev', was selected 
by Colonel Walker, e.e., to accompany the mission to Tarkund 
and Kashgar ; he was supplied with all the requisite instruments, 
and accompanied ; by four of the trained Pundit explorers. The 
result has been that considerable additions to and rectifications 
of the geography of Eastern Turkistan have been obtained, and 
Colonel Walker says that Captain Trotter may well be con- 
gratulated on the success with which his labours have been 
crowned. 

To the north of Kashgar Captain Trotter carried a survey 
through the Artysh Valley up to the Eussian frontier near the 
Chadyr-kul Lake, and has connected his work with that of the 
Eussian geographers. He subsequently made a survey of a con- 
siderable portion of the road towards Ush-Turfan to the north-east, 
and reached the Belowti Pass, which is 1 50 miles from Kashgar, 
and only about 90 miles fiom Ush-Turfan. Captain Biddulph 
surveyed the road from Kashgar eastwards to Maralbashi. But no 
further information was gained as to the Yarkund Elver, nor as to 
the long belt of unknown country at present ruled by the Amir of 
Kashgar (which latter probably extends 700 miles farther east than 
the points reached by Captains Trotter and Biddulph), nor of the 
road to the west leading into Khokan via the Terek Pass. 

Captain Trotter afterwards made a route-survey from Tangi 
Hissar south of Kashgar to Sirikul, and then westwards via Aktash 
over the Little Pamir by the Mirza’s Pamir-kul Lake, and ascer- 
tained that the said lake is one of the sources of a river which is 
here called the Aksu, and afterwards the Murghabi, and which 
joins the Oxus near Wamar, being probably, as conjectured, the 
main source of the Oxus. Captain Trotter reached Kila Pnnja 
in due course, and from thence was able to send one of his native 
surveyors down the Punja Eiver for a considerable distance, viz^ 
to Kola Wamar in Boshan. He was unfortunately unable to go 
farther down the river ; but an exploration has since been made up 
the river from the Badakhshan road via Kolab to a point near 
Kila Wamar by Colonel Montgomerie’s havildar, so that there is 
now but a very small portion of this great river remaining to be 
explored. 
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From Punja Captain Trotter returned via the Great Pamir to 
Aktash, and thence back to Yarkund hy much the same route that 
he had advanced by. 

While Captain Trotter was absent in Wakhan, one of the native 
explorers was sent from Yarkund by Sanju to Khotan with instruc- 
tions to penetrate as far eastwards as possible. He traversed the 
ancient road to China as far as the Sorghak gold-fields, and then 
returning to Keria crossed the Kuen-luen Eange and the great 
table- lands of the higher Himalayas of Chinese Tibet, reaching the 
village of Noh, on the Pangkong Lake, 20 miles north of Eudok, 
and thence returned to Leh. 

Captain Trotter has prepared a geographical memoir, which 
contains full details of the explorations made by the party, and 
which is likely to prove highly interesting ; and it is hoped that 
the Society may before very long have a full account from Captain 
Trotter in person of what he and his companions have seen and 
done. I must also here refer to the examination made by Captain 
Biddulph, one of Captain Trotter’s companions, of the passes lead- 
ing from the valley of the Oxus across the hills to Chitral, Yassin, 
and Gilgit, a brief account of which I communicated in my Novem- 
ber address. In a political point of view Captain Biddulph’s survey 
was probably the most valuable result of Sir D. Forsyth’s mission, 
and we are accordingly very anxious to learn details. 

In cartography very great progress has been made in the 
Trigonometrical Survey OflSce ; a new edition of the map of 
Turkistan has been actually issued, and a third edition is nearly 
ready, which will include all the later additions and corrections. 
Two more sheets of Colonel Montgomerie’s Trans-Frontier maps 
have been also published, viz., Nos. 8 and 9, besides all the usual 
charts and maps that are annually executed. The Eeport is liberally 
illustrated, commencing with an admirably clear chart of the Great 
Tiiangulation of India, from which its present state can be gathered 
almost at a glance. 

The Topographical Eeports are each illustrated by index charts, 
from which every information likely to be wanted can be gained. 

The Trans-IIimalayan Exploration Eeports. are also illustrated 
by maps, which thoroughly explain where and what work has been 
done. 

And, finally, an abstract is given of the monthly meteorological 
results, taken from the register kept at the ofBce of the Super- 
intendent Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, Dehra Doon; 
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and when it is stated that, in addition to the above, 9207 maps 
and 2027 charts were issued from the office, besides 3657 diagrams 
and 28,125 forms, it is easy to understand how very busy the 
members of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India under 
Colonel Walker have been during the year. 

This is not the place, perhaps, to enter on any elaborate notice of 
the public services of the officers of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India; but, as the President of this great Society, I trust 
I may he permitted to say that the Geographers of England have 
always regarded the Department in question as the most valuable 
and efficient coadjutors which they possess in extending our 
geographical knowledge of the East. To Colonel Walker, who, as 
the head of the department, has issued^the exhaustive Survey Eeport 
of the present year, and to his able assistant, Lieut.-Col. Mont- 
gomerie, who has enabled me, by his careful arrangement of the 
materials, to include the above summary of the Eeport in my 
present Address, the thanks of this Society are especially due ; and 
we trust they will be long spared to pursue and carry through the 
honourable and important labours which have already occupied so 
many years of their brilliant professional career. 

Cliina . — In my Anniversary Address of 1873 I alluded to the 
extensive journeys in the interior of Cliina that had been performed 
by Baron Eichthofen, and to the important additions to our know- 
ledge of the physical geography of that great Empire made by that 
accomplished savant. We now learn through a recent Bulletin of 
the French Geographical Society that a French .savant, the Abbe 
Armand David, has also been occupied for a series of years in making 
journeys of similar extent through the various provinces of China 
and Mongolia, and in amassing information regarding the produo- 
tions, climate, and people. M. David is a member of the Lazarist 
Mission at Pekin, and was sent there so far back as the year 1882 ; 
but having a strong taste for the natural sciences, he devoted much 
of his time in making zoological collections in various parte of 
Northern China and in Manchuria, so that in 1865 the authorities 
of the Jardin des Plantes obtained from the Superior of the 
permission for the 'Abb6 to devote himself ^entirely to this pntaait. 
Under the auspices of the Museum he afterwards, in 1866, p^e* 
trated to Sartchy and Barontaba-jao, in Mongolia, and in 1868—76 
ascended the Yang-tsze to beyond the Chinese frontier. The <d>- 
servationsof various kinds made during [this and other lox^jonnM^ 
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have been published in the ‘ Archives du Mn&eiim,’ a publication 
more especially devoted to Zoology and Botany ; but the geo- 
graphical portions of the narrative are being extracted by M. Jules 
Gros, and published, as already mentioned, in the Bulletin of the 
French Geographical Society. A map of M. David’s important 
journey in Mongolia, compiled by M. Hansen from data supplied 
by the traveller’s journals, accompanies the first instalment of the 
work. 

An interesting paper ‘ On the Inundations of the Yang-tsze-Kiang,’ 
by Mr. E. L. Oxenham, of the Consular Service of China, has been 
communicated to ns during the present Session, and will be pub- 
lished in our next ‘Journal.’ It forms a decided addition to our 
knowledge of the Physical Geography of China. The author, during 
a three years’ residence at Hankow, had opportunities of observing 
that these wide-extending floods were of very different character as 
to colour of water, months of occurrence, &c. ; and concluding that 
they could not all be attributed to the same source, he found on 
investigation that each kind of flood was derived from heavy 
rainfalls or the melting of snow near the upper part of a separate 
river-basin, though all the basins debouch in the valley of the 
Yang-tsze. BIr. Oxenham discusses the subject with much ability ; 
and we must all hope that he will continue bis observations on this 
and kindred subjects, now that he has returned to China to resume 
his diplomatic duties. 

Australia. — Last year our chief topic in regard to Australian Ex- 
ploration was the remarkable journey of Colonel Egerton Warburton 
across the interior of the western portion of the continent, for which 
feat we awarded him our Gold Medal. Since then we have had the gal- 
lant officer among us, and heard an account of his expedition from his 
own lips. At the time when news arrived in the capital of Western 
Australia of the long-delayed arrival of Warburton at a point within 
hail of the coast settlements, a still more remarkable traverse of the 
same desert, blank region was preparing. This was the expedition 
of our Associate, Mr. John Eorrest, who had previously distinguished 
himself by the skill and success with which he had carried out 
numerous survey's over vast expanses of country which had defeated 
the efforts of many previous explorers. Mr. Forrest’s expedition 
started from Champion Bay, on the west coast, on the 1st of April, 
1874, and crossing the unexplored region at apart where it is much 
broader than where traversed by Warburton, reached the Peake 
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Station on the line of Overland Telegraph on the 30th September. 
The e.vpedition was planned and suggested by Mr. Forrest himself 
in a letter to the Governor of Western Australia, written in July 
1872; and the project then being approved, it was laid before thh 
Legislative Council, who voted 400Z. towards the expenses. It was 
not till after this that the three expeditions from South Australia 
tviz., those of Warburton, Gosse, and Giles) left the Telegraph Line 
on their march westward. As stated in his letter of instructions, the 
chief object of Mr. F orrest’s expedition was to obtain information con- 
cerning the immense tract of country from which flow the Murchison, 
Gascoigne, Ashburton, De Grey.Fitzroj', and other rivers falling into 
the sea on the western and northern shores of the Western Australian 
colon}^ as there were reasonable grounds for believing that those 
■rivers flowed from districts neither barren nor badly watered. The 
line of country to be traversed, therefore, laj^ far to the south of the 
route of Colonel Warburton. The party, consisting of Mr. Forrest 
and his brother (Mr. Alexander Forrest), two other Europeans, and 
two natives, had not the advantage of camels with which the suc- 
cessful South Australian Expedition had been supplied through the 
enterprise of its supporters, Messrs. Elder and Hughes. They took 
with them twenty horses, and a supply of provisions for eight 
months. The expectations that were formed in the colony of the 
discovery of fertile tracts of country beyond the head of the 
Murchison Eiver were not fulfilled ; but arid and desolate regions, 
over which the party under its skilful leader was safely led, were 
found stretching 600 miles from that point as far as the eastern 
boundary of the colony on the 129 th meridian. Mr. Forrest reports 
of this vast area, that he thinks it will never be settled by colonists ; 
i ts general character is that of a gently undulating desert, clothed^with 
that plant of evil augury to Australian settlers, the spinifex grass. It 
i.s not, however, wholly destitute of other vegetation, being lightly 
Wooded with acacia and other small trees, and having even some 
larger timber in a few of the creeks. Natives were numerous even 
in the worst parts of the region, and they attacked the party three 
times. Fifteen out of the twenty horses survived the passage of the 
desert, but only three of them had sufficient strength left to carry a 
man, and the members of the party' had to walk in turns the whole 
way, a distance of 2000 miles. A full report of Mr. Forrest’s journey 
ha,s recently been presented to the Society, and will be published, 
together with a reduction of the magnificent map of the route, in <wr 
next year’s Journal. As geographers, we cannot speak too highly 
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of the scientific completeness of the information supplied to us hy this 
report and map ; for not only was the entire route accurately sur- 
veyed, but copious notes were made of the geology and natural 
history of the country. Mr. Forrest, whom we all rejoice to see in 
person amongst us on the present occasion, has well earned his 
place in the very foremost rank of Australian explorers. 

A shorter journey, made about the same time as that of Mr. Forrest 
into the same desert interior, deserves a few words of mention, 
inasmuch as it diverged into a more southerly latitude than any of 
those which preceded it. I allude to the expedition of Mr. John 
Boss, of South Australia, which was equipped by Messrs. Elder and 
Hughes, originally with the intention of proceeding in search of 
Colonel Warburton, but, on news arriving of his safety, was directed 
to try a south-westerly course into the unexplored area from the 
line of the Overland Telegraph. Mr. Boss left the Peake Station 
about the 20th of March, 1874, and after a few days’ march, fell in 
with dense thickets of mulga (a kind of acacia) which appeared of 
boundless extent, and was quite impenetrable by camels. He 
reached s. lat. 30’ 25', and E. long. 131’ 16', whence he was com* 
polled to retrace his steps to the Telegraph Line. 

The persevering traveller Giles, who was equipped by public 
subscription in Melbourne (chiefly promoted by Baron von Muller, i 
the celebrated botanist), and was the first to traverse a consider- ; 
able extent of the western interior from the Line of Telegraph, 
has since made a second long journey westward. Like Forrest, he 
was unprovided with camels, but he succeeded in reaching the I25th 
meridian, at which point ho was forced to return back by the death j 
of one of his companions, who lost his way and perished in the i| 
desert. Mr. Giles’ aim was to reach the watershed of the Murchison, ^ 
Gascoigne, and Ashburton rivers, from the eastern slopes of whidi ( 
his advisers, like the West Australian authorities, vainly thoughts j 
well-watered country might be found.* )- 

i 

New (Jamea.— -In the earlier part of this Address a detailed f 
account of the second visit of Captain Moresby to New Guinea is !■ 
given, as part of the Eeport of Naval Survey operations of the year*, 'f 
furnished by the Admiralty Hydrographer. You have heard, atav ,| 


* A later telegram announces that Mr. Giles has succeeded in leachlBffJ 
Strangways Springs on the Telegraph Line flat. 29° s.) from Fowler’s B?? ^ p 
the great Australian Bight. He had passed over “ a stretch of 220 miles wUms® 
obtaining a drop of water.” j 
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during the Session, a graphic description of the same visit from 
the lips of Captain Moresby himself ; it is unnecessary, therefore, 
for me to repeat the incidents in this place. The discoveries 
of Moresby are likely to prove a turning-point in the destinies of 
New Guinea, for they have given rise to movements, both in this 
country and in Australia, in favour of extending British authority 
over portions of the island, which will probably not end until 
their aim is attained. Meantime our geographical knowledge of 
the country is increasing but slowly. Since Moresby’s voyage we 
hear only of a visit made by Mr. MacFarlane, of the Missionary 
party mentioned in the Address of my predecessor, to Port Moresby, 
on the south coast, which he described as a magnificent harbour, 
but surrounded by a stony and barren country which would render 
it unavailable for settlement. Yule Island has been found more 
suitable for a Mission station than Port Moresby. The Bussian 
traveller, M. N. Mikluko-Maclay, who since his Papuan journey 
has been exploring the unfrequented interior of Malacca, has, I am 
happy to announce, written for us an account of some portion of his 
travels in New Guinea, which has been translated and brought 
home by Colonel the Hon. William Feilding. Signor D’ Albertis, 
the Italian naturalist, has been heard of as having reached Cape 
York on his way to New Guinea. 

North America. — The most important contribution to the geo- 
graphy of North America which has come to our knowledge, during 
the past year, is contained in Professor Hayden’s Eeport of the 
United States Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territories 
for 1873, which was published by the Washington Government in 
the latter part of 1874. This exhaustive account of the year’s 
sprvey operations forms an octavo volume of 700 pages of close 
print, copiously illustrated with views, sections, and maps ; besides 
a number of exquisite photographs of scenery mounted separately* 
The Survey under Professor Hayden had been for the two previous 
years occupied with the mountainous country around the sources 
of the Missouri and Yellowstone rivers, regarding which some 
details were given in my Addresses of 1872 and 1873 ; but the 
operations have been since transferred to the eastern portion of dm 
Eocky Mountain range in Colorado and New Mexico, to which 
the Eeport now before us relates. The area to be surveyed w» 
sep^ted into three districts, and a separate party, completely 
equipped, despatched to each : the result has been the aoo nnnil ot km 
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of a vast amount of new information in the various branches of 
science. The purely topographical part of the Eepoit forms only 
about one-eighth of the volume ; but the officers in charge of that 
Department have issued, separately, a Map of part of, Colorado. 
The horizontal measurements of the Survey were made by a con- 
nected triangulation developed from a measured base near Denver. 
A large number of tables of altitudes of peaks, towns, and remai’k- 
able points in the Eocky Mountains is given in this portion of the 
volume. 

Madagascar . — One of the most original and interesting papers 
read before us during the Session now drawing to a close, was that 
of Dr. Mullens, in January last, ‘On the Central Provinces of 
Madagascar.’ This gentleman, the Foreign Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society, during a brief visit of only a year to the island, 
contrived, bj' making an intelligent use of his opportunities of 
observation, to bring back a surprising amount of new informa- 
tion regarding the topography, physical geography, geologj', and 
ethnology of this wonderful island. The relative positions of all 
the prominent physical features as well as of the chief towns were 
ascertained by him and another member of the Mission with great 
care and evident accuracy, and depicted on maps which did credit 
to Dr. Mullens’ skill in cartography. We now know how limited 
our knowledge had previously been of the interior of Madagascar, 
for, with the exception of the rough map published by Grandidier, 
the French tiaveller and naturalist, about four years ago, all 
attempts to portray the interior geography of the island have been 
mere guess-work. Dr. Mullens has had opportunities of survejdng 
large portions of the island unvisited by Grandidier, and of cor- 
recting and supplementing his information regarding many parts 
visited by both. Some of the main features of the island were 
graphically described by Dr. Mullens in the paper to which I refer, 
e.specially the successive teirace-like ascents by which the plateau- 
land of the interior is reached from the coast ; the singular way in 
which the fertility of the rich plateaux is due to the natural dams of 
basaltic rock which keep back the drainage of the rivers, and so 
forth. As the paper will be published entire, with the map, in the 
next volume of our Journal, I need not enter here into further, 
detail; but I will not quit the subject before mentioning that 
other members of the Missionarj- body, which Dr. Mullens so 
worthily represents, are now' engaged on the spot in adding to our 
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knowledge of the geography of Madagascar, and that we may hope 
hereafter to receive further contributions of similar character. 


South Ameeica. — The Eepublic of Chili has alwaj’s been honour- 
ably distinguished by the attention paid bj^ its successive Govern- 
ments to the scientific requirements of the nation. In former 
Addresses mention has been made from time to time of the progress 
of the official survej's of that country, and of the excellent maps 
which have been issued by the Department. A further step has 
now been made by the commencement of an annual publication, 
issued by the Hydrographic Office of Santiago, the first volume of 
which has just reached us. This important w’ork is occupied chiefly 
with the Eeports and Maps of the Kaval Surveyois who are 
occupied in exploring the almost endless fjords and channels which 
diversify the southern coast of Chili, from Valparaiso to the Straits 
of Magellan. Under the direction of the present Head of the Depart- 
ment, Captain Vidal Gormaz, himself an accomplished geographer, 
this volume is sure to furnish, from year to Tear, a rich store of 
information. The first volume, published at the commencement 
of the present year, contains nearly 500 large octavo pages, 360 of 
which are devoted to Eepoits of original e.xploiation : it is illus- 
trated by twelve well-executed maps, drawn and engraved in Chili, 
two of which relate to rivers and passes over the Andes, the 
operations of the Surveys not being confined to the coast-line, but 
extending also to the interior, where the country required explora- 
tion. In a region which has been so much explored by our own 
Ivaval Surveyors, and which is becoming yearly of more commercial 
importance, through the increased use of the sheltered channels 
conducting northwards out of the Straits of Magellan, these Chilian 


surveys cannot fail of attracting the notice of Geographers, besides 
proving of much practical utility. 

An excellent general map of the provinces belonging to the 
Argentine Confederation has recently been published in Petermann’s 
‘ Mittheilungen,’ under the direction and according to the materials 
supplied by our Associate, Major P. J. Eickard, who was long resi- 
dent in those countries, and has well availed himself of the nnusoal 
opportunities he enjoyed of accumulating Geographical informatum. 
In other parts of South America we do not hear of much geographical 


pi ogress. The Hydrographic Commission for the Exploration 
the Peruvian Amazons had terminated its labours for the present, 
and Captain Tucker, the chief of the Commissioii, proceeded in May 
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last to Washington for the purpose of working out the results and 
preparing the maps that will, it is hoped, do justice to the import- 
ance of the subject. Mr. Keith Johnston, I may add in conclusion, 
has just returned from his scientific mission to Paraguay, during 
which he has made two journeys of exploration on his own account, 
the results of which, it is hoped, he will communicate to this 
Society. 

Africa. — The continent of Africa still continues to attract a large 
share of the attention of the public, presenting as it does an inex- 
haustible field for geographical enquirj', and being also closely 
connected with those large questions of civilization and progress 
which powerfully appeal to the sj'mpathies of thoughtful men, and 
thus excite universal interest. The appearance of ‘ Livingstone’s 
Last JoumaLs,’ which in my Address of November last I announced 
to be on the eve of publication, has since created a profound 
impression. On one side it has aroused the friends of humanity 
to fresh exertions for the suppression of the slave trade, and has 
thus led them to assist or set on foot various exploratory expedi- 
tions into the interior of Africa, which I shall notice presently. 

On the other side, geographeis have acknowledged with gratitude 
the large accessions to their knowledge supplied by the Map 
which the Eev. Horace Waller, Livingstone’s indefatigable and con- 
scientious Editor, has compiled from the great traveller’s jounials ■ 
and note-books. The route from the sea-coast to Lake Nyassa, laid 
down in the first instance from rough entries in the ‘ Journal,’ has 
been since verified by the recovery^ of a Map, in Livingstone’s hand- 
writing, which was found by Cameron at Ujiji. The contour of the ' 
southern portion of the lake is also a good deal altered from what 
was previously known ; while if we compare the great valley of the 
Lualaba from the mountains to the Equator, as conjecturally sketched 
in former years by Keith Johnston, Eavenstein, and Stanley, with | 
the elaborate Map now copied from Livingstone’s drawings, sud s' 
partially conected by his observations, we shall become sensible of f 
the great improvement already acquired in our knowledge of this I 
part of Africa. At the same time, with characteristic and mo^ 
cominendable caution, Livingstone left special instructions tbatno 
positions gathered from his observations of latitude and longitude f 
should be considered to be determinately fixed until his friend Sir 
Thomas Maclear, Astronomer at the Cape, had duly examined them; | 
and it is thus possible that when Sir Thomas’s Eeport shall he 
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received, some alterations may still require to be made in future 
editions of tbe Map. 

In connection witb Livingstone’s journej^s along the Lualaba, 
■which, although not, as he believed, relating to the Nile, will still 
always remain one of the proudest memorials of African discovery, 
the proceedings of Lieutenant Cameron are of the greatest interest 
and impoi-tance. It may be remembered that at the last Anniversary 
Meeting Lieutenant Cameron was reported to be at Ujiji, whither 
he had proceeded in order to rescue the remainder of the Living- 
stone papers ; and that our late President, Sir Bartle Frere, relying 
on his friend’s determined character, predicted that, if he preserved 
his health, he would still achieve distinction in the exploration of 
the lake regions. This prediction has been since amply verified ; 
Lieutenant Cameron having not only made a full examination of the 
southern shores of Lake Tanganyika, and having sent home a Map 
of the lake, which has been published in our ‘ Proceedings,’ and is 
one of the most complete bits of African Survey upon record, but 
having also discovered a river on the western shore, which he 
believes to be the long-sought outlet of the lake, and along which 
he has accordinglj' determined to travel in the hopes of tracing its 
source to the Lualaba, and being thus able to descend by that stream, 
presumed to be the same as the Congo, to the western sea-coast of 
Africa. Lieutenant Cameron left Ujiji on his perilous errand about 
this time last year, and nothing has been since heard of him, though, 
according to the distances reported by the natives, he did not expect 
to consume more than six months on his journey. It was his inten- 
tion -to follow Livingstone’s track through Manyema as far as 
Nyangwe, in 4'’ 5' s. latitude, and from that point to push boldly on 
into an unknown region, verifying, in the first place, the native 
reports of a vast equatorial lake, and determining afterwards 
whether the Congo or the Ogowe, or both of these rivers, drained 
oS" the waters of the lake to the sea. There is no concealing tiie 
fact that this projected journey of Lieutenant Cameron’s, on which 
he has entered with little preparation, impelled by an ardent 
desire for geographical discovery, is one of extreme danger. 
If he should indeed succeed, single-handed as he is, in crossing the 
Aftican continent from the forests of Manyema to the mouth of the 
Congo, through a country unknown and beset with wild and hostile 
tribes, he will have achieved a feat unparalleled in the annals of 
geographical discovery, and ■will take his place in the ■very first 
rank of African explorers. In the mean time the Eo 3 ral Qeopu- 
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phical Society has opened a svihscription, with a view of providing 
the necessary funds for his adventurous joume}’, and has headed the 
list with a donation of 500Z. 

While discussing the Congo, it maj- he convenient to state that 
Lieutenant Grandy, whose return to England was announced in 
my November Address, has since submitted to the Society a full 
Eeport on the Livingstone Congo Expedition, which has been duly 
published in our ‘ Proceedings.’ Lieutenant Grandy ’s experience 
is not favourable to renewed exploration in this quarter. He found 
the native tribes of the interior intensely jealous on the subject of 
European exploration, believing that the object of all so-called 
travellers was, firstly, to appropriate the mineral resources of 
the country, and, secondly, to transfer to their own hands the 
carrying-trade between the Upper country and the sea-coast ; and 
he thus augured unfavourably for the success, in penetrating the 
interior, of the German Expedition, which has hitherto been 
usefully employed in minor investigations between the Congo and 
the Ogowe. The latter river, falling into the sea a little south of 
the Gaboon, was first rendered familiar by the travels of Du Chaillu, 
who, however, saw only its lower course. It has since been 
traced a long distance in the interior, first by our Assc ciate, Mr. E. 

B. N. Walker, in 18G6, and afterwards, in 1874, by a French party 
under the Marquis de Compiegne, who reached a point 300 miles 
above its mouth. It is now about to be subjected to a still more 
extensive and elaborate investigation. This expedition, indeed, 
which has been organized by Messrs, de Brazza and Marche (one of 
the Marquis de Compiegne’s party) on a scale of extraordinary mag- 
iiitude and completeness, and which has been further assisted and 
•supported by the French Government, is announced to leave Paris > 

in September, with the avowed object of ascending the Ogow4 f 

and crossing the interior of Africa to the basin of the White Nile, 
the preparations being on such a scale that the travellers will 'be ' 
able, it is said, if necessary, to overcome the opposition of the 
native tribes and thus prosecute their journey by force of arms 
across the whole breadth of the continent. We hear that Heir 
Lenz, the Geologist, is on his way also to the Ogowe, with the 
intention of striking across and joining the main body of the | 

Gorman Expedition, on the march which it is about to undertake ^ 

from some point near the Congo, into the interior. | 

At a more northern point of the Western Coast of Africa a pro- | 
ject is also on foot which, although hardly as yet sufficiently 
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matured to claim the attention of geographers, may possibly in 
the future exercise a very important influence on the moral and 
physical condition of the continent. The project is simply to cut a 
canal through a ridge of high ground near Cape Bojador, and thus 
allow the Atlantic to flood the great basin of the Western Sahara, 
changing this vast desert into an inland sea. Until it has been 
determined by careful measurement that the present level of the 
Sahara is below that of the ocean, and that the hills through which 
the Eiver Belta now flows westward to the sea can be cut through 
or tunnelled, so as to admit the inflow of the Atlantic in an opposite 
direction, it is hardly worth while to consider, from a scientific 
point of view, the effects that would be produced b}- such an im- 
portant change in the physical features of Northern Africa ; but 
there can be no doubt of the great benefits that would accrue to 
civilization and commerce if a waterwa}' could be thus opened for 
many hundred miles into the interior of the continent. 

The spirit of geographical enterprise is being developed in 
Eastern Afiica with not less activity than on the Western Coast. 
The indefatigable Mr. Stanley has been sent by his English and 
American patrons to explore the lake regions at the head of the 
basin of the Nile, and is believed to be now examining the country 
between the Victoria Nyanza and the hill-ranges to the eastward. 
Owing to the withdrawal of the Zanzibar Sultan’s authority over 
Unyanyembe, and the consequent interruption of all communication 
between the interior and the sea-coast, nothing has been heard of 
Mr. Stanley since last autumn; but w'e may rely with confidence 
on his indomitable energy, and his singular aptitude for African 
travel, to solve the question, which still remains undecided, as to 
the Victoria Nyanza being a single lake or a series of independent 
lagoons. The Victoria Nyanza has been also visited during the 
past year by Colonel Long, who was despatched on a mission to 
M tesa. King of Uganda, by Colonel Gordon, the able Commander 
of the Khedive’s forces on the Upper Nile. A letter from Colonel 
Long on the subject of his journey has been published in onr 
‘Proceedings;’ and although his account of the geography of Ida 
route is somewhat difficult to unravel, so much, at any rate, can 
be made out, that he made an excursion on the Victoria Nyanaa, 
and embarked on what he believed to be its outlet at Urondogani, 
and sailed down it to Foweira, near the Kamma Falls, disco- 
vering on his way a considerable lake, through which the river 
passes, in about 1° 30' N. A map of Colonel Long’s route, drawn 
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lip from his notes in the “ Bureau de I’Etat Major,” at Cairo, has 
been recently presented to the Society through Sir Bartle Frere. 

It appears that the new lake has been named after Ibrahim Pacha. 

Colonel Gordon’s own operations have been hitherto greatly 
impeded by the sickness of his subordinates, as well as by the 
difficulty of procuring means of transport. He was joined at 
Gondokoro by the young engineer oflBcers, Lieutenant Watson and 
Chippendale in last November, and at once began to make prepara- 
tions for navigating the Albert Nyanza, but, as far as we know, 
up to the present date, no great progress has been made in attain- 
ing that object. A preliminary survey has, it is true, been accom- 
plished by Mr. Kemp of 180 miles of the Nile from Eegiaf, south of 
Gondokoro, to Dufld, the river during the whole of this interval 
being so broken up by rapids and cataracts as to be entirely unna- 
vigable, and arrangements have been made for transporting by hand 
from Gondokoro the sections of a steel boat to be put together at 
this upper station, from whence the passage to the lake is believed 
to be perfectly open ; but in order to move the boilers and machinery 
of the steamer, far more effective means of transport are required,* 
and there is no immediate prospect of such means being procurable. 

In the mean time Lieutenant Watson has been obliged to return to 
England invalided, bringing with him, however, a detailed and 
very excellent Survey of the Nile from Khartoum to Gondokoro, 
and Lieutenant Chippendale is therefore left to pursue his en- 
gineering labours single-handed.j' 

— i 

* I am happy to be able to announce that, since this was written, the Gorem- | 
merit of India has decided to present the Khedive with six well-trained and fully* 
equipped elephants, to be used with Colonel Gordon*s Expedition, in acknowledg- j 
ment of the many services rendered by his Highness to the British Government. | 
The elephants will he landed at Suahim, whence they will proceed to Kharteu®t t 
and so on to Gondokoro. ^ J 

t Lieutenant Watson, since his arrival in England, has furnished us with •] 
iollowing abstract of Colonel Gordon’s recent proceedings, which will be pemsed | 
with interest : — 

“ As the Geographical Society has already been informed. Lieutenants WatsoB J 
and Cluppenclale, n.E., and M. Linant reached Eiga at the end of last November; J 
the two former with orders to proceed to the Albert Nyanza and the latter to ‘ft 
Fatiko, so soon as a sufficient number of porters could be’ obtained. NMft J 
however, could be procured until the middle of January, when M. Linant ««■ 
ceeded in obtaining the services of some Bari men, and started for Fatife 4* 
intending afterwards to go on to Foweira, a Government station on the Viotwto | 
Nile, and to follow the course of that river to Uganda, on the Victoria Nyanza £ 

“ About the same time an ivory- caravan, commanded by Mohammed 
Mek, arrived at Gondokoro from Fatiko, and, on the 28th of January, lieutensSi .‘j. 
Chippendale, accompanied by Wat-el-Mek and about 400 bearers, started f 
Eegiaf for Dufle, taking with him a quantity of stores and parts of the small W®* % 
.'teamer, which it is intended to place on the Albert Nyanza. Lieutenant WatZ*.’ 

f 
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Auxiliaries to Colonel Gordon are, however, preparing for work 
in many quarters. An Austrian subject, of the name of Mamo, 
who has already some experience on the Upper Nile, is desirous 
of exploring the mountains to the west of the Albert Nyanza, and 
■ is understood to have already started in that direction from Gondo- 
koro; while other exploring parties attached to the Khedive’s forces 
in the Darfur occupation have been directed by his Highness to 
examine the country to the south-west of that province, and appli- 
cation has been duly made to permit the Europeans employed upon 
the duty to communicate the results of their examination to this 
Society. 

In my November Address I alluded to the successful journey of 
Dr. Nachtigal in the Eastern Sahara, but we had not then re- 
ceived any details of his explorations. The accounts, however, 
which have since reached us show that the Doctor is entitled to 
the highest rank among African travellers. He is the first European 
who has ever penetrated the eastern half of the Sahara in his peril- 
ous journeys to Tibesti. He has elucidated the hydrography of 
Lake Chad, having traced the water to an ancient bed now in the 
midst of the desert. He has further explored Wadai as far as the 
territories of the independent negroes to the south ; and finally, he 
has crossed from Lake Chad through Darzaleh and Darfur to the 
Nile basin, thug succeeding in an attempt which cost Vogel and 


did not accompany him, haying been ordered to return to Lardo in conseqnence of 
illhealtli. 

“ Means of transit not being readily obtainable for the heavier pieces of the 
steamer, Colonel Gordon ordered Lieutenant Chippendale not to wait for them ; 
but, on reaching Dufle, to march for the Lake, and there to obtain canoes from 
the natives, and to return to Dufla by the river, in order to ascertain by actuaf 
observation whether it was navigable for the steamer. vLieutenont Chippendale 
decided to travel by the west bank, as two Madi chiefs, who had come down with 
Wat-el-Mek’s party, said that the Roshi tribe, who live on the west side of the 
hill between Dufle and the Lake, were friendly and possessed large canoes. No 
intelligence has been received from either Lieutenant Chippendale or M. Linaat 
since their departure from Begiaf. 

“ At the end of January Colonel Gordon left Lardo, the present head-quarters 
station, which is a few miles north of Gondokoro, and proceeded by steamer to 
the River Saubat, stopping at Rabat-Shambe, the Government station among the 
Kytoh tribe. On account of the unhealthiness of the place, and the consequieilt 
*uo*tolity anumg the troops. Colonel Gordon ordered it to be evacuate^, a™ *^1* 
garaiaon to march to a pomt about six days’ journey to the westward, and ttew 
to form a new station. 

“ After inspecting the stations on the River Saubat, Colonel Gordon returned 
to Lardo, where he arrived on the 4th Mmxfli. He then proceeded to Regiaf to 
make arrangements for bringing up the remainder of the steamer to Dufle ; and 
on the 17th March, the date of the last letter which has been received fnun Wnu 
he was just about to start for the south, hoping that before vmy long he WOOM 
get the steamer completed and ready to navigate the Lake Albeit Nyanxa.” 
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Beurmann their lives. Dr. Xachtigal has been for some time 
past residing at a sulphur bath at Helwan, in Upper Egypt, 
recruiting his health and preparing a narrative of his travels, the 
publication of which is looked for by all geographers with intense 
interest.* 

It is further of importance to notice the forthcoming Italian Ex- 
pedition to Eastern Africa under the Marchese Antinori. The 
area to be examined by this Expedition is that included between 
Southern Abyssinia, the Victoria Nyanza, and the line of the White 
Nile. The party will proceed in the first instance to the Court of the 
King of Shoa at Ancobar ; from thence they will pass through the 
Galla countiy to Bonga, being assisted in this part of their explora- 
tion by an Italian Missionary Bishop who has resided for 30 years 
in Southern Abyssinia, and possesses the greatest influence over the 
Galla tribes. In their explorations beyond Bonga they will he 
guided by circumstances ; but they hope to be able to connect this 
position with the Nile above Gondokoro, and thus complete our 
knowledge of this portion of North-Eastern Africa. The funds 
required for the expedition amounting, as it is estimated, to 4000/., 
are being raised by private subscription, and it is gratifying to 
find that English aid has been liberally promised. We shall 
naturally follow the steps of our fellow-geographers, in the perilous 
and almost unknown region which they' are about to penetrate, 
with the liveliest interest, and cordially wish them success. 

With not less interest shall we regard an expedition which has 
just left England for the shores of Lake Nyassa, via the Zambesi 7 
and the Shire, which although not Geographical in its chief aims, •. 
cannot fail, if it succeeds in its main object, to add much to ^ 
our Geographical knowledge. I allude to the missionary party ^ 
under the guidance of Mr. Edward Young, the same skilful leader ; , 
who so successfully conducted our Livingstone boat-search to I' 
Nyassa in 1867. The Mission had its origin in Scotland, equally .• 
supported by the Free and Reformed Presbyterian Churches, and is 
planned and managed by a Committee with Dr. Stewart at its hwd. ; 
Their object is to found a Mission Station, to be named Livingstonia, | 
for the industrial and educational as well as religious instruction j 
of the swarming population of that region, on Maclear Promontory, 
at the southern end of the Lake. We hear that no less J 

* Dr. Hachtigal, since tfiis Address was delivered, has arrived at Berlin,^ ® 
been received with great enthusiasm by the German Geographical Society, » ‘tV 
Special Meeting on the 2nd June. 
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16,000?. have been already subscribed in Scotland towards the 
expenses of this great undertaking, Mr. Young, who has accepted 
a set of astronomical and surveying instruments from us, intends to 
complete the survey of the Lake by circumnavigating its northern 
part, and has the ready consent of the Mission Committee to com- 
municate his report of the survey to our Society.* 

Among the other African subjects which have been brought 
under our notice during the past year are — 1. A journey by Cap- 
tain Elton on the Eastern Coast south of Zanzibar, from Dar-es- 
Salam to Kilwa, which is of much importance for the light 
which it throws on the present state of the African slave trade ; 
2ndly. Mr. St. Vincent Erskine’s account of bis journey to the 
Court of Umzila, King of Gosa, who rules from King George’s 
River to the Zambesi, also of particular interest in connection 
with the African gold-fields and the pending arbitration of our 
disputes with Portugal regarding the frontier iu Delagoa Bay j and 
3rdly. The Rev. Mr. New’s description of his visit to Usambara, 
which, although of no particular geographical value, possesses a 
melancholy interest as the last production of this earnest and most 
efficient missionary traveller from whom so much was expected in 
the future exploration of Africa. 


Conclusion . — And now. Gentlemen, having rapidly sketched tlm 
present state and prospects of Geography in the various quarters of 
the globe, as far as they are at present known to me, I venture to 
offer a few general remarks on the view and objects of our own 
Society. I am hardly prepared to accept in its entirety the pleasing 
doctrine of Sir Bartle Frere, that our own prosperity is a gauge of 
the prosperity of the nation; but I am prepared to show ths^ 
according as we labour more or less actively in our vocation, BO 
we contribute, in a greater or less degree, to the fulfilment of the 
national wants and the advancement of the national interests. In 
encouraging the early study of Geography, in fostering merit 

• I onght to moDtum here that within the past few days the •■Uw 
designed by Mr. A. B. Wyon, wliich the Council otdei^ to oa striMk 
tation to all the followms of Uvingstone who were with him^at hsi 
been despatched to the British Political Besident at Zansibar fw <Bsmfesi t^ w 
the men. The medals are sixty in number, and cm the *iin of each i s c fij^vsu 
the name of the recipient, with the wwds *• Faithful to tbo end.” 
of the medal presents an excellent portrait of Tivingstone, wire Um 
“David Livingetone, born ISIS, died, Dais, 1873f and thereveise, “PwiWraM 
by the Boyal Geographical Society of Ixmdon, lb74.” \ - ‘ 
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honorary reward, in assisting travellers, in supporting expeditions, 
we do not merely aim at the accumulation of dry details of Gleo- 
graphical science, but there are always practical views of sound 
public benefit underlying our efforts. Exploration indeed is the. 
pioneer of progress. Travels in unknown regions lead to the intro- 
duction of civilisation, the spread of commerce, the friendly inter- 
course of man with man. Among recent important works, tending 
to improve the condition of mankind, which owe their origin more 
or less directly to Geographical enterprise, we may point to the 
establishment of telegraphic communication across the continent of 
Australia ; to the serious efforts being now made for the suppression 
of the West African slave-trade, which are the direct results of 
Livingstone’s travels in Equatorial Africa ; to the extension of trade 
in Central Asia ; the colonisation of Southern Africa ; the opening 
out of lines of railway communication generally throughout the 
world. Even in the Arctic Expedition, which is about to leave our 
shores, the high objects of national honour and professional eflScienoy 
have been as much considered by us as the acquisition of technical 
geographical knowledge. And it is, I believe, owing to this conviction 
that we are not a dilettante Society, formed for mere amusement, 
nor yet a learned body occupied exclusively with abstract science 
but that we strive to utilise knowledge and to combine the practical * 
and scientific — it is owing to this conviction, I say, on the part of 
the public that we owe much of our popularity and much of ou# 
power. At any rate there can be no question but that we do stand >;'* 
very high in public favour. The crowded state of our meeting f 
the continued infiux of new members, the deference which M ,! 
shown by the Government to our recommendations and appeals, Vi 
the gracious acceptance by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh of tlte # 
post of Honorary President, are all so many indidations of puHitt iV 
confidence and so many incentives to sustained exertion in ti** ^ 
laborious but honourable path which lies before us. 

Desiring earnestly the prosperity of the Society, and prepared | 
devote whatever time and abilities I can command to the furthersnC* j. 
of your interests, I have cheerfully accepted the responsibility whi<& | 
has been imposed on me by the Council, and which you have sine? 
confirmed by your vote, of continuing for another year to dil*d^ V- 
your affairs as President. Having served a noviciate of many ye^ |- 
under Sir Eoderick Murchison, and having observed the nice jn%‘v| 
ment, the sound sense, and knowledge of the world, whi<i» 
brought to bear in regulating the business of the Society, I 
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usually been able, whenever any difiBcnlt question arose, to steer 
my way successfully by considering what he would have done in 
similar circumstances ; and I have further had the long experience 
and tried discretion of our Council and permanent Staff to fall back 
on, if my recollection of Sir Roderick’s example failed me. I rely 
with confidence on such infallible guides in the future as in the 
past, and with this tribute to the memory of one who has heen 
justly called the Father of the Royal Geographical Society, I now 
take my leave of you, merely asking you, in conclusion, to remember 
the deep obligation that we owe to the Senate of the University of 
London for our continued meetings in their noble Hall, and to join 
with me in expressing our cordial acknowledgments for the most 
important aid which is thus afforded us. 
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I . — The AuitrO’Hungarian Polar Expedition of 1872-4. 

By Julius Pater. 

[Read, November lOth, 1874.] 

It was not the object of the Austrian Expedition to search fixr 
the unknown country which the results of our prehminary exp©- 
■dition, undertaken in 1871, had made it likely would be fouad 
to the north of Novaya Zemlya, but to discover a north-e^ 
passage. This, its principal object, the Expedition has failed to 
attain, and the country referred to was discovered instead. 

The limited time, as well as the dignity of a scientific meetis^ 
require that in the following report all those events of a n»ie‘ , 
person^ nature, and the adventures incidental to every Areiu ^ 
Expedition, should not be dwelt upon ; and this all the more^as 
the limited time will not even permit us to treat facts of 
■scientific interest at as great a length as we should desire. 

The Tegethoff, a screw-steamer of 300 tons, left Bremerhaj^ft ’ 
on the I3th of June, 1872, furnished with stores and provimilf 
escalated to last about three years. Including Captam Garli^ 

navigator, who joined tbeExpe ditiilt • 
■at Tromao in the capacity of ice-mate and harpoonier, tee 
Mmber^ twenty-four men, ail told, amongst whom were sixtieil 
Dalmatian seamen. f • 

On the morning of the 14th of July we left Tromso, sYuak^ 
hiwards the north-east. A few days afterwiudw 
North Cope; and on the 25te of July, wW 
74 3u N. lat. and 48° el long., we readied the ed^ of tilt- i’ 
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padced ice, the unexpectedly southern position of which we hacS 
every right to consider a bsid omen. 

The masses of ice agamst which we had to struggle at that 
time, as well as those which we encountered subsequently, were 
certainly fcur less formidable than those with which we had 
become acquainted We years before, on the coast of Greenland; 
Itet they nevertheless seriously obstrocted our progress. Large 
&)es, separated by navigable lanes of water, were rarely met 
wi&i but immense quantities of broken fragments. Early in 
AugWt we were actually beset for a few days, so as not to be 
able to move. Subsequently, however, we regained our liberty, 
and in lat. 75° n. we reached the open water extending along 
the coast of Novaya Zemlya. The decreasing temperature and 
quantity of ice showed, indeed, that the smnmer of 1872 was 
the very opposite of that of the year before. Aided by steam- 
power, we fought our way through a second barrier of ice, and 
only reached open water in the latitude of William Island. 
When still a little south of that island, we were overtaken by 
the yacht lAjom, in which Count Wilczek had effected hia 
diflScult passage from Spitzbergen, in order to establish a depot 
for our use near Cape Nassau. 

The two vessels kept company as far as the low Barents 
Islands, where compact masses of ice, driven by south-westerly 
winds towards the coast, barred all progress for a week. Only 
on the 21st of August, the ice having exhibited symptoms of 
breaking up, we parted company, and the Tegethoff steamed 
slowly away toward the north. 

But our hopes were vain ! Night found us enconmassed on 
all sides by ice, and for two long and dreary years ! Cheerless, - 
and barren of idl hope the first year lay before us, and we were 
not any longer discoverers, but doomed to remain as helpless* 
voyagers on a floe of drifting ice. , , 

The unusually severe frost of the autumn of 1872 soon soli- | 
dified the surrounding fragments of ice, from which neither | 
sawing or blasting were able to effect our release. All our * 
exertions were frustrated by its incredible elasticity, and by the : 
rapidity with which pieces sawn asunder froze together again, 
Thus fettered, we drifted, at the mercy of the winds, towards the , t 
north-east. ^ | 

Our position was thus sufliciently miserable, but on the 13tii ol - | 
October it became gloomy in the extreme. On that day ^ 
lethargy in which everything around us had so long been burifed % 
suddenly gave place to active commotion, and thenceforth w- J 
were exposed to the fearful pressure of the ice. Ifony a 
we were summoned to be readj^ to save our^lves in case 
vessel foundering, and all this in the midst of a Bolar ni^t, 

'tl 
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without knowing whither to tnm for safety. Our vessel, how- 
eyer, bravely withstood the pressure, though the floe upon which 
it was fixed had been uplifted by others which had forced their 
way under it, thus raising her aft, and causing her to heel oyer 
to^rt. 

Preparations for passing the winter had by this time been 
made. The deck was covered with snow, an awning was spread 
from the mainmast forward, and a rampart of ice fixed round the 
ship. The latter required to be repaired frequently in conse- 
quence of the havoc caused by the motion of the ice. 

Special care was taken to keep the crew employed. Watchers 
were set regularly, exercise was taken, and school kept. On 
Sundays the members of the Expedition met for a simple but 
impressive Divine service under the awning, when the Bible was 
reM in Italian by the light of a train-oil lamp. 

Meteorological observations were made regularly. Lieutenants 
Brosch, Orel, Captains Carlsen, Lnsina, and Krisch relieving 
each other every two hours. The uncertainty of om* positioh 
rendered it necessary to keep a watch constantly on decl^ 
through which we were regularly informed of the approach of 
Polar bears, whose flesh formed a most important addition to 
our diet. Nevertheless, the sanitary condition on board during 
the first winter left much to be desired, so that our excellent 
surgeon. Dr. Kepes, was kept fully occupied. Scurvy and affec- 
ti<Mi8 of the lungs made their appearance in spite of every pre- 
caution, the former partly on account of the congelation ofn^®' 
damp covering our cabin walls, and partly owing to menw 
depression brought on by our critical position, and which 
disappeared when it became more hopeful, and the sunundn 
work Kept every one fully occupied. 

Our small stock of wine was reserved for the use of the sfafc 
The rest contented themselves with a daily allowance of arti^U 
wine, which we prepared on btMrd fiem glycerine, sugar, 
extract, tartaric acid, alcohol, and water. A small pmnt-cttinj 
su^nded over the cabin stove, supplied us every week with 
htue cress and cabbage for the scorbutic. The dogs— -wlsfl# 
number had by time been reduced to seven — ^were lodged OB 
Mck in boxes filled with straw. They were fed, at flrs^ nift 
hmseflesh, and subeequeutly on the fledi 


Os Ae 28th of October the son disappeared below fhehcniiK. 
not to tm ogam for 109 days. All flie birds had left 
during five long winter months we were obl%ed to bom 
in our mIhiis. Pot we^ it was next to impoarible to Ie»r(?w.' 
ship. The Polar ni^t WM rarely of that mdescribabte 
ness which has been notiiKid tm land and by onrsdbitB 
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coast of Greenland. Whenever a sudden change of temperature 
caused the expanse of ice to break up, dense vapours arose from 
the fissures, which not only further obscured the generally inky 
sky, hut likewise produced that immense amount of precipitation 
which we experienced, especially during our second winter. A 
fine snow fell almost continuously, and in the course of the 
Printer of 1873-74 it attained a depth of 12 feet. On the arrival 
of spring our vessel was completely buried in it, although nearly 
the whole of the snow nhich fell during the preceding winter 
had disappeared during the summer. 

Our observations on the evaporation of the ice during the 
Polar night agree in the main with the results obtained by 
Parry on Melville Island. The winds nearly balanced each 
other as regards direction as well as force. 

A hut of coal had been built on the ice, to serve as an asylum 
in case of the vessel being lost, but it was destroyed by a move- 
ment of the ice on Christmas Eve ; and we considered ourselves 
fortunate in being permitted to open Christmas Day itself in 
undisturbed tranquillity, occupied with thoughts of home. 

The first day of the new year brought with it no prospect of 
an early release. We were still drifting towards the north-east, 
and even imagined that we might be carried to the coast of 
Siberia. Fate, however, had ordained otherwise; for after we 
had crossed the 73rd degree of longitude, the wind shifted, 
and thenceforth, helpless as before, we drifted towards the 
north-west. 

On the 16th of February the sun again made his appearance 
above the horizon; and on the 25th the pressure of the ice 
which had tormented us hitherto, having literally hemmed us 
in by a wall of craggy ice-mountains, ceased as suddenly as it 
had begun. The cold continued to be severe : the mean tem- 
perature of February was — 31° Fahr., and towards the close of 
that month it reached its highest minimum, —51° Fahr. But 
this cold is borne easily, as the cabin affords ready means for 
warming oneself; and consequently several of our men only 
reluctantly put on their fur clothes when ordered on deck. 

The Aurora in its inefiable beauty illumined the heavens 
during the whole of the winter, but diminished in frequency as 
the days grew longer. It generally appeared in the south, and 
only rarely was more than one corona seen on the same night 
(Since the beginning of September they were the only incitfr 
tion which we received from beyond.) Like mighty streams it 
rushed over the firmament, sometimes from west to east 
others in a contrary direction ; and the corona vanished ^ ■ j 
rapidly as it appeared. It was most intense between eight aw ; 
ten in the evening, and its appearance was never attended tf ^ 
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noise. Magnificent lights proved generally the forerunners of 
bad weather. 

In the summer of 1873 our hopes of an early destruction of 
the floe, and consequent liberation, revived. The mean tem- 
perature of the past year had been 2-75° Fahr. In the course 
of the summer we observed a maximum temperature of 45° 
Fahr. ; the black-bulb thermometer occasionally indicated a 
solar heat of 113° Fahr., and on days like these, when there 
was no wind, we had a sensation of stinging heat. Our hopes 
were based upon the evaporation of the ice, caused by the 
powerful effect of the sun, and upon its destruction by winds 
and waves, but not upon its melting in a sea the surface tem- 
perature of which never rose above freezing-point. The pro- 

f ressive conversion of the surface ice into sludge was witnessed 
y us from day to day, the cliffs and walls of ice crumbling 
away and evaporating, until nearly the whole of the sea was 
covered with a thick chaotic layer of sludge. 

Thus encouraged, we made fresh efforts to regain our liberty, 
and the months of May, June, July, and August, were spent in 
futile endeavours to saw through the ice which surrounded us ; 
but our floe, which had attained a thickness of 40 feet, in con- 
sequence of other floes forcing themselves underneath it, ren- 
dered all our attempts futile. The centre of our vessel, and 
the uplifted part abaft, remained immovably fixed upon the 
floe. The surrounding ice and snow having melted away and 
evaporated to the extent of 12 to 18 feet, we found ourselves 
fixed at a considerable elevation above the general level ; and 
the danger of being capsized had to be provided againrt by 
supporting our masts wdth strong spars. I ought to state that 
our floe varied considerably in size fiom time to time ; during 
the last winter it was shattered almost daily, but cOngealea 
again immediately. At the time now referred to (AugoB^ 
1873) it was 5 to 7 miles in diameter. 

The northerly winds of July drifted us to the south, as far as 
lat. 79°; but August saw us again drifting to the north. I 
o^ht to state distinctly that nowing justified us in the assuB^ 
tion that the direction in which we drifted was at any time due 
to oceanic currents. The winds alone caused it, and a o^sa- 
tion of the wind led to a ce^tion in the movemmit of Ae 
ice. It struck us as remarkable that the diie^ion iii' U®itt 
vre drifted was always on the right hand of tiiat in tfW® 
the wind blew, and that our vessel should have veered 
to Ae extent of one deCTee in azimuth during the fimrij^Pe* 
ceding months. 

In the course of the summer of 1873, when in abMit 
lat. and 60° e. long., we drifted otec an extmisiTe btmk f WBf 
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soxmdiitgs, which had hitherto varied between 100 and about 
2fr0 fathoms, becoming much less. 

The temperature of the sea was measured at different depths; 
and the use of the dredging apparatus resulted in a small zoo- 
Ic^cal eollecticm, only a portion of which we were able to bring 
to hlurope. Drawings of some of the specimens which we had 
.to abandon have, however, been made. 

Gur hopes that the ice would break up grew less and less . 
eveiy day, though the familiar grating sound which proceeds 
feom the ice giving way was heard frequently, and dark streaks 
on the horizon pointed to the existence of fissures in the ice. 
We had already resigned ourselves to the necessity of being 
obliged to pass a second winter as inactive and peruous as the 
first, when the state of affairs all of a sudden underwent a 
ch^ge in our favour. 

We had long ago been drifted into a portion of the Arctic 
Sea which had not previously been visited ; but in spite of a 
careful look-out, we had not been able hitherto to discover land. 

It was therefore an event of no small importance when, on the 
Slat of August, we were surprised by the sudden appearance of 
a mountainous county, about 14 miles to the north, which the ^ 
mist had up to that time concealed from our view. 

At that moment all our past anxieties were forgotten ; impnl- 
sivelv we hastened towards the land, though fully aware that j 
we should not be able to get further than the edge of our floe. ,i 
For months we were doomed to suffer the torments of Tantalus. 
Close to us, and in fact almost within reach, was a new Pote -i 
land, rich with the promise of discoveries, and yet, drifting :t& * 
we were at the mercy of the winds, and surrounded by opw 
fissures, we were unable to get any nearer to it. % 

At length, towards the end of October, we approached withhi 
3 miles of one of the islands forelying the main mass of 
land. Every other consideration was now thrown to the wh^s, 
and making omr way over the rugged, hummocky surface of * 
the ice, we for the first time placed our feet upon land, in ^ 
79° 54' N. The ice covering the sea close to the shore was os»f 'rl; 
one foot in tUckness, and it was clear that an open Ian® ^^'4 
water had existed periodically during the preceding sumntof* # 
An island more desolate than that wtoch we had reached^W-^f 
hardly be imagined, for snow and ice covered its froj»n i. 
de6m-covered slopes. But to us it was of such importance, 
the name of Count Wilczek, the originator of our Expedw#»»| 
was conferred upon it. 4 

The sun had deserted us for the second time on the 22si^ 
October ; but we availed ourselves of the few hours voucJ^a®^, 
us for a week afterwards to make a few excursions to adtatwW^ 
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of 10 miles from the vessel, without, however, being able to 
enlarge our knowledge of the new country. Was it merely tlie 
southern capes of islands of small extent which we had before 
us, or a country of large extent ? Nor were we able to deter- 
mine whether the white patches which we discovered high up 
^between the mountains’ summits were glaciers or not. 

The increasing darkness of the Polar night for the present 
rendered every attempt at exploration impossible ; and we 
feared lest northerly winds might drift ns far away from our 
present position before the approach of spring should enable us 
to commence our ’exploratory journeys. Nor was our position 
at tW time at all a safe one. Southerly winds had driven us 
-close to the land, and during the first half of October we still 
suffered seriously from the pressure of the ice. Our floe was 
shivered into fragments, and it almost appeared as if the anxious 
days through which we had passed were about to return. In 
expectation of an unfortunate issue, we took the same measures 
of precaution which we had taken during the preceding winter, 
and were ready to leave the ship at a moment’s notice. Fortune, 
however, did not again forsake us, and we were permit^ to 
pass the second Polar night (125 days in length) without 
•suffering the horrors of the first. There occurred no further 
pressure from the ice ; and our vessel, fixed to its flw, and sur- 
rounded for the first time by iceberg, remained immovable, 
<fio8o within the outer edge of the land-ice, and at a distance of 
three milhs from the nearest coast. 

This position enabled us to look towards the future with a 
certain amount of assurance; it rendered existence more to- 
durable, and enabled Weyprecht, Brosch, and Orel to dete*^ 
mine the magnetic elements with a great amount of accuracy. 
Orel, moreover, determined the astronomical position of our 
winter-quarters, which he found to be in lat. 79° 51' H., and 
lo^. 5^ 56' E. 

Imring theT winter of 1873—74 much more snow fell tl^ 
•during flie preceding one, and snow-drifts, brot^ht on by 
northerly winds, continued for days. At the height of to 
Polar night we were scarcely able to distinguish n^t ftiwn 
’dny, and "Were enshrouded in darkness for weeks. 0»rW®a® 
ww edshiated in a snow-house built upon our floe. In 
Sit in again exceedingly severe^ and the 
hwified froRn ihr more than a week. The snow heeOi yy 
hard aa pumice, and its surface granular. The petroleom fieto 
in the ^ass lamps under the awning, the lamps went ou^tHid 
•evOT our oogaac was chmiged into a i^id masa. 

The visits trf beans wm» as freqiwnt ton as toy 
at other seasons of the year: they oune ctae up 
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and were killed by regular volleys fired from deck. The be^ 
bere are certsunly mucb less ferocious than those we met with 
in Eastern Greenland, where they not infrequently attacked us, 
and, on one occasion, they even carried one of the crew out of 
the ship : here they generally took to flight as soon as we made 
our appearance. As regards the disputed question whether 
hears ^ss the winter in a dormant state or not, we observed 
that amongst the great number shot by us during two winters, 
there was not a single female ; and during our second sledge 
exp^tion in the spring of 1874, we even discovered a tunnel- 
shaped winter hole in a snow cone lying at the foot of a cliff, 
which was inhabited by a female bear and her cube. On en- 
countering bears, we found it generally most advantageous’ 
to fire after they had approached within a distance of 50 or 
80 paces. 

A portion of the flesh of sixty-seven ice-bears which we killed, 
amounting altogether to about 12,000 lbs., proved to be the 
most efiScient remedy against the scurvy, from which several of 
our men were again suffering. The care of our surgeon, as well : 
as the re-appearance of the sun on the 24th of February, saved 
most of our patients from protracted suffering ; but owing to 
our stock of medicines having become very much reduced, » 
third winter would certainly have exhibited far more un- 
favourable results. This consideration, joined to the certainty 
that our vessel was indissolubly fixed to the floe, which in the ^ 
ensuing summer would again drift about at the mercy of the 
winds, as well as the danger of its capsizing on the mmting ,| 
the snow, led to the resolution to abandon the vessel toward* ? 
the end of May, and attempt a return to Europe by means of ^ 
our boats and sledges. ’ J 

The interval was to be devoted to an exploration of the ,, 
country by means of sledge expeditions, the fortunate ter- 
mination of which must be left in no small measure to chance. 
For had the vessel been drifted away during the absence of the g 
explorers they would have been exposed to certain destructioi^ . J. 
and the crew remaining on board would have been weakenw 'f 
considerably. But the exploration of the country, lying as it 
did so invitingly before us, was considered to be worth the list 

March had arrived, and although the cold was still severe aad, | 
the weather by no means favourable, the necessity of maki^ | 
the best of the short space of time at our disposal induced us to . j 
start upon our first sledge expedition. On the 10th of Marcj^ | 
the Tyrolese, Haller and Klotz, the sailors, Cattarinich, Lett^ ^ 
Pospischill, and Lukinovich, three dogs, and myself, left 
Tegethoff with our big sledge. We travelled in a north-we8fari|^ ^ 
direction, along the coast of the extensive Hall Island, ascendawil 
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Capes Tegethoff and M'Clintock, 2500 feet in height, and 
traversed the picturesque Nordenskjold Fiord, the interior of 
which was bounded by the gigantic ice-wall of the Souklar 
Glacier. The land before us appeared to be utterly void of 
life — immense glaciers looked down upon us from between the 
desolate mountains, which rose in steep doleritic cones and 
plateaux. Every object around us was clothed in a mantle of 
glaring white, and the ranges of columns of the symmetrical 
mountain-teiTaces looked as if they were encrusted with sugar. 
In no single instance could we see the natural colour of the- 
rock, as in Greenland, Spitzbergen, or Novaya Zemlya. This- 
was owing to the immense precipitation and the moisture of the 
air, which condensed on coming into contact with the even 
surface of the cliffs. The unusual moisture of the air, moreover, 
caused us frequently to over-estimate distances, which is quite 
contrary to the usual Arctic experience. Perfectly clear days 
were exceedingly rare. 

The cold during this journey vvas very great, and amounted on 
one occasion to — 58’ Fahr. (on board ship it was — 46'25° Fahr.). 
We were bound to exercise the greatest precaution : our nightly 
rest m the tent was disturbed, and the crossing of the Souklar 
Glacier, during a slight wind, was exceedingly painful. Our 
clothes were as stiff as a coat of mail ; and even our rum, strong 
as it was, appeared to have lost both potency and fluidity. We 
slept in fur coats ; but in the daytime we found that clothes 
made of the skins of birds were best adapted for resisting the 
rigour of the climate. In spite of every precaution, howevw, 
we suffered much from frost-bites, against which a mixture of 
iodine and collodion proved most efficacious. 

Immediately on our return to the vessel, on the 16th of 
March, we set about making preparations for a second sledge- 
expedition, which was to extend over thirty days, and was to Be 
devoted to an exploration of the land in the north. Soon after- 
wards one of our companions (Mr. Krisch, the engineer) siM- 
cumbed to a protracted tuberculosis of the lungs, aggravated by 
scurw. On the 19th we buried him in a lonely spot SXBC^ 
rounded by columnar basalt, and erected a wooden cross upOD 
his grave, 

_ On tlm 24th of March we started for the north. 

Mr. Orel, the two Tyrolese, three saflors ( 

Snssfch, ai^ Luhanovich), and myselff We all wore- 
spectacles, blinkers, masks covering half the &s 06 , knithso 
woollen gloves, and sail-cloth boots. We were armrf 
doubled-TOrrelled Le&ucher rifles, having a calilwe ot 12““* 
nni^ explosive bullets and steel projectiles. In prepari^ 
equipment we followed explicitly the advice giv®* by A dtris tf 
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Sir Leopold M'CIintock, and the successful issue of our expe- 
dition is due largely to this circumstance. 

Our team of dogs, unfortunately, was not any longer complete, 
and only three of them assisted us in dragging our large sledge, 
whi<di carried stores and provisions weighing 16 cwts. The 
rest of the dogs were [either dead or incapable of rendering 
service; but even the three remaining ones, being powerfal 
animals, proved valuable auxiliaries. 

The temperature during this journey, quite contrary to our 
expectations, did not fall below— 26‘50° Pahr., but snow-drifts 
and moisture, the opening of fissures in the ice, and the flooding 
of our path by the sea gave us much trouble. 

The results of this journey cannot be fully appreciated without 
reference to maps and sketches; and, anticipating the chrono- 
Ic^cal order of our report, we will at once state that the newly- 
discovered country equals ^itzbergen in extent, and consists of 
severtd large masses of land— Wilczek Land in the east, Zichy 
Limd in the west — which are intersected by numerous fiord^ and . 
skirted by a large number of islundB . 'h 

A wide sound — ^Austria Sound — separates these masses of land. , 
It extends north from Cape Hansa to about lat. 82° N., where . 
Bawliuson Sound forks off towards the north-east. The latter 
we were able to trace with the eyes as far as Cape Buds- x 
Pest. i 

The tide rises about 2 feet in Austria Sound, and exercises | 
but a small effect, merely causing the bay-ice to break near ti® 
coasts. Dolerite is the prevaih'ng rock. Its broad, horironttf J 
sheets, and^ the steep table-mountains, which recall the Anrites.* 
of Abyssima, impart to the country its peculiar physiognoW* M 
Its geolo^cal features coincide with those of portions of 
eastern (Greenland. A tertiary carboniferous sandstone 
in both; but only small beds of brown coal were discovfflf^^ 
On the other band, amygdaloid rocks, which are so frequ^t^^* 
North-eastern Greenland, were not met with in Francis-Jba^p^^j 
Land ; and whilst the rocks in the south were frequently 
nitic in their texture, and resembled true basalt, those in 
north were coarse-grained, and contained nepheline. 

It is an established fact that portions of ^rth-eastern Gf®#* 
land, Novaya Zemlya, and Siberia, are being slowly nph»^® 
and it was, flierefore, very interesting to meet with raiBed.bflifilii ^B , 
along the shores of Austria Sound, which attested that a 
upheaval was taking place here likewise. 

The mountains, as a rule, attain a height of 2000 or 3000^® 
and only towards the south-west do they appear to 
altitude of 5000 feet. The extensive depressions betffwe 8’yH|p 
mountain-ranges are covered with glaciers of those gig«®^f**® 
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portions only met witli in tke Arctic Regions. Only in a few 
instances were we' able to determine the daily motion of the 
glaciers by direct measurements. On the coast they usually 
form mural precipices, 100 to 200 feet in height. The Dove 
Olacier, on Wilczek Land, is undoubtedly one of the most con- 
siderable of the Arctic Regions. The gl^iers visited by us were 
characterised by their greenish-blue colour, the paucity of cre- 
vasses and extraordinarily coarse-grained ice, a small develop- 
ment of moraines, slow motion, and the considerable thickness 
of the annual layers. The neve, or glacial region above the 
snow-line, was much more elevated above the sea than in Green- 
land or Spitzbergen. 

Another peculiarity which characterises all the low islands in 
the Austria Sound is their being covered by a glacial cap. 

The vegetation is far poorer than that of Greenland, Spitz- 
bergen, or Novaya Zemlya, and, excepting in the Antarctic 
Regions, no country exists on the face of the earth which is 
poorer in that respect. The general physiognomy of the flora 
(but not that of the species) resembles that met with in the Alps 
at an altitude of 9000 or 10,000 feet. The season during which 
we visited the country was certainly that in which veget^le life 
first puts forth its appearance, and most of the slopes were stall 
covered with snow ; but even the most favoured spots near the 
sea^level, which were no longer covered with snow, were unable 
to induce us to arrive at a different conclusion. On level spots 
even we scarcely met with anything but poor and solitary buttles 
of grass, a few species of Saxifrage, and SUene acatdis. Deaase 
carpets of mosses and lichens were more abundant ; but most 
abundant trf all was a lichen — the winterly Umbiliearia areliea. 

Drift-wood, mostly of an old date, was met with on mttay 
occasions, but only in very small quantities. We once saw 
only a trifle higher than the water-line, the trunk a 
larch, about a foot thick and some 10 feet in length. The dtiBr 
wood, like our vessel, has probably been carri^ to these Mi- 
tudes by the winds, in all likel^ood from Siberia, and not by. 
cnrrents. 

• country, as might have been supposed, has no human 
tphahj^ te; and in its southern portion saucely any a nimabt 
are met with. wi- 

MphidifiMB of the newly-disooveied aie^ 

li gidi ty ^ beam throughoiii the ioqaeaa of ■ 

subsequent sledge journeys have oonviMed WM 
W 0 diffioolty whiffli any future expedition wmiM me^ . 

di8(»vming a horbcHir to winter in, no locality for ®ieh * JP®!**® 
having been discovesred by ii& - ■ .. 
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It has always been a maxim of Arctic explorers to name their 
discoveries in honour of the promoters of their enterprise, or of 
their predecessors. The countries discovered may never become 
of commercial importance ; but the only manner in which I was 
able to reeord my gratitude towards those who had devoted their 
means to the success of our Expedition, consisted in connecting 
their names with the newly-discovered countries. The name of 
H.I.M. Francis-Joseph was consequently bestowed on the whole 
of the country discovered by us, and other names to the several 
parts of it. 

Owing to the mists which generally hung over the ice, we 
should not have been able to trace the northerly direction of the ■ 
Austria Sound had we not frequently ascended high mountains. 
The ascents of Capes Koldewey (80’ 15'X Frankfurt (80° 20'), 
Ritter (80° 45'), Kane (81° 10'), and Fligely (82° 5'), moreover 
enabled ns to survey the surrounding countiy, and to select the 
more suitable tracts to follow. 

An uninterriapted expanse of ice, with numerous icebergs 
scattered over its surface, extended from coast to coast. It was 
evidently of recent formation, and numerous fissures and barriers, 
formed of hummocks, crossed it in many places, and constituted 
serious obstacles to our progress, which we were able to surmount 
only at a vast expenditure of time and labour. Our track then 
led over this expanse of ice ; and starting from Cape Frankfurt, 
at the portal of Austria Sound, it led us through regions, with 
respect to which we had learnt nothing during our first sledge 
journey. r 

^ Omitting for the present all details concerning our journey, J 
it may suffice to state that we crossed the 80th degree of latitude 
on the 26th of ^ March, reached the 81st degree of latitude on 
the 3rd of April, and observed five days afterwards the latitude 
of 81 37 . We imagined at that time that we had approached | 
nearer to the Pole on land than had ever been done before, for ‘ 
we were not then aware that the American Expedition, undfif « 
Hall, had reached 82° 9' on land, and 82° 26' by sea, the year ’| 
before. ^ 

To the south-east of Crown Prince Rudolf Land we turned , | 
into the vast Rawlinson Sound, which promised to lead i® ‘f 
almost straight to the north ; but we soon got entangled in a i 
chaotic mass of ice, which, owing to its height, prevented « | 
from seeing the land, through which it irequired our 
exertions to force our way. The small horizontal intensity #| 
the needle, moreover— which is but natural in a high latitude— 3 
repeatedly made us lose our way ; and finding th^ the hilloetey 
of ice became more formidable in proportion as we advan^fe, 
we changed our course, and returned to Austria Sound, 
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frequently encountered ice-bears while in Eavylinson Sound 
They canae towards us whenerer they caught sight ot us, and 

fell an easy prey to our rifles. ^ r a 

The decrease of our provisions and want of time made for^d 
marches necessary, and necessitate a separation 
The large sledge, with Haller and four others, was left behi^ n 
lat. 81° 38', under a cliff of Hohenlohe Island, whilst Orel, 
Zaninovich, and myself, with the dog-sledge and half the tent, 
continued the journey. The sledge was now drawn by two dogs 
only ; the third, a Lapland reindeer-dog, having some time 
prcTOUsly perished, in a snow-storm. Haller was ordered to 
wait a fortnight for our return, and then to make the best of 

his way back to the vessel. t, j ir t in a. 

Our'^first aim was to cross Crown Pnnce Eudolf ® 

northerly direction. This necessitated our crossing the erten- 
sive Middendorf Glacier, which past exTCrience and the gr^t 
cold justified us in believing to be possible, and we at once set 
about it. After a laborious journey along the terminal cliff of 
the glacier, we at length succeeded in gaming its 
had scarcely proceeded a hundred paces when an ™ 
crevice swallowed up Zaninovich, the dogs, and e y 
laden sledge. Mr. Orel, fortunately, had remained some di^ 
tance behind; and I escaped a similar fate by cutting through 

my harness. Not being able by “If 
engulfed, I ran back to Hohenlohe Island, 12 miles distant 
whence I quickly returned with the rest of our pa_ y. J 
means of long ropes we succeeded at length m J**, ’ 

dogs, and sledge, to the surface, and were fortunate in S 
able to continue our journey on tbe following ay ^ ^ 

having sustained serious injury. The men returned ® „ ri 
our small party, having abandoned the treacherous su a 
the glacier, gained the western coast of the island by a 
cuitous path, along which we travelled to the north. 

Here we were destined to witness a most striking c ang 
the aspect of nature. A water^ky of a dusky colour ma ® 
appearance in the north, foul yellow vapours 
the sun, the temperature rose, the ground under our feet . 
soft, and the snow-drifts broke under ns with a rambling ” 

We had previously noticed the flight of birds from the not^ 
here we round the rocks covered with thousands <n 
divers. They rose Wore ns in immense swsnns, ^ mwjw 
air with the noise of their vehement whirring, for hreedn^ 
had arrived. Traces <rf bears, hares, and foxes, were met in 
everywhere, and seals reposed sluggishly upon the M». 
were jnstifled, therefore, in believing that open ... 

at hand, but personal observations which we were able to 
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on the following day, after we had ascended the hills, and the 
results of which I embodied in a sketch, showed that even our 
not very sanguine expectations as regarded the extent of open 
water were not realized. 

Our track henceforth was far from safe. We were no longer 
travelling over old ice, but now a crust of young ice, hardly 
one or two inches thick, covered with soli, very flexible, and 
crossed by veritable walls, built up of fragments, resulting from 
recent fractures of the ice. We tied ourselves to the rope, 
carried our things separately, opened a path with the axe, 
and continually examined the thickness of the crust which 
bore us. 

We rounded Auk Cape, which resembled a gigantic aviary, 
and reached the two lonely rocky towers of the Cape of 
Columns. Here we first found open water extending almig 
the coast. 

This distant world was sublime in its beauty. Prom a height 
we looked down upon the dark sheet of open water, dotted with 
icebergs like so many pearls. Heavy clouds hung in the sky, 
through which penetrated glowring rays of the sun, causing the 
water to sparkle, and above was reflected the image of another 
sun, but of a paler hue. 

At an apparently immense height the ice-mountains of Crown- 
Prince Eudolf Land, bathed in a roseate hue, stood out clearly 
visible through the rolling mists. 

The 12th of April was the last day of our advance to the 
north, and, although not perfectly bright, it was more so 
than most of its predecessors. The thermometer stood at ■ 
54°5Q'Fahr. ‘ . :;j 

From the Cape of Columns, owing to the open water referred -! 
to, it was no longer practicable to travel over the ice, and we . 
were compelled to take to the hills. ' ; 

On starting we buried our baggage in the crevasse of a , 
glacier, in which we had slept, and where it was safe frwu , | 
prowling ice-bears ; and with the dog-aledge we travelled over a | 
snow-field towards the hills, which were 1000 to 3000 feet m l 
height. On reaching the prominent rocky Cape Germania we 
observed the meridional altitude (81° 57' u.). Here we left tto'' I 
sledge, and, tied to the rope, crossed the «^e of a glacier, whi^ | 
descended in gigantic steps towards our left. But the 
crevasses which obstructed our path, and into which we l®ofcef> | 
trequently, as well as the certainty of having reached 82° 6' 
after a march of five hours since noon, induced us to abandUB 'fJ 
further discovery, and having pushed to the north for sevente«K**p 
(lays, we halted on the height of Cape Fligely. f 

We were now in a position to judge of the extent of 
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water. It turned out to be a “Polynia,” bounded by old ice, 
within which floated ice-masses of recent formation, not very 
close. As I am anxious on this occasion to confine myself to a 
record of fact, I abstain from entering upon a discussion con- 
cerning the navigableness and nature of those portions of the 
Arctic Ocean which have not hitherto been seen by anyone. 

There cannot, however, be any doubt that the facts observed, 
and the sight upon which we looked from Cape Fligely, spoke 
as little in favour of the theory of those who believe in the 
existence of an open Polar Sea as of those who maintain that the 
Polar Basin is covered with ice throughout the year. The truth 
will probably be found to lie between these two extremes. The 
hope of finding a navigable sea in latitudes not hitherto attained 
is not yet extinct, and is most likely to be realised by hugging^ 
the coast, but depends in a large measure upon a fevourable 
year. 

The success of an expedition sent out to attain the highest 
possible latitude depends, moreover, largely upon the routes 
selected. The plan of penetrating throng Smith Sound, which 
has been advocated in this country, appears to offer most 
advantages in these respects. Any theoretical reasons adduced 
in favour of this route are seconded most powerfully by the feet 
that a very high latitude has been reached here on repeated 
occasions. If an expedition should succeed in reaching a winter 
harbour in a latitude as high as that reached by the last 
American Expedition, it would then be in a position, by means 
of extensive sledge journeys along the coast, to reach a latitude ■ 
m the course of spring, the attainment of which would be 
attended by far greater difficulties along any other routes. 

Our own tra^ to the north of Novaya Zemlya carries no 
weight in considering this question, for we were indebted for 
our progress to a floe of ice, and not to our own exertions. The 
difficulties which any succeeding navigator would have to 
contend with on this route may be estimated from the 
that on our return we found the sea encumbered with ice to 
such an extent that even boat-navigation was hardly possibly. 
Md we were obliged to haul up our boats many hundrea times and 
them over the ice. yfe, certainly, should not have be^,- 
able to return in our vessel, although the summer of 1874 ma 
oxoep^n^y fevourable. 6ut if mi expedition be fitted, 

♦ reaching tiie highest poeabde latitod^ life 

TO study the natufe of Aiotic counteie^ then the jntwfoar 
u-reenland would certainly appear to be dee&rring the fosw ' 
consideratit^ But our neighbourhood was at that time of ^ 
immediate interest to us than the qnestimi ef the aavM ^lai.ii|.# ' 
of a remote portion of the Arctio Ocean. We had ! 
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■extensive lands covered with mountains, and bounding a wide 
sound stretching towards the north-east, which we were able to 
trace as far as lat. 83° n., where the imposing Cape Wien 
{Vienna) forms the western extremity of a country upon which I 
conferreid the name of Petermann, to whom geographical science, 
and particularly Arctic explorers, are so largely indebted. 

Crown-Prince Eudolf Land extended towards the north-east, 
its furthest visible point being a cloud-wrapt rocky promontory 
in lat. 82° 20' n., named in honour of Admiral Sherard Osbom. 
Two other localities, visited by us, but not on this occasion, were 
named after two other renowned English navigators, namely. 
Admirals Collinson and Back. 

We do not desire to start any fresh theory with reference to 
the distribution of land around the Pole ; but the coast as well 
as the gigantic glaciers certainly gave us the impression of 
having entered a group of islands of considerable extent, thus 
partly confirming Petermann’s theory of an Arctic archipelago. 

The innumerable icebergs met with in all the fiords of Erancis- 
Joseph Land formed a remarkable feature, for to the south of 
it — that is, in the Novaya Zemlya Sea — scarcely any were met 
with. We are not in a position to ascribe the presence of these 
icebergs to ocean-currents, though their absence in the Novaya . 
Zemlya Sea would appear to point to their finding an outlet 
towards the north. 

Having planted the Austro-Hungarian banner upon the 
farthest point reached by us, and deposited a document, testk' 
fying our presence, in a cleft of the rocks, we turned back 
towards our vessel, which lay some 160 miles to the south. 

Having rejoined our comrades, who anxiously waited for our ^ 
return at Hohenlohe Island, forced marches, and a deliverance 
from all impedimenta excepting the tent and provisions, soon , 
brought us to lower latitudes. But after we had crossed the ■ 
glaciers of the imposing Ladenburg Island, and reached Cape 3 
Ritter (19th April), Ve were disquieted by the observation 1 
that the sea-water bad permeated the lower layer of snow, whife^ ' j 
a dark water-sky hung over the broad entrance to Markham 
Sound. On retiring to rest, we distinctly heard the grinding 
noise of ice, and the surge beating against the shore. • 1 

The next day found us on an iceberg not far from the Hay« 5 
Islands, with open water in front of us, and no boat to cross it | 
The water set rapidly towards the north, owing, probably, to (he ^ 
tide. The southern portion of Austria Sound had been 
verted into a “Polynia,” and at a distance of 30 paces 
where we stood, the surf lashed the ice. After wandering ahoet^^ 
for two days, during a fearful snow-storm, we mana^, by 
lowing the land and the mural termination of glaciers, to 
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about this open water which shut off our return ; and it was 
with a feeling of deliverance that we again stepped upon the 
solid ice near Cape Franlcfurt, Our last apprehensions were 
removed when we found that our vessel had not drifted away, 
and on the 24th of April we again boarded the Tegefhoff on the 
very spot south of Wilczek Island where we had left her thirty 
days before. 

A few days had necessarily to he devoted to repose, for 
although we had eaten the flesh of eight bears, which we had 
killed during our journey, this addition to our diet was not suffi- 
cient to counterbalance the reduction in our strength brought 
about by the extraordinary exertions which we were called upon 
to undergo when dragging a sledge for eight to ten hours at a 
stretch, and a night’s rest of only five hours’ duration. 

Our third sledge journey was devoted to an exploration of 
the extensive M'Clintock Island. Brosch, Haller, and myself 
with the dog-sledge joined in it. When about 40 miles to 
the west of our ship we ascended a high mountain, and were 
able to survey the country as far as about long. 50° E. It was 
mountainous in character, the mountains again bearing a great 
rewmblance to the Ambas of Abyssinia, and attained its cul- 
mi^ting point in the Bichtbofen peak, about 5000 feet in 
height. Closely-packed ice covered the sea towards the south 
as far as the eye could reach, and rendered our prospects of a 
speedy return home by no means cheerfuL 

On the termination of this journey Lieutenant Weyprecbt 
measured a base-line on the ice near the ship, and we thefi 
considered that we had done everything in our power to aecom* 
plish the objects of the expedition, and our thoughts wctb 
directed exclusively upon our return home. 

The period immediately before starting was devoted to 
recruiting our strengtL We took leave of the grave of ow 
deport^ comrade, and of the country which the caprice of i 
floe of ice had enabled us to discover. On the 20tn of May, 
in the evening, the flags were nailed to the masts — ^an affect^H 
scene for all of ns — and we started upon our return home. Oiff 
cquipanmit was of the simplest, for circnmstances forbade ai^** 
wing approaching to luxury, and in addition to the df^hes w 
Wifo i^eii ^ back, the personal property of each meaibeiKf 
w was limited to a blanket to stew in# * 

vim^ anuanaitHH^ for tiireeor four 
in thre^ subseanently fonr boat% placed on sleirib8,- and*'iif' 
three large aled^ eadi weig^ abont 17| ewts. Only ^ 
two strong^est of <«ir dr^ were alive by that time ; bat eiWtt 
this small contingent proved of great service fi* tbeypl^dt 

daily 9 to 10 cwte. betwwa tiieam ’ ■ ■ ’ 
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The deep snow which was encountered on first starting com- 
pelled ns to travel as many as five times over certain distances, 
for it required the united strength of our whole party to drag a 
single sledge or boat. Having reached the edge of the land-ice, 
we had to clamber with our boats and sledges from floe to floe, 
sometimes to cross nwrow fissures in the ice. Persistent 
^therly winds, moreover, destroyed the little progress we 
made, for they drove the ice, upon the surface of which we were 
travelling, to the north; and after two months of incessant 
labour we were not more than 8 miles from the ship. It 
almc^ appeared to us as if our struggle with the ice would end , 
in a defeat, which would compel us to remain a third winter in 
our ship uncheered hy a ray of hope. 

The ice around us was closely packed, and on several oc(»- 
sions we were compelled to lie quietly with our boats upon a ; 
floe of ice for an entire week, until it should please some > 
channel to open. Northerly winds set in at length on the 15fli >| 
of July, which dispersed the ice to some extent, continuwM 
rains ^ reduced its dimensions, and by almost superhummi ^ 
exertions we advanced 10 miles in the course of as many f 
days. We were fully convinced by this time that no vessel | 
would have succeeded in that year to reach the land discov«ed || 

us. . ■ ^ 

On the 7th of Aua^t we observed for the first time a swell ^ 
coming from the south, and indicative of the proximity of open ; 
water. ^ This revived our fading hopes, which fell anew when 
we again became icebound for the space of five days ; but ® J 
the 14th of August we reached the edge of the pack ® ^ 
lat. 77° 40' N., and our safety seemed thus to be secured. H^.ll 
we were reluctantly forced to abandon our sledge^ and to Itf 4 
our dogs who had been our faithful companions and asastoirtlt|. 
in timep of need, for our boats were hardly large enough I®? 
hold ourselves and baggage, besides which we were withal 
water and provisions for their maintenance. - 

Our final salvation is due entirely to finding the edge of 
pack-ice in so high a latitude, and, favoured by the wind, i'rtf 
crossed the open sea in the direction of Novaya Zemlya, 
followed the coast of that island towards the south. "0®;^ 
18th of August we, for the first time, placed our feet 
terra firma, near Admiralty Peninsula ; and on the er&t 
of the 24th, that is, after a passage of ninety-six days, we 
ourselves in the Bay of iWen (1^ 72“ 40*), on boaid l 
Eusaan schooner Nicolai (Captain Peodot Veronin),.;. 
received us with that heartiness wUeh distinguishes the 
people. "■iJ. 

. A speedy passage brought us to Viado^ and at thfee 
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in the afternoon of the 3rd of September, 1874, we stepped 
upon the hospitable soil of Norway, full of that satisfaction 
which an escape from a position of danger and doubt brings 
with it. 


^ Scientific WorTe of the Second Austro-Hungarian Polar 
Expedition, 1872-4, ly Lieut. 'VVeypeecht. 

[Translated from the ‘ Geogrnphische Mittheilungen,’ vol. xxi. p. 65.] 

It is well known that it was not- the object of our expedition to 
reach a high latitude, but to explore the unknown ocean to the 
north of Siberia. The attainment of Behring Strait would have 
realised our idea, though we were by no means over-sanguine 
with respect to that. But, although we have not had the good 
fortune to come up to our own expectations, we have, neverthe- 
less, by a series of fortuitous circumstances and untoward dis- 
asters, been enabled to obtain elsewhere results amply suffi- 
cient to console us for any disappointment we may have felt 
at having failed to carry out our original intention- 
When, in 1871, we were preparing to set out on a preliminary 
expedition to the regions in question, very little was known 
with respect to the sea between East Spitzbergen and Novaya 
IZemlya, and although I took every opportunity to examine 
Finnish seal-hunters and seamen during a six weeks’ stay at 
Tromso, I was not able to learn anything with respect to the ice 
there. Only few vessels had then succeeded in crossing lat. 76° H, 
In the course of our two expeditions we have navigated this 
unknown sea between long. 40° and 73^ E., we have reached 
lat. 79° at its eastern, and exceeded lat. 80° in its western halfj 
and we have, moreover, discovered an extensive Arctic country, 
which Mr. Julius Payer explored in sledges as far as lat. 82° 
and sighted as far as lat. 83° N. 

The discovery of an open sea, in 1871, to the north of NovajWt 
Zendya, and which extended to lat. 7^ mainly led to me 
second expedition being started. We proposed to explore 
sea in an ^utterly direction, keeping close to the coast of Sibei^ 
-ena tinsted especially to the influence of the laige irolttBae.dr 
down by the Siberian rivers^ in isBemg 
from ide dnrltii; smtiiner. 

Th® year 1872; unfortonstely, tamed out to be one the 
most i^avoaroble ever experienced. In lat. 74J° H. tw idrMiijf 
met with the ice ; it was with difficolty we effected oor passage 
far as Cape Nassai^ ami finalQy we ftntnd onrsel'vee enahMoii 
in the pae^ at a spot where tW year befine sad two jmta diRr 

o 2 
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no ice was to be seen for a hundred miles round. We nevar 
got within the sphere of the Siberian rivers, and are not there- 
fore able to state from our own experience whether our notions 
respecting their influence upon the ice along the Siberian coast 
were correct. This question, therefore, remains to be deter- 
mined by some future exp^ition. Our experience shows, 
however, very clearly that the position of the ice between 
Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya varies to so large a degree 
from year to year, that any expedition taking this route is 
dependent for its progress to chance solely. This js a con- 
sideration which speaks in the strongest possible manner against 
taking Francis-Joseph Land as a starting-point for future 
exploration. In 1874 we met the ice almost in the identiesd 
positions as during our preliminary expedition in 1871, and it 
is just possible that a comparison of a series of years might ex- 
hibit a certain periodicity. 

In explaining the plan of our expedition at a meeting of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, on the 7th of December, 1871, 

I ascribed the general movement of the ice in the Arctic 
regions principally to the action of ocean-currents. I haw 
since then abandoned this opinion. Our fourteen months’ drift 
in the pack has shown that, in that portion of the sea, at all 
events, the influence of the ocean-currents upon the movement 
of the ice is hardly appreciable as compared with that of the 
wind. The water of the Gulf-stream undoubtedly enters the 
large ocean-basin enclosed by Norway, Spitzbergen, and Novaya 
Zemlya ; a glance at an isothermal chart proves this, and the 
deep-sea temperatures obtained during our preliminary expS* 
dition furnish figures in support of it. The existence of ti». 
current, however, can no longer be proved from its velom^ |c 
but only by the excessive high temperature of the water. Tfii f 
Gulf-stream, therefore, does not regulate the limits of the | 
but it is the ice, set in motion by the winds, which regulat*^, 
the limits of the warm Gulf-stream, and deprives it of the 
remnant of its warmth. A comparison of the drift of 
Sansa with the direction of the winds will show wheth^ 
the Greenland coast as well the drift is due to the winds; #,! 
Baffin Bay such is certainly the case, as is proved in 
by Sir Leopold M'Clintock. The velocity of the drift, 
spective of the force of the wind, depends largely uprai Id*®* 
circumstances, such as the proximity and nature of the 
and the existence of open water. The great influence 
wind upon the floes is explained by their uneven surfec^'^^ 
every projecting piece of ice serves as a sail. , 

The circumstances are different in the proximity ci 
where powerful currents are frequently met with, which 
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arise partly from the tides, and partly from ice put in motion 
by winds. 

There is an evident tendency of the ice to move from north 
!to south in summer, carried probably by its liquefaction, the 
water thus obtained flowing off in all directions, and causing 
the dispersion of the entire mass. But, compared with that of 
the winds, all other influences are insignificant, and are at most 
only appreciable so far as their general effects are concerned. 
Our experience leads us to the conclusion that there exists a 
continuous ice-stream to the south of Francis- Joseph Land, 
flowing from the Siberian Sea towards the west ; and the winds 
of last winter have convinced me that, had we not been fixed to 
the land-ice of Wilczek Island, we should have turned up to the 
north of Spitzbergen. 

The action of the wind, too, probably explains the existence 
«f the open water which stopped Payer’s further progress towards 
the north. In Francis-Joseph Land the winter-storms always 
blow fium the east-north-east, they break up the ice along the 
western coasts, and thus prevent the formation of thick ice in 
places exposed to them. 

The character of the ice likewise varies considerably in these 
seas. In the beginning of the summer of 1873, the floe on 
which we were frozen up was so large that we were not able 
to see from one end of it to the other. On our return we did 
not meet with one at all equal to it in extent. In thickness 
also the ice varied very much during the two summers. Our 
floe of 1873 consisted of vast accumulations frozen together; 
■it was traversed in all directions by walls of ice, and consider- 
able hummocks projected everywhere. In 1874 the floes had 
a much more level surfiice, and although the thaw set in so 
fate that during six weeks we suffered enormously from thirst 
it happened frequently towards the close of July that we broke 
through ice when drawing our sledges. I feel certain that most 
of this ice must have disappeared by the end of August. 

During the whole of our drift the ice surrounding us was 
packed very closely. A proof of this is furnished by the circum'- 
rtance that our floe, though continually drifting, did not sine 
during a whole year; the bow of the frozen-in vessel always 
pwnted to the irame direction. Only in September, when on* 
floe had been considerably lednoed, it began io idoe, birt, opp* 
irater of any ^tent mily j^peared in October ami 4# 

were near the land. • 

The possibility of again reaching FrancieJosejA Ijand 
^ip is a question of the greatest importaime. From what hi* 
been said, .this depends entirely upcm the ocmditioii ^ the ies 
nnd the state of the wester. An exceptionally 
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summer is a sine qua non, and even then success could be attained 
only late in the year. In making the attempt, Novaya Zemlya 
should not be made the starting-point, for the ice drifting to the 
west /will always be more closely packed between Noyaya 
Zemlya and the south coast of Francis- Joseph Land, than fur- 
ther west. My opinion is that long. 45° e. (Greenwich) offers 
the greatest chances of success, for there, in 1871, the edge 
of the ice was found 50 miles further north than in long. 6(R. 
During our retreat everything led us to conclude that more 
open water is to be met with in the west than in the east. 

During our pre limin ary expedition, the signs of land in 
long. 43° E. and lat. 78f° N., were so unmistakeable that, when 
ex^aining our plan to the Academy of Sciences, I ventured to , ; 
propose this undiscovered land as a starting-point for a second 
expedition, the object of which would have been to reach ^ ^ 
North Pole. In long. 3(P E. lies the mysterious Giles 
Land. The south coast of Francis- Joseph Land was seen by j 
Payer to extend to at least long. 50° E. I may, therefor^,, j; 
venture to regard all three as being connected. Francis- Joseph ^ 
Land would, therefore, be of very considerable extent, and that i 
such is actually the fact is proved by the many large icebergs ^ 
drifting about along its coast. I need hardly observe that the 
existence of so extensive an Arctic country is calculated te jl 
arouse a lively interest in Arctic exploration. | 

As close spectators we had ample opportunity, in the course H 
of eighteen months, to observe the drifting and formation of tte 
heaviest pack-ice. The phenomena taking place on these occaf || 
sions are instructive with respect to the ice of the interior Arefel 
regions. _ 

Excepting the land-ice fixed to the coast and never extendi^; 
far into the sea, the whole of the ice, floes as well as iceberg#? 
in constant motion, both in summer and winter, which is 
attributable to the action of the wind. But owing to differe:M6IS , 
of shape and size, each floe moves at a different rate, thus giT^ 
rise to frequent collisions amongst them. These collisions, aa^ 
still more the contraction of the ice after a sudden decline ^ 
temperature, produce fissures and cracfe, and cause the diffo*^ 
floes to break up. The broken fragments again are alsouneq^ 
in their motions, and fresh collisions are the result. If we hM§ 
in mind the vast extent of some floes and their enormous 
we may gain some idea of the colossal forces at play in 
processes, and of the consequent grandeur of effect pro&Cw 
No sooner do these masses come into contact than all their 
jections and sharp edges are tom off; the different floes Me 
able lo approach nearer to one another, and a contest form W^ 
ence begins, which, although sometimes decided inafewmhww^^ 
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frequently continues for days and even weeks. A wall of ice, 

■ formed of irregularly heaped-up blocks and fragments, is thrown 
up along the edges of the floe, whilst a fringe of ice forms along 
its lower edge. By degrees the pressure in the pack increases 
in strength, blocks, 8 feet thick, are forced up to a height of 
30 or 40 feet, which, on falling, break into pieces and make 
room for others. At length one of the contending floes is 
forced to some distance beneath the other. Sometimes the two 
floes separate after a sharp encounter, only to renew the contest 
after a short rest. But the termination of the struggle is always 
the same : the intense cold binds both into one solid mass, and 
the two floes become one ; but at the next sudden change of 
temperature, or after a storm, it again breaks asunder, and the 
former process begins anew. This gives rise to those immense 
floes, of irregular surface, traversed by ranges of ice-hills, and 
consisting sometimes merely of blocks of ice frozen together, 
which constitute the pack-ice filling the interior of the Arctic 
regions. 

Minor irregularities of the floe are filled up by snowstorms in 
the course of the winter. As soon as the sun of summer begins 
to exercise its power, the pressure of the ice leaves off. Under 
its influence the ice- walls built up in winter rapidly get smalls, 
the ice-blocks exposed to the air are reduced by it, immense 
masses of ice and snow melt away, and the water resulting fiom 
the melting forms fresh-water lakes in the lower and more levd • 
parts of the floe. In the courae of three summer months the- 
temperature of the air causes 4 feet of ice to melt from the 
surface, and to that extent the whole floe and everything attached • 
to it (as our vessel) rises to the surface. In the ensuing irin^ 
it increases again to the same extent in thickness, by ice foimi^ - 
on its lower surface. The whole of the ice is thus undergoing a. 
continued process of renewal from below to the surface, ami w»- 
may assume that old pack-ice renews itself in the course of emtfl 
two years. 

The continuous ice-pressures destroy and pile up imm&aMf 
mnMes of ice in the course of each winter. The open^^ . 
Wween the ice are quickly covered with a crust oi yoaflg 
ice, and wherever they appear grim winter bridges them 0 ^; 
insfeuttiy. 

tte open water becomes visibla thtpagh^ a^ww^ ; 
a crust of isimmediately formed, and in thecoorsem 

four hours a cold of-SO® to-40° Beaum. causes it to beeoa** 
foot thick. In consequence of the rapid fonaaticm of the lOj** 
the salt contained in tlm seaHsator is only pa r t i al l y expdladi 
considerable quantity b &taen. in in the nwer layers of 
and this quantity decrease wBh tlm dqith m pu^MtiaB to4to • 
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slower progress of tho formation of ice. After a certain thick- 
ness has been reached, the salt, on coagulation taking place, is 
almost wholly expelled. In consequence of the presence of salt 
and the moisture attracted by it, young ice, even of considerable 
thicbess, remains a tenacious, leathery mass, which bends under 
the foot without breaking ; but after very little time the salt 
foresees on the surface, which becomes rapidly covered with a 
white, snow-like layer of salt, attaining by degrees a thickness 
<rf 2 inches. The moisture of the salt, even during the most 
intense cold, continues for some time to he so considerable as to 
give an appearance of thaw ; but in consequence of snow-drifts 
and evaporation the surface dries up by degrees and the ice 
becomes brittle. 

In this manner nearly the whole of the salt contained in the ; 
upper layers of the ice efidoresces, and in the course of the 
ensuing summer it is washed off by the melted water and 
returned to the sea. All the water resulting from the melting - 
of the ice thus becomes impregnated with salt, and towards the « 
close of summer it has a specific weight of 1‘005. It results ► 
from this that a smooth ice-surface, such as is formed by fredi ^ 
water, is hardly ever met with in the Arctic regions, and then ? 
only during a short period. . : 

The Aurora borealis affords the finest and most interesting 
spectacle of these regions, the only change in the dreary long I 
winter nights. Neither pea nor brush is capable of conveyii^ . 
an idea of the splendour and magnificence of this phenomenon 
at its greatest height. In February, 1874, we witnessed a 
northern light, which, like a broad stream of fire, rushed &<» ,> 
west to east over our zenith, and uninterruptedly shot intensely}| 
luminous waves from one side of the horizon to the othefr-ii 
Simultaneously with these we observed sudden outbursts aoA i| 
flashes directed from the southern horizon towards the magnetie I 
pole, and auroral rays followed each other in rapid succession I 
Altogether it was one of the most magnificent pyrotechnfc 
displays which Nature had here exhibited for onr edification. 

1 shall show further on that the intensity of the Auroras dif^ Jl 
in various portions of the Arctic regions, independently of 
tude, and tW the region visited by us is a maximum one. 
when the sky was serene traces of the Aurora were continw^^ 
discernible. During the second winter the officers charged with r 
making the meteorological observations kept a joumd of 
northern lights observed ; but as it contained little of positiWl 
value it was left behind. 

!rhe phenomenon defies description and classification; 
forms arise continually, and nearly every moment is 
by change. In spite of my endeavours I have never suc«»^¥€ 
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in explaining the origin of the Aurora : the phenomenon exists, 
but how or where it arises it is impossible to tell. 

Speaking generally, three forms of Aurora may be distin- 
guished, viz. : (1) steady segments, which rise from the southern 
korizon, slowly advance over the zenith and pale^ away in the 
aiorth ; (2) luminous bands, continually changing in colour and 
position, and consisting either of pronounced rays, or merely of 
luminous matter; (3) auroras terminating in a corona. Ordi- 
narily the colour of the Aurora is an intense white of a greenish 
3me ; but when it is more intense or in motion, especially when 
^dashes of light are noticed, the prismatic colours are frequently 
vey vivid. 

I have expended much time and labour upon spectral observa- 
tions of the Aurora ; but the spectroscope we had with us was 
not strong enough. I never observed anything but the well- 
known green line : compared with the spectral observations of 
the Swedes, who had been famished with first-rate instruments, 
•ours are of no value. 

Most of us traced a certain connection between Auroras and 
the weather ; and intense, especially “ flashing ” Auroras, tvere 
generally the precursors of storms. But whether our ideas are 
■correct can only be seen when the meteorological observations 
have been computed. I myself look upon the Aurora as a 
phenomenon taking place in our atmosphere, and dependent 
upon meteorologies conditions ; but am not able to adduce any 
•good or valid reasons for my belief. 

Magnetic disturbances are closely connected with the AurOTSS. 
In our latitudes these disturbances are the exception ; in th® . 
north they constitute the normal condition, and the needle is 
scarcely ever steady. This applies to the declination as well as 
'to intensity and the inclination. 

As long as we drifted on board the ship, that is, up to Octobw, 
1873, the variation instruments could not be set up, as a mattoi 
•of course. We made, however, several absolute measuremeirts 
with Lamont’s magnetical theodolite, and observed the decUfift- 
tion on several days ; but owing to the continual disturbances C* 
the needle, which became noticeable on our reaching Nof»ya 
-Zemlya, we found that none of these observations would ^ 
mueh vidne unless we were able to read oflf simultaneoiBJy 
■got vaiiaiHm hastmments. ’ 

In Kovember, 1873, a^r we had become fixed to tiie 
had two snow-huts built, and placed the TOaatkm instru flww * 
in one, the magnetical theodolite and the dip-needle 
torium) for absolute measurements, as well as tiie astitMB«B<^w,».t 
instruments, in the other. The tloee variatkm matxamexM^ 
■observing de clinat i on , horizimtal intemity, ami imflniatw^ttow 
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fumished to the Expedition by Dr. Lament, the Director of the 
Munich Obseryatory, and they were exactly like the instruments 
in use there. Dr. Lament’s kind interest in the Expedition is 
deserving of our best thanks. 

Our first trials showed that the method of observation 
ordinarily in use, viz., reading the instruments at certain hours, 
would prove utterly useless in the region we were in, for the 
result would then mainly depend upon the extent of the dis- 
turbing influences prevailing at the time. Such readings would 
neither have furnished a correct average nor a correct idea of 
the movements of the needles. The days on which magnetical 
observations were made during former expeditions are too far 
apart to enable us to draw correct conclusions respecting the 
magnetic phenomena. 

Under these circumstances I took a different course. Every 
third day, at intervals of four hours, I had the three instrum«its 
read from minute to minute during a full hour, selecting dif- 
ferent hours on each day. In addition to this, in order to obtain 
a view of the diurnal movement, we observed twice a ,month 
every five minutes throughout twenty-four consecutive hours. 
In order to obtain, as far as possible, synchronous results, tho 
three instruments (the telescopes of which were fixed to the 
same axle) were read quickly one after the other, that is, within 
eight or ten seconds. These observations we made from the 
middle of January to the end of April, 1874, that is, on thirty- 
two days, and I believe they will be found to furnish a faithful 
picture of the ever varying and continual changes as regards the ■ 
direction and intensity of the magnetic force in these regions. 

In order to determine the connection of the Auroras with the 
disturbances of the needle, a second observer noted the move- 
ments and changes of the Aurora, in order that an unbiassed 
judgment might be arrived at. The variation instruments were 
checked by absolute measurements of the three constants^ 
whenever circumstances admitted of it. 

Irrespective of the observations made during the last Swedish 
Expedition, but not yet published, ours are^the first r^ulaf T 
synchronous observations of the three constants observed in thu 
Arctic regions. And whilst aU former observations, as far as I 
am aware, were made with heavy needles, we are the first w1k» 
have used Lament’s light needles. For observations carried <» 
under circumstances prevailing with us, heavy needles are uttffl^ 
useless. Even the comparatively light needle of LamoUti 
theodolite vibrated to such an extent on the occurrence of the 
least disturbance, as to give quite Ulnsory results. ;v 

Almost on every magnetic day there occurred indiTidutf -x 
disturbances of such strength, that the images of the sealed 
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could not be brought within the range of the telescopes by 
deflecting them. In order to determine such exceptional 
disturbance with at least some approach to accuracy, I con- 
structed a separate instrument, by means of which these 
excessive vibrations could be approximately measured. 

Our magnetical observations, for various reasons, cannot lay 
claim to the degree of accuracy obtainable in observatories 
established in our own latitude. But it will be easy, guided by 
our own experiences, so to modify Lamont’s instruments that 
they may be made to furnish sufBciently accurate results, 
especially if the staff of observers be larger than it was 
with us. 

Altogether we recorded about 30,000 magnetical observations. 
This material has, of course, to be reduced and sifted. The 
principal results are as follows ; — 

Magnetic disturbances are unusually strong and frequent in 
this region. 

• They are closely connected with the Aurora borealis ; and the 
more agitated are the streamers, and the more intense their 
prismatic colours, so much the stronger are the disturbance 
Steady segments, sending out no streamers, exercise hardly any 
influence upon the needles. 

During every magnetic disturbance the declination needle 
was deflected to the east, the horizontal intensity decreased, and 
the dip increased. Movements in an opposite direction were 
observed very rarely, and must be looked upon as phenomena, 
of reaction. 

These magnetical disturbances are of most overwhelmii^ 
interest. Whilst all other natural phenomena become kmwni. 
to us through our eyes, ears or touch, that is, through oor 
senses, in this instance observations are required to bring home 
to_ ns the existence of a colossal force of Nature, which is invested 
with something fascinating and mysterious, because its 
nations and effects ordinaruy escape the notice of our senses. 

The instrument on which 1 had based the strongest hope^ 
viz., the earth-current galvanometer, owing to mronnMtoBess 
under which it had to be used, furnished no 'results whatevw* 
I had exp^ted to be able to trace a connection betwemx &e 
muthem lights and galvanic earth-currents. But as we 
mflse fismai ti^ I ^^s not able to connect 
{Hates with the earth, but had to htaf in ibe iea. 

is not a conductor, they were holate^ and I could trace ♦ 
veiy small influence nptm the needle of the galvanossetsf* 
This excellent instrument had likewise been fnmidied 
Lament. The induction wires were 400 feet in le^^r 
sequently I corrected a “collector” <rf afano^erie etesilW ^ 
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with the multiplicator of the galvanometer, but, owing probably 
to the same reasons, I obtained no results. 

The observations for variations were made by Lieutenant 
Brosch,Sub-LieutenaEt Orel, and myself ; the absolute measure- 
ments by the former and myself. 

Our astronomical observations were limited during our drift to 
(the determination of latitude and longitude, the latter being 
detmmned by chronometer and, when an opportunity offered 
dtseify by lunars. We only made use tlius fiir of the sextant and 
artmmal horizon. After we became fixed, we set up a small 
altazunuth, or “ Universal Instrument,” and time, latitude, and 
azimuth we determined by means of it. Our longitude was 
derived from 21 0 lunar distances, all we were able to observe in 
ihe course of the winter. The azimuth of a base-line, 2171 
meters in length, and, measured by one with Stamjiter’s level, was 
detemined by means of the “Universal Instrument” attached 
u theodolite. All these observations were made 

by Sub-Lieutenant Orel, and I only took a share in the obser- 
vation ot lunars. Determinations of latitude and longitude were 
m«fe irrespective of temperature, whenever an opportunity 
; and when the mercury of our artificial horizon froze, we 
™ oii of turpentine instead. 

With reference to meteorological observations, I am able at 
pneral terms, for thev have not yet 
been computed. These observations began on the day we left 
iromso,and were continued to the day on which we abandoned 
our vessel, that is, during twenty-two months. The instruments 

besides that, at 9 a.M. 
k ’ times in the course of every twenty* 

& k observations were made by Lieutenant 

rarhf>n ih Captain Lusina, and Captain 

“ them between the 
months^ * ®P^^og, 1873, and Dr. Kepes during the last 

force of the wind were estimated. I con- 
sider such an estimate to be preferable to instrumental obser- 
va ions made m Arctic regions, for by means of it errors are 
balanced, whilst instruments, owing to snow-drifts, the formation 
ot ice, &e., are subject to an accumulation of errors. Navdi 
men of some experience are able to estimate the force and 
direction of tue wind with sufficient accuracy. 

Up to the autumn of the second year the winds were very 
vanable In the neighbourhood of Novaya Zemlya, we fre- 
quently had S.E. and s.w. winds, which in spring veered ronnd 
towards the n.k A prevailing direction of the winds was 
observed only when we found ourselves on the coast of Francis- 
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Joseph Land. There all the snow-storms came from the e.n.e., 
that is, more than half of all the winds. They generally brought 
clouds, which were dispersed only on the wind shifting to the 
north. We never experienced one of those heavy north storms 
which were encountered by the Germania on the East- 
G-reenland coast, and which appeared to predominate during 
winter throughout the Arctic regions. Nor did we observe in a 
single instance a storm of such force as occurs in our European 
seas several times each winter, as for instance the “ bora” of the 
Adriatic. Tlie winds, as has been observed by all Arctic voy- 
agers, are stilled by the ice ; and frequently the clouds might be- 
observed scudding along at an inconsiderable height, whilst on 
the surface there was almost a calm. 

I must here draw attention to a curious fact. I have above 
referred to the influence of the wind upon the ice. We have 
observed the strange fact that ice never drifts exactly in the 
direction of the wind, but always to windward. Thns, a north- 
east wind drifted us towards the north instead of to the south- 
west ; a south-west wind to the east, instead of north-east ; and 
a north-west wind to the south, instead of south-west. This took 
place without a single exception whenever there was wind. I 
am not able to explain this phenomenon from ocean-currents, or 
from deflection produced by the neighbourhood of the coast, as 
the operation of these would cause contrary winds to produce a 
contrary deflection. 

The struggle between the cold northerly and warm southerly 
winds in January, before the continued and intensely c<M 
weather, is likewise most interesting. . The warm south and 
south-west winds brought masses of snow, and caused the 
thermometer to rise within a short period to the extent of 30^ 
and 35° Keanm. 

With respect to our barometrical observations little can be 
said until they have been reduced. noticed considerald# 

oscillations, but definite conclusions can be drawn only from the 
figures. 

We h^ three syphon and four aneroid barometers. Daily^t 
noon. Lieutenant Orel read ofiF five of these instruments! ^ 
observations at the intermedia hours being made widh,;i® 
aneroid. 

Our thermometers were suspended at a distance 
from the 8hi|^ 4 feet above the surface of 
mum thermometer excepted, all were filled with elcoho^^llW 
were supplied by Cappeller of Tienna. Th^ wm« , 

compared with a delicate normal thermmaeter supplied % ^ 
same raechanioian. - - mpo 

A minimum thermomet^ was rMdoffdailyat BOtm* 
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suiQiiiBr, A black-bulb thcrinoiiietGr was exposed to the sun. 

In addition to this; I frequently exposed, during winter, coTered 
and uncovered minimum thermometers for observing the noc- 
turnal radiation during low temperatures. 

The lowest mean temperature, in both years, took place in 
February; January, strange to say, being warmer than December 
er February. The temperature during winter varied consider- 
ably, and a sudden fall or rise was by no means rare. In 
sqmmer, on the other hand, the temperature was constant, and 
variations were of small extent. The warmest month was July. 
The greatest cold observed was —37^° Keaum. ( — 52‘37° Fahr.). 

The influence of such extremes of tempeiature upon the body 
has frequently been exaggerated. We read about a diflicnlty 
ef breathing, pain in the chest, and so on, but we have ob^rved 
nothing of the kind. Although most of us were born in the 
south, we bore the cold with ease, and several sailors never put J 
■on their furs. Even during the greatest cold we smoked our i 
cigars in the open air. The cold only becomes insupportable 
when it is accompanied by wind, and the latter always causes 
the temperature to rise after a time. The impression made by 
the cold varies, however, according to the moisture of the air' j 
and personal disposition. The same degree of cold may there* 
fore prove very unpleasant on one occasion, and a matter of ; 
indifference on another. y ? 

In observing the moisture of the air we made use of the | 
ordinary psychrometer, the dry and wet bulb. When the ^ 
temperatm’e is low, observations made Avith these instruments 5 
cannot any longer be trusted, and we therefore ceased making 
observations in winter, as the most trifling error exhibits gr^t 
difference in the absolute moisture. , -W 

In order to gain some insight into the evaporation of the 
during winter, I exposed cubes of ice to the open air, and deter- '|- 
mined their loss of weight every fortnight. % 

The air, during winter, appears always to contain ice-atoma. 
This is seen not only in the case of mock-suns and mock-moons, f 
Avhen the sky is clear, but also whilst making astronomical obseP' 4 
vations. Our telescopes but rarely enabled us to see the stars as 
clearly as in our own latitudes, dthongh the moisture of the S 
air was far less. It frequently happens that very fine needles 
of ice are deposited even when the sky is perfectly serene. ^ | 

It was quite impossible to measure the amount of preciptik' | 
tion as, during snow-storms, it is impossible to make a ^ 
tinction between snow falling from the sky and snow drifted | 
the winds. The quantity of snow was remarkabty sn^ | 
during the first winter, when we were at a distance mw a 
land, whilst during the second winter, close to Francis-Jos^:*^ 
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land, our ship was almost buried under it. The difference in 
the fall of rain during the first and second summer was equally 
remarkable. During the first summer a little rain fell only 
late in the year ; but during our retreat torrents of rain poured 
down as early as July for days in succession. 

The clouds, as a matter of course, differ from what is observed 
with us, and neither the heavy nimbus nor cumulus was 
observed. The clouds have either that uniform drearj' grey of 
rising fog, or are cirri. The latter, however, never resemble 
the cirri of our own climes, but consist of puffs of fog suspended 
at a moderate height, and never exhibiting that strictly defined 
shape as with us. The clouds are replaced in the north by 
dreary fogs, sometimes at a small height above the ground, at 
others as if they were nailed to it. A clear sky for twenty-four 
hours in succession is scarcely ever met with in summer ; and 
the sun, having appeared for a few hours, is swallowed up again 
by dense masses of fog. These continual fogs are certainly 
most depressing ; they exercise a great influence upon the ice, 
for they absorb the warmth of the sun, and are more destructive 
to the ice than its direct rays would be. 

Mock-suns and mock-moons were observed frequently, and 
were always regarded as certain precursors of early snow-storms. 
New phenomena of this kind we only observed on one occasion, 
when in addition to the double system of mock-subs there 
appeared two additional suns on a level with the true one. 

We made soundings along the whole of our track, and found 
that the depth of the sea increased as we proceeded east. At 
our easternmost position, in long. 73° B., the depth was 4(W 
meters, and thence towards the west it decrease gradually. 
T’acing Francis-Joseph Land there lies a bank, which appear 
to extend to Novaya Zemlya, and beyond it the depth again 
mcreases to some extent. The sea to the east of SpitzbeigOT 
is shallow, and does not exceed 150 meters in depth. 
means of an apparatus specially constructed for this purpose ly 
Lieutenant Hopfgarten, specimens of sea-bottom were bron^t 
up (m many occasions. 

In connection with our soundings we made deep sea teal* 
peratnre observations with Casellas Tniuimnm and maximmtt 
These wejre continned daring wintm*, and 
ft di|^t increase o( temperatore witii tiie d 
“**•#•0 , 108 ^ observatKms respecttng the 
watCT at different depths. 

Up to the time our vessel became feed in the ioe ire 
wise observed the snr&ce tempmfttnre of the sea. 
generally, too mnch importimce is attached to these 
tions, for the results oepend maiiidy upon* the state rf |IP^ 
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weather. It is certainly a mistake to infer from these observa- 
tions the existence of the warm or cold ocean-currents. 

We frequently used the dredge during our drift, and generally 
allowed it to dredge the ground for half a day at a time. The 
collection from our dredging probably affords a very fair picture 
of marine life at the sea-bottom of the regions explored. In 
some cases there was such an abundance of life that the dredge 
reached the surface filled to the brim. The crabs exhibited & 
greatest variety, but the larger specimens caught had to be left 
behind. The collection was arranged by Dr. Kepes, and handed 
over to the Academy of Sciences on our return, who at once 
caused it to be placed in the hands of savants for examination. 

Our other collections had to be abandoned ; but they were 
not considerable, as we touched land only in winter, when snow 
covered the entire surface. We had a fair collection of bird- 
skins, but excepting a rapacious sea-gull, which Dr. Kepes was 
not able to make out, it contained only known species. Our > 
bear-skins, properly dressed and packed up, were of great value* 
They numbered sixty-seven, including a few splendid specimeni^ 
and were mostly winter-skins, which but rarely reach Europeaij 
markets, and are much finer than the summer dress. 

The higher animal life is poor in these seas. The ice-bear 
and seal are its chief inhabitants: the former exists in such ; 
numbers that we were not able, during winter, to leave the diip ^ 
unarmed. The ice-bear sometimes caused us unpleasant sur-r 
prises ; but, speaking generally, he was a welcome visitor, as he { 
supplied us with a wholesome, strengthening food. We ol^rved "1 
two species of seal {Phoca harhata apd Phoca Grcehlandied^ 
wherever open water existed ; but they are insufiScient in numbef 
to make seal-hunting a profitable occupation. The walrus wp| ? 
seen only once, near Francis-Joseph Land, although we fifr 
quently found ourselves in localities most favourable to i 
existence. Of the whale species we only met with the whitf 
whale, near the coast, but pretty often. ti 

Birds were numerous near the land ; but in proportion as % 
travelled away from it their numbers decreased, and during ^ ^ 
last few days of our retreat the sight of a bird was exceedinpy ,1;; 
rare. '‘-i’"* 

But whatever interest all these observations may possess 1 
do not possess that scientific value, even supported by a Ifl^ | 
column of figures, which under other circumstances might 
been the case. Tliey only furnish us with a picture of thei^ 'i 
treme effects of the forces of Nature in the Arctic r^(»% 4 

leave us completely in the dark with respect to their eeua^ | 
As regards the latter we are as much in the dark as 
simply because we have no synchronous records that 
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furnish a clue to them. It is only the latter that enable us to 
draw inferences on the causes, the origin and essence of those 
abnormal phenomena observed in the north. The key to many 
secrets of Nature, the search for Avhich has now been carried on 
for centuries (I need only refer to magnetism and electricity, 
the greatest problems of meteorology), is certainly to be sought 
for near the Poles. But as long as Polar Expeditions are 
looked upon merely as a sort of international steeple-chase, 
which is primarily to confer honour upon this flag or the other, 
and their main object is to exceed by a few miles the latitude 
reached by a predecessor, those mysteries will remain unsolved. 

Discovery and topography, which have hitherto constituted 
the main objects of Arctic Expeditions, must yield precedence in 
the future to these great scientific problems. But no solution 
can be looked for until the several nations, which claim to par- 
ticipate in the scientific efiorts of our age, agree to lay aside 
their rivalries, and combine for the common good of mankind. 
Decisive scientific results can be attained only through a series 
of synchronous expeditions, whose task it would be to distribute 
themselves over the Arctic regions, and to obtain one year’s 
series of observations made according to the same method. Only 
thus shall we be placed in possession of materials enabling us to 
attempt a solution of the problems which now lie embedded in 
the Arctic ice; only thus shall we receive a return for the 
immense amount of labour, for the efforts, the privations, and 
the wealth already wasted upon the Polar regions. 

Polar navigators are divided as regards the means for attaining 
the highest latitudes, one party advocating the use of sledges, 
the other that of a ship. When it is merely a question of 
attaining the highest latitudes, the sledge may deserve the pre- 
ference ; but when higher scientific objects are to be pursued, 
the ship alone can afford a sure basis. Nor is it possible fully 
to compine both purposes, for one of them must always be made 
subordinate, and will thus prove an obstacle to the pursuit of the 
other. 

In conclusion, I take this, the earliest opportunity, of ex- 
pr^ing my public thanks to the several officers of the Expe- 
dition, to whose indefatigable perseverance, and to whoee 
exertions under the most difficult and often under the mti^ 
(sieamstanees the ^results and obserratiiMiB dfscaased 
this paper are sdely due. 
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II , — Jnferenix c^lUi to Qeogra^y, with special reference to 
Oeem Cwrrenta ani (he Aretie J^yions. By General Hauslab, 
Vienna, Honorary Corresponding Member r.g.s. 


Loosise to the high interest- just now attaching to the 
nnlmown Polar regions, I propose in this paper to venture 
nptrn certain deductions with reqiect to them, and thus to 
apply deductive inference to the solution of a geographical 
problem. 

In doing so I shall largely avail myseK of maps and dia- 
grams; for in starting hypotheses it is easy enough to make 
assertions which would not bear the test of being embodied in a 
die^ram. What shtmld hinder ns, for instance, from asserting 
that there is such a thing as a square circle, though au 
endeavOTT to draw one mnst inevitably lead to failure ? 

In discussing tiu* subject, I mnst first of all inquire into the 
natural laws govenung the motion and currents of water, and 
traco the anomalies between livms and the sea. 

Fig. 1, Plate L, slows the bottom of the Adriatic, which is 
perfectly well known. It will be observed that it consists of 
three diskinct basins, sepmted by three submarine plateaux,* 
the pQsitem of which is indicated on the Italian and eastern 
shore by sfaiking promontories or headlands. 

^ ®y«r flowing over a country having such a configuration 
would natuT^y form its channel along the deepest parts, as 
81 F^. % hut not so an ocean current. The latter 
acWMy tuns dose along the Dalmatian coast to the north, 
^**®**ta*88 aloi^ the coast of Italy to the south (Fig. 3). 

of tiiis phenomenon is as follows : — 

^ Ine G reek current eomiim from Corfu strikes the submarine 
pM «y,w mch extends forat Btindia to Capo Linguetta. There 
portion bdng turned back towards Capo di 
the southem e^ rf Otranto, the other flowing 
over tte jdatm mto flw first haain rrferred to. The latter, in 
ac^rdanra w^jte to continue its direct course 

tow^ Bnn^, bat a cmieutlowW to the west of it (and 
llalmatk^^ ^ presently) praBcslt towards the coast of 

» beyond Cattaro, it en- 

plateau, which extends from Monte Gar- 
Aagosto. Them it again bifurcates; one 
portion tnrmng back to join the current running along the 
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Italian coast, the other crossing the plateau and continuing to 
flow to the north. The Italian current, after receiving this 
reinforcement, is not able, in its southerly course, to cross the 
plateau between Brindisi and Capo Linguetta, but a portion of 
it is diverted towards the Dalmatian coast ; and thus is formed 
the eddy or circuit current within the southernmost of the three 
basins. That portion of the Dalmatian current which crosses 
the plateau between Monte Gargano and the Isola Lagosta 
meets the plateau extending between Ancona and Istria, bi- 
furcates, and is thus the cause of a similar circuit-current in 
the centre basin. A third circuit current is formed in a similar 
manner in the northernmost basin, and minor currents and 
circuits, all due to the action of the same law, are met with 
between the numerous islands skirting the coast. 

If we, look at the general features thus presented by the 
Adriatic, we find that there are three principal circuit currents 
indicating the positions of the three basins, and separated by 
four-sided figures having their sides curved inwarfs, and 
bounded by currents flowing in contrary directions. These 
latter indicate the positions of the plateaux. Let us impress 
upon the mind these features, in order that we may recog- 
nise them should we meet with them in other parts of the 
globe. 

The phenomena of these Adriatic currents are well known, but 
they can neither be explained by the law of gravitation nor by 
the rotation of the earth ; for though the waters are pressed upon • 
the coasts, both towards the east and west, the general directimi 
of their circulation is north and south. 

We must, therefore, seek for some other cause to explain 
their existence. 

A simple experiment with a glass of water proves to us that, 
owing to the mobility of its molecules, water does not simulta- 
taneously follow the movements of the vessel containing it. 
This retardation, produced by the earth’s rotation, is assmnfl^''. 
to explain satisfactorily the westerly equatorial currents. 

■But the earth does not merely rotate, it also oscillates^ 
owing to what is known as the natation of the earth’s axis. The 
water, not being capable of following this movement, howev® 
small, lags behind, and thus currents are produced. 

If we cause a basia containing water to oscillate in 
directioDS, the water will describe an eddy or ciromt earreirtt' 

This le^ me to the conclusion that Qie dreuU eurrenit^ 
the Adriatic are due to the nutation of the earth’s acdt. 

Let us now compare the currents of the Adriatic with riioiB 
of the Ocean. 

A warm easterly current flows feom the Indian Oee^ At 

D 2 
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Madagascar it bifurcates. One branch turns north, passes "I 
to the south of Ceylon, and rejoins the parent current near ■ 
Sumatra ; thus forming a circuit. The second branch con- i: 
tinues to the Cape of Good Hope, where it bifurcates, one -i 
biancdi running up the western coast of Africa; the other, 
having joined a cold easterly current, flows to Australia, and 
thus likewise completes a circuit. 

The cold north-easterly current referred to bifurcates to the f ; 
south of the Cape, sending one branch to the east, and the other « 
to the north; and thus forming a four-sided figure with sides r 
curved inwards, such as we have already observed in the 
Adriatic. 

The combined Indian and Antarctic current flows north along - 
the west coast of Africa, gradually increasing in temperature as 
it approaches the equator. On meeting the eastern promontory . | 
of South America, this current bifurcates ; one branch flowing- 
south, along the east coast and then towards the east, past ii 
Tristan da Cunha, thus constituting a South Atlantic circuit Xi 
current. 1- 

To the north of the equator, owing to the predominating i• 
influence of rotation, the law is modified, but only in as far as tl» t 
direction of the currents becomes retrograde. The second branch f 
of the African current, after having traversed the submarine 
plateau joining Africa and America, does not flow east tfi ^ 
Spain and Ireland, and then describe its circuit by followiiff 
the coasts of Newfoundland and the east coast of Norla,.,^ 
America, but, owing to the influence of rotation, it enters ti)?,?; 
Gulf of Mexico and gives rise to the warm Gulf Stream. H#:;; 
latter flows in an easterly direction towards Europe, sends 
branch to the coast of Ireland, and another past Portugal an4 ? 
Africa, and thus forms the circuit of the North Atlantic. 

North of the submarine plateau which joins Ireland toN^fia 
foundland, the. influence of rotation ceases, and the curren^' 
therefore flow north along the eastern coasts of Scotland a«%J 
Norway to Novaya Zemlya, and then turn back to the soirtfc| 
past the southern extremity of Spitzbergen, along the 
coast of Greenland, as far as Cape Farewell, and thence Ip" 
Newfoundland. Where these currents flow over the two 
marine plateaux connecting Norway, the Faroe Islands, loy 
land amt Greenland, and the North Cape, Bear Island " 



Davis Strait and Baffin Bay furnish almost an exact coui^^ 
part to the currents of the Adriatic. '5' 

In the Pacific, two equatorial currents are produ^ 
rotation ; and there are circuit currents in the south as ' 
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basins of that ocean, the latter sending olF a warm branch 
through Behring Strait into the Polar basin. 

In the Pacific, as in the Indian Ocean, the preponderance of 
rotation modifies our law ; and the currents in its northern 
basin are retrograde. 

In the comparatively undisturbed centres of all these circuit 
•currents, accumulations of fucus 'are met with, and where these 
are found, we may infer from them the existence of a circuit 
current. 

There remain to be explained the East-Equatorial counter- 
currents. 

The assertion that the surface of water is horizontal, is true 
only of water in a state of perfect repose. Every movement 
causes the water to form cavities and elevations, varying in 
degree according to the forces acting upon it; and in that 
condition water will flow, not only downwards, but likewise 
upwards. 

If we stir a glass of water with a spoon, a funnel is formed 
in the centre, more or less deep, according to the rapidity of 
our movement. 

When impelled by a force acting from behind, or when 
subjected to the attraction of the sun and moon, water moves 
upwards, i.e., to more elevated places. 

Every fountain, and the rise of the flood-tide, prove this. 

A rise or swell of water may be caused by pressure from the 
rear or an attractive force in front. In this case, the mole- 
cules impelled at a less rapid rate slide down on the sides. 

If there are two such “swells” parallel to and at some dis- 
tance from each other, a cavity or channel will be formed 
between them, into which the molecules slide from the top of 
each swell. 

This fact may possibly explain tlie easterly direction of the 
counter-currents of the Atlantic and Pacific, enclosed as they 
are by two westerly rotation-currents, which swell on coming 
into contact with the East and West India Islands. 

The currents in the Gulf of Arabia, the Bay of Bengal, afad 
in the Indian Ocean generally, vary according to season, pro- 
bably in consequence of the variable direction of the monsocaiB- 

Lastly, the remarkable fact of the heavier cold Polar curr®^ 
under the lighter southerW current n^r NewfotWy 
land is deserving of attention. The measnremente ei HP 
ChaR&^er have shown that this retrograde under -cunsffli 
flows at an inconsiderable depth below the surfece of the am 
near Halifax and New York, and that its direction is subject to 
the same laws as that of the surface-currente. ■ , 

The rotation of the earth impels it towards the coast ® 
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America for near Sombrero it is much nearer the surface than 
at Tene^e. It likewise, on coming from the north, strikes 
the submarine plateau joining Africa and America, which causes 
it to bifurcate. Its western branch crosses the plateau, and 
rises to the surface near Pernambuco and the Abrolhos Islands ; 
whilst its retrograde branch, as far as lat. 3° 8’ n., long. 14° 49' w. 
of Greenwich, is at a far less depth than in the centre of the 
North-Atlantic basin and at St. Vincent ; and it consequently 
rises to the surface to join the equatorial rotation-current. 

In the North-Atlantic basin, the cold southerly deep-sea 
current runs in a direction contrary to that of the warm 
northerly surface-current; whilst in the South- Atlantic basin 
both run in the same direction, the water under the equator 
being thus replenished from the south, and the retrograde moye- 
ment effecting a thorough circulation of the waters of the 
globe. 

We are thus able to form a general conception of all ocean- 
currents, and find that phenomena, like those observed in the 
Adriatic, recur everywhere, and depend therefore upon the 
same law. 

On further consideration, we cannot fail bein^ struck by • 
a number of instances in which currents run in the same 
direction. 

The currents along the west coasts of Ireland and England 
run to the north ; on the east coasts of these islands they run. 
south. In the Channel the currents are modified by the tide%. 4 
so as to follow its direction ; flowing sometimes to the w^^ 
at others to the east. The currents encircling Iceland, Spite- ; 
bergen, and Novay^ Zemlya, likewise ascend along the western ' 
shores, and descend along the eastern. It would tberefw® 
appear that in the North Atlantic, the effects of rotation not ^ 
any longer predominating, currents, as a rule, and in accordance j 
with the law referred to, flow in a northerly direction alonf | 
the western coasts of the islands, double these islands in the j 
north, and return south along the eastern coasts; and that the . , 
circuit-currents in the basins between them flow in the contrary 
direction, that is east, north, west, and south. ; /I 

It is very much to be regretted that observations on oc^* »| 
currents are comparatively rare and frequently untru8tworthyij_;|| 
and that due attention has not hitherto been bestowed 
this subject. 

It results from all that has been stated that currents, and 
movement of water generally, cannot be traced to a 
cause, but are the product of several factors, whose influene^ ^ 
varies. 'These factors are : — n " 

Gravitation (which impels water to seek the lowest level)- | 
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The configuration of the sea-bottom. 

. The rotation of the earth. 

The nutation of the earth’s axis. 

Pressure applied from the rear. 

The attraction of sun and moon. 

The temperature of the sea-water. 

The direction of the winds. 

The disturbance of the equilibrium and its restoration. 

The salinity of the sea-water (its specific weight) is likewise 
said to exercise some influence.* 

Before I venture upon deductive inferences respecting the 
unknown Polar regions, I beg to submit to your notice a second 
law of nature respecting the outward shape of the inequalities 
of the earth’s surface, which I first explained at a meeting of the 
Imperial (Austrian) Academy of Sciences, a short time ago. 

This law is as follows: — By prolonging certain mountain 
chains, and connecting them with isolated heights in a natural 
manner, we are able to prove, by reference to maps, that there 
existed on the earth’s surface annular mountain chains, similar 
to those discovered on the moon; that these chains are pro- 
portionate in size to the size of our planet ; and that both, those 
of the moon and of the earth, must therefore owe their origin to 
the operation of the same law. 

I advisedly eschew the use of terms such as volcano and crater, 
which point to origin, and use that of annular mountain chains 
instead, which applies merely to configuration. 

The curved chains of the Aleutian Islands, the Kuriles, the 
Japanese Islands, the Marianas, the West and East Indian 
Islands, the circular shape of China, of KTorth-Westem Africa 
aud the river- basin of the Amazonas and Orinoco are amoi^ist 
the most striking instances attesting the existence of sneh 
annular mountain chains. 

If we complete the circle of which the Aleutians form an «ro, 
it will be found to cross Barrow Point and the Cape near tiie 
Medvieshi Islands, and this proves that the law referred to lu* 
operated in the Arctic Regions also. 

In former ages these annular mountains were submerge^ 
flooded, which partly caused their destruction, and aU 
remains of them are mere fragments which we are obliged to 
search for and put together. i ' 

Plate IL A circle passing through Behring 
and the Isthmus to the north of Great Bear I^e, will be foitod 


* One of the most marked examples of the infinence of eslinity upon 

phenomena is offered at the mouth of the La Plata, where a light, freA*»**tr 
delta overlies the southern Brazilian cturent, which only itappeWB oti tfa© 
of Patagonia. 
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to intersect the heights between the Sea of Okhotsk and the 
Arctic Ocean. The Kiver Lena avoids it by turning towards the 
east, and breaks through it only at Yakutsk ; the Kengui and 
Vdyui have a similar course ; the upper and middle Tunguska, 
as well as the Ob, do so likewise — but towards the west — finally 
breaking through, the former below Tungusk, the latter below 
Troitskoi. All these rivers, as well as the heights running along 
them, conform to the direction of our circle. Further west the 
circle intersects the culminating points of the northern Ural, 
separates Lake Onega from the White Sea, and crossing the 
Gulf of Bothnia where it is narrowest (at Wasa), continues to 
Trondheim. 

It then crosses Iceland longitudinally, strikes Cape Tycho 
Brahe on the coast of Greenland, and crosses the narrowest 

E irts of Davis Strait and Fox Channel. Chesterfield Inlet, 
ease and Simpson Strait, the Coronation Gulf and the north- 
west coast of America as far as Cape Barrow, mark out its 
return to Behring Strait. 

The circle described I look upon as the centre axis of an 
annular mountain chain surrountog the whole of the Polar 
basin, and within (as on the moon) there may be traced three 
similar chains of smaller dimensions. 

The first of these passes through Cape Brewster (in Scoresby 
Soimd, East Greenland), Jan Mayen, the west coast of Spitz- 
bergen. Mount Parry, Napoleon Point, the shore of Kennedy 
Channel, and the eastern shore of Smith Sound to Prince 
Regent Sound. 

Of the second annular chain we are able to trace only the 
western shore of Prince Patrick Island, Barrow Point, Wrangel 
Land, and the Kotelnoi Islands. 

The third chain can be traced more fully. Starting from the 
southern extremity of Spitzbergen it passes through Bear Island, 
Hnnimerfest, and along the. southern bow-shaped coast of the 
White Sea, then joins the first of our chains, crosses the heights 
lietwcen Oh and Yenisei, and strikes the long-necked cape 
Chelyuskin, 

Within tin’s latter chain there are again several others of a 
subordinate order. 

One of these passes through the whole of Spitzbergen, the 
Bear Island, Nortli Cape, along the east coast of Lapland, the 
Kanin Peninsula, the south coast of the Kara Sea as far as 
Y hite Island, and tiience crosses over to the newly discovered 
Francis-Joseph Land, which thus forms part of the circum- 
terenco of an annular mountain chain. 

A second .innular chain followed Novaya Zemlya, embraced 
the crooked arm of the sea at the mouth of the Ob and, passing 
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through White and Waigat Islands, enclosed the basin of the 
Kara Sea. 

The East Spitzbergen Sea likewise constitutes such a sub- 
ordinate basin, bounded by Stans Foreland, the North Cape and 
Novaya Zemlya. 

The annular chains enable us to determine the positions of 
the submarine plateaux separating the ocean basins. These 
plateaux are nine in number and extend as follows ; — 

1 . From the North Cape by way of Bear Island to Spitzbergen. 

2. From East Lapland to Novaya Zemlya. 

3. From Admiralty Peninsula to Novaya Zemlya and King 
Charles Land. 

4. From the southern extremity of Novaya Zemlya, byway of 
Waigat Island, to the main land of Siberia. 

5. From Novaya Zemlya to White Island. 

6. From the northern extremity of Novaya Zemlya to the 
coast of Siberia East of the Ob and Yenisei mouths. 

7. From White Island, past the north-east cape of Novaya 
Zeml^, to Francis- Joseph Land. 

8. From Francis- Joseph Land to Spitzbergen. 

9. From Cape Chelyuskin to the north cape of Spitzbergen. 

Francis-Joseph Land, Gillis Land, King Charles Land, and 

Spitsbergen, probably constitute a single group of islands. 

Where three of these basins meet, a triangular plateau will 
be met with, and in these positions land, or at all events a 
shallow sea, are likely to be discovered. 

If’ we compare the unknown space between Spitzbergen and 
Behring Strait with the Adriatic, or with other portions of the 
ocean, we are able to trace many analogies, and these enable us 
to form deductions respecting the discoveries likely to be made 
there. 

Speaking generally, the whole area under consideration will 
prOTObly turn out to be a gulf rounded off at the end, similarly 
to the Adriatic ; and as the Po enters the latter, so will the 
warm China current passing through Behring Strait be fonnd 
enter the former. 

Compared with its vast area, the entrance to this Arctic gulf 
is but narrow. Norway and Greenland occupy the same posi- 
tions with respect to it as do Brindisi and Capo Linguetto with 
reflect to the Adriatic, and Pelagosa Islmod, lying 
entrance of the latter, has its counterpart in flie 
group of islandft As in the Adriatic, where the cmrmt fl<W 
north along the easterii shore and returns south ^ong w® 
western, so in the Arctic basin, where the warm current Bma 
north along the coast of Norway, whilst a cold ctirreiit is ois* 
charged in a southerly direction along the Greenland coast. 
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In our remarts on Oceanic circulation we have proceeded 
north as far as the submarine plateau connecting, Spitzbergen 
and the North Cape, and will now continue our investigation.* 

The submarine plateau just referred to is crossed by a 
current flowing round North Cape and along the Lapland 
coast. This current, on reaching the eastern termination of the 
East Spitzbergen Sea, strikes against Novaya Zemlya, follows it 
as far as the submarine plateau, joining that island to King 
Charles Land ; and it is then deflected towards the north and 
west in the direction of Spitzbergen. A portion of it, however, 
crosses the plateau, and has been traced as far as Orange Island 
and beyond (see ‘ Mittheiluugen,’ 1871, Plate 12) ; it then turns 
south, and forms an eddy or circuit-current in the Kara Sea. 
The latter has been found free from ice to the north of White 
Island, and of the Ob and Yenisei mouths, and the tem- 
perature of the surface-water in September exceeded 6° Cent. 
(‘Mittheiluugen,’ 1872, Plate 19). 

The left branch of the current is, however, deflected by the 
submarine plateau connecting White Island with Francis-Joseph 
Land and Spitzbergen (see Plate IV.), and, after having flowed 
for a certain distance towards the north-east, it turns back to 
the north and west, and forms a circuit-current extending to 
Cape Nassau. 

This circuit-current explains the involuntary voyage of the 
Tegethoff, and led to the discovery of Francis-Joseph Land. 
When that vessel had reached the bifurcation of the main 
current, it found itself in an eventful situation. Had fate guided 
it into that breineh of the current which flows past the north 
cape of Novaya Zemlya into the next basin, it would either 
have got into the power of another circuit-current produced by 
the submarine plateau stretching north from Cape Chelyuskin, 
or it might have crossed that plateau likewise and entered the 
great Polar basin, when currents would have carried it north of 
New Siberia, Wrangel Land, and Prince Patrick Island, right 
over to the Noith Pole, back to Chelyuskin! 

The second branch of the current under consideration crosses 
the submarine plateau connecting Grant’s Land and Cape Che- 
lyuskin, and descends along the north and east coasts of Green- 
land towards Iceland. 

The warm Japanese current enters the Polar basin, and the 
cold easterly currents running between the North American 
islands are discharged from it into Baffin Bay. 

This great basin, no doubt, has its minor basins, and perhaps 


* Consult for what follows the maps iu Petemiann’s ‘ Mittheilungen ’ for 1869 
to 1874. 
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islands, but the facts at our command are not sufficient to 
enable us to make deductions with respect to them. 

In its main features we may suppose it to resemble the 
basins of the North and South Atlantic, the centre being open, 
with scattered islands, like the Azores, Bermudas, Ascension, 
St. Helena, Trinidad, and Tristan da Cunha, scattered along its 
margins. 

We might further suppose that the central group of islands — 
consisting of Spitzbergen, Francis-Joseph Land, and, perhaps, 
some undiscovered Polar land, which is separated from Siberia 
by an arm of the sea, has some connection with Greenland or 
North America ; but, if this were the case, the large masses of 
ice encountered on the east coast of Greenland must originate 
to the south of Francis-Joseph Land and Spitzbergen, which 
they certainly do not ; and we may, therefore, suppose that a 
wide channel connects the sea to the west of Spitzbergen with 
the interior Polar basin, through which they find an outlet. 

When Lieutenant Payer returned from Eastern Greenland I 
showed him these my comparisons and deduction. I observed 
to him that a direct westerly route appeared to offer but few 
chances of success, but that, by going eastward, in the direction 
of the currents, it was more easily attainable. He seemed to 
agi’ee with me. 

Subsequently, on May 9th, 1871, I exhibited my diagrams 
at a meeting of the Vienna Geographical Society, of which a 
report is to be found in the ‘ Mittheilungen ’ of that body. 
Part VI, p. 304. 

The accidental discovery of Francis-Joseph Land has not led 
to a final solution of the Arctic question, but furnishes facts 
which enable us to infer the unknown from the known, and 
whether discoverers add to our store of knowledge under the 
equator or within the Arctic circle, we are equally indebted to 
their courage and endurance. 

In looking to the further pursuit of Arctic exploration, the 
following considerations may be deserving of attention. 

Crystallization is promoted by contact with solid objects. 
Hence the coasts are fringed, as it were, with a band of ice, and 
where the arms of the sea are narrow, even they become . oecSf 
fiionally covered with ice to their whole extent. 

V«Be^ CMffleqtiently, find it difficult to 
ooast. ’ ' 

On the other hand, the centre of the sea, for insteime thi4 of 
East Spitsbergen, is generally free from ice during summer* 
On this account coasting voyages are not to be recommended^ 

Motion is the enemy of crystallization, and we do not yet 
know what degree of cold wonld suffice to cover extat^re 
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sorfeces of agitated water with a sheet of ice. Open water has 
been discovered at the northern extremities of Francis-Joseph 
Land, Spitzbergen and Grant’s Land; and it is therefore 
possible, nay probable, that the centre of the great Polar basin 
is perioically free from ice. 

The temperatnre in the highest latitudes hitherto reached 
admits of animal and vegetable life, and it is therefore hardly 
likely that 7° farther to the north, that is at the. Pole itself, it 
should be quite extinct. It appears that a low daily temperature 
not interrupted by cold nights, may exercise as favourable an 
influence upon the growth of plants as a fluctuating higher 
temperature succeeded by cold nights. 

Several routes lead into the Polar basins, but explorers should 
in every case follow the ocean-currents and not proceed in a 
contrary direction. They should do as the ferryman, who first 
ascends one bank, and then allows himself to be drifted to the 
other, and not sail right across. 

.ti, shortest route always the most advantageous, for 

the aid of currents may compensate for long detours. 

We h^e already seen that one of the routes leads past 

j V of ^Wch has already been 

doubled by Johannesen. The same route might be reached 
^rough the Kara Sea or from the mouth of the Ob or Yenisei 
Having succeeded in gaining the sea to the east of Novaya 
Zemlya, it becomes necessary to double Cape Chelyuskin in 
order to enter the great Polar basin. There is another route 
into this basm from the mouth of the Lena 

’^ould not probably oppose 
great difficulties to an attempt at reaching the current flowing 
past Patrick Island to the North Pole. ® 

Hall, amongst all explorers, has up to the present time 
attained the highest latitude, and as he found an open sea he 
might have succeeded in reaching the Pole itself had he kept 
to the 'vest instead of to the east. There is probably no land 
betueen Halls furthest and the Pole, but the direct route, 
for some distance, runs counter to, or across the current which 
carries such masses of ice down the east coast of Greenland and 
this current might create great, if not insurmountable difficulties 
to an explorer. 

P “\j“ffence8 are not altogether erroneous, 

atm k Island, oi the North Cape of Spitzbergen, would appear 
to oiler the most advantageous base for penetrating to the Pole. 
U the fepitzbergeu be chosen, the ship would be carried by a 
current to the north-west, and, having crossed the submai^ 
plateau extending between Grant’s Land and Cape Chelyuskin, 
the attainment of the North Pole would prove comparatively 
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easy. Parry’s route was too direct northerly ; had he penetrated 
a little further, he might have discovered land. 

In concluding these remarks on the probable nature of the 
Polar Regions, I must crave your kind indulgence on account of 
the difificulties attending the subject. 


ni . — Journey to Umzila's, South-East Africa, in 1871-1872. By. 

Mr. St. Vincent Erskine, Special Commissioner from the 

I^atal Government to Umzila, King of Gasa. 

[Abbidged.] 

[Read, January lltli, 1875.] 

At the outset it will not be necessary to remark — as I shall 
farther on — upon Captain Elton’s report of his journey. It as 
sufScient to premise that I differ from him in many par- 
ticulars, especially , as to the navigability of the Limpopo. 
Contemporaneously with my journey, of which this is an 
account, Mr. Carl Mauch, the noted German explorer, with 
whom I had the pleasure of travelling over some part of my 
former tour, discovered the ruins of Zimbabye or Zimbaoe, 
opposed to be the ancient city of the Queen of Sheba, which 
name is similar to that of the river Saba or Sabia, upon whose 
banks (or rather those of an affluent, named Tokwe) these ruins 
are said actually to afeind. 

Mr. Mauch’s researches place these ruins within 42 miles of 
my calculated position when at Umzila’s kraal, which was de- 
termined by several celestial observations by the stars and sun, 
to be in lat. 20° 23' s., and long. B. 32° 30' by dead reckoning; 
about 25 miles to the east of the Sabi River. I neither heard 
anything of the ruins after repeated inquiries, nor of Mr. Mauch 
himself. I am therefore surprised to read in his account that 
he supposed himself only six days’ walk from Sofala ; wher^s 
the natives informed me that I was at least eight days walk 
distant from Sofala, Mr. Mauch being still to the westward of 
my portion by his own account, i.e. west of the Sabi. Unfia^ 
the banar distances determining the tote 
Hmsfflas kraal taken by me (being e^hteen i^hts^orwtoe aete 
east and three sets west), have been tottdly lo^ in a waggcm, 
in crossing a flooded river in Natal, together with all my imto- 
books except the map. 

The following Jdumal is therefore composed entirely ftom 
memory. Such latitudes as are given are partly fiom reoidloo' 
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tion, but mostly from the map which I saved ; and the longitudes 
from a remembrance of the dead reckoning. They can there' 
fore have no pretensions to such exactness as otherwise might 
have been attained. In some cases my companion’s notes have 
assisted me ; but as they were not copious, I have obtained 
thence little more than dates and reminders. 

It is my opinion that Zimbaoe is placed by Mr. Mauch at 
least 30 or 40 miles too far to the east ; and that instead of 
being 164 miles from Sofala, it is distant about 200 nautical 
miles, as stated by the old geographers. Nevertheless, Mr. 
M:auch’8 route has filled up a great blank in the map of Africa, 
and doubtless his journey to Senna, whither I understand he 
afterwards went from Zimbaoe, will contribute still more. He 
started apparently about the 8 th of June ; but as I was at 
TJmzila’s from the end of March to the end of July, I should 
have heard if he had passed by near there ; whereas I did not, 
though I was constantly inquiring for white travellers. 

I had never ceased to regard the north of the Limpopo, and 
the large blank on the map between it and the Sabi, as my field 
of exploration. I had^ written to the Koyal Geographical 
Society and to private^ friends, but with no immediate prospect 
of interesring them in^ the subject so far as to obtain the 
necessary funds, and beginning at last to despair, had arranged 
to ^ttle doTO at home. In August of 1870, a deputation or 
emb^y to Natal arrived from Umzila, King of Gasa (who ruled 
al me county from the Umkomogazi, or King George’s River, 
at Delapa Bay, to the Zambezi), making certain political 
representation^ and requesting the Natal Government to send 
one of their officers to confer with him. The Lieut.-Governor, 
Mr. Keate ask^ me whether I would undertake the mission, 
to winch I readily consent^. He informed Umzila’s embassy 
that they could return to their own country, and that I should 
be sent thither, as I had formerly travelled in the southern part 
of his country, and did not dread the local fevers, or the ne^s- 
sity of tmeliing on foot; and as I was the son of one of the 
higher officers of his Government, I was fit to represent them. 

Events did not go so smoothly as I had anticipated; but 
after numerous disappointments and delays, the Government 
agreed to send the expedition. They provided for it, however, 
in such an economical manner, that I was oblic^ed to obtain 
goods lor the purpose on my own private credit. 

I smled in the schooner Congune, on the 25th of June, 1871, 
from Durban Our party consisted of Mr. Dubois, as my inter- 
preter , Matthew Umzondo, a native, as our Induna, or hesA 
man; Lkate, a little Zulu boy, servant to' Mr. Dubois; and 
Samuel, a Zulu man, who spoke English, and was my factotum. 
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All our coin amounted to but 6s. 6d. ; but as goods and not 
money are currency in a Kafir country, we were as light of 
heart as in purse. Calms and contrary winds delayed us some 
time ; but after the usual accidents and incidents of a sea-voyage, 
we sighted Inyak Island at the mouth of Delagoa Bay on the 
29th June, and came to an anchorage within the harbour of 
Lorenzo Marques, called English Kiver on the charts. Here 
the water was calm as a miU-pond, and 8 fathoms deep within 
150 yards of the shore. 

On the north side, or right hand, stands out a mile or two a 
bluff of red, rotten sandstone, covered with clumps of bush and 
grass, alternating with patches of bare red sand ; the base being 
strewn with masses of rock. A little cottage is perched upon 
the brow of a low range of hills behind the town ; this is the 
Governor’s villa, whence very lately an inroad of the natives 
made him beat a rather hasty retreat. 

Farther to the left, a few coco-nut trees and some reed fences 
protect what appears to be huts made of dead palm-leaves and 
grass, and of mixed character; these are the abodes of thedaves 
or half-castes. The next object is ihe place d’armes, a dilapidated 
old barrack exposed on the seaward side, though a few rotten 
poles, with frequent intervals between them, make it appear to 
nave been once protected by a stockade. On the crumbling 
walls are a few rusty cannon (mere dummies) with a brass field- 
piece or two, having large wheels, and very incongruously 
monnted high up on the parapet. This noble defence is built, 
like all the rest of the town, of unhewn and shapeless pieces of 
the soft red sandstone, fixed into a mass pf mortar. As each 
layer has to get diy before another is put on, in this system of 
construction, the building must have been a work of time. The 
mortar used is of good quality, and prepared from shell-lime. 
The builders are all slaves, and of the (so-called) Tonga race. 

The next conspicuous building is the Custom House, which 
has some pretensions to architecture, and faces a square of loose 
sand, supposed to represent a market-place ; for it is said in the 
ancient traditions of the town, that a pillar once stood in the 
middle of it, an indication to the Portuguese mind that a market 
may be held around its base. An untravelled Englishman's 
idea of a market implies a crowd of persons ; that of a <w 
Hatal cokmist figures out a man mounted uson a sapl^ilE^^ 
toes or oaioas, or a load of wheat, crying, ** 5*., gifingiw’ 

gone for 58.,” or some such like process. But a marlfeet in a 
Portuguese-l^st African, fever-stricken town, is a very dififOT^t 
affair, and consists of a few negro women sitting, lying, or l^mng 
on a basket or two ; cigarettes made with banana-leaf outsides ; 
cakes, like Kafir arm-rings; doubtful egga mid hungry fowls; 
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bananas, and a little grain. There are no cries iilenty of gossip 
and no pressing to buy. A description of this market will 
suffice for all those in the other towns along this coast. 

This square is flanked by some very respectable houses, gene- 
rally whitewashed, and with a broad coloured margin like that 
of a moumirig envelope round the doors and windows and the 
house itself. The tops are flat and the roofs invisible, being 
constructed of beams overlaid with wattle and daub, over that 
clay and lastly mortar. They are thus so heavy, that all the 
beams are bent inwards by the weight of the superincumbent 


material. 

The beams are cut out of mangrove poles with an adze ; the 
doors and windows are constructed of a wood resembling mahcK 
gany, procured from a low deciduous tree, called “ Umcheni 
by the natives, which bears numerous pods containing large 
black seeds or beans, with a curious red, wax-like cap or eye in 


the end of each. 

On one side of the market-place stands the Viceregal palace, 
distinguished from the rest only by its having a few loose panes 
in the upper part of the windows. I entered this noble edifice 
and presented my credentials and letters of introduction to bis 
Excellency Major Loe e Limas, a dark gentleman in a shep- 
herd’s-plaid suit, who saw fit to refuse me his permission to 
allow the expedition to proceed into the interior. This put an 
end to my visits, and left me an opportunity of employing 
myself, until the vessel left for Inhambane, in exploring the 
town. 

From the market-square two streets lead off westward, lined 
on either hand with substantially-built houses, whose rooms are 
large and airy. The floors are all cemented over with mortar ; 
and the fnmiture is solid and plain, generally consisting of a 
square table of native wood, a settee or sofa, and some cane- 
bottomed chairs. There were no attempts at display or even 
at comfort ; bare necessaries seemed to fulfil all their furnishing 
aspirations. These streets lead to the native quarter of the 
town, consisting of a confused mass of straw or palm-leaf huts, 
fenced in with tall reeds, and having a dangerously inflammable 
appearance. v 

As there never were any wheeled vehicles in the place, and 
the old slave-traders and house-builders never dreamt of living 
in Africa for aught but greed or necessity, they never conceived 
■ the possibility of European colonies springing up in their 
vicinity, nor that vigour and health could be sustained con- 
tinuously in European constitutions. 

. The I'uture of Delagoa Bay under the Portuguese rule can be 
but decay and death ; but under a Teutonic race, a more 
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glorious future may await it. That it will fall under one or 
other of those races by force or diplomacy there can be little 
doubt. Europeans will not be ruled by half-castes, except of 
undoubted equality, which at all events those of Portuguese 
extraction are not. 

This mass of grass huts, reed fences, decayed forts, rusty 
cannon, small proportion of Europeans, and large half- 
castes, Banyans, Mussulmans, Brahmins, Tongas, slaves, and 
freedmen, sand dunes, narrow streets, flat-roofed houses, and 
coco-nut trees and stench, is enclosed by a wall about 6 feet 
high, recently erected and protected by bastions at intervals, 
mounting heavy guns and showing a rifle tower or man-house 
on each ; only a poor, but yet sufficient protection against the 
savages around. 

The principal articles of export are orchilla-weed, gingelly 
seed, pistachio nuts, beeswax, hides, and a little ivory. Not 
one-fiftieth part of the trade that might be done exists. 

Delagoa Bay is without doubt one of the most magnificent 
harbours to be found in Southern Africa, and shares with In- 
hambane this pre-eminence. 

Some of the native boats are constructed on the European 
model, with lateen sails ; but the most singular are the boats 
made by the natives on the Usutu, and which are brought 
down to Lorenzo Marques by river. They are sewn together 
throughout, and approach more or less the European model ; 
as the planking permits, more or less straight or crooked. They 
have a flat stern and peaked prow, and leak considerably, de- 
spite a plentiful plugging of clay ; yet the natives perform 
voyages of 100 miles in them by sea with safety. The oars are 
merely long poles, with a round piece tied on to represent the 
blade. 

At one time the slave and ivory trade must have made this 
an important station ; but the abolition of the former, and failure 
of the other by the retreat or death of the elephants, have 
reduced the place to a most miserable condition. 

The Portuguese appear to have kept behind their walls, and 
had no knowledge of the elevated country behind them, now 
known as the South African Republic, which consists of hill 
and dale, and is elevated, healthy, good for sheep and horsey 
and even now grows wheat abundantly. On its ^steia 
all tropical productions will thrive. Extensive tracts of it *1® 
as much as 6000 feet above the sea, and within less than 100 
miles of their magm'ficent harbour. In other places an insahi- 
brious seaport does not spoil the interior trade of more heJthf 
regions, so that the fever and other drawbacks need not hav» 
confined their settlement to being a mere trading station. 
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As the Governor refused me permission to proceed to the^ 
interior, I landed my heavy goods; and Mr. Dubois went 
ashore with the intention of ascending the Umkomosi Eiver, 
which is on the southern boundary of the Gosa country, and 
thus arriving in Umzila’s territory, and procuring bearers to con- 
veyhim towards the King’s kraal. 

The Congwne sailed on the 8th of July for Inhambane ; but 
the wind veered to an unfavourable quarter, therefore we were 
obliged to anchor off Shefin Island, which is situate at the 
mouth of the Umkomasi (or Umkomogazi) Eiver, called St. 
George’s on the charts. We were about 2 miles off shore;, 
but were enabled to put off to the island, and found a good 
landing place. The island is low, and covered with scrubby 
bush on a ridge of blown sand facing the sea. We met with 
the “ spoor ” of small bucks, and w’ere not long in seeing the 
animals themselves, and managed to kill one. It was the small 
red “ bush buck,” called ineumbe by the natives, and which is 
common in Natal. On the other, that is, the river side of the 
island, the sand is considerably coloured and impregnated with 
vegetable matter. A native garden showed, from the reaped 
stmks, that the sand was fertile enough to grow cereals. There 
is only one family of natives on this island — placed there, it is 
said, by the Government to prevent the British from setting up 
a claim to it as an uninhabited place. 

These natives procure water from a well, or rather hole, in 
the sand. The western side of the island is washed by the out- 
flow from the river. The water is brown and discoloured, 
apparently by the ebbing and flowing of the tide. 

A very picturesque little bay forms an expanse of smooth 
water, surrounded on every side by bushy land. Another 
small island is in the middle distance ; the steep hills 
ranging one behind another along the course of the Umkomo' 
gazi break the monotony of the horizon. Over all hovers 
deadly fever. 

On the 10th, the wind being still unfavourable, we persuaded 
tlie captain to put across to Inyak Island, on the southern 
entrance to the bay. This had some interest, as the British 
Government lays claim to it. On the faith of this, certain 
land speculators from the South African Eepublic had obtained 
permission from tire Home Government to squat there, and use 
the Usutu (ilapoota) Eiver as a means of approaching their 
lands, which lie between the 26th and 27th parallels of south 
latitude, and about 100 miles in the interior. This so alarmed 
the Portuguese, that they sent a guard of soldiers to occupy the 
island, and built on it a substantial barrack. On the Imperial ' 
authorities being appealed to, the troops were ordered off, and 
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the disputed possession submitted to the arbitration of the Pre- 
sident of the French Eepublic. 

We found the anchorage good, with 7 or 8 fathoms of water 
to the west of Elephant Island. A small piece of sand, con- 
necting it with Inyak, was generally dry at low water, and 
helped to form a most commodious and safe harbour. 

Water can be obtained from the centre of this small island, 
which will probably one day be a station for supplying large 
vessels. Those measuring 400 and 500 tons might perhaps 
seek an anchorage nearer to the main settlement. Between 
Elephant Island and Inyak there is a wide expanse of shoal 
water, with a flat rocky bottom of sandstone. The appearance 
of the island from this point is picturesque, and the land high 
and steep, with bluff-like promontories about 250 feet in height, 
covered with clumps of bush. 

We landed on this island, and found it well inhabited by 
natives to the number of at least 1000, in about 250 huts. 
Water is procured from 'a sort of marsh in the centre, and 
though discoloured is palatable. At the southern end of the 
island there is a deep bay, mostly dry at low water, but which 
makes a pretty picture when full. Cape Collatto, a high ridge 
of white sand, with dark patches of bush, and a faint blue line 
across the bay like a cloud, are all that can be seen of the 
mainland. This island is said to be perfectly healthy, and 
altogether a very desirable habitation. It is within a day’s 
sail of the mouth of the Limpopo. Should the British ulti- 
mately become its possessors, it would, no doubt, soon be well 
occupied. The soil is not sufiicieutly good for profitable farm- 
ing, but would produce fruit and vegetables for a small town. 
The shores might be lined with coco-nut trees, which would 
bring in a handsome revenue, besides ornamenting the locality. 
Any other tropical productions would thrive luxuriantly. The 
whole available surface has evidently been at various times 
cleared and planted by the natives ; who complain that now 
they can find no more virgin soil to till ; but if ploughed up, 
it might perhaps be as good as ever. At one time it was a 
very favourite place for cattle ; and, in fact, served the present 
King of the Tongas (so called) or, more properly, “ Jung of 
Ma&san,” as a grazing ground. There are but few cattle wie^ 
now, aStlm Sing has taken them nearer hon^; but 
as well upon it as ever. The surface is about 15 square 
or about 7 long by 2 broad ; but it is irregular in ^pe. 

On the 12th a fair wind sprang up, which soon fiesh^ed 
to a gale; and at 3 o’clock in the afternoon we passed tiie 
mouth of the Limpopo, Bembe, Miti, or Inhampura Biver. 

We sailed about 5 o’clo^ ^^j^^moming, and rea(d^ 
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it, therefore, in about ten hours. The captain purposely stood 
as close to the shore as the gale would permit him ; the sea 
appeared to he breaking heavily on the bar. The sailing- 
directions for this coast are extremely meagre ; there are many 
conspicuous land-marks, which woidd be of great service to 
vessels visiting it for the first time, if they were inserted in the 
‘ Pilot,’ or other recognised authority. At last we sighted 
Barrow Hill on the southern entrance to Inhambane Bay, and 
passed it about 9 o’clock a.m. 

The next morning, as the pilot did not put in an appearance, 
the captain made sail under directions of Mr. Beningfield, a 
passenger who had often visited the place before. There is a 
leading mark over the bar, and then the bay trends south- 
westerly. The pilot joined us at last. We passed slowly up the 
harbour ; on our left some islands, covered with bush and coco- 
nuts, seemed to be the abode of flamingoes ; one flock of which 
birds, as they took fliglit one after another, the captain esti- 
mated at two miles long. On the right hand there appeared to 
be a sort of river running down from the north, which I was 
told was the mouth of seven or eight small streams which keep 
open the entrance into the bay, as there are no others flowing 
into this harbour at the lower end. Were it not for these, the 
sea would soon bar the entrance with sand. Coco-nut trees 
bordered the right hand shore as far as the eye could reach, 
and then the view was bounded by the horizon ; the bay being 
so long, that even at the town the end is only just visible ; but 
it is only between 3 and 4 miles broad. Tlie town makes 
itself known by a large church and a mosque prominent 
amongst its buildings. The bay is backed by comparatively 
lofty wooded hills. Between Point Zavora and Cape Corrientes 
we had passed the “ Double Land ” in the Chobi country, a 
bushy range backed by a higher one, respectively about 500 
and boo feet above the sea. North of Inhambane Bay there is 
also some lolty wooded land, and a rather conspicuous solitary 
hill at Cape Corrientes, which is about 800 feet high. The 
tow n is a considerable place built upon a hog-backed hill, 
which is almost surrounded by the sea at full tide. There are 
a number of Liiropean Portuguese in the place, who give a 
somewhat higher tone to society than what exists at Lorenzo 
Marques, \\hoie tlepravity pervades all classes. There is not a 
white female in either place. 

The country to the west of Inhambane consists of a flat, 
sandy, bushy tract, until it reaches the Limpopo, a distance of 
150 miles in a direct line, but it is badly watered, and quite in- 
capable of being utilised for any purpose, except for IndiV 
rubber, bees -wa.x, ivory, and an inferior kind of gum copal. 
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These are the natural productions, and are fast diminishing 
in quantity ; yet Inhambane still exports a great deal more 
than Lorenzo Marques, though the latter has the trade of two 
navigable rivers, and is upon the edge of as fine and healthy a 
country ns any in the world. 

The reason why this anomaly exists may perhaps be because 
Inliambane possesses the rule over a tract of country north and 
south of the town about 70 miles long and 15 broad ; whereas 
tile Government at Lorenzo Marques can call nothing their 
own beyond the space within the range of their cannon. 

The whole of this country seems to be retained now under 
Portuguese rule by the wisdom and justice of a single man, 
John Laforte, honorary colonel in the Portuguese Irregular 
Forces, who has armed his retainers, and keeps out the Zulu 
tribe under Umzila (son of Shoshongaan or Manukuza) ; thus 
enabling a peculiar tribe of people to the southward of the 
town, the Chobis or Mindongues, to maintain their indepen- 
dence. This part of xifrica was formerly so overrun and op-, 
pressed by these Zulus that the conquered aboriginals preferred 
the Portuguese rule, and therefore fled into their territory for 
protection. Colonel Laforte has already taught Umzila to 
respect him ; and has not only preserved the town many times 
from destruction, but lias also defeated Umzila in all hk 
encounters with the Portuguese or their allies. Besides this 
strip of country around Inhambane, the Portuguese do not 
possess an acre that they can call their own outside the walls 
of any of their stations south of the Zambesi. 

The ancient inhabitants of the country around the bay call 
themselves Basigas, and boast of having once possessed cattle, 
though they have none now. They appear to -have been a 
harmless and peaceable people of the Chobi race, and easily 
overcome by the Portuguese, who must have found conquest 
south of the Zambesi an easy matter when the country was 
entirely peopled by these industrious natives, called generally 
by the Zulus by the contemptuous title of Tongas; though 
having several separate nationalities, and speaking distinct 
languages. 

Since the invasion of the Zulus, the Portuguese are neithtt 
feared nor respected. Having pure negroes for troojra, they are 
held in the greatest contempt by the snrronndiag tiAfta t»i,. 

Inhambane is environed by coco-nut palnx^ which ah© OT?* 
rotmd the bay. This fine sheet of water is 20 miles long and 
between 3 and 5 broad. Supposing that 170 trees can be 
planted on an acre, and that the belt is an acre wide all round 
the bay, or say for about 40 miles, there would be 1040 acres, 
and at least 177,000 coco-nut trees. A huge amount of coir- 
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fibre and oil could be obtained from sucb a plantation ; but the 
coir is only used for home consumption, and no oil is manu- 
factured. 

Some fine sugar-cane is gromi near the mouth of the bay, 
and a little sugar manufactured by very primitive appliances. 
A^culture is not practised by the civilised inhabitants. The 
free natives-grow an immense quantity of ground nuts (Arachis 
■which they sell readily to the French traders for about 
4s. the hundredweight, when shelled. These are exported to 
France, and are there manufactured into a salad oil. Besides 
these, the natives grow a luscious fruit called “ cazu,” which 
they make into a fermented drink. They also use the sugar- 
cane for the same purpose, crushed in a rude kind of mill. 

The water at Inhambane itself is drawn from a well, and is 
very bad ; but good drinking-water can be procured from a 
spring in the neighbourhood. 

We landed, and hired a cottage in the middle of the native 
quarter. 

The abolition of the slave trade virtually deported the wealth 
and aristocracy of the population away out of these towns, but 
the evil influences and lazy disposition attending that traffic 
long kept them in a state of listlessness and poverty. The 
finer edifices are sometimes pulled down for the stone and 
timber to used in building little hovels, indicating the de- 
generacy of the present inhabitants. 

At length legitimate commerce has inaugurated a new era ; 
and Inhambane is rapidly rising from degradation, and seeking 
ite pla^ in the world of free trade and progress. Already the 
french and others are engaged in building houses, and giving 
to the place an improvmg tendency. The streets, like thosebf 

naturally sandy'"^’"^*® crooked, and 

I presented my credentials here, and was told that my dark 
friend, the Governor of Lorenzo Marques, had written to say 
that he had taken the responsibility of refusing me leave to 
proceed on my mission; and that therefore thi Governor at 
Inhambane must not exercise his own prerogative in the matter. 
However the latter told me that he would certify that I had 
presented my passport, which would enable me to travel any- 
where within his district of Inhambane. He said that it ex- 
tended a considerable distance, waving his hand around 180° of 
the horizon. The sea bounds it to the east. He added with 
a cynical smile, that if I went among the independent native 
states he would not be responsible for my safety. As this was 
permissioii I wanted, I made preparations for a start. 

I started on Monday, the 31st July, and went about 6 miles 
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nt a good foot pace, to a large kraal, where I stopped for the 
night. My party consisted of twelve porters (six of whom 
carried the pieces of my boat), my interpreter, and my servant 
Sam. This Tonga kraal will serve as a type of all the rest; 
and therefore I shall describe it in detail. The hnts are not 
usually here built in a circle as they are by the Zulus, but in 
a long line, sometimes only on one side of a cleared space, and 
sometimes on both. In the centre of the space there is gene- 
rally a shady tree — a tamarind or an umkooshlu, of which 
latter there are two kinds, a semi-deciduous and an evergreen. 
This umkooshlu bears a green pod, in which there are many 
red seeds with black ends. These the natives boil until a fat 
exudes, which in cooling assumes the consistency and appear- 
ance of soft, white wax ; it has no smell, and is 'much valued 
by them for greasing their bodies, as the cold does not congeal 
it, or give them the scaly appearance that the hard fat of 
animals would. The tree is always very much gnarled and 
branched, and, though attaining a considerable size, could never 
be utilised as a timber producer. 

The virgin forest is purposely kept untouched around the 
kraals ; and creepers of all kinds form a verdant tapestry ap- 
parently impervious. Sometimes the trees are so trimmed, and 
the kraal so fenced by brushwood, that it is impenetrable, 
■excepting by the gateway, the pathway up to which is cleared 
of bush, and kept scrupulously straight and wide for half a mile, 
so that everyone that approaches can be seen beforehand. 
This is a precaution again^ surprise. When any suspicions 
visitors are espied, the inmates escape into the bush, where it 
is impossible to follow them. Over a few yards of the path 
next the kraal, the creepers and bush usually form an arch, 
either purposely or accidentally; the effect is, on the whole, 
pleasing, though produced by simple causes. First, the clean 
^d broad path, with the hot sun streaming down UTOn it, 
is a change from the crooked and often obstructed way 
hitherto traversed ; and then the grateful coolness of the 
small piece of arcade covering the entrance introduces the 
visitor to the friendly shade of the “ talk” tree with pleasurabte 
feelings. 

Alt^;ether the Tongas are an improvable and improving race. 
They cou^det war to be au abnormal state of exiatetw te be 
avoided or terminated as soon as possible ; difier^tly ftom the 
more savage Zulu, who regards it as the only fitting state of life^ 
and despises the arts of peace. 

Whether the Tongas are Chobis, Basiga, Bila-Kulu, 
anda, or Mandowa, or whether they are under Zulu oppreaw® 
or Portuguese protection, they are one and ^ industrious and 
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capable of improvement; possessing great agricultural abilities, 
and many rude attempts at manufactures. 

Objecting to military discipline, and preferring to be governed 
by petty chiefs, whom they obey more from moral influence 
than from force, few tribes would probably be more susceptible 
of the religious instructions of missionaries. 

The native huts are constructed with walls about 4 feet high, 
usually made of stout poles driven in side by side, and strength- 
ened with rings of lianas, or withes, round the top to prevent 
them from spreading outwards. The roof is constructed upon 
the ground tirst of all, with reeds or sticks, radiating from a 
centre, and others added and secured by rings as it grows larger ; 
it is then raised on to the circle of stakes forming the wall. 
The next process is thatching, which is performed in a similar 
manner to that practised at Inhambane. The upright portion 
is then daubed with mud, and the floor smoothed and smeared 
with cow-dung, where that is possible, which is only in a very 
few localities. The hut is then complete ; the palace of the local 
Zulu king and the hut of the meanest Tonga are alike ; they 
are a great improvement on the grass, bee-hive shaped huts 
of the true Zulus and the Natal Kafirs. 

Early next morning I left this kraal, and passed over a verj' 
densely wooded and undulating country, with many ancient clear- 
ings and much present cultivation. A thick mist overhung the 
landscape, and the herbage was dripping with dew. The cackling 
of francolins, the piping of guinea-fowls, and the chirping ol 
partridges, with many weird sounds of strange birds and the 
singing of others were heard on all sides. In every native 
clearing the passenger is startled by the “ whirr ” of partridges 
or francolins, or of the heavier guinea-fowls, as they rise from 
under foot. 

About ten o’clock I reached the kraal of a principal man, and 
was entertained for the first time by the reaUy effective music 
of these Basigas. Four or five native pianos, or rather har- 
moniums, were produced, and several drums, large and small, 
with rattles containing the seeds of the Kaffir boom enclosed in 
reed cases ; also other calabash rattles fixed on handles, and a 
2 )eculiar kind fastened above the calf and ankle of the right leg. 
The pianos started the tune, which formed a sort of accompani- 
ment to the singing or air; the little drums had their own part 
and the big drums theirs ; the rattlers of one sort and the leg- 
rattles also took separate parts. Instruments of one kind were 
played in conjunction with each other, each in their turns, and 
at intervals, as it was deemed necessary ; a clash of the whole 
came in a chorus together. The effect was good, and the music 
very regular. At times it died away almost to silence, and 
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then gradually grew louder as each instrument chimed in, till 
the big drums, hand-rattles, leg-rattles, bass voices and chorus 
came to the final crescendo, and then as gradually died away 
again. 1 never heard the native music again so effective, 
partly because on our return the men were absent on a warlike 
expedition. After being thus entertained, I presented the 
head man with some beads and went on. We still passed 
through the bush, and excepting on occasional rises of the land, 
seldom caught a view ahead. At last 1 reached apparently the 
top of a low ridge, and found a native kraal, where we decided 
to stop. 

I endeavoured to get an observation for variation of the 
compass here by the amplitude, as the country is so extremely 
flat that the horizon seems almost as level and well-defined as 
at sea. It gave 21° w. The instrument I had was a new 
“ multum in parvo ” sort of compass and whatnot of Oasella’s, 
sent to me by the Eoyal Geographical Society, and was not so 
efficient as an ordinary prismatic compass would have been ; 
but as I could buy no instruments in Natal, I had to trust to it 
entirely ; and having also lost my pocket compass, it had to do 
double duty for route and azimuth. 

August 2nd, 1871. — Eight o’clock saw us on our road to-day. 
We skirted along the rises bordering the Inyanombi, and at 
one place made quite a considerable ascent. Unfortunately my 
barometric readings have been lost with my journals. 

This elevation commanded a tine view of the country to the 
south and east, which seemed more undulating than to the west, 
and in fact quite billy. The isolated conical hill at Cape Cor- 
rientes was a good landmark in the view. W’e evidently now 
began to approach the Inyanombi ; for a high and continuous 
ridge extended on the right hand, under which that river 
seemed to flow. Our path skirted a similar rise on the nearer 
side, and crossed a marshy stream, in which there was a con- 
siderable depth of water. We arrived at about 11 o’clock at 
the Inyantamini stream, an affluent of the Inyanombi, and 
which forms Umzila’s boundary. Shortly after, we crossed the 
In^nombi itself, floAving from left to right, or northerly. 

Here I took a meridian altitude, and determined the latitude 
to be 23° 57' s., tjhe kraal being that of Maranjin, brotfamr 
Mahonti or Makwakwa. The whole vali^ of the Tiijmlftwli 
appears to be fertile and well worth cultivation, Aough the k»1 
is red and sandy. 

We now descended to a lower level, from which the sea had 
apparently not long (in a geological sense) retired. Many of 
the higher parts consist of a white sandy soil covered with bush, 
and others are open grassy plains. In these sandy wartes no 
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large game is found, and e^en birds are scarce. In some of the 
more open spots where there is water to drink, brindled gnus and 
zebras, as well as impalas, seem to Ije plentiful. Occasionally 
indistinct traces of elephants are seen, and ostriches are said to 
be found here occasionally. The scenery was, on the whole, 
monotonous, as the country is not well peopled, and the sandy 
soil adds to the feeling of weariness. The bush often completely 
confines the view to some 20 or 30 yards ; and when an unusually 
high rise in the land gives a prospect ahead, nothing but a level 
horizon greets the eye, with an expanse of bush that seems to 
extend indefinitely on aU sides. It will be needless to describe 
these features of the country over and over again, and the whole 
of it from Inhambane to the Limpopo is of the same character. 
Such elevations as exist are parallel to the coast, and are mere 
undulations of the grovmd, having been evidently formed origi- 
nally on a sea-beach or desert tract by the action of the wind, 
sometimes out of pure sea-sand, and at other times from arena- 
ceous soil of a red and more fertile description. They are 
universally covered by deciduous thornless trees, without any 
undergroirth, and with but little grass, and that of a poor sort 
Patches of the vegetable ivory palm, of a stunted description, 
are to be met with, and occasionally one of the desiccated lagoon^ 
is completely filled by them, to the exclusion of all other vege- 
t^ion. These trees seem to prefer a damp situation, but do not 
affect the black alluvial soil of some of these ancient lagoons. 

M here these prevail, they are found along those margins where 
the soil partakes partly of the character of the arid rises, and 
partly of that of the more fertile flats. 

Soon ^ter starting on the 3rd August, we came to the Eshigibi 
stream having arenaceous limestone in its bed. This rivulet 
seemed to flow from left to right, and rounding a sandy ridge, 
disappeared in a very large open flat, whence it had no visible 
outlet. Ihe water had no perceptible motion, but appeared to 
be clear and good. The natives said that it did not run beyond 
the flat, but the noble savage is apt to enunciate some very 
curious pography at times. We crossed it, however, and then 
skirted along the marshy open flat, making a somewhat southerly 
deviation from our usual south-westerly course. Across the flat 
to the soiitli tliere appeared a white bare sandy ridffe. On 
reaching it, the sand just at the bottom of the rise exactly 
resembled those minor ridges beneath the higher ones which 
are so often seen along this coast, and are quite dry. If ; 
seemed tlierefore that the stream must flow westerly to 
some outfall that I should ultimately have to cross ; but on 
the return route it was discovered that my native informante f 
were quite correct, and that the centre of this flat contained - | 
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some brackisli pools of water which received the stream and 
had no outlets. 

On the western side of this flat is an outcrop of arenaceous 
limestone ; from its size and peculiar form it is well known to 
the natives, and is a conspicuous feature in the scene. It gives 
its name to the distinct of “ Myatsaki.” It is nearly round, and 
about 7 miles in diameter. There was fearfully hot work 
required to get over this glistening waste under an almost 
vertical sun in a cloudless sky. 

The country here is very thinly populated, as it is subject to 
inroads from the Chobis or Portuguese natives whenever they 
are at war with Umzila. 

This part of the country is inhabited by the Makwakwa, a 
powerful Tonga tribe overcome by Manukuza (or Shoshongaau), 
Umzila’s father. They are at present under Mahonti, “the 
Makwakwa,” but a faction seems to have split off and put them- 
selves under Mabingwan, whose country will be described 
further on. 

Beyond this flat is a tract of more than usually loose sand, 
over which an hour’s walk brought me to the edge of another 
large marshy plain stretching away interminably to the south 
and east. I found only one miserable kraal there ; but farther 
on there was a woman planting sweet potatoes in the rich alluvial 
soil, of which the whole flat is composed, and which terminated 
abruptly at the edge of the sand on the rise. This is the dis- 
trict of Inyansuna, which is named from this extensive piece of 
open ground. 

Several interesting spots in this locality require further 
Investigation, more especially the mouth of the Imbababa or 
Zavora River, and in another part of the country^ the moun- 
tainous region between Umzila’s and the Zambesi, including as 
it does the auriferous River Manica. 

On these ridges the long pendant lichens hang down from the 
branches, and sometimes sweep on the ground. The soil now 
had a red and sandy character on the higher paits, and thither 
the natives seem mostly to resort, as the ground is sufficiently 
good for their purposes, and at the same time out of the general 
line of travel. 

These natives seem to have a great objection to be near tiie 
water. Ofrmi their loaals are 3 miles away from any. , Tli^ 
invariably have small clearings distributed throngh difieient 
parts of the bash, at long distances from their huts. These 
circumstances show the insecurity of life and property. Pasd^ 
armies naturally seek the water, and therefore its immednrte 
neighbourhood is bad for even the friends of these maraadem. 
In case of siurprise, the natives seek the bush, and trust to Ae 
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invaders’ want of knowledge of tkeir country for the saving of their 
com. ' The native gardens, when first cleared, present a curious 
appearance. The smaller bushes and branches are cut down 
and laid around the roots of the trees ; when this brushwood is 
dry it is fired, and the larger trees are killed. Felling trees is 
a work of some time with native tools, and is not undertaken. 
The crops are then planted amongst the dead trees. When the 
trees are sufiSciently dry they are burnt down, and the white 
ants do the rest of the clearing in a few years. As in other 
countries, the same trees seldom spring up at first after these 
gardens (as they are called in Africa) are abandoned, though 
tJmbinto woods are less easily destroyed than others. 

Generally the country may be described as consisting of 
monotonous flats and slight rises covered with sand and bush, 
but yet affording new' and changing scenes. 

1 tasted now for the first time of “buchem,” the fermented 
drink made from the juice of the vegetable ivory palm called 
“lala” by the natives.- In extracting this juice the natives 
first prepare a number of gourds, generally the shell of a 
species of nux vomica, called “ XJmkwakwa,” but often those of 
the baobab fruit. Then they make a sort of conical cap of 
plaited palm-leaves, and sallying forth to their grounds, cut 
the leaves and young stems from the stalk, and sharpen the 
latter to a point. They then make a channel in the wood ; 
stick in a little bit of the stiff leaf as a sort of spout for the 
juice to drip off by ; hang the gourds over the ^head like a 
necklace, and cover the top with the conical cap.* Men going 
solemnly about amongst trees thus prepared, moving a cap here 
and a cap there, seem like tree-worshippers who have Messed 
up their gods in this manner ; but they are merely thus pre- 
paring a cool and palatable drink, resembling newly-made 
ginger beer. When in the proper state of fermentation it has 
the same biting taste as champagne. 

August Ath . — Next morning early I crossed the Umkelingi 
Eivei’, near the kraal last named, and found the water about 
waist deep, with a clear and rapid current. There was some 
half-formed limestone in its bed. The native told me that bis 
lather was the chief ol the district near its mouth, and that 
this river fell into the Eshicomi, that into the Utsharu, that 
into the U’Kweleli, and that again into the Imbababa, or in 
other words, that this river went by those different names at 
different parts of its course. This is the river marked by a 
dotted line on some maps, and called IJ’Luize, a name wl^ 
none of the natives near the coast know at all. I particularly 
inquired for its name at the mouth, which the man said was 
Imhababa. 
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He further informed me that it was never dry there, but 
that at low tide, just where it went into the sea, it was 
fordable waist deep. This is so far of importance that it 
would give at high tide about 13 feet of water. Inside the 
debouchure he described it as wide and deep. This river is 
marked on maritime charts as the Zavora or Oro. 

The land traversed by this river has quite a bold appearance ; 
wooded bluffs obstructing the distant view to the east. A bathe 
in the stream was a great luxury ; for except the Eshigibi and 
the Inyanombi, there is not another deep enough for the purpose 
between this and Inhambane. The country now began to 
change slightly; the hills becoming more defined, and the 
woods of larger growth. Open spots more frequently occurred, 
and water was found in ponds. 

We passed through some densely wooded country, and made 
a slight descent to a regular camping ground under a large 
tree, where bones of the buffalo and other game clearly marked 
this as a favourite hunting spot. Water was found in a spring. 

We then came upon some very extensive open flats, travers^ 
in many places by the broad paths of hippopotami. In a pool 
were some ducks ; but the water was over a man’s depth, and 
too wide to get at the ducks in it. 

About a mile further on we bivouacked for the night. Seeing 
some impalas (or pallahs) I stalked them, and got a good 
running shot at about twenty paces, but missed. The report 
startled a large herd of gnus (blue wildebeeste). They did 
not go far before their curiosity made them stop. I stalked 
them sufficiently near for a rifle shot ; but having only a smooth 
bore, I was obliged to expose myself to get nearer across the 
open space, and they galloped off. The ground around the 
pond was quite bare with the tread of antelopes. 

In the morning, a mile or two on our road, we came to a 
large marshy tract extending as far as could be seen. This 
was the bed of tlie Inyabulungu River, apparently joined here 
by a smaller stream on our side. Having been carried across 
the smaller stream, I skirted the larger one for some little 
distance, and found the path to lead through the reeds. The 
river contained nearly 100 yards of deepish water, the reeds 
growing out of it. I was as much surprised at the sight and 
size of Riis streaon as I was at the body of water ami sniftaets 
of the current of the Umkelingi, a river not marked ho illie 
maps. Altogether I discovered on this trip aboat thirty con- 
siderable rivers or main drainages not yet found on any ma^ 
besides rivulets and subsidiary streams. The Inyabnlnngn » 
said to join the Umkelingi, and, as I afterwards only crossed 
one river lower down, this must be correct. Donraess ^ 
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hippopotami here find deep enough holes amongst the reeds in 
which to wallow. The place apparently abounds with them, as 
their paths cross and recross each other in every direction. 

After crossing the river, the path again entered the white 
sandy country. We passed many water-holes, some of which 
evidently had a perennial supply, as the water-lilies completely 
covered them. 

Soon after starting next morning we came upon the Inyam- 
palimpali, or Inyampalipali (sable antelope) Hiver, a strong and 
rapid stream, about 30 feet wide. 

How all these strong rivers rise so far in the interior, as I 
afterwards discovered they do, and that in a mountainless, flat, 
sandy country, is not at all clear. Though all the streams 
I crossed in my homeward journey a year afterwards were 
periodical, there can be no doubt they ultimately lead to these 
perennial streams. To which particular river these three 
streains go, I do not know, nor even which is the one called the 
TJ’Luize Eiver. I believe the Umkelingi to be the principal 
one, as the natives at the sources mention the U’Luize Eiver, 
though those nearer the coast do not know it by that name. 
Any traveller in these regions will do good service to geo- 
graphical science by tracing the course of these streams between 
my two routes. ^Seuhors Santa Anna de Eita Montanha and 
A. Texeira in 1856, while travelling from Inhambane to Zout- 
pansberg, crossed the U’Luize. The natives describe its bed 
as consisting of open marshy country with pools and grass here 
and there, and quantities of game, including giraffes and 
ostriches, in the higher parts of it. 

On the ninth day I found myself at Umvuma’s, at a place 
called Simini. It was only about 2 o’clock ; but the kraal was 
large, and some fine evergreen trees (Umkooshlu) spread an 
inviting shade ; so I determined to remain. These people were 
genuine Tongas, and seemed delighted to see me. The old 
chief was very chatty and communicative, and as he spoke 
Zulu, we got on well enough. 

Soon after starting from this kraal we crossed a large open 
grassy flat with pools of water. After this we got no more 
water throughout the day’s journey, which was a very long one. 
Toward the latter end of it we entered a very dense and heavy 
forest, altogether different from any hitherto met with; so 
thick, indeed, that I imagined there must be water near, but 
the natives said there was not. Here I saw the first “tsetse” 
fly on this journey, and the black-crested guinea-fowls, which I 
had never before Steen. 

Next day we had rpiite a pleasant walk through a thickly 
inhabited country. 
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I soon came to the brow of the rises that impend over the 
valley of the Limpopo, and had an extensive view spread out 
below. A faint blue line of low hills, on the other side of the 
valley (which lay beneath me as level as a bowling green), 
showed its breadth to be about 20 miles. To the left a gorge 
was evidently the channel of a stream running down to some 
large pools of water and masses of reeds that appeared to trend 
away to the south. Seeing such extensive sheets of water, I 
imagined that the river had overflowed its banks, but ascer- 
tained that this was the Shohozoli Eiver, which emptied itself 
into the Limpopo above Sidudu’s kraal, and which I remembered 
crossing at its confluence in 1868. The bellowing, or rather 
hoarse barking of hippopotami, was constantly heard. The 
base of the rise seemed to be bordered by marshy ground and 
pools of water. 

As I stood there the valley seemed to be completely filled 
with native kraals, and here I saw the first cattle I had seen in 
the country. I did not think any Kafir country could be so 
thickly inhabited as this valley; though I have seen Natal 
of course, and the Zulu, and Amaswazi countries. It was 
densely inhabited when I was here in 1868 ; but it seemed 
never to have been filled up to a much greater extent. The 
rises on each side are sandy, and covered with bush. The valley 
is open, and covered with grass and cultivation. Descending to 
the plain I found the ridge, by the barometer, to be about 
250 feet above the plain. 

Skirting the marshy ground that lay between the foot of the 
hills and the alluvial deposit beyond, a few miles brought us 
to a deep and apparently stagnant stream. This is the Unasa- 
guti, or Shengane Eiver, which I had crossed at its confluence 
with the Limpopo in 1868. It is about 60 feet wide, and too 
deep to ford. 

We reached Manjobo’s at 9 o’clock on the 11th of August. 
Manjobo is the Commander-in-chief _^of the Biyin. He is of the 
Intshi-Intehi clan. 

I sent to say that “ Maskin’’ had arrived for the seamd 
time, and that I should like to see him soon. He came that 
night, but did not speak to me till next day. I told him the 
purpose for which I had come, and that Mr. Dubois and the 
goow had gime up the Umkomogazi writh the intimtieo. 
coming here, abd asked H he had heard anything of He 

said he knew nothing of my mission or of Mr. Dubois: I was 
rather astonished at this, as we had been directed to come to 
his kraal to obtain bearers from him for the goods. I lad 
noticed along the road that none of Umzila’s people bad 
received any intimation of the expected arrival of a misntm of 
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white people from Natal ; but I conceived that the great man 
of the Biyin (as this country is called) would know all about it 
when I got there. 

He admitted next day that he did know about the expe- 
dition, but that it was not sent through him; that he had 
nothing to do with it; and that if it was true that TJmzila 
wanted to make friends with the white men, he did not. 

\b(h . — r left to-day, crossing the river in a dug-out canoe, 
though I had forded it here on my previous visit. 

We found plenty of inhabitants on the south bank, and 
struck across the bare grassy alluvial plain in a south- 
westerly direction. After going about 3 miles we found 
omselves again near the bank of the river, at a new kraal 
which Manjobo is building there. Here, much against my 
will, I was obliged to wait patiently until the guides chose to 
come on. 

Getting on the way again, we found the country more thinly 
peopled, and after about 4 miles more we crossed the Munu- 
wane (salt) River, a semi-stagnant stream which, just at this 
point, coidd be crossed by a good running jump, but higher up 
and lower down spreads out into ponds and lakes. We now 
began to enter a country marked by low rises bordering the. 
river, and found it poor and sandy, and covered with bush. 
The sand is sometimes apparently yet unreclaimed from the' 
native barrenness of its marine origin, but is generally covered 
with open woods. Sometimes the Umcheni, the largest tree 
(except the baobab) in this part of the country, spreads its 
wide naked arms on high, and relieves the somewhat monotonous 
character of these shimmering sand-covered tracts. In one or 
two spots the bush presented quite a primeval character with 
its festooned lianas and damp shade. The Umcheni is de- 
ciduous,^ and has shining green leaves about the size of a 
crown-piece ; it bears a large pod containing black seeds, about 
an inch long, each seed being capped with a red, wax-like 
ai tificial-looking end. The wood is used by the Portuguese for 
timber, and bears a very great resemblance to mahogany ia 
colour, but the texture is slightly closer, and the wood altogether 
rather harder. The trunk does not present a very favourable 
block from its want of length and straightness, but sufiBces for 
the small demand for home consumption in the miserable Portu- 
guese villages on the coast. It is an extremely handsome and 
lasting wood for cabinet purposes. The bark is suitable for 
canoes, as in fact are several others in this country, which is 
not the case elsewhere in Africa. 

Next morning, after about two hours’ walk, being attracted 
by some dogs barking on the other side of a swampy piece of 
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ground, we crossed to some kraals and found the first instal- 
ment of the goods there. 

The loads continued coming into this kraal one at a time, 
some on women’s heads ; and on inquiry I found that they had 
come about three hours’ walk from Massia’s Kraal that dav. 
My Induna, Matthew Umzondo, arrived at last, and gave me 
a history of the events that had happened since I had left 
Delagoa Bay, which was further added to by my companion 
Mr. Dubois on his arrival that evening. 

Mr. Dubois informed me that he had never experienced so 
much difficulty and annoyance in his life as he had in getting 
the goods along on this journey. 

He left Lorenzo Marques on the 8th of July in a launch (a 
boat of native construction) to go by water up the Umkomo- 
gazi (King George’s River) to Silinda. He arrived there on 
the 12th. He sent a message to TJmzimgulu, who used to lire 
where Umyangu lives now, on the eastern bank of the river. 

This TJmzimgulu was the envoy that had been sent to Natal, 
and was to have taken charge of us on our arrival. A week 
afterwards he received an answer saying that TJmzimgulu had 
gone to TJmzUa’s place, but that his brother Umgishan would 
come to Mr. Dubois in a day or two. 

He arrived on the 23rd, and canoes were produced on the 
• 28th to convey the party up the river. The goods were landed 
near TJmyangu’a It took the bearers three days to convey 
^ them through a bad swamp about 3 miles wide. On the 3rd of 
August he was enabled to make a start thence. 

The system of carriage .adopted being by levies of bearers 
(women included) from kraal to kraal, the longest day’s journey 
thus made never exceeded four hours’ walk ; and oftener one 
hour’s, or one and a half hour’s walk only was accomplished. 
At this rate he completed the journey to Matamini’s in fourteen 
days from TJmyangu’s, and forty-one from Lorenzo Marques; 
the whole of the goods not arriving until the next day after I 
got there. 

The day they started from Lorenzo Marques they only made 
Shefin Island, and landed there. 

The next day they attempted to get up the river; but 
as the wind was too strong, they were obliged to stop am^er 
day. ' ^ ' 

About 9 o’clock (m the 10th they gcrf off, but had le 
about to get up against the wind, and entered the actual 
mouth of the' TJmkomogazi at 2.30 p.m. They landed lU 
4 o’clock, as the water was too shallow for even this boat to 
get up. They proceeded a^in until 8 o’clock, and found flie 
river deeper when once inside. They spent the n%ht cm lattie 
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Shefia Island, about 5 miles up the river. Next day they 
made very little way ; but on the 12th they passed several small 
iaInndH. Lemon-trees were growing on the banks, and they 
procured a large sack full of the fruit. 

At 2 o’clock they passed the last Banyan (East Indian Portu- 
guese) station on the river. At 3 oclock they passed the 
mouth of a creek from the north called Hlabawaan, and 
arrived at Guhlewaan, a kraal of the chief of Silinda, on the 
south bank, at 5 o’clock p.m. It is built on a sand hill called 
Emhoonweni. On the 13th they sent the boat back. On the 
21st Mr.jDubois had a visit from the chief Matshi-Inkomo (beef- 
eater). Mr. Dubois then discovered that he should have gone 
15 miles higher up the river, but that the natives had intimi- 
dated the boatmen, and made them stop here in hopes of 
extorting something from him. In this they were disappointed, 
since he was not to be frightened into giving, as would have 
been the case with a Portuguese. 

On the 25th some of the native dug-out canoes arrived to 
convey him up the river. They are smaller and longer than 
those usually found on these riveis, and are consequently much 
more manageable affairs. Two men paddle them, one in the 
bow and one in the stem. They use long paddles shaped like 
marrow-spoons. 

On the 28th he started again, but preferred walking along 
the river bank. He found many marshy streams, and other 
spots almost impassable. Here he saw many “ mali palms,” 
bke gigantic date palms, but of quite, a different family, — very 
handsome and umbrageous, and branching out from near 
the ground to a great height. This part is called the Silinda 
district. Next day he imamned he should cross the river to 
the destination of yesterday's boat cargoes ; but found that a 
large island obstructed the passage. He had therefore to 
descend the river again in a canoe for an hour, and then ascend 
the other channel for two and a half hours to Umyangu’s. After 
landing he passed through a deep marshy tract bordering the 
river for 3 miles. It was mostly up to his armpits. He esti- 
mated that the sea was only about 8 miles distant to the east, 
though he was about 50 miles from the mouth of the river. On 
the 3rd of August they started again, passing along the eastern 
edge of a large reedy and marahy flat, with pools of water, 
until they arrived at Maahela’s, where they stopped. Next day, 
pursuing a north-easterly course, they crossed two swampy 
streams flowing to the west. This was the Showa tribe’s ’ 
country. 

On tiie oth, whilst out shootii^, he crossed one branch of 
the Umkomogazi again (which here not more than 25 yards 
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wide at the utmost, but deep) on to an island which he found 
to be covered with large ponds having hippopotami in them. 
He describes the natives as growing plenty of sugar-cane, of the 
variety called “ China ” in Natal. Next day they crossed two 
marshy streams flowing westward, and the next day four 
more. 

On the 8th he crossed live streams flowing as usual to the 
left, or away from the sea. This part of the country, or Inhlang- 
wanyan’s district, he describes as being the best he had seen ; it 
is open, grassy, and park-like. 

On the 12th he passed two more streams, crossing as usual 
on fallen trees as the bottoms were not firm. They flowed 
westwards. 

The whole of this part of the country was covered with bush, 
sometimes very dense, but mostly more open. 

On the 16th we met, and his proceedings now merged in mine 
for many, many weary months to come. His ideas with regard 
to the tlmkomogazi, or King George’s River are, that though 
the mouth is only deep enough to admit boats, the channel 
itself is deep. It never exceeds 100 yards across, and is not 
600 as stated by Captain Elton. The navigable part extends 
for about 70 miles, but at the greatest distance is only a few 
miles from the sea, as it runs parallel with the coast line from 
the north after the main stream (which rises near Lydenburg) 
has burst through the Bomba Moimtains. The main afBuente 
of this river are the Sabilala, the most northerly; upon the 
upper waters of which gold is now being found. It joins the 
parent stream below the Bomba Mountains, that is, on 
the eastern side of them. The next is the Umgwenia, which 
joins the main stream just at the passage through the mountains, 
and the last is the Umkomasi, which falls in above the Bomba 
on the west side. All these tributaries, and the river itself, 
rise in the neighbourhood of Lydenburg, at an altitude of 
between 5500 and 6000 feet above the sea, and in one of the 
finest and healthiest countries in the world. The coast lands, 
drained by this river, are fertile enough, but the climate is too 
unhealthy for European colonisation. Except for depdts 
goods and produce in transitu, or perhaps for sugar and other 
trc^cal produce, they will never be valuable. 

The dby we met Mr. Dnbois, be Imd beem 
Dabnln, the second in command of Ae Natel Imo 

had jnst come straight from Umzila with orders to br^ t» np 
to his kraal, and to levy bearers. Our complaints this intern 
of carriage were loud and deep, but he said it would oe all 
right when we got to Manjoboe kraid. It was not nnti} the 
third day after the baggs^ had arrived that we wwe eni^ed to 
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make a start. And then the bearers threw down the loads at 
the next petty chiefs place, about 3 miles on. 

We were enabled to make a further distance of 7 miles that 
day, but left several of the loads behind for want of bearers. 

The succeeding day we were only able to cross from one rise 
to another, through a swamp, to the kraal of Madolo. This 
was a large one, with a capi^ old chief, who killed two goats 
for us. 

On the 21st of August we were enabled to reach the Lim- 
popo again, after what would have been two hours’ walk if 
the bearers had gone all the way. We struck it about 4 
miles higher up than where I had crossed on the downward 
journey. Skirting along its banks for about an hour-and-a-half, 
brought us opposite to Manjobo’s. We noticed many spots in 
the river, even in this 5 miles’ stretch, where the sand-bars 
would make it quite impossible to take a row-boat over them. 
Here, as elsewhere in this account, I can give an unqualified 
contradiction to Captain Elton’s statement that the river is 
navigable “ even at this, the dry season of the year,” though I 
win do him the justice to say that he never saw the lower part 
of the river ; his accounts refer to it higher up. 

Arriving opposite Manjobo’s, I determined to put my know- 
ledge of the river to the test, and tlierefore ostensibly had a 
bathe, but privately determined to ford it. I then waded right 
across the river to the other side, and found it up to my ribs in 
the deepest place. The river was so altered since I was last 
here in 1868 that I should not have known it. Then it flowed 
in one clear stream between the sandy beaches on each side ; now 
it was divided into three streams by low islands, the strongest 
being close to the left bank ; but the main body of water passed 
near to the right bank, where it had cut quite a deep channel 
for itself out of the drift sand. The alluvial soil of the pre- 
cipitous banks that apparently confine the river in summer were 
now some distance from the water on that side. Above Manjo- 
bo s there is a fine stretch of deep water, about 2 miles long and 
400 yards wide, though just at the crossing the stream is con- 
fined to about 50 yards, and about 4 feet deep. A little below 
this it shoals to about 3 feet in a very narrow channel. The 
latitude of Manjobo’s being 24° 41' s., and the mouth of the 
river 25" 12' s., the whole difference of latitude is 31 miles. As 
the difference in longitude is not more than 5 miles east, the 
whole distance in a direct line is 32 miles, so that there is not 
much margin for navigable water here. 

The loads came in by driblets until the 24th, when my 
Induua arrived with the last. It was quite useless for me to 
wait until all the goods were forwarded on ahead, so that we 
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adopted the plan of getting together as many bearers as pos- 
sible, and going with the first loads, at the same time leaving a 
message that we should not wait for the goods, but hurry on to 
the King and inform him that they would not carry his things. 

Having now been recognised in my proper ofBcial position 
by the King’s messenger, 1 told Manjobo that I expected to he 
made welcome to the country. 

Several changes had taken place since 1868. At that time 
wood was as scarce near the river as it is now ; but now there 
was a tolerable display of thorn trees near to the kraal, which 
I remembered noticing when they were growing in 1868. They 
were then five or six feet high, but now they were considerably 
larger. The country also seemed to be more traversed in all 
directions by paths, and cattle were to be found at every kraal 
on the left side of the river ; whereas formerly there were but 
few domestic animals of any kind. The valley was, in 1868, 
almost uninhabited below Sidudu’s, and even in the more thickly 
]Mopled parts cattle were scarce. Now the kraals were thickly 
dotted over the plains, and cattle were seen at every one of 
them. 

We spent the time, until the month of September, in making 
up the canvas covering for the double canoe I had brought, and 
oiling it, making the sail, and so forth. During this time we 
also made inquiries as to our route, and the nature of the 
country we should have to pass through ; and we then first heard 
that the country from the Limpopo to the Zambesi, due north 
from here, was one immense bush-covered plain, without moun- 
tains or even hills. 

Being informed that there was some game in the neighbour- 
hood, we went for a day’s sport, but after walking a long dis- 
tance to the north-west, and crossing a large pond, we saw only 
a few qnaggas, and returned. We found the country here to 
consist of large, open, and once marshy spaces, but now quite 
dried up. 

To the north was a considerable elevation, which the natives 
informed us was on the left bank of the Sag^ti Biver. Ketum- 
ing by a more easterly route, we came upon some bracks 
ponds, which evidently drained into the Saguti. To the 1^ 
there was a very much larger one, where many water-fowl ai^ 
waders of ail Itxads wrae disporting. - 

The soil thronghoot was of a very superior 
untilled and unoccupied by the natives, who seem to have jwe- 
ferred the river valley nearer the coast. 

Following a well-beaten rath, we unconsciously found oar 
way to “ Umkontwain,” the Eoy^ Military Knud of Biyin. to 
was a very pretentions place. The cattle kraal was a very 
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creditable construction, built of thick, straight poles, driven into 
the ground, and crossing each other diagonally, like a number 
of the letter X placed side by side, and forming such a dense 
stockade that the cattle could not be seen inside. There 
was probably room in it for one or two thousand head, 
but it does not usually contain more than a hundred. There 
were not many huts there, as it had been only lately erected ; 
but we were informed that it was intended to vie with Panda’s 
royal residence, “Nudwengu,” in the Zulu country, in which 
the huts are said to be six rows deep. 

We were hospitably received, and asked into the great hut, 
to be entertained with beer, or tyuala, as it is generally called, 
which is a fermented decoction ot the meal of the red JSoleus 
Sorghum, or “ Mahele.” The hut had a floor polished like black 
marble, and nearly as hard. As usual with the Zulu section of 
the inhabitants, the door was made so low and small that one 
covdd barely get in easily on hands and knees, and when once 
inside nothing could be seen for some moments, until the pupil 
of the eye accommodated itself to the gloom. After our enter- 
tainment, we returned through open scrub, over red soil, and 
among euphorbias. We noticed quantities of a peculiar and 
TCautiful pink flowering plant, very plentiful in this country, 
but^ with which botanical books are not vet familiar. The 
natives call it “ Shimormyan,” or the little baobab, and it cer- 
bears the same peculiar appearance that some 
ot those gouty-looking stems do when seen in their winter 
nakedness ; but instead of putting off its holiday attire at that 
season, as the baobab does, it wears a gorgeous livery of pink 
flowers, very much resembling the rhododendron, but brighter 
in the contrast of the red ribs of the petals, with the pale pink 
ground. They are qmte leafless at aU seasons ; and when not in 
flower, are bare, dead, plethoric-looking things, growing up in 
a meaningless sort of way, from their bWus roots, ^favour- 
able, sandy situations they attain to a height of about 7 feet, 
but usually they are about 3 feet high. The natives sav that 
every part of them is very poisonous. They are pretty 'freely 
distributed over the whole region of the Umhlenga country and 
Limpopo, even to near Lydenbui^. They are also found in 
stony spots as far south as the Pongola, in Zulu Land, Seed 
vessels are sometimes found upon them, shaped like an elongated 
‘^nd of a dark purple-red colour. 

Eish aie plentiful in the Limpopo. Doubtless a naturalist 
lurmshed with proper nets could And suflScient objects in the 
undescribed and unknown inhabitants of the waters of the 
XiO\^er liinipopo to form material for a ffood-sized volume* 
The river teems with aquatic bir^. 
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We started from Manjobo’s place on the 4th of September to 
go to the sea, which we expected to reach on the following day. 
We found the river so shallow, and the channels so tortuous, 
that we could not avoid running aground once or twice in 
rounding sharp corners, though our craft drew only a few inches 
of water. Sometimes a stretch of deep water afforded a little 
fair sailing ; but the north and north-west winds, being only 
morning breezes, died away about 10 o’clock, and were followed 
by a calm. We then took to the oars, and found rowing to be 
harder work than we had expected. About 2 o’clock the sea- 
breeze began to spring up, and was usually adverse. 

When in some bends of the river with the wdnd a-beam, we 
made good way, but in others we were delayed, and in one 
or two places there was not more than 2 feet of water. During 
the first day’^ journey the river was obstructed by sandbanks, 
often very crooked and altogether unnavigable at this season. 
The second day’s voyage presented but little change. Sometimes 
hippopotami and crocodiles were met with and fired at ; many 
water-birds and waders were seen. The natives were extremely 
astonished to see a boat impelled by a sail. They followed us 
for miles along the banks in dense crowds. Mr. Dubois inter- 
preted many of their exclamations of surprise, such as, “ There 
go the fathers of ships!” “There go ducks!” “There go 
fish ! ” “ There go birds that sail on tne waters ! ” “ There go 
the children of the sea ! ” In the afternoon we passed the con- 
fluence of the Shohozoli and Shengane, or Saguti rivers. To- 
wards the afternoon of the seventh, we crossed the limit of the 
tidal rise, which also limits the navigability of the river, and 
soon afterwards passed “Sidudu’s” reach and island. Under 
the western bank of the river, and between it and the island, 
there are 7 feet of water, though the channel is not more than 
300 feet across. After this there are 2 fathoms and upwards. 

About 4 o’clock we put up ait Inyama’s kraal on the west 
bank, about 2 miles directly south of Sidudu’s. Here I caimht 
some fine sUurus, or “ barber,” as they are called in Natal The 
banks were now muddy and the water discoloured. The river 
was, however, a fine open sheet of water, extending 300 yards 
across from bank to bank, and from the swell that the wind got 
op, evidently continuing the same to the sea. 

TW Bent; day, taking advantage of the umming 
made go^ progress, imt found the tivm; extrema^-' "t o ri aoBfc 
The natives still continued to follow us, exprrasing 
astonishment in their very original manner. It was evident that 
they had never seen a sailing vessel on that river before. The 
lead showed from 2 to 4 fathoms during the day. 

Sixth day . — ^The soundings were 4, 5, Mid 6 fathom^ and 
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after this they varied between 5 and 6 to the sea. We saw 
some hippopotami, and thought that we had killed one, but did 
not get it. It ^timately died, and afforded the natives a 
feast. 

The hanks now began to show very evident signs of tidal 
action — sometimes by large stretches of fine mud left at low- 
water. The day was intensely hot, and during the middle part 
of it the usual calm occurred. We began to get very thirsty at 
last, when one of the “ children of nature ” kindly bethought 
himself of matubu, or Kafir beer, or rather, small beer. He 
paddled off in a dug-out canoe, and gave us a calabash full. 
This revived us until we got to a reach in the river that enabled 
the sail to be used, a grateful relief. 

At last we reached Sivungatana’s place, where I swam the 
river in 1868, and then a southerly stretch extended to Intshi- 
Intshi. Rowing down this against the wind took us a couple of 
hours. We arrived there at last just as the land party were 
crossing the river. This was the best day’s voyage that had 
been made — altogether about 18 miles. 

Intshi-Intshi in 1868 was uninhabited, but now we found the 
young chief — the Intshi-Intshi — at his kraal, where he had four 
or five cows. I asked him where all the people were in 1868. 
He said that all these people on the lower course of the river 
had fled into the Chobi country during the civil wars between 
Mawerwe and UmziJa. Such cattle as they could get away they 
took with them, but, he said, they could not get them back 
again. The Chobis claimed nearly all. He had been eight or 
nine years living as a refugee. He averred that the most cruel 
tj ranny in one s own home was preferable to living on the 
charity of others. 

V hen I was here in 1868, 1 was obliged to skirt this reedy 
flat, and ascend the hills which are visible to the east, as there 
Mas then no path near the river; but now I was informed that 
there was a good path all the way to the sea, and that the 
country was thickly inhabited. 

Starting^ early on the seventh day, we found the mormng' 
breeze earned us well through the fine open water of the rivar, 
and the outgoing tide addetl considerably to our way. About 
2 o’clock the sea-breeze setting in stiffly made the wavelets too- 
rough to beat against, and therefore we put up for the day at 
Zihlangu’s kraal on the right bank of the river. The ground 
Mas being nev.ly dug up, and the huts were evidently only 
recent erections. \\ e were informed that the opposite bank of 
the river was as yet uninhabited, being more marshy than this. 
Here the water of the river is decidedly brackish, but the 
natives procure drinking-water from the ponds and almost. 
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stagnant creeks flowing towards the base of the hills to the east, 
where the Inkuluzaan runs. The hanks were now low and 
apparently marshy. On the west side small creeks were occa- 
sionally passed, but on the other bank the path was uninter- 
rupted by any streams. Having been hospitably entertained 
as usual, we prepared for the last day’s journey ; but as the 
canoe might not be able to reach the sea before the ebb-tide, I 
determined to walk down, as I particularly wished to ascertain 
the tidal hour, and mark the rise and fall. 

As the river wound about considerably, we struck across the 
grassy flats for 5 or 6 miles, and found only a few huts just being 
erected on the magnificent alluvial soil, which bore every 
appearance of being occasionally inundated. About 10 o’clock 
we came to a peculiar sandy ridge, running out into the plain 
from the main ridges in a veiy curious manner, for some 4 miles. 
From the appearance of some arenaceous limestone, it would 
seem that a substratum of compact limestone forms the spine of 
this sandy ridge, which has thus resisted denudation or degra- 
dation to the general level of the alluvial plain. Fresh-water 
springs are found along its sides, and the ordinary scattered 
bush of the country covers it ; showing that it is part of the 
original line of blown sand which existed when the sea occupied 
this ancient delta. The presence of fresh water and the elevated 
site attract the inhabitants that are found plentifully upon it. 
They are Tongas; few Zulus being found much south of 
Sidudu’s. 

Buffalo spoor was seen, and many bones and horns were found 
strewn about the kraal. 

Towards the sea, the high sandy ridges limited the view, and 
below them mangroves lined the banks of the Inkuluzaan river, 
as I supposed it to be. Passing over this rather picturesque 
Wt, we again descended to the flat, and approached the river. 
The tide was now nearly out ; and the current running along 
with a swift, smooth, determined appearance, seemed rather to 
embarrass some hippopotami when they got into the deep water. 
They apparently preferred to get a footing on a convenient mud- 
bank throwm down by the Silandaan river, which debouched 
into the main stream on the right bank, just above Mataminfs 
faaal, where we had now arrived. The view from this kraal it 
the moM pictarei^ae tlmt I had seen since I Imded at Jpaiaii^ 
bane. The high ranges bordering the sea were dotted traw 
clumps of bush and open grassy spots, breaking the monotony of 
this generally flat country. Directly oppi^te, a red sandy h(^- 
backed hill, called Inandine, is very conspicuous, and appears to 
be connected with some broken country extending down to "flto 
sea ; the view of which, however, is cut off by a range of hiB^ 
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one point of whicli is of considerable height, and capped with 

^^Th^river itself has a margin of high mangroves, looking like 
fir-trees at a distance, and its wide and meandering tributary, 
the SUandaan, in the middle distance, backed by the green 
marshy plain and brown grassy hdl, make a pleasing effect. On 
the left hand down the river, the rises are mostly covered with 
dense scrub, and have large bare patches of white sand glim- 
mering in the sunh’ght. _ _ _ 

The last ferry is situate at Matamini’s, and is the one generally 
used by travellers between Inhambane and Delagoa Bay. I 
believe it to be the last ferry for practical purposes, though 
there is one more about 3 miles nearer the sea on the east side 
of the Inkuluzaan river. We crossed at Matamini’s, and found 
two small creeks running into the river, as we passed along 
its banks for 3 miles. We then turned across the flat, and 
came upon a clear stream of water, completely filled and over- 
shadowed by a kind of palm-tree, somewhat like gigantic 
grass, covered with a kind of large, blunt, thorn-like knob, 
and having roots standing out from the ground like those of 
the screw pine. 

The water in this stream was about 2 feet deep and 50 yards 
wide, and was quite fresh. As I waded through it, with its 
luxuriant growth making over me a twilight gloom, and over- 
run by parasitic creeping ferns, throwing their slender offshoots 
across the beams of sunlight, it gave me an idea of the forma- 
tion of the coal-beds when the world sweltered in the vapour- 
bath that is so congenial to this kind of vegetation. Imme- 
diately on crossing it I ascended the hill, and found the soil on 
the top red and sandy, but fertile. A broken and picturesque 
country now extended around. Away to the left and behind, 
the river ran between dark, straight, fir-shaped mangroves, 
gradually widening until a sand-spit on the left bank suddenly 
contracted it as it entered the inner bay behind the bars that 
impede its entrance, as the surf plainly showed. Goats were at 
all the huts, and several springs were passed on the way to the 
sea-shore,, Skirting the ridge and descending to the marshy 
plain, I reached the bank of the river just as the tide was at its 
highest, at 4.34 P.M., so that that may be considered the_“ Tidal 
Hour,’’ or “ Establishment of the Port,” as it is called in navi- 
gation. ^ 

Having watched it for some time and marked the place, 4 
was glad to return inland to get away from the sea-breeze, 
which was now blowing cold and strong, and lashing the waters 
of the lagoon into waves. 

On returning to Pazaman’s kraal, the first I had reached on 
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the top of the ridge after crossing the stream, I found my com- 
panions had arrived. 

Notwithstanding a severe attack of fever which I had here, 
we moved on to JVIagajin’s kraal, the nearest to the sea, and 
which is situate at the back of the hill I have named “ Unbe- 
liever’s Mount.” The gardens passed through were apparently 
fertile. This district is called Makanagwdn, and that on the 
other side, Intshi-Intshi. 

There were a few goats here, a couple of which the natives 

E resented to us. I ascended the highest points of the hill near 
ere, but left the still higher one, called “ Keate’s Gap,” unas- 
• cended. The view of the bars was complete. The sandy spit 
called Erskine Point, running out from the east shore, appeared 
nearly to join the west bank. From its point a bar curved 
^ southwards and westwards, and ran outwards, which at low water 
is almost dry. Further to the east, down the beach, another 
bar with stdl heavier breakers on it seemed to enclose the smaller 
one, and ran out beyond it, both ending some distance short of 
the opposite shore. Inserted like a wedge between them was a 
very broad and heavy line of breakers, extending from the 
western point called “ Clarkson,” to within about 60 fathoms of 
the broken water of the opposite shore. There were no breakers 
through a space of about 10 fathoms in the centre of the outlet, 
the great waves rolling in curled over the bars and broke ; but 
only made a great heave in the channel, and continuing forward 
unbroken, and tumbled over on the inner bar, the channel 
through which being near to the western shore, was protected by 
the outer bars. 

An unbroken channel was invariably kept open through all 
the bars even during stiff gales ; but it was unfortunately rather 
tortuous, and in fact nearly the shape of the letter 8. A vessel 
entering would go through the first bar leading due north, until 
she passed completely through it. Broken water would then 
be directly in front of her, and she would have to turn towards 
the western shore until she sighted the opening through the 
inner bar, a few fathoms only, and then turn sharply round, 
keeping the centre of the channel in a N.N.E. course, until the 
entrance of the true river is reached. There would be 4 fathoms 


of water after passing the mouth of the inner bar, and the ainoe 
in the river itself, " ' ' 


As my boat was not fit to go out to sea, even if I oorfd Imw 
got a crew (which I could not), I cannot speak as to the dejroi 
of water, but I should think there were 3 or 4 fathoms to be 
found over the bars. 

We had a stiff north- w’est breeze once whilst ther^ and Ae 
passage through the bars was still unlaoken. Gr^ caution 
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■would have to be exercised in entering the river, as a strong 
current sets out at ebb-tide against the western shore (within the 
inner bar), which would inevitably run a vessel in it, as she has 
to approach within less than *a stone’s throw of it. The vessel 
must on no account enter except just before flood-tide, and not 
when the tide is running down. When once within the river 
there is plenty of water, even up to Inyama’s, for a 200-ton 
vessel; that is about 60- miles by water. It is altogether 
a more navigable and larger river than the King George’s 
(Umkomogazi), or the Mapoota (Usutu) in Delagoa Bay, and 
is singularly free from islands. Beyond the one at ^idudu’s, 
which can scarcely be called one, there is not another on 
it, except a small patch of reeds just below Inyama’s. As 
far as 1 can ascertain, the King George’s Biver is never 
more than 200 yards, and usually only 100 broad (in this . 
matter I again contradict Captain Elton’s account) ; but the 
navigable portion of the Limpopo is usually between 300 and 
400 yards across, and the upper part of it in the dry season 
100 and ISO. 

Looking inland, the whole of the alluvial plain of the Lim- 

E can be seen in its green, grassy covering stretched out 
ath. 

On the right bank, between this river and the hills, is a flat, 
covered with reeds and palms, very marshy and unhealthy, I 
should think. Farther inland, patches of reeds betoken an oc- 
casional pool. On each side are sandy and bushy rises, of a 
dark grey colour in their winter nakedness, and far away on the 
faint blue horizon a little roughness is seen, indicating the eleva- 
tions about the Saguti River. It is one of the richest valleys in 
the world, calling aloud for capital and energv to develop it. 
On each side of the river alluvial patches form the beginning of 
those bush-covered and worthless limestone plains that fill np 
90,000 square miles of this part of South-east Africa. Worth- 
less they are to all but- the Kafir, who ekes out his miserable 
crops with rats and such other vermin as nature grants, and 
with such game as is found in the more favoured spots. To the 
left, Inandine and the other high hills near the sea complete the 
2win(5ramic circle. 

This })oint is nearly 450 feet above the river; but “Keate’s 
Cap ■’ is considerably higher, and is a well-marked point for 
maritime purposes. Two caps of bush, with a bright red, sandy 
patch between them on its very summit, make It a very con- 
spicuous landmark. It is, in round numbers, about .600 feet 
above the sea. These hills, together with “ Elton’s Hummocks ” 
on the large sandy flats at their bases, and the bare blown sand 
on the eastern shore, rising in one place to a high conical hill. 


I 
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called Dubois’ Dunes, mark the embouchure of the river beyond 
the possibility of mistake. 

The latitude, as determined from the natural horizon in 1868, 
was s. 25° 15' ; but the mist from' the surf, and other circum- 
stances incident upon such an observation from the shore, 
doubtless affected the result. Captain Owen’s determination 
was 25° 11'6", a difference of 3'4 miles. On this occasion the 
mean of several stellar and solar observations exactly agreed 
with the celebrated surveyor’s determination, namely, latitude 
s. 25° 12'. 

The longitude by lunar distance could not be determined on 
my former journey on account of adverse circumstances ; but on 
this occasien was found to be 33° 45' e. ; disagreeing, there- 
fore, with Captain Owen’s chronometric determination by 14' ; 
his being stated 33° 31' e. 

I pretend to no great practical acquaintance with the observ- 
ation by lunar distances, so that doubtless Captain Owen’s 
longitude is more correct than mine. I had brought a ship’s 
chronometer with me, but the jolting on a Kafir’s back, and the 
violent changes of temperature, threw it entirely out of order, 
so much so, that, although the rate was steady when stationary, 
it was eccentric and the error large when carried about. It was 
therefore quite useless to tell the Greenwich time, and thence 
the longitude, and was merely used to beat time for an observa- 
tion. As our watches were stopped by their immersion when 
the boat upset, of course the chronometer proved invaluable, 
but not more so than an ordinary watch would have done. 

We went down to the shore on the 18th, and stayed there 
until the 23rd. We crossed over and found the deepest water 
in the channels near the east bank, 4 fathoms. I made some 
soundings, but could get none of my party to venture in the 
crazy canoe more than twice, and therefore the survey was 
altogether spoilt. 

I measured a base line of 250 fathoms, and threw together 
some rough triangles, to get a sort of general idea of the course of 
the river, and definitely and finally settled the question as to its 
breadth. It is, at the actual month, exactly 131J fathoms 
across at high-tide. Here again I contradict Captain Elton’s 
hasty statements. The sandy spit named Erskine Point, enclosing 
the lageeo harbour ealiea Port Alices im at tiinfiftOpet^Ml^ 
by the river whcm swollen, and even by the sea whM h^ 
winds from the south and spring-tides set in together. 

On the 24th, as soon as I had completed the survey, as well 
I could with this boat, and determined the position, Mr. Dnbois 
returned to Magajin’s kraal, and I with a Kafir went up tim 
river in the boat about 6 miles to Matamini’s; Mr. Imbob 
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agreeing to walk thither, ascending the hills so as to aToid the 

marshes. , ■ i ,, 

As the constant and strong breeze which blows from the sea 
makes the ascent of the river much easier than the descent, 
though against the current, we went at a good speed, and got to , 
Matamini’s early in the day. 

We reached Issigamby on the 26th. 

21th . — Starting early next morning we arrived at Intshi- 
Intshi’s. Though the day was showery we made the distance 
easily, and could have doubled it, showing how the sinuosities 
of the river had lengthened the journey by water. 

2^th . — The next day we crossed the river in a canoe, and 
passing through Sivungatana’s, were warmly received by that 
fine feUow, and welcomed as an old friend. He is the only 
Kafir on this trip that sincerely asked me to stay at his kraal 
for friendship’s sake ; but we decbned, and made a good day’s 
journey, crossing the Mununuwane three times, and the last time 
in a canoe. 

The day being drizzling and cool, we slept at Magoondan’s on 
the Limpopo. The Limpopo is usually called Miti by the 
Zulus, Bembe by the Baloyia and Tongas, and Ouri by the 
Basuto. Here the river was narrowed by a sandbank to about 
30 yards, but too deep to ford ; therefore we crossed in a canoe. 

It is called the Ishidwasheni Drift. It was just below this 
place that I crossed the river with 3 feet 6 inches of water on 
this ford in 1868. We saw many cattle throughout to-day’s 
walk, and several kraals. The soil was fertile, and there is no 
richer land in the world than the VaUey of the Limpopo, filled 
up as it is by alluvial deposit. 

In the heat of the day we rested in the shade. We reacdied 
Manjobo’s in the afternoon, with a supply of two goats (whicn 
we had received as presents) beyond what we could eat ; but we 
knew that Manjobo’s kraal was a hungry place. On our arrival 
we found that the Christianised and educated native whom I 
had brought from Natal, and left in charge of the things at 
Manjobo’s, had got rid of three hundred grains of quinine in [ 
solution that I had prepared just before I had left. I pointed I 
the bottle out to him, and said, “ If yon get fever, take a couple | 
of teaspoonfuls of that medicine after a purgative.” It appeared | 
that he thought that prevention was better than cure, as he had \ 
drunk the whole, with another fellow’s assistance, in twenty-four ‘ 
days. 

The navigable and commercial capabilities of the Limpo^ : 
may be summed up thus : It is difiBcult of entry, and lu« ,> 
miles of navigable water, reaching 25 miles in a direct line, J 
and flowing through a fine alluvial valley 15 miles broad. ) 
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The productions are hides, horns, native furs, gums (including 
copal, I believe), ground-nuts, vegetable ivory, ivory, orchilla 
lichen, mangrove poles, perhaps a little cotton (which grows 
wild, and is used by the natives), honey, and beeswaz. Its 
advantages of position are its proximity to Lydenburg, where 
bread-stuffs are grown. To the new gold regions there the 
distance is 170 miles in a straight line, and it is near to the 
northern parts of the South African Republic. Its principal 
disadvantage is the fever prevailing there, as well as at Delagoa 
Bay, Inhambane, and all the other towns on the east coast north 
of the 27th parallel of south latitude; but which does not 
extend beyond the foot of the mountain steeps that everywhere 
run more or less near to the coast as far as Abyssinia. These 
plateaux of Africa are (at all events in the southern parts) 
generally as healthy as Madeira. 

Manjobo was not now at his kraal, and kept us waiting ten 
days before he returned. He still persisted that he had no 
power to provide bearers, and added that war, not goods, was 
his business. 

On Monday, the 9th of October, we started ; and as no bearers 
appeared we left the things behind, and travelled only a short 
stage. 

Next morning sufiScient men were procured to take us to the 
confluence of the Saguti, crossing that river at the same ferry 
where I had had a dispute with an extortionate ferryman. 
He never appeared for his fathom of calico adjudged to him by 
Manjobo. 

Next morning we made a short stage to Hlalugwan’s, at 
the confluence of the Shohozoli River with the Limpopo. 

Hlalugwan’s is not far from Sidudu’s. As no b^ers could 
be collected the next day we were obh’ged to stay ; but on the 
second morning we made a good start, and almost immediately 
crossed the deep marshes and pools that everywhere settle at 
the bases of the hills. We found some papyrus-rush growing 
in them about 10 feet high. Ascending the slopes, we had a 
fine view of the country towards the sea, and of the valley. 
We found many inhabitants, and much cultivation of the 
grotind-nut. The bush was dense and high, indicating a better 
oracription of soil than what is generally found on these phdxw 
away &maa tiie river %Uaviom. JBbre we 
mi^pifieeat IbB palms at the head of a stream oamM Mm, 
from the trees. 

We had now apparently just touched upon the edge of the 
narrow strip of country near the coast in which the lagomn 
were not yet desiccated ; for we pissed a lake oa. the 
hand of the road, and the natives told ns that thmfe were xomoif 
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others of the same kind nearer the coast. The country now 
began to reassume the same character as that observed on my 
southward journey. 

On the 15 th, Mr. Dubois and some Kafirs being ill with the 
fever, we made very little way, but began to see evidences of 
Ghobi industry in large clearings of bananas and some acres of 
pine-apples. The air was laden with the scent of the greenish- 
white flowers of a runner, which we afterwards discovered was 
the umtshanjowa, a sweet and agreeable fruit, growing in 
bunches of red berries, from which the natives make a very 
palatable wine, of a deep rich red colour. A more beautifully- 
scented shrub could scaroely be found. While in health no one 
could but enjoy the scent, but under the influence of fever it 
seems insufferably oppressive. 

We now had attacks of fever regularly every fifteen or six- 
teen days, and had to lay up for two or three days at each 
time. I shall, therefore, not mention them except incidentally. 
Calomel, Dover’s powder, emetics, and quinine always proved 
effective remedies. AVe each passed through about thirty 
attacks during this journey; and generally it was obliging 
enough to take one of us at a time. 

On the 16 th we got to Undiri’s place, where we were obliged 
to drink water caught off the smoke-begrimed thatch of the 
native huts in the bark troughs already described. It was 
simply abominable. The 0000117 being but a sandy waste, 
there is no running water except in the summer. 

Whole acres of pine-apple gardens were passed through by 
us, and we also saw some of the TJmshalu fig-trees. 

We now passed through a belt of fine forest, with some trees 
sufliciently straight and tall to have cut timber from thOTi. 
Many india-rubber vines were also seen, but mostly tapped 
and therefore valueless. 

This india-rubber vine is similar to that on the west coast 
of Africa, as described by Du Chaillu. It has a very rough, • 
warty bark, and a very few leaves at the extremities of the 
uppermost branches, which are small and round. The fruit is ; 
about the size of a lemon, mottled with green and white when ; 
young, and yellow when ripe, and has a pleasant acid flavour. 
The natives make a palatable fermented drink from it. The 1 
outside rind is apparently hard, though it can be broken by the f. 
fingers. It contains about a dozen large seeds enclosed in ® 
yellow mucilaginous matrix or pulp. The stem of this vine : 
sometimes measures six inches in diameter, and occasionally lies ; 
along the ground for some distance before it finally ascends. I* 
is only found in the densest forests, and in company with ot 3 »r | 
lianas and creepers, and frequently on good soU. 4 
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On the 17th, a 9-mile walk brought us to Mabingwan’s, who 
is a Chobi, but tributary to Umzila, and chief of a large dis- 
trict. He is a fine old savage, and has the reputation of having 
the finest wives and daughters on this coast. Mr. Dubois being 
sick, we could not go on for two days. 

The whole of this country about Mabingwan’s is very sandy 
and worthless, though close around his kraal there appears to 
be a ridge of slightly better soil. It is also very heavily tim- 
bered, but soon opens out again into the dreary Umtonto sand. 
The spring is at the head of a long open grassy fiat that looks 
like the bed of some ancient river or estuary. We met here 
some Portuguese Kafirs trading india-rubber and beeswax. 
Hitherto we had made no northing, or rather had been veering 
to all points of the compass, gradually getting more east. 
Stellar latitudes at Mabingwan’s showed me that I was in lat. 
24° 41' s., and therefore exactly in a line with Manjobo’s re- 
t sidence, which we had left eleven days before, and which was 
only 24 miles (of longitude) distant. This is a specimen of the 
rate at which we travelled with the Koyal bearers of Umzila. 

On the 20th we made about 8 miles to Bitin’s Kraal, where 
1 had fever, but was able to push on to another kraal. On the 
23rd, we passed through the Qmtemby district, called after that 
south of Lorenzo Marques by the inhabitants, who are emi- 
grants thence. There are several sheets of water or lakes 
there ; but there are mo'i’e further to the south-east or coast- 
wards, as the natives said. We were going parallel with the 
coast at about 20 miles’ distance. The first lake we passed was 
called Masegwan. 

On the 24th we struck upon a reedy lake called Isibingo, 
about 4 miles long. It is salt, and contains hippopotami. 
The natives say that there is game in its neighbourhood, 
consisting of gnus, pallahs, and sable antelopes ; but we saw 
none. 

We now struck across a white sandy ridge, covered with . 
Umtonto wood, and came to another open spot, where we found 
excellent water, and put up at Pnngwin’s &aal. There is 
game near here, and hippopotami are in the lakes that abound 
between this and the sea. The soil, excepting in these old 
lagoons, is worthless sand ; but the country seems to be 
and ' 

The next morning (27th), after the usual delays abt^t 
bearers, we procmnd about thirty. Leaving the remainder of 
the goods to follow, we got to fllambangati’s that afternotm, 
through larger and denser forests than usual. 

This was the first stockaded kraal in this district of thus 
fortified villages. The stockade here was old and worm-eatsn ; 
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but the huts were of a better description than we had hitherto 
met with. They had side walls about 4 feet 6 inches mgh, 
and doors on hinges. These doors were usually made ot the 
dried stems of the Mali palm put into a wooden framework, 
which worked at one end on a pin at the bottom and top, 
fitting into holes in the lintel and threshold. To the height 
of the knees the doorway was blocked up by two planks, to 
keep out the dogs, fowls, &c. These planks are often curiously 
carved. The huts, though high, were obstructed by a sort of 
wicker-work staging for storing grain lower than the head; 
80 that often forgetting this, in getting up, a blow on the 

S ricranium made them somewhat uncomfortable for any but 
ifirs. 

This stockade was but a small one, containing only about 
150 huts. 

We did not leave next day, but the day after we made a 
start, and soon came in sight of the Eshicomi Kiver (which is 
the Umkelinzi under another name). As it was unfordable m 
a straight line, and the native boats were too slight for the 
packages, we had to go up some distance to the ford, which we 
found to be about chest deep, and about 40 yards across. 

Blue water-lilies in bloom and with large round l^yes 
covered the stream in all directions, at times completely hiding 
it. Near the ford great quantities of the Mali palm were seen, 
making quite an imposing sight. 

After fording, we passed down the stream again, and ascended 
the hills that border the river on the opposite side, where we 
discovered outcrops of limestone. In the drift there was a 
reed fence for fishing purposes. The natives often obstruct the 
stream with these fences, leaving only small openings, into 
which they insert creels or fishing-baskets, which the fish 
coming up enter and are caught. 

We arrived at Mangorby’s stockade the same evening. Tins 
was built on the bank of the river, which had now widened to 
about 600 yards, and took the name of Inyarhimi. There were 
about 1000 inhabitants in this stockade. 

The Chobis are a fine race, lighter in colour than either the 
Tongas or the Zulus, and with more finely-cut lips and features. 
They are decidedly of the Basuto type, and do not belong to 
the same stock as most of 'the other natives of the country. 
They disfigure themselves frightfully by lines of lumps (le^ 
protuberant than knobs) down the centre of the forehead and 
nose, from ear to ear across the upper lip, and from ear to ^ 
across the chin. They have a loin-cloth hanging almost to the 
ground, a round shield, a powerful bow, and barb^ iron arroWr> 
tlioroughly' poisoned. 
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The womea wear heavy brass rings round the neck, wrists 
and ankles, with a short petticoat of blue calico, over 
which they put on what is now fashionable, called a “ pannier ” 
or “ peplum ” amongst us, namely, a piece of bark blanket cut 
into a V shape behind and before, so that the pointed ends 
shall hang down on each side. Where the country is less dis- 
turbed, they cultivate oranges, lemons, cabbages, and so forth, 
and possess cattle. 

After about four hours’ walk, we reached Matshunkulu’s 
stockade. This walk was along the Inyarhimi River, on the 
banks of which we found the village. 

Next day we made about five hours’ walk, to Singabagapa’s 
stockade, which was a very large one. Just before getting 
there we crossed a stream floAving into the Inyarhimi. 

This was the last stockade we stopped at ; but Matshunkn- 
lu’s is the largest and most densely inhabited. It contains, I 
should think, 1500 inhabitants. They all have great numbers 
of domesticated bees, whose hives are kept in the dwelling- 
huts. The bees fly about, and do not seem to be at all ill-tem- 
pered or hasty with their stings. 

The Inyarhimi River bears, as is usual amongst all these 
tribes of other than Zulu origin, a number of names until it 
enters the sea. From the ford downwards, for the 12 or 13 
miles which I saw, it is . about 600 yards broad, and 10 feet 
deep. Near the banks floating reeds grow, showing that there 
is But an imperceptible current. The natives describe it as 
continuing thus to the sea, but as being at Inkumbi’s fordable. 
The left bank is bordered by densely-bushed blufi-like rises ; 
but the other bank (though also densely wooded) appears to be 
more level. The country is of little value near the river, 
being mostly of AA’hite sand ; but it is thickly inhabited, and 
apparently produces great quantities of beeswax. There is 
no danger to white travellers in this country, and altogether 
the small strip known as the land of the Chobis is a most 
interesting part. It is altogether undescribed, and almost 
unknown to civilised men. Whether the Inyarhimi (or the 
Zavora of the charts) is sufficiently navigable at its month fijr 
the entrance of large decked boats is uncertain ; but should it 
be, a good trade could be carried on between it and Inbsmfaaii& 
Hi^^ tile Umkalingi and Imyampaluapali 
drainage, and one of these passes undmr the name of oe 
TPLuize, but which of the two I have not yet been able to 
determine. 

The whole course of this river and its confluents seems to be 
bordered by open grassy spaces, with pools of water and tre«i 
of vegetable ivory, where game is to be found. 

o 2 
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These natives work well in wood and iron. Their wooden 
drinkino' bowls are celebrated thronghout the country. They 
seem to live principally on manioc or cassava, which they eat 
both roasted and boiled. For summer use, when the manioc 
is apt to be watery and uneatable, they break up the root and 
dry it in the sun. In this state, when raw, it tastes like arrow- 
root biscuit, and when pounded into flour, it makes a good 
sort of bread, and is, in fact, the only native production that 
is sufficiently glutinous to form bread in our sense of the 
word. 

A day’s delay now occurred, as the next stage was a very 
long one. About fifty men had arrived, with whom we started, 
leaving some loads behind. We ascended the rises that border 
the river, and found them about 200 feet above its level. Pass- 
ing on &st through native clearings, and then through dense 
bush, we came to a marshy stream, which is the same as that 
formerly described as entering the Inyarhimi near Singaba- 
gapa’s, but now about 5 miles back. It appears to rise in the 
Sate a few miles farther on. 

We now passed over a sandy and bushy ridge to extensive 
open ground, or rather a grassy flat with stunted ivory palm, 
called Inyansuna. Four miles over this brought us to a. 
running stream flowing from the north, called Monjo, 18 feet 
wide and 12 inches deep. It enters the Inyarhimi. The 
waters are brackish. The flat now became covered with pools, 
sometimes fresh and sometimes salt. The formation was are- 
naceous limestone. A large lagoon or salt lake had evidently 
been the former occupant of this tract. Some game was seen, i 

consisting of quaggas and gnus. We were not able to get 5 

across to the habitations on the other side that night, and were | 

therefore obliged to camp out under a clump of trees. Next j 

morning’s walk, still over the flat, brought us again to the ; 

sandy ridges that surround it, and to my former path. We | 

rested at a kraal during the heat of the day, and towards after- | 

noon started again. We had not gone more than a mile on | 

this fearfully sandy tract before we espied a bare stretch of | 

loose sand, extending, as we imagined, 4 or 5 miles in front of I 

us. This staggered us altogether, and therefore we determined . ^ 
to wait for the cool of the day. When we did cross it we s 

discovered that it was the bed of a desiccated lake, the bottom I 

being quite hard, and composed of the usual sandy clay of the > 

limestone formation that crops out in all directions. It is called | 

Inyatsaki. It appears that I bad skirted it on my former down- 
ward journey, and crossed the Eshigibi stream, which flows into 
it, and was then spread out into a large brackish pool, which 
we now passed. A few minutes more brought us to the kraal. 
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■where we stayed for the night. Next day we made Mahonti’s 
Kraal. He is the Chief of Makwakwa, which district we had 
now entered. A strong stream — the Etusin — flowed from the 
north, past the kraal, and doubtless joins the Umkelingi 
River. 

The next two days, fever attacking me, we were delayed. 
As the goods travelled slowly, we arranged that they should 
go straight from Mahonti’s to a place called the Manhlin, about 
80 miles distant in a north-easterly direction ; as there were no 
Kafirs of Umzila’s between this station and that, the country 
being under Portuguese rule. 

left for Inhambane, striking my former route again at 
Maranjin’s on the Inyanombi River, and passing through the 
usual bush, and over sandy soil which was now (being in the 
Inhambane basin) more fertile. After leaving Mahonti’s, we 
passed up the reedy River Etusin to its source, and then entered 
a dense bush covering a rise on the road. We had water out 
of a hollow tree called Intokwi, which forms a landmark for 
miles around, as it overtops the rest of the bush. On the 17th 
of November we again arrived at Maxixe, Mr. Laforte’s farm, 
on the side of the bay opposite the town of Inhambane. 

We started again on the 25th of November, but did not go far. 
On the 26th, early, we arrived at Umzulumbu’s, a chief tributary 
to Umzila. 

I have omitted to mention that about 7 miles after leaving 
Maxixe we crossed the Inyanombi River, lower down than 
Maranjin’s, and soon after the Pipan stream flowing into it. 

After a long and tedious dispute with a chief about bearers, 
it was not until the 27th of December that Mr. Dubois was able 
to get any, and then only fifty-eight. They arrived on the 1st of 
January, and, on the 3rd I started, leaving my man Matthew 
in charge of the remainder of the goods. 

Immediately after leaving, I began to ascend a high ridge or 
hill through dense bush and clearings of red sandy soil. On 
the top a fine view of the ocean was obtained. This spot the 
barometer showed to be 860 feet above the sea, which is quite 
an unusual elevation when the extraordinary general flatness of 
the country is considered. The whole coast, from Natal up- 
wards, is bordered by a ridge corresponding to that near D^ 
ban, and called "tbe ' Berea.” At times portkniB of 
lie detached from the mainland, and form islands, such as Inyak 
and Bazaruta. In Natal, and throughout the Zulu country, 
this ridge is backed by hills rising higher, step by step, towards 
the interior ; but from St. Lucia Bay northward, towards the 
Zambesi, the back country is a sandy flat, covered with boA ; 
tlie mountainous country lying farther away towards tiie in- 
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terior, until the Limpopo is reached, when it is distant 200 
miles from the coast. Ws coast-ndge is composed of blown 
sea sand, fertilised in some places by the decomposition ol iron- 
stone and vegetable debris, and thus assuming a red colour. At 
other places, again, it remains in its original sterility, ims 
ridge encircles inhambane, in a kind ot basin of fertile soil , 
but as a rule, this vast plain may be characterised as a “ 
gat^ desert.” This great limestone plain of South-east Alnca 
is hemmed in by the mountains to the west, and is somewhat 
curtailed towards the north by an extensive spur thrown out by 
them towards the coast, and called Gorongosi, to the north oi 
Sofala, and near the ZambesL It seems also, from different 
travellers’ accounts, to extend northwards, along the coast, even 
to Abyssinia, being more or less broad in different localities. 

On the other side of this rise the view was terminated by a 
sea of bush, extending to the horizon, and there drawing a 
straight line similai- to that seen on the ocean. The blue colour 
of the distance adds to the illusion of its being a sea-view, the 
ridge apparently falling away here, and rising again a few miles 

farther on. , j a 

The next day’s walk was, as usual, through bush, sand, and 
open spaces, with grass and ivory palms. The succeeding dayj. 
about noon, we crossed a marshy stream called Kita, or Umatehi 
(lat. s. 23° 16'), which goes into the sea to the east. I notice 
this particularly, because the maps extant are entirely wrong 
with reference to this coast. Such information as is given is m- 
correct as to position, and many mythical streams and moiin- 
tains ornament the sheets. This country is called the Dibim 
To find out the name of any district rightly is usually a difiScult 
task, as I have been told, by the most astute scholars of the 
native tongue. That fact, together with the loss of my Journals, 
will account for the paucity of district names throughout my 
travels. 

On the 4th of January I came to some people of quite an- 
other tribe, and, in fact, of different race, calling themselves 
Malongwe, or Marongw i, and being of the Basutotype; those in 
the Portuguese territory being runaways from the “ Manhlin 
and Hlengin ” adjoining. They build the walls of their huts 
of bark. Stakes are driven in, two and two together, in » 
chcle the size of the intended hut, and a piece of bark having 
been stripped from a tree is flattened by the action of heat, and 
bent into the shape required, and when placed between the two 
uprights it is kept in its shape. The circle being completed 
thus forms the walls, which are about 3 feet high. The roof is 
then placed upon it, and the hut is complete. There hute ^ 
usually very small. The insides are often so filled with impea*- 
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menta, the floor, withal, so broken, and the walls so buggy- 
looking, that I always declined sleeping in them ; and now made 
my bed under some fine baobabs, that stood in the clearing, 
dwarfing, by their giant proportions, men into ants. 

Another curious custom is to draw snuff up their nostrils 
through a long hollow hone (from a bird’s wing), about 18 
inches long, which they hold in their right hand, and having 
previously thrown the snuff into their left, they thus take it up. 
Several can, of course, snuff at once by this plan from the same 
palm. They usually wear the bone on their necklace of charms 
and other dirty-looking rubbish, each piece of which is an in- 
fallible “ fetish ” for some purpose or other. They wear the 
loin-leather of the interior tribes of this type. This loin-leather 
has a most curious appendage, or ornament, as I suppose they 
would call it, sticking out behind like a tail or stump. It is 
composed of one, or sometimes two, heart-shaped leathers, the 
size of the palm of the hand, ornamented with brass, and pro- 
jecting in a most obtrusive manner, which must be seen to be 
realised. 

No water was to be had at this kraal except that procured 
from the hollows in the baobab trees. I had heard of the 
“ Hlenga ” country as a term synonymous with thirst and 
hunger, and every privation pertaining to a desert ; but until 
now I had not realised their proximity. As the water was 
stinking, I did not enjoy my very simple meal so well as usnaL 
In these waterless tracts the natives take advantage of the 
natural aptitude of the baobab to form large hollows, and en- 
large these artificially by fire and adze, to catch the rainwatOT. 
When the supply fails they go to the river, and live there untS 
their reservoirs are filled by the next wet season’s rain, such as 
it is ; but this is an almost rainless country, though the s^, 
from 10 o’clock in the day till sunset, is constantly filled with 
cumulus clouds. These clouds, however, float onwards towards 
the hills, leaving to these thirsty lands only the benefit of th^ 
fleeting shadows. I account for it in this way : the forests, or 
woods, which universally cover these plains, are mostly scattered, 
and the trees of a straggling, ill-leaved description, called eith® 
Umtonto, or Umtshanatsi (Mopani), which throw little shad% • 
even in the summer season when they are in leaf. The 
ming hot slig^ elevathm ateve toe am, 
heated by the snn, which causes a great ascent of rarefied 
and consequently a vacuum. The air from the sea being cooletr 
drifts along, and being moist, forms these heavy masses of ctood 
which, meeting no elevations in their passi^ westward, 
through an equalised temperature, and deposit none of 
moisture until they meet the hills, where being forced iitfo * 
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colder stratum, they condense, and fall in the form of drizzling 
rain. Such was actually the case, as I found when I afterwards 
reached the mountains. After sunset, until the early morning 
hours, a calm prevails, the sea and land becoming of equal 
temperature. 

Towards morning, the land having radiated its heat more 
rapidly than the sea, is actually the colder of the two, and 
sends forth a feeble breeze, which dies away again as the 
sun heats the earth. In the mountains plenty nearlv always 
reigns ; though perhaps, as was the case when I went past, the 
people of the plains had reaped no crops for two or three years, 
except in favoured localities. 

The route now passed out of the actual territory of the Portu- 
gue^, which ends about lat. 22'’ 50' s. into the Manblin, or Um- 
zila s country. Next day I passed over a large grassy space, 
which the Kafirs said had been at one time full of cattle, until 
Shoshongane (Manukuza) attacked and plundered them of their 
property, I saw the remains of old cattle kraals. There was 
an old well about 4 miles from the kraal. 

Proceeding over a sandy, bushy tract, bearing traces of the 
pMsage of elephants, I came, on the 11th of January, to Imboban’s 
Kraal. Matshenisa was the petty chief in charge of the district, 
and his kraal was still 12 miles more to the west. The chief of 
the whole of Manhlin was Sifooku, or Siconyan, 

The water at this kraal was brought from a well about 2 
miles away, and was clear and good. The w ell itself w'as about 
20 feet deep, showing a loose, chalky formation above, and a bard 
limestone below, in long blocks, lying imbedded in stuff Jihe 
the upper debris. When the water is first drawn from the well, 
though apparently clear and good, it smells most abominably; 

^ hours becomes sweet. 

There is a fine outcrop of hard limestone here, with great 
quantities of fossils, of which I broke off some specimens ; but 
the rock itself was too tough to break, and I had no cold chisels 
to cut them out with. 

The natives here have a novel way of huntino-. They pro- 
cure a vegetable resin, or gum, and lay it in the paths frequented 
by the smaller antelopes, ihey say that the game step in it» 
and that after a time their boots crack and become sore, nod 
then they can be caught with the hand, I think a more feasible 
explanation is that they get their feet so clogged with leaves 
and sticks that they cannot iim. Mr. Dubois says that he him- 
self has caught game running over pot clay after heavy ram, so 
that it is credible that they may hunt in this way. 

Great quantities of different kinds of drinks are made out erf 
the wild fruits, which ripen mostly at this season. One, from 
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the seed of the india-rubber creeper, is slightly acid, but very 
palatable on a hot day, and is called Imbunga. Another, called 
Umtshanjowa, I think I have already described. Then there is 
that from the fruit of the water-boom, and others too numerous 
to mention. In fact, fruit in a Tonga’s mind is synonymous 
with drink, and they turn everything of that kind into it. My 
list of the wild fruits is lost. 

There were two Albino children at this kraal, a boy and a 
girl, the latter about 15 years of age. I only mention this fact 
to remark that there are an extraordinary number of them 
amongst the Tongas in this country. 

It appears that the whole district was disturbed because its 
Zulu governor (Inhlamvogazi) was in it ; which meant, further, 
that 200 hungry Zulus were running about in all directions, 
plundering the Tongas ; and, besides, that the chief was 
demanding tribute. The only kraal that had a goat in its pos- 
session was the one we were staying at, and that was only be- 
cause, when Inhlamvogazi’s messenger came to demand goats 
and fowls, we told him to right about face and go back, or we 
would thrash him On the 17th I went to the chiefs kraal, and 
saw this Inhlamvogazi, the Zulu governor, and taxed him with 
stopping our road, and so on. He denied it, and said he was 
desirous of assisting us. He gave us a goat, and appeased our 
wrath by a smooth tongue. 

Nevertheless, we got no men, and therefore we determined to 
leave the goods to their fate, and proceed to Umzila’s by our- 
selves, and complain that we could not get on. No one was to 
be hired, or otherwise procured, to go there instead, so that we 
had no alternative. Accordingly, on the 28th, we started alone, 
as both Umzila’s messengers, who had the general direction of 
the route, refused to leave the packages. All the baggage we 
had amounted to ten loads, so that, though the usual system of 
carriage from kraal to kraal was adopted, we made pretty good 
walking, but were, of course, obliged to submit in our course to 
such roundabout ways as the bearers chose to take us. As we 
left the coast, the country, though still as flat as ever, became 
more interesting, and the soil was apparently better. Sometimes 
dense bush was met with; but generally the country was covered 
witji scattered trees, in many instances attaining to the dign^ 
of a foeeirt. Some file fimilies of beifiab frees 
almost daily. 

Water was extremely scarce, especially firom Matshenisa’s 
westwards. In many places it is procured entirely from the 
hollows in the larger trees ; an uncertmn source of supply. Con- 
sequently in the drier season many of the more direct paths 
between places are closed, and travellers have tterefore to wib- 
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mit entirely to the natives’ guidance, though the compass shows 
that they are turning and twisting about from day to day. For 
several days together we had to drink the tree-water, and at 
other times the water caught off the smoky thatch of the huts, 
which was still more horrible. 

The Tonga (common) Kafirs invariably build their huts 5 or 
6 miles from any permanent water, though in summer pools 
supply their wants more readily. In the dry seasons these pools 
evaporate ; thus bodies of tJmgonis, or Zulus, that roam over 
the country in the dry season, levying tribute upon the Tongas, 
are too much encumbered by the burden of carrying water to 
stop long. They cannot make the Tongas do it for them, for 
beyond the head man of the kraal, and one woman, none are to be 
fovmd, as they run away to distant parts of the bush until their 
neighbourhood is rid of these marauders, and then return to 
their homes again. 

AVe came again across much fresh elephant spoor, hut saw 
nothing in the shape of game. Occasionally strips of fine black 
land would be passed, but as a rule the soil was red and sandy. 
We saw many outcrops of limestone-rock which would make 
respectable marble. 

^^veral places were infested by a large grasshopper, like a 
cricket, which lives in holes in the sand. The noise they make 
is quite distracting at times, and the tremor they cause in the 
air and the ground was sometimes so great as to shake the sur- 
face of my mercury in the artificial horizon to an inconvenient 
degree. They are exceedingly alert and difficult to catch, but 
with a lantern and a heavy stick I usually managed to despatch 
the forty or fifty in my immediate neighbourhood, and thffli 
make my observations in peace. 

The 1st of February found us at Pdan’s Kraal, where they 
were celebrating a “ wake,” much to our disgust. It is custom- . 
^y when a native dies for all his friends and relatives to the 
mst degree of consanguinity to assemble and cry over his corpse. 
Ko matter if he is buried, and they arrive a month afterwards, 
they still cry. A\ hen the death is announced, the women imme- 
diately Cl y, “ My baboo, ta, ta, ne !” and keep up a sort of low 
song all the time, breaking out at interv^ with the “My 
baboo !” The men sit calmly by, looking on ; but the women 
keep up a constant howl, and every now and then run frantically 
about the kraal, dragging an old piece of rao- or skin (which is 
supposed to represent their clothes) in the 'Sirt. This is kept 
up till the new moon appears, with which the wake ceases. 
They are considered unclean until they have taken potions from 
the wizard ot the district, who attends to administer them- 
Usually the beginning of the wake is plentifully supplied with* 
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goats and beer ; but both these in this district are as scarce as 
the rain. 

On the 3rd, having arrived at Umkingwa’s Kraal, they said 
we could not go direct, but must turn up to Sifook’s, as there 
was no water on the other road for three days’ walk. We calmly 
submitted. The country again became poor and sandy, though 
the water was better and more plentiful ; but stiU always some 
miles distant from the kraals. 

On the 4th we arrived at Sifook’s, the head of the Bila-Kulu 
tribe, and chief of the Manhlin. We found the kraal situate on 
the banks of the Gabulu (not Gavuru, as the Portuguese persist 
in calling it), lat. s. 22° 16'. In the most recent maps there are 
several considerable streams placed between this and the Sabi, 
running in separate courses to the sea direct, and which are 
entirely mythical. The Gabulu rises about the 23rd parallel 
of lat. s., and flowing parallel with the sea, empties itself north 
of Bazaruta Island, into a place marked Maramone Bay on the 
charts, about lat. s. 21° 7'. Doubtless the river has been 
touched at several places by traders, and being generally within 
10 or 15 miles of the coast, was thought to be a sej)arate river 
at each place, and to go straight to the sea. Thus tins one river 
has been cut up into several in the maps. As I before remarked, 
the coast is bordered by a ridge of hills. The Gabulu, being 
merely a long reedy marsh, though deep, has no current, and 
could not force this rampart until approaching the Sabi, whose 
more powerful waters had levelled the passage, and it was thus 
enabled to find an exit. It is navigable for boats some distance 
up to the Makoban district, not far from here. The island of 
Bazaruta being too barren for cultivation, the inhabitants depend 
entirely upon this district for their supplies. There are no 
rivers flowing into the sea between Inhambane and the Gabulu 
mouth, except the little stream Kita. 

On the night of our arrival we witnessed a most magnificent 
aurora austrahs, a very unusual thing in so low a latitude. The 
whole of the southern sky for 60° round the pole, and more still 
towards the zenith, was of a brilliant rose-colour, with waving 
bands of white that waxed and waned alternately, and almost 
extended to the zenith itself at one time in broad belts, and then 
^ more brilliant stripes. It lasted until the vaoi$^ 

l^t Mkliterated it. • « ’ 

The river here is about 8 feet deep ; but, with the exceptK^ 
of a small open space in the middle, no water is to be seen 
for reeds. It is about 70 yards wide. We noticed sta^i 
here about 6 feet high, with ladders to them. We were <&- 
cussing their use, when- we saw the men and women make fiuMi 
beneath, and ascend into the smoke to sleep. This was to ice^ 
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the mosquitoes away. We did not find them at all troublesoiM ; 
but perhaps there are seasons when they may be so. A party 
of hmters came back from the chase with several small ante- 
lopes killed with their poisoned arrows. The wound is simply 
ci^ut. The meat is quite eatable and good. If the wound is 
not cut out the meat becomes bitter, but is still wholesome. 

On the 7th of February we left Sifook s, and struck to the 
west, passing through park-like scenery, the trees being large and 
scattered, and the soil and grass better. But it was a land ot 
thirst, so much so, that we had an extra supply of bearers to 
carry water. On our arrival at Matimhanyana s in the altonocm, 
we found that we had entered the Hlenga tribe, and that he 
was one of them. To our surprise the water was good, and 
(what was more remarkable) obtained from the hollows in ^ 
baobab trees. There were some fine ones here. One I measu^ 
was 85 feet high and 35 feet in circumference; but another, 
though not so high, measured 61 feet round. The soil was rM 
and sandy, and (though the climate is arid) it appeared to be 

fertile. , . . , , , Vv,!.. 

It is a curious circumstance in the district that bao^ns 
generally indicate habitations. Even in those cases where there 
are no inhabitants now, traces of ancient cultivation about them 
can always be discovered. The probability is that these tr^ 
naturally collect in groups at distances apart, and that in tto 
universally flat and bushy country they serve as landmark^ 
around which the natives congregate even where the water is 


no inducement for them to do so. 

The Hlenga tribe are essentially ^ople of the bush, more w 
than any others. In most parts of it they live almost entirely 
upon meat, and are like bloodhounds in the chase. Should ea 
animal be hit so as to drop blood, they follow it, and sleep on 
the spoor until they get it. They seem able, like vultures, to 
find meat apparently beyond human ken. Many a time I have 
had great difficulty in keeping even one to guide me when ihey 
saw vultures like specks in the sky trending in straight lines 
to carrion perhaps miles away. 

They have an ingenious way of laming elephants, and tnW 
shooting them with poisoned arrows. In the elephant 
they make holes about the size of an elephant’s foot, in the 
centre of which they plant a stake. The elephant steps n^n 
it, and is lamed. The stick coming out of the ground ratnCT 
than out of the foot, remains protruding, and of co^se hurts 
the animal every time he attempts to walk. He remains, there- 
fore, standing until they approach and shoot him. , i +• « 

On the 8th and 9th we passed over some fine undulm^ 
country, with a chocolate-coloured soil and magnificent grass. 
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Water was still scarce, and usually obtained from trees in the 
winter; though from the green rushy dips in the ground 
plenty could probably be procured by digging a few feet. 
The crops appeared to be shrivelled up by drought, and past 
all recovery. 

We arrived at Umhazwi’s, Chief of North-east Hlenga, and 
found the whole place full of Umgonis, and the poor Tonga 
Chief at his wit’s end. Nevertheless, we were treated weU, and 
had good though muddy water. As a rule, we slept in the 
open air. 

On the 11th we slept at a kraal which got its water from one 
of those deep limestone wells that seem beyond the powers of 
the present inhabitants to dig. Apparently a superior race once 
lived here, and left these tokens of their former presence, 
together with the rough handicrafts that the Hlengas and Man- 
dandas^are celebrated for now; such as the manufacture of 
knives and other iron work, and of cotton-stuffs. The kraal 
was quite 4 miles from the well. 

The country continued good, 'vith large out-crops of marble- 
like Umestone, which was in one place regularly crystallised 
and well formed. 

Arriving in the evening at a kraal, we found it deserted, and 
could discover no water. We therefore had to go about 24 
hours without any ; — no joke with the thermometer at 108° in 
the shade, and after perspiring so freely from walking. 

On the 14th the soil became poorer, but water more plentiful. 
The country was now varied by mounds, made apparently by 
ants originally, but which were now quite equal to small lulls. 
Thoms became more plentiful ; the bush hitherto having been 
thornless. We made a good march of 12 hours, and got 
to Inyampamban’s Kraal, where we had been told Messrs. 
Beningfield and Skilbeck were staying, shooting elephants. 
We found them both in good health, and enjoying themselves 
greatly. As we were in want of rest, we stayed until after they 
had left for home on the 2nd of March, and on the 6th we con- 
tinued our journey. 

The early mornings now became so cold that we were glad 
of a blanket, an article that had been cast aside since September 
last. A go<^ warm coat was also found acceptable at starti^ 
in the mcmiiigB. « . ij * 

A 15-miIe walk, over a grassy and sandy country dottea 
clumps of bush, brought us to the Sabi, the descent to which 
was down precipitous limestone bluffs some 250 feet in height. 
Having been so long on dreary flats, these bluffs pesentw a 
pleasing contrast ; backing one another until lost in the dim 
horizon, and with the Sabi flowing between them fonnu^ a 
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fine view ; tlie water so blue and its bare sandy bed so yellow; 
and the whole framed in by hills covered by forest. A pecu- 
liarly deep valley, with a dry gully at the bottom, joins the 
river here. The district is called Impanzi. Umgonis live in 
the valley, so that we had no difficulty in getting fowls and 
other food, as we had amongst the Tongas, who are robbed of 
everything by these Umgonis. 

The bed of the Sabi was about 1000 yards across ; but the 
stream of water in it was not more than 100 broad and 4 feet 
deg) ; the rest of the width being sand. 

THie bills on the banks of the Sabi are but slightly raised 
above the plain, and can only be ascertained to be so by the 
view obtained on each side, east and west, to the horizon over a 
sea of rolling bush. 

Soon after starting on the 7th we crossed the Korwah on, a 
fallen tree, which is a stream flowing from the south. On the 
8th we reached Sondaba’s Kraal at Inyaveni, a spot well known 
from a large marsh or pond in the valley on this side of the 
Sabi, and bearing that name. We found here a good host, 
who gave us a sheep, and offered me a tusk of ivory, which I 
declined accepting. 

Here, for the first time since leaving the Limpopo, our 
coffee was ground between stones. Hitherto, the country beii^ 
stoneless, the natives used for this purpose the wooden pestle 
and mortar in which they pound their corn. 

On the 9th we crossed the Sabi, which is here in lat. 21° 
18' s., and runs apparently east. It was waist deep. It is quite 
unnavigable ; for although the bed is about a mile broad, there 
is very little water in it, being mostly sand. 

We now entered the Mandanda tribe, who extend all up the 
north bank of the river to the hiUs, but not much farther 
north, as the Mandowa reach from Sofala to the hills. When- 
ever the country was well inhabited we made but little pro- 
gress, because the bearers only carried from kraal to kraal, and 
consequently we suffered many delays. 

The valley of the Sabi is bordered oh each side by limestone 
bluffs, one of which is very conspicuous on the north side rf 
the river, and about 3 miles above the point where we crossed 
it. Our route lay westward, not far from the banks of the 
Sabi ; though the drainage emptied itself to the north-east into 
the Gorongosi. 

On the 11th we crossed the source of the Upimbi, an affluent 
of the Gorongosi, and on several succeeding days drank the 
water of other affluents, though we did not cross or see theffl- 
Low rises running north-east seem to divert their waters 
towards the sea. 
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The latest maps, those of Dr. Petermann, erroneously give 
the Gorongosi as running into the sea at Sofala. It empties 
itself into the sea at about lat. 20° 28' s., some 9 or 10 miles 
south of that place. The cape at its entrance can be seen 
from the north point of Chuluwan Island. The river is navi- 
gable for some distance; but no trade is carried on there, as the 
Portuguese are afraid of the Umgonis or Zulu inhabitants. 
It drains the plains between the Bosi and Sabi rivers, an area 
of about 6000 square miles, and a poor sandy district of alter- 
nate bush and open grassy spots with pools of water. Game, 
including elephants, is plentiful in it. Hippopotami inhabit 
the deeper pools and stretches of the river. 

Immediately on crossing the Sabi we entered the Mandanda 
tribe, who dress with the Basuto loin-leather, and file their 
upper teeth to a point. On the forehead, between the eyes, 
they mark themselves with a V-shaped series of bumps, and 
also sometimes on their cheeks. 

Just along our route water was extremely scarce, though to 
the left was the Sabi, and to the right the Gorongosi. We were, 
however, on account of the necessity for bearers, obliged to 
proceed along the line of Tonga kraals, and, as before remarked, 
these people purposely live as far away from the water as is 
compatible with existence. 

At Tibil’s Kraal we witnessed the making of cotton cloth. 
The cotton is an indigenous plant. Three species are found 
growing wild: one the real cotton of commerce, another a 
creeper, and a third a small tree ; all having the true leaf and 
flower of the cotton plant. The yam is spun by hand with a 
piece of stick, having a square piece of tortoiseshell or lead on 
the end. The loom (if such it can be called) consists merely of 
a few pronged sticks driven into the ground, and having the 
web stretched from end to end on cross-pieces. The woof, being 
wound on a stick resembling a large netting-needle, is alter- 
nately passed to and fro. The only ingenious part is the method 
of getting the web to cross and recross, which is done with a 
flat stick threaded through each alternate strand, and pressed 
down to allow the woof to pass to and fro as required. The 
manuMcture is limited to making the long strips worn by the 
men ^ loin-cloths, 3 feet in length by 18 inches wide. 

coarse, but clean and white. «, 

On the 1^1 we entei^ Hmtnpi’s disfa:k^ called 'WHgHtSStt 
on account of the dense bush which prevails in it. This bosh 
is full of untapped india-rubber creepers. Besides the dense 
bush and want of water, the most noticeable features are 
swarms of red ants, which literallj cover the ground, b^t% 
attracted thither by the equally plentiful white ants upon' wlueh 
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they prey. No sooner does a tree fall in these regions than it 
is immediately eaten np, and converted into a skeleton of red 
sand by the termites. The natives are so harassed by leopards 
that the women are even afraid to weed their gardens in the 
daytime. At night every door is shut and fastened, and the 
hnt doors there are built of hewn wood, purposely strong to 
redst these animals. In the morning, just as we were starting, 
a leopard of some kind took a fowl from the gate, and rushed 
into the bush with it. 

Since leaving Makwakwa, near Inhambane, we had scarcely 
seen a thoroughly open Umtonto wood ; and lately the bush 
had been so dense that our sticks and hands found constant em- 
ployment in protecting our eyes ; but on the 17th we entered 
a long stretch of open Umtonto woods, and felt quite relieved, 
and able to stretch our limbs. The barometer indicated a 
steady rise of level for the last two days, though it was quite 
imperceptible to the senses ; but now we began to fancy the ait 
became lighter, and at last we were refreshed by the sight of 
high, grassy hills to the west, about 30 miles away. Tins was 
the timber-clad Sipungambili, some few miles beyond which lay 
Umzila’s Kraal, On the left hand was a depression, or valley, 
called Intern bila, and on the right ridges of pebble and concrete 
limestone. The path crossed many torrent-beds, dipping to the 
left. The crops looked splendid, and all was fresh and green. 
Here I first saw my predictions as to rainfall confirmed ; for the 
first rain fell from these masses of cumulus that daily flew over 
the face of the thirsty plains below. 

We crossed the first affluent of the Bosi, the Timbelifl, now 
standing in pools, but in the rainy season a running stream. 
Following this down through a fertile and well-inhabited 
country, we crossed the Murgis at the confluence of the two 
streams, and slept at Zunumbu’s. The Murgis flows directly 
into the Bosi over a bed of trap, with eruptive dykes of another 
igneous rock of a serpentine character. This black trap dyke 
is the only one visible in the district, though this rock is doubt- 
less the elevating agent, and the serpentine or phosphoritic erup- 
tion appears to have broken through and overlaid it. The next 
day, after crossing a small stream, an extremely stony ridge of 
porphyry and serpentine was amended, until the path at the 
highest point was 1500 feet above the sea, as indicated by the 
barometer. There were peaks 200 or 300 feet higher ; so that 
this ridge may be stated as betw'een 1500 and 1800 feet above 
the sea-level. The view from the western slope was one of the 
finest I have seen. Due west the valley seemed to open out 
into the plain, and nought but the horizon bounded the prospect. 
To the north, abrupt, wooded mountains, capping each otha", 
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were seen, until closed in by the grass-clad Sipungambili with 
its cap of timber. Turning to the east, the ridges appeared to 
end abruptly in a densely wooded cation, which debouched into 
the Bosi, whose abrupt and wooded banks seemed to close the 
view, Nearer at hand the broken ridge became less and less 
bushy, and ended in a rough, grassy knoll, with masses of grey 
rock in the foreground. Beneath, the valley of the Umswelisi 
lay, rolled out flat as a picture, with its meandering waters 
fringed by evergreen trees ; and it looked smiling and peaceful 
in the chequered frame. Descending the ridge we came to the 
banks of the river, and slept that night at Guegwekwi’s Kraal, 
nearly 800 feet above the sea. 

This valley of the Umswelisi is destined some day to be one 
of the most productive spots on this side of the continent. Sugar 
and coffee would succeed admirably here ; and from its elevated 
position I believe it will be found to be quite healthy. 

The Mandowa tribe, which inhabits all the hill country and 
the plains as far as Sofala, appears at one time to have been 
very powerful, though it submitted without fighting to the Zulu 
chief ’Cnaba, of Umsan, who fled hither from the Zulu country 
in Chaka’s time, and who was afterwards driven out by Manu- 
kuza, Umzila’s father. These people have a peculiar mann- 
&cture of coarse stuff made from the baobab bark, worked 
entirely by hand into large coverings. These are immensely 
heavy, but apparently of everlasting wear. The bark is steeped, 
beaten, and rubbed between the hands until it is properly tri- 
turated. It is then twisted on the thigh into strings, and wov® 
or plaited without mechanical aid into any sized cloth that may 
be required. 

On the 20th we crossed the Umswelisi, and ascended the 
densely bushed rise on its left bank. The Umswelisi is a fine 
clear stream, flowing over a rocky bed of porphyry and^ basalt. 
The flow of water was good, and would be suflicient to irrigate 
this great and fertile flat, and to turn mills ; for which latter 
purpose its rapid fall is admirably adapted. 

The path over the range on this side of the river is 1800 
above the sea, and points on it are quite 2000 feet. The fomfilr 
tion is still the same, and the soil red clay. 

Descending 400 feet we crossed the Shinike Kiver, 
^zeam, waist deep, and ascended 
oppose Bide. Here we found kraals, imd 
bananas, gingelly, and cereal crops, all in the highest stale 
productiveness. Passing two more streams, we ascended 
valley-like plateau, and stopped at Makuwan’s Kraal, m W 
Gwingi district. From this kraal, 2000 feet aboye 
three timber-clad peaks were seen to the wes^ called 
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Sipnngambili, and Silindi. Behind the latter lay Umzila’s 
TTraftl Having sent to announce our arrival to the King, we 
received a message that we were to remain where we were until 
he was prepared to receive us. Having waited a fortnight, we 
salt to say that unless placed nearer to him we should return 
home, as we were being starved here, and he was too distant to send 
to about it. We were at last allowed to come on to his kraal, 
mtuated at the sources of the XJmswelisi, and called Tshamats- 
hama, or Nodwengu ; Tshamatshama being its ancient and Tonga 
appellation, and the latter a Zulu innovation imitated from the 
name of the dwelling of Umpanda, the King of the Zulus. 

On leaving Makuwan’s we crossed one stream, and ascended 
the valley of another, until we neared its source under the 
Sipnngambili Peak, and then struck across the neck 3000 feet 
above the sea. From this neck a fine view is obtained. The 
bush-covered plains, more than 2000 feet below, seemed, from 
their flatness and dark-blue colour, more to resemble sea than 
land; and the dead level of the horizon, more than 50 miles 
distant, added to the illusion. To the north a cloud-capped, 
range of mountains burst upon the view, their sides appearing 
bare, and seamed with crevices. Apparently this range was at 
least 8000 or 9000 feet above the sea-level ; but, as the narra- 
tive will show, I afterwards discovered that it could not be more 
than 5000 feet. It is a striking landmark. Behind it appear 
other peaks, becoming more and more misty as their distance 
increases. This range is the Sita Tonga, and the highest point 
is Shimanimani, or Sihoyia’s Mountain. 

The most elevated plateau was now reached by us, ranging 
between 3300 and 3600 feet above the sea. The formation was 
sandstone — red in the lower parts, resting on the igneous rocks, 
and white above. On descending a ravine I found a bluish 
and green clay shale intervening between the red sandstone and 
the volcanic rocks ; those rocks being still of the usual phos- 
phoritic character, red or bluish-green, with numerous little 
round white crystalline spots throughout their substance. 

One thing that disagreeably impresses the traveller is the 
height and size of the grass growing on the slopes. So high, in 
fact, is it, that no view can ever be obtained of the country, and 
it forms quite an arched way, under which you pass along, 
opening a path with your stick and hands. The grass seeds, 
like javelins, descend in showers, and fill your clothes untD yon 
are nearly driven mad with the itching, and blinded as well. I 
thought a glass helmet would have been a useful headdress 
here. One cannot walk through it until 10 o’clock withoat 
getting as wet through as if you bad been through a river, the 
dews are so heavy. 
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We descended 800 feet into a ravine that night to sleep 
at some Mandowa hnts. The next morning, descending yet 
another 400 feet (1200 in all), we crossed a stream flowing to 
the right, and re-ascended the heights on the opposite side to 
3600 feet above the sea ; passed on, descending slightly, to the 
TJmswelisi again, and halted within 500 or 600 yards of TJm- 
zila’s Kraal on the 8th of April, 1872. 

In the afternoon a number of drunken councillors came down, 
and gave me two goats and much insolence, saying the King 
could not see us until bis messenger arrived with the goods. 
In the evening the King sent me a present of a forty-pound tusk 
of ivory, and to my companion three small ones. We asked 
where we were to sleep, but received no answer, and were left 
to take shelter under the canopy of heaven. Next day a 
messenger arrived, saying that we must return to the kraals in 
the hole ; but this I flatly refused to do. All the other kraals 
about being Royal ones, we were not allowed to go to them. At 
last, on the matter being reported to the Min^, he issued in- 
structions that we were to have the assistance of all the TongM 
to build huts wherever we liked, so long as it did not overlook his 
palace. Accordingly we selected a spot near a running stream, 
and put up a hut. Here we stayed until Saturday the 22nd of 
June, 1872, when we moved to the King’s immediate vicinity 
after two months and a half of waiting. 

The latitude of Umzila’s Kraal is 20° 23' s., and longitude by 
dead reckoning 32° 30' e. ; elevation by barometer and boiling- 
point 3200 feet above the sea. 

The long weary weeks at Tsamatshama were passed in forced 
idleness ; for so soon as the position was fixed by observation 
nothing more could be done. The grass was too high for suc- 
cessful sport, and moreover the work was too dangerous, as the 
buffaloes wounded on former occasions would lie in wait for 
the hunter on the next. 

Umzila occasionally sent over a cow or a goat ; and what with 
fowls, Kafir com, meal, and honey, we managed to subsat 
Sometimes a buffalo woidd be shot, or the lions kindly provided 
us with part of one. 

The view of the “ Sita Tonga ” range was so attractive thi^ 
although I knew that I should not get any guide or h(^ 
front' UaniiSa if ‘I ariced, I determined to '' 

Having so few Kafirs, I could only take one, wdid 
my sextant and mat. I started on the 20th of May. Follow- 
ing a path leading along a ridge running north, it nltiniatefy 
faded to nothing, and left us the alternative of returning, or 
forcing our way through gigantic grasa The only xneaiffl « 
getting along was to prera flie grass down firs^ stmid up*! 
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it ; while the sarsaparilla runners distributed throughout it 
several yards in length, with small hooked thorns, made it 
doubly mfficult thus to break through. Proceeding thus for an 
hour we struck upon a path which apparently led to some kraals 
far in the valley 1500 feet below. Luckily, as we were about 
making the descent, we stumbled upon a Mandowa, who had 
been in a drunken sleep since the night before. He guided us 
north-west across by buffaloes’ tracks, until we descended into 
the valley of the Umkurumatsi Stream — the same that we 
crossed in the deep gorge when we first passed up to the King’s 
residence. We slept at his huts that night, and had some 
umgoza for supper. 

IJmgoza is a kind of canary-seed plant, which, though taste- 
less and indigestible, makes a most intoxicating beer. Before 
being ground into meal it is roasted to soften it, or rather make 
it more brittle, as I suppose. The porridge is of a deep red- 
colour. The Tongas originally grew it solely for drinking pur- 
poses ; but now' that the Zulus rob them of their crops they 
cultivate nothing else, as it is almost uneatable, and, in fact, even 
to a^ Zulu, unpalatable. They are thus less bothered by their 
distinguished visitors, who would otherwise quarter themselves 
upon them until they had eaten up everything. 

Starting nest morning early, we passed upon the banks of 
the Bosi in a deep valley. The river is here bordered by steep 
precipices of sandstone and volcanic rocks ; the formation along 
the path being a red clay slate, with eruptive porphyritic rocks- 
After again losing our way and wandering about, the day drew 
tow'ards a close. Seeing smoke across the river, we made for it, 
and found some hunters feasting on a buffalo they had killed. 
The. meat, with water from the Bosi, made a late meal. The 
Bosi is a strong, rocky stream, knee-deep, and 30 yards wide 
even here, near its source. 

Hext morning these men guided us to the main path to 
U mshadsiha s Kraal, skirting the deep precipitous gorge of the 
Bosi, below a deep waterfall hard by. Passing on, w'C struck up 
the east side of the Bosi towards its source, passing two or three 
little streams bursting from the high stony ridge on the right 
hand. On the left, across the Bosi, extended the bare grassy 
plateau, gradually rising until it overhung the valley of the 
kSabi, only about 25 miles to the west. This fine high plateau 
is totally uninhabited, though the huts still remaining testify 
to the recent flight of the Tonga inhabitants. Turning to the 
right over a neck, or rather along a ridge, taking a bend 
towards the north-west, the path crossed the flat, and paped 
along its side, with the waters now running towards the right 
into a large drain that skirted the foot of high hills bounding. 
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the view eastwards. Following this valley down, and emerging 
on a fine plain, we came upon a stream flowing from the west 
through a gap in the ridge which I crossed, and emptying 
itself into the Bosi. I had now descended more than 1000 
feet ; this plain being just 2000 feet above the sea. 

It immediately struck me as being admirably adapted for a 
township. At the back, rolling hills dipped eastwards, and a 
fine strong river drained it completely, and afforded a fall for 
water supply, for irrigation, and for mill purposes. This journey 
also further developed its suitability on account of its accessi- 
bility from the plains. Passing on 2 or 3 miles, and slightly 
ascending, we were suddenly brought into view of a stony but 
well-inhabited valley, with a strong stream flowing along its 
bottom. Descending by an easy slope, and occasionally passing a 
block of porphyry or serpentine, we came to the bottom amongst 
fertile fields of maize and sorghum. This is the Inyowtshia (or 
Inyahaoxo, or Inhaoxo of the Portuguese), and was formerly 
under an independent Queen named Mafussi, who is now subject 
to Umzila. Having no one with me from Umzila, I was almost 
refused accommodation for fear I might be running away from 
him. Ultimately, however, I was provided with one of their 

J eculiar huts, built on poles about 6 feet above the ground. 

he inside, though small, was scrupulously clean, and the floor 
was of earth laid on poles and reeds. Here I had supper on 
Kafir-corn porridge, with a relish of ground gingelly seed. As 
it is diflScult even for a native to swallow porridge down 
“neat,” the sauce was the more acceptable to me. These 
people invariably have some relish to their farinaceous food, 
which they call “ umtshobila,” and which is more often a stewed 
rat than anything else. Their mode is to screw up a bit <rf 
porridge and dip it into the sauce, and then swallow it. 

In Dr. Petermaim’s map, Inhaoxo and Mafussi are both shown, 
but near the sea; whereas this Mafussi and Inhaoxo (or In- 
yowtshia, as we should pronounce it) is at least 120 miles from 
tiofala. This stream or river empties itself into a larger one, 
which we crossed next day, and which runs into the Lusiti sA 
no great distance ahead. The mountains called Shimanimani* 
which are the higher peaks of the range called Sihoyia’s Moanr 

walk. Alt alieady I began to fed that I had 

their height, as I had now descended to about 1200 feel ahof® 

the sea. 

Turning to the left, or north-west, into a bushy or brobM 
country, and crossing a steep ridge, we descended to some kiaalf 
in a most picturesquely-wooded glen, with a gurgling 
splashing along its sinuous course. Here they were reapi^ au 
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parlv crop. I was Hospitably entertained, and bad a feast of 
tbicLskimed lemons, wbicb are found in most of tbe valleys of 
Se 8tSrr.m.ing ’into the tasiti. These termed the seece 

+n mv Dorrid. 2 f 6 on tliis occssioii. <> • • i* 

' While on tbe Lusiti we beard vague rumours of ruins existing ; 
and these lemon-trees seem to warrant the supposition. 

At Tsamatshama, or rather at the Igandi Kraal, there is a very 
fine lemon-tree at least fifty years old. I could ascertain nothing 
definite about these ruins, as directly any inquiries were made 
the narrators immediately ceased to discuss them, or became 
aware that they were talking on a torbidden topic. 1 thi^ 
there can be but little doubt but that Mahommedan rums ot the 
ancient Monomatapa’s people exist between this and the Ororon- 
gosi. Being in an official capacity and without attendants, i 
thought it best to desist from creating suspicions, with the hop 
of approaching the subject at some future time, when i might 

be better prepared. ... • t no 

Eight under the Shimanimani, in one of the most picturesque 
spots that I have seen in South Africa (and I have seen most' 
of them), I found Imboougwan’s Kraal. Imboougwan is the 
Zulu governor of the district around Sofala, and the terror ot 
the Portuguese. His late removal to this place has relieved the 
“ Sofalans ” from a constant tremor of fear that used to posset 
them. He gave me nothing to eat, and put me into a hunter s , 
temporary shanty to sleep ; I therefore arose in the morning 
with an unpleasing lightness about the stomach, and 
enviable temper. He came down to have a look at the English 
man, upon which I spit upon the ground (a dire insult), a^ 
called uim every ill Kafir name I could think of, and walked 
off. He hallooed after me, “ Here, white man ; there are a tew 
hippopotami in the Lusiti ; they are my cattle ; you must no 
shoot them.” I replied that I would shoot every one, and 

marched on. . . i* i 

A mile from the kraal we struck the Lusiti, a fine large 
stream, flowing over a bed of boulders. Passing up the tenx 
about 2 miles, we reached the confluence of the Haroni EiV*w 
with it ; the Lusiti taking a great bend here to the left, ad 
apparently coming through the hills in a westerly direction, an 
the Haroni coming from the north or north-west along ^ 

of the Shimanimani, from whence it takes its rise. Behind m 
Shimanimani another great peak — Gundi-Inyanga (Shave-tne' 
Moon) is seen. I fancy the Lusiti takes its rise in that 
tain. A finer scene than the Shimanimani can scarcely 

I^liad now descended to between 1100 and 1200 feet 
the sea. This mountain then shot up quite 3500 feet above 
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in a sheer wall. I went up the Haroni Valley some distance, 
crossing the Lusiti and Haroni at their confluence ; but seeing 
the gigantic precipices and confused mass of mountains and 
rocks, I came to the conclusion that a month’s or six weeks’ 
hard work would only make a commencement of their complete 
exploration. I therefore determined to leave that field for the 
future operations of myself, or for some more fortunate explorer. 
To say that this piece of country is full of interest is but ex- 
pressing a tame opinion of its geographical and geological 
features. I consider this peculiar basin of mountains as forming 
the source of the Bosi, one of the most interesting problems of 
modem geography. By its proper exploration a knowledge 
will be obtained of vast regions of healthy country closely 
adjoining the Port of Sofala ; and if taken in hand by Portugal, 
and offered to emigrants on some liberal scale, it would im- 
mediately abolish the native difSculty for ever in Southern 
Mozambique, and form a source of wealth and commercial 
activity to Portugal, such as she has not known since the days 
of those heroes who founded her colonial empire, of which only 
the fragments remain to her now. 

If the streams descended to the plains in a direct course to 
the se^ it would be impossible to ascend this plateau without 
gigantic road-works ; but these afiBuents of the Lusiti run north, 
and descend so gradually, that even railway works could be 
successfully carried up them as far as to Tshamatshama and the 
highest points of the plateau. The Bosi breaks through the 
ridge more directly eeistwards, and is quite inaccessible. The 
Umswelisi Valley may be more practicable ; but I have not 
explored it. Artillery and transport waggons could be taken 
up the Lusiti and the Inyowtshia Valley with little or no diffi- 
culty. Having once ascended the plateau, the broken countoy 
is so narrow that it could be cleared by shelling from tM 
heights. 

On the 27th of May, having ascended to the foot of the Shima- 
nimani, I slept on the banks of the Haroni Eiver, lat. (by ob- 
servation) 19‘^56' 8. This can, therefore, be marked as “ Erase’s 
furthest in 1872.” 

I found Imboougwan’s hippopotami asleep, and had a fin# 
shot at 20 yards; but though I hit them I did not get any. I 
^nly in foqr days 
Umzils’B now kraal is in a bee line distant fttah i®* IotPWk 
places as under noted : — 

From Lydenburg . . about 345 miles, 

^ut^nsmrg , „ 174 




n 
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From Cape Town 
„ Durban . 

,, Delagoa Bay 
„ Inhambane 
„ Chuluwan 
„ Sofala . 

„ (iuilliman 
,, Senna . 

,, Tete 
„ Lake Ngami 

The two nearest points, Sofala and Chuluwan, also afford 
the greatest facility of approach in every way, and with less 
physical difficulty than any other. The bar at Sofala is a great 
obstruction to the port. It must be borne in mind that all 
domestic animals die from some mysterious poison taken in on 
the bushy plains ; though only a small percentage of donkeys 
are lost. Camels and elephants have not been tried. The 
low country is healthy during July, August, September, and 
October; so that in these months European forces could 
traverse them. Chuluwan is a safe and convenient harbour, 
and offers waterway some distance into the interior, where the 
country is open and free from swamps, and is altogether a very 
desirable “point d’appui.” Large running streams can be fol- 
lowed quite up to the mountains. Wood is sometimes too 
plentiful, though the denser bushes could be avoided, and the 
route taken through park-like country. There is no scarcity 
of grass, so that fodder need not be carried. In fact, a country 
more adapted to easy conquest by Europeans could scarcely be 
found ; and when once on the plateau a climate superior to 
that oi Europe prevails. The country can also be entered with 
transport animals from the back or west side, traversing UmE- 
ligasi’s country. 

Umzila has no regular army ; but the Zulu or Umgoni sec- 
tion of his people are divided into regiments, and duly officered. 
They are not called out for drill at regular periods as the 
Zulus are, but only for action when war is threatened. Tto 
only attempt at regular movement is the arrangement of dif- 
ferent companies into a mass, or sort of phalanx for charging 
purposes. They are kept compact by the indunas, or captains, 
making a plentiliil use of the stick, which is applied to any part 
of the body that is open to a blow. They do not keep 
but run along like so many ants, making a somewhat similar 
hissing noise that large ant armies do when disturbed. Such as 
can afford it, are clothed in loose skins, feathers, tails of the 
blue gnu, and also that of domestic cattle ; but the greater pwt 


about 1190 miles. 
„ 580 „ 

„ 335 „ 

„ 250 „ 

„ 140 „ 

« 125 „ 

,, 300 „ 

„ 250 ,, 

» 260 „ 

680 „ 
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can only muster a few pieces of goat-skins to hang round the 
neck, the elbows, and knees. 

An army of our own southern Zulus is an impressive sight, 
hut these, their degenerate kinsmen, make a sorry figure in 
their war dress. 

On Thursday, the 18th of July, at 8.37 a.m., an earth- 
quake from the north-west passed by to the south-east. The 
ground did not shake much, but there was a loud rumbling 
noise. It lasted three minutes. The next morning, at 4.41 
the shock was repeated. We w'ere asked by TJmzila if we 
caused it ; I wished to say it was the growl of the Government 
at our waste of time, but my companion advised otherwisa 
I therefore replied that I knew no more about it than he did. 

It would be wearisome to detail the ridiculous behaviour of 
these people ; so I shall pass on to say that I announced my wish 
to return to Natal via Zoutpansberg, and asked for carriers. The 
King consented ; and it was arranged that Mr. Dubois, with the 
ivory, should pass out via Inhambane and the sea route, wliilst 
I returned by laud. On further inquiry, TJmzila requested 
that I would alter my determination to go via Zoutpansberg, 
and go by Lydenburg, on account of the great scarcity of water 
on the former route. I could not but consent. 

On the 30th, I started for home. 

In consequence of the system of carrying from kraal to kraal, 
it took me five days to reach Malungu’s Kraal. The route I took 
from TJmzila’s passed down the “ Zone ” Valley, descending 
from the Silindi Mountain, passing down the stream until near 
its junction with the Shinike, sleeping the first night at Injakar 
zan’s Kraal. Next day we crossed the Shinike rivulet, and 
then passed over another ridge into the valley of another stream 
flowing down to the Umswelisi. I crossed the Umswelisi near 
Inyagufella’s Kraal about 5 or 6 miles above my upward route, 
and then passed a small stream flowing to the left into the 
Umswelisi, and slept at Hlambula’s Kraal. 

Here I shot two does of a new species of hartebeeste, called 
nondo. 

After passing over a ridge of porphyry, I crossed two smafl 
streams flowing to the right into the Umswelisi ; and on 
third (kv came e ridge of pebbles bordering the vaU^^ 
the Sala hme at about lU miles distant show^tg 
time either the Sabi, or an arm of the sea of great ettent, 
between these ridges. From the masses of pebbles com^etrfjf 
rounded and water-worn, and forming hill^ it would seem thi® 
nothing but the roll of the ocean could account for Hiem. 

The country, after descending the mountain^ assumed 
flat bushy character, with a red sandy soiL 
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Hitherto, my companion’s notes have furnished dates ; but 
henceforth I can only write from unassisted recollection. IJp 
to Umzila’s Kraal I laid down my route on a map, on a scale 
of 8 miles to an inch, which was saved when my notes were 
lost ; but the route now depends solely on memory, and was 
only written in my note-books, and not mapped out. The 
boc^ are lost as before remarked; necessarily the account 
henceforward will be less exact, and more general even than it 
has hitherto been, which is also less methodical and detailed 
than it 'would have been bad I saved my copious journals. 

On the fourth day we slept at a kraal in the bush, and on 
the ^th got to Malungu’s. This Malungu was ordered by 
Umzila to furnish me an Umgoni, and to proceed himself alro 
as far as Donduli, on the Upaluli, or Oliphant’s River. He 
could not be found for five days ; but at last turned up, and we- 
started. 

Arriving at a kraal in the evening, where we intended to 
sleep, we were much annoyed by the tsetse flies which abounded. 
^Nevertheless, there were many dogs at the kraal which had 
been bom and bred there. 

Leaving next morning early, we reached the Sabi about 
mid-day. As the country ahead was reported to be a land of 
famine, I stopped to shoot some game, and bagged two water- 
bucks the first day, and two the next. I found the river here 
bordered on this side by bluff-like ridges of limestone and pebble. 
In many instances, only isolated hills remained to testify to 
the great denuding action that had formerly taken place. The 
bush was that called Umtshanatsi (Mapani of the Matabilp* 
and here mostly in tall open woods. The Sabi differed htUe 
from its appearance lower down, except that perhaps there was 
a little less water in it ; though I think even this deficient^ 
was only apparent and not real, as the river receives no affluents 
of any moment between this and Sondaba’s. The sandy bed 
was quite a mile wide, and the water about knee deep, divided 
into several channels, and altogether perhaps amounting to 
300 feet across. A heavily-timtered island marks the spot of 
my crossing. 

Along the valley on the north side many pools are found, 
which contain saline water. The natives resort from far and 
near to manufacture the salt. The process followed is to scoop* 
out the muddy surface, where the efflorescence is most plenti- 
ful, dissolve it, and boil off the water imtil the salt only is le& 
It is then whiter and purer than one would expect from its- 
rough manufacture. 

I was informed that if I started early in the morning I 
should get to the confluence of the Limdi with the Sabi ab^ 
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mid-day. I therefore judge it to be about 10 miles above this 
point. I remember the result of cross observation by stars 
north and south placed this part of the river in lat. 21° 19' s., 
agreeing pretty closely with the latitude of Sondaba’s lower 
down. I believe, however, that between these two points the 
river attains a still more southerly latitude, perhaps as much as 
21° 25'. 

The route pursued was calculated daily by traverse tables, 
and checked by latitude ; but beyond the recollection that it 
did not deviate much from due south until it reached the 
Limpopo, I am not able now to be more exact. Occasional 
latitudes I recollect and shall state ; but the greater part have 
escaped my memory. I, luckily, ran my pencil daily over a 
small map of Petennann’s that I had with me, and thus identi- 
fied some latitudes which I remember by the names marked on 
that map; the errors of it serving to fix some points in my 
recollection. This map I also lost ; but the exercise of marking 
it fixed the points somewhat better on my memory than would 
otherwise have been the case. 

Crossing the Sabi, I stayed another day to shoot, and killed 
a water-buck. I also saw sable, antelope, and impMa. There 
was plenty of spoor of elephants, buffalos, gnus, and elands, as 
well as of rhinoceroses. 

The right or south bank of the Sabi here is quite unin- 
habited, the Hlengas pm-posely avoiding the vicinity of water ; 
so that the Umgonis may not make resting-places of their 
kraals. 

On leaving the Sabi, we entered a red sandy country, covered 
with dense bush. It is needless to repeat agaia and again that 
the country is flat ; for since crossing the Umswelisi, and leaving 
the mountains behind, the whole of the land is as level as the 
ocean, having nearly everywhere red sandy soil until the 
Limpopo is reached. 

Leaving these people, who were living in the bush, we arrived 
at Mandundari’s Kraal, and still passing among dense decidwKS 
woods we passed on to Halata’s Kraal. Here the dense 
•ends, and alternate woods ofUmtonto or Umsimbiti prevul; 
the Umtonto generally growing on the more white saMy sofl^ 
invariably growing on the deepest rpd BS^ 
Oroek-nest 

slept at Pagadfs Kraal ; and it was not matS tiae jESEp '1^ 
that we crossed the Hmhlanganini and Mahonjo. No rode Of 
stone was visible until we neared the Mahunjo Eiver, aftw 
crossing the Umhlanganini. Ne^ it a coarse red sandy s^ of 
ironstone crops out. The Umhlangmiini is totally deatttnlejw 
water on the surfisoe, thor^h wdls mig in its bed reach waWt of 
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•ffood quality. The Mahunjo River was now reduced to a few 
Molated pools at long intervals; but froni the mud and ite 
general appearance I have no doubt it runs for the greater part 

of the year. i i. u t* • 

At the Mahunjo we stayed with people in the busn. it is 
the practice of the Hlengas to desert their kraals during the 
dry season, and seek some spot in the bush near perennial water 
fr^uented by game. They there live entirely on meat and 
the root of an evergreen shrub, called umtshungutsi, from 
which they also manufacture a drink, tasting like sugar and 
TVio rnot when used for food is nounded into a cc 


coarse 


water. 

meal. j i ii. 

Seeing none of those large wooden mortars used by tne 

natives for the purpose of pounding their corn, or stones to 
grind it with, I was led to inquire how they triturated it. 1 
was shown holes in the ground which they had^ artificially 
hardened with ant-heap earth that apparently contains so much 
lime and sand in its composition as to form a perfect cement. 
In these boles, with a pestle of umsimbiti (African iron-wood) 
they were enabled to pound the corn I carried into fine meal, 
without even filling it with grit as might be expected. 

Umsimbiti now prevailed even in dense forests for a mile or 
two at a stretch. 

Leaving these parts, we struck the Ugwegwatsi River, n^ 
only standing in pools : but found that the people had heard 
of our approach and had run away. 

Leaving this river, I struck the Umtshefu, and found soi^ 
people under Mahonti (not him of Makwakwa) in the 
The next da)”^, going along down the river, we passed his deserted 
kraals, and found Inkoman Simba also in the bush on the same 
river. This Inkoman Simba is the Quamba Assimba of Peter- 
mann’s map. The mistake in the name occurred thus : a native 
on being asked where shall we sle^, would answer “ Que, « 
Gwa.” Man Simba, short for “ Gwa Inkoman Simba,” the 
“ Qua,” or “ Gwa,” being the word “ at ” or “ be.” Petermanns 
position appeared to be correct ; for though I did not reach b® 
kraal it was not far off. . . 

Leaving this, we struck across some very open country wi® 
Umtshanatsi woods, being the head of a series of open 
spots draining to the U’Luize river to the east, and 
Mabanyin, or open country, and came to the Umgorbu River, 
very salt, and now standing in stagnant pools. Much toeston® 
lined all these pools, and they glistened with the white 
escence of soda salts. Here we found Siserki, who I believe 
identical with Schiqueta of Petermann’s map on the route e 
Santa Anna Montanha. He was living in the bush appare®W 
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on the exact spot where Petermann’s Schiqueta is ; but he told 
me his kraal was about 30 miles to the west. 

Next day I went to these people’s camp, and on the next 
following made a long march to a well near a deserted kraal. 
We were forced to go on next morning to Inyantshytshy’s 
Kraal. The bush was still Umtonto and Umsimbiti. Inyant- 
shytshy gave me a small tusk. Of course I returned him 
suitable presents. Leaving this, we slept at Inyarigormi’s 
Kraal, where they were “waking” over the death of a youi^ 
man just killed by a buffalo. Next day we passed through 
Umtshanatsi woods and found the dry torrent beds dipping to 
the west, towards the Limpopo, all the minor rivers hitherto 
crossed draining south-eastwards and ultimately forming the 
U’Luize river marked by Petermann. We again slept at a 
kraal, and next day soon after starting came to the commence- 
ment of an ancient bed of the Limpopo, as was shown by 
masses of water-worn pebbles. The bush or forest was now 
very tall and open, and the descent quite perceptible. About 
mid-day we reached the edge of the rises that border the rivejv 
bed, and saw stretched out below us the open grassy valley, the 
heavy evergreen timber skirting the stream and the river itself. 
A considerable rise was visible beyond it to the right, and to 
the left down its course on this side was another high land- 
mark, with almost precipitous sides of recent red stone, covered 
with Umsimbiti bush. 

On entering the evergreens bordering the river, we found 
people engaged in collecting a cherry-like fruit called 
“ Inhlanspha ” which drops from these trees when ripe. It has 
a sweet mealy taste, and contains two long seeds. The natives 
dry them in the sun, after squeezing out the seeds, and th^ 
pound the fleshy parts into meal, which is made into porridge 
or drink ; very palatable. As the fruit whilst drjdng gets fly- 
blown, it is about as full of maggots as rice soup is of rice. If 
the skins of the uncooked fruit are eaten in any quantity, 
violent attacks of windy colic ensue. I suffered terribly from 
it. On cooking the fruit in the ashes and carefully rejectii^ 
the skins I found no ill results. Another fruit also found along 
the rivers and growing on a large tree, called Umtorma, is also 
eaten and is very refreshing, tasting like fruit jelly. Duri^ 
the w y^a f- tho e oi fruits the natives eat nothing ^el mi^p,W>Jft 
save their cem. lAose natives who live away 
resort to it from great distances to collect these fruits. 

We crossed the river to some kraals. It is about a mBo 
wide, but mostly sand, the water being ccmfined to about 300 
feet broad and 2 feet deep. This pla^ is called MatsmaiiB^ 
after the Tonga chief thereof, and is a well-known locality. < 
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For tlie information of sportsmen I will’ add that it is the 
beginning of the game country. Even at the kraal good sport 
is to be had. Hippopotami are in the river. Giraffes, elands, 
koodoos, sassabyes, zebras, wild-pigs, gnus, and rhinoceroses are 
found in the adjoining bush. A few miles below the kraal they 
literally swarm. Nowhere in this part of Africa have I seen 
so much game. Game in Africa is not universally distributed. 
It is only found in localities perhaps accidentally discovered, as 
this place was by me. 

Elephants also drink at the river, and if followed up ener- 
getically are sure to be found. The Tabi or Lehlaba, an 
affluent of the Upaluli, is about the southern limit of this game 
country. I shot a sassabye, a zebra, and a waterbuck, and 
wounded several gnus, sassabyes, and zebras. Impala, rooi- 
bucks or pallahs, abound in troops, but (as is usual with this 
kind) are exceedingly wild. One may often come upon them 
unawares, and thus procure them, hut if they once see you 
pursuit is useless. There are no great physical obstacles to 
overcome in getting here from Lydenburg. Doubtless now 
that the Zulu country is shot out this will become the favourite 
resort of English sportsmen. With some difficulty we pro- 
cured some corn here. Next day on my way I shot a water- 
buck, and could have bagged several head of game had my 
ammunition not been so scant. We made a good march, and 
put up at some deserted kraals on the bank of the river. 

At Matsamhu I first began to suspect an error in my former 
determination of the latitude of “ the meeting of the waters ” of 
the Upaluli and Limpopo, called Mahlangini by the natives. 

Matsamhu by cross star observation to be in lat 
23 27 s., and therefore as the former point was formerly deter- 
mined to be 23° 34 the river must either take a great easterly 
course or the latitude of the confluence be in error ; in passing 
along it was found to flow nearly due south, and intermediate 
latitude confirmed my opinion that an error of the original 
position of the meeting of the waters must exist to a conside^ 
able extent. 

Leaving Matsamhu, we made a good march, but found no 
people along the river, and therefore put up in the bush. In 
the early morning many of the Insimangu monkeys were dfe- 
covered in the trees. Taking my rifle I made a capital shot 
and knocked one over. The next day, crossing the river jnst 
below a conspicuous red sandy rise, we soon reached a kiaaL 
We now slept nightly at kraals, and found the country 
well inhabited. On the fifth day after leaving Matsamta 
I came upon a pool deep enough for hippopotami, and 
some. ■ 
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We stayed a day here to shoot. On the next day an easy 
"walk brought ns to “the meeting of the waters.” Here my 
latitude observation by the sun gave 24° 8' s., and the check 
ty two stars north and south confirmed it. My 1868 determi- 
nation is evidently, therefore, erroneous, being lat. 23° 34' s., 
that is to say, this point is 34 miles more to the south than I 
formerly placed it. I find that an error in the reading of 
the entry in my journal fully accounts for it, as I took “ over- 
lapping rising ” to mean the lower instead of the upper limb ; 
making the necessary correction they 'both agree perfectly. 
The former determination depended upon a meridian altitude 
of the sun repeated next day, in which a similar error of reading 
occurred. This error is fully established by three separate and 
distinct observations now in 1872 ; one by the meridian altitude 
of the sun, one by the meridian altitude of the star south, one 
by the meridian altitude of the star north. Moreover, daily 
determinations along the Upalnli, being lat. 23° 57', 24°, 
23° 55' s., and the Ulongwi hills in 23° 56', place this ^int 
beyond further doubt, and demonstrate that I made a consider- 
able error in my former determinations : though the observation 
is entered in my printed 1868 journal, it was calculated impro- 
perly. All my other 1868 determinations were confirmed by 
subsequent observations in 1871 and 1872; this one alone 
showing any error. This demonstrates the necessity for a 
traveller using cross stellar latitudes in preference to single 
solar ones. Moreover, the dreadful heat and glare at mid-day 
on land almost forbids the traveller using the sun. The incour 
venience of the delay at mid-day for the solar observation also 
argues against it. I stayed at the meeting of the waters a 
whole day purposely to establish this fact. I placed its former 
longitude by dead reckoning in 33° 42', which depended on 
Lydenburg being in long. 31° 30' E. In my present journey I 
have moved it to 33° 2 — '. I believe that that town is more 


westerly in long. 30° 37' E., so (by Petermann’s last map it is 
removed to long. 30° 44' e.) that this longitude would undergo a 
similar movement westward together with Mauch’s, and mf 
routes, and also the confluence of other important rivers, snca 
M the Limvnbu, Inwinisi (Nnanetsi), &c., &c. I suspect evesl 
t™ present, 187^ longitude of Schoemansdal to be too easterljfc 
Mauch’s usual methc^ <rf 
<!aw^ up fyom FotcflieMroom, or Prefora, 
sadly require to be fixed, but I had not the necessary inrtra* 
ments, or even practical experience, or dexterity snflBcimit to 


• See Appendix. 
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I have formerly described the richness of the land at this 
place, which, indeed, is universally the case in the alluvial 
valley of the Limpopo. The limestone and pebble rises that 
border the Sabi are again found here ; and our next day’s 
march up the river discovered them in greater proportions as 
to height and more pebbly in composition ; in fact, hills of 

r ibhles, the stones being generally larger than a turkey’s egg. 

found no real granite amongst them. Quartz, gneiss, eurite, 
porphyry, and basalt were their main components. The country 
became now slightly undulating, though still bushy. Away 
from the river TJmtshanatsi (Mopani) woods prevailed ; but 
along the river minosas and some evergreens are found. 

On the third day after leaving the meeting of the waters, we 
arrived at Donduh, which is really only two easy days’ walk 
distant from that point. The country on the north of the 
TJpaluli, and from Matsambu downwards, is inhabited by the 
Baloia. 

The Chief of Donduli, Sifumbata, was the man who had to 
furnish me with bearers to go to Natal ; but, as I formerly 
stated, Mahungu having turned back, we anticipated some dit- 
hculty. Sifumbata said he would discuss the matter. After 
talking three days, he came to the conclusion that I should have 
the men. On starting, though, we found all the kraals deserted, 
the people having run off to avoid this levy. "We went along 
slowly, picking up one man here and anotner there. Coming 
to our resting-place, we found it like a cattle-kraal, from the 
great herds of buffaloes found there. My hunters shot one. 
Next day we made Sifumbata’s induna, or secretary’s kraal, 
and here procured all but two of our complement of bearers. 
Next morning we started, crossed the ‘Upaluli, now bordered by 
rocky hills of rounded pebbles, and occasionally precipitous 
porphyritic rocks ; and recrossed again. Here is, perhaps, 'Ae 
last considerable rocky hill on the river. It is covered with 
XJmsimbiti bush ; 1 have christened it “ Eeeves’ Mount,” as my 
unfortunate friend Keeves turned back here in 1868, and 
thence sent me some of the luxuries of civilization. He after- 
wards (in 1870) near Zoutpansberg met with his death by » 
gun accident. 

We slept at Mahungu’s Upaluli Kraal that night, and found 
the Dondulaus feasting on crocodile, which they catch by iHuk 
ing a stick tied in the centre. *jr]ie crocodile gulps the whol^ 
and on the string being pulled the stick strands across his 
entrails or gullet, and he is captured. Here my hunter shot 
another buffalo. The country was now becoming quite brok® 
and stony, and the banks of the river were bordered by p»' 
cipitous rocks. Open deciduous woods still prevailed. 
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The limestone bluffs hitherto shirting the river below 
Mahungu’s now ceased, and the country became stony and 
undulating, or even hilly. As I can now be precise by having 
my note-book from this date, it may be as well to state that I 
left Mahungu’s Kraal on Sunday, September 15th, and crossed 
the Upaluli to the left bank. The bed is here about a mile 
and a half across, but the stream of water was not more than 
80 yards broad and about 2 J feet deep. When I describe the 
depth of these African rivers, it must not be understood to be 
that depth all through ; but generally in some narrow channel, 
usually, tortuous in the extreme, and often entirely barred by 
sand to within a few inches of the surface. The bed of this 
river is here pebbly, with sand. On either hand are low bushy 
hills, and on the north, or left bank, a small extent of red 
precipitous porphyritic rock, called jingivin, which forms an 
upland mark on the river. Striking slightly away from the 
river, we ascended the hills, which proved to be about 300 feet 
above it. They are apparently entirely composed of water- 
worn pebbles. In some places these pebbles are so assorted in 
size, and so evenly and thickly spread over the surface, that it 
might be supposed they had been laid out by art and not by 
nature. The prevailing precipitous rocks along the river, and 
the occasional outcrops along the route, appear to be composed 
of porphyry, showing that the pebbles are merely a superficial . 
deposit tom from the neighbouring rooks, and rolled and 
triturated by a vast ocean. These pebble.s are usually of the 
prevailing rock, but many are of gneiss, basalt, quartz, and 
different varieties of porphyry. Granitic pebbles alone seemed 
wanting. On ascending to the higher ground and plateaux^ 
the pebbles give place to angular fragments of clinkstone por- 
pbyry, generally of one size^ about a foot square, and usually 
oblong. The walking then was extremely disagreeable, and 
even more so than over the pebbles. Passing on, we b^an t# 
descend to the Tabi River, and found the rocks still larger and 
more angular, and consequently the labour of walking im 
creased. Though a much-travelled path was pursued through 
out, this did not much mitigate the evil. About 8 miles on i 
large outcrop of this porphyritic rock was reached, in the he# 
which good water was found, which is permanent. 
rohks Matabin. After passing - 

ctountry, with Umtsbana^ wiwds 
^d descended by a very rocky path to a drytOiTent-bed,eaIh« 
Munuwin (brackish), which had a little sta^ant water in ^ 
hollows. On the right hand were some conspicuoM 
huls, called TJ’Longwi, whence this torrent takes its riM 
4 miles off. The path, then taking a southerly diie<^<®r *|d 
voi.xi,v. ® I 
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over a stony rise and turned back towards the right, descend- 
ing to the Tabi River, which was now in sight, and appeared to 
be a vast bed of green reeds. This Tabi River is also called 
Lehlaba by the Basutos, or Mavithas further up. A path 
skirting the river was struck, and pursued up until it passed 
up under the high precipitous sides of the U’Longwi rocks which 
overhang the river ; and on emerging into the more open 
country, turned sharply to the right, and ascended the hill over 
the rocks. A short, sharp climb brought us to the kraal of 
Sisani Mashali, a Mavitha or Basuto, almost on the top. It 
was, by the barometer, 300 feet above the river, and gave a 
fine view of it and of the surrounding country, laid out like a 
map below. • The surface appeared of a red colour from the dry 
grass, and was dotted with stones and bush, but flat. To the 
north-west, three isolated hills were visible, called Igotsi, 
Itshali, and Kaleka. The Tabi flows under them. They are 
distant about 30 miles. The view from the top of the hills, 
which are still about 100 feet above the kraals, 1100 feet above 
the sea, and 400 above the plain, comprised three-quarters of 
the horizon, which appears almost as level as that of the ocean. 
To the west, the country appears more undulating, and in the 
extreme distance a small elevation denotes the Drakensberg 
near the Mallatsi River, and the point where I descended those 
mountains in 1868. ^ The Tabi supplies about one-third of the 
water of the TJpaluli, and is a strong, rapid, rocky stream, rising 
m the country called Spelunken by the Boers, being the 
easterly face of the Drakensberg, near Schoemansdal. ' 

This Basuto Kraal is the only one for many days’ walk 
around this .spot. 

Dp the river towards the Berg there are no people f<w 
five days walk ; and towards the north-west, four. 

On the latter route are the people of Umjaji, a Basuto Chie^ 
tabutary to Umzila. Adjoining him to the west is Majaji, the. 
Basuto Queen, of whom I wrote in my 1868 journal. To the 
east, about a day and a half’s walk, is Imbonduna’s place. 
On my 1868 route, farther southwards, about eight days’ walk^ 
is Delagoa Bay and Lorenzo Marques. The country has been 
depopulated by Umzila’s armies, and such Basutos as livfr 
in it conceal tneniselves amongst tbe precipitous rocks in 
peculiar hills rising so abruptly from the plain. Due west from 
this is a low isolated hill distant 15 miles, called Lowuli, a 
landmark. During the day we passed the spoor of hnfWoee 
and rhinoceroses, and saw impalas, quaggas, elands, and girafies* 
On the 17 th of iSeptember we left Sisani’s and crossed the ' 
Tahi, finding it waist deep, rapid, and about 40 yards wid& 
By native accounts, the confluence of the Tabi and the UpaloK 
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bears from this kraal south, 50° e., distant 8 miles. We struck 
south-west to cut the Upaluli. 

We made a move on the 19th, though the weather was 
threatening. We passed Timba Mati, and forded a streamlet 
just above it. Clambering over the rocks, we encamped just 
beyond them. 

We crossed several dry torrent beds, and next day we crossed 
the afiSuence of the Imbabati River, which has the same sandy 
character as it has above where I crossed it in 18fi8. The 
country near the river was very rocky, with hills bordering it 
on either hand. Large quartz reefs and basaltic dykes broke 
up the stream into rapids and islands: In many places the 
route passing along the river wound round large masses of 
igneous rocks, consisting of quartz and a kind of quartzose con- 
glomerate of mica. In many instances this latter rock was 
entirely black, and would answer to the German term schwarz- 
glimmer. Gneiss and mica schist abounded. 

On the 20th, at 7 miles on the stage, a pair of huge rocks in 
the river were passed, looking like elephants drinking. I have 
called them “ Elephant Rocks.” These rocks are at the foot 
of a long series of swift rapids, about 3 miles long. At the 
bend of them, on the left bank, is a well-marked hill having a 
solitary round rock resting on its crest ; this I have named 
“ Rawlinson’s Cap,” after the President of , our Geographical 
Society. The river above is less rapid and broken, but still 
contains masses of rock and broken water. The rocks here are 
entirely quartzose. The river henceforward is a broken and 
rocky torrent ; so that it is not necessary to repeat the descrip- 
tion. It is quite impassable for any beast of burden, and 
altogether impracticable as a road. The country on either 
hand, 5 or 6 miles from the river, is flat and unobstructed 
by rocks, with open deciduous bush, and practicable for a 
vehicle. 

We now saw the peaks of the Drakensberg to the south-west 
quite plainly. The banks of the river were now so precipitous 
that we had some diflSculty in finding a suitable place fOT 
our camp. Ultimately, we settled down in the dry ned of a 
torrent. 


The lions collected around us during the nighk and kept u^. 

deafen^^^,. 

lion which I Imd shot. Iishtnde bya AomliB OB ^ 

24° 6' s. / 


On the 22Dd we struck across a ridge tiiat fiiced the rivmt 
towards the north, and found a rocky, hn^y country, witih 
much quartz. The river is now reduced to a mere mountahSL 
stream, with many tree-stumps and debac}^ 

I 2 
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An honr after starting we passed oyer the Sorghobili Kiyer 
of my 1868 journey, here standing in pools amongst the rocks, 
but higher up the water is entirely hidden by sand, and only 
to be had by digging. The route taken kept about 2 miles 
from the riyer bank in the early part of the day, and at about 
4 miles upon it we passed a solitary hill of solid quartz with 
an eyergreen tree growing on the summit ; a good landmark. 
I called it “ Hoar Head,” from its remarkable appearance. 
Ahead Mashishimani’s hills were seen, a precipitous rocky ridge 
running out from the Drakensberg, and apparently turning 
the Hpaluli westwards. Finding the coimtry becoming more 
rugged and broken we preferred to return to the riyer. Ac- 
cordingly we struck down a stream leading to the Upaluli 
again. 

We passed the deserted kraals of Sumbani, and after passing 
through a precipitous gorge, here confining the river, and cross- 
ing a small perennial stream, we put up for the night. Lat 
24° O' s., by cross observation of a Aquilse and a Pavonis. 

On the 23rd, immediately at starting we crossed the Umgo- 
shomera River, the Umtasera or Umtasiti of my 1868 journey, 
and found some limestone capping the rocks along its banks. 
It is a strong stream with a sandy bed, and rocks occasionally 
obstructing its passage. W’e then struck across some quartzose 
hills, to avoid the broken and precipitous rocks along the river 
which is here overhung on the northern bank by the lo% 
needle-like peak of Umhulula, an offshoot of Mashishimani 8 
mountains, rising 900 feet sheer out of the river, and a most 
conspicuous landmark. The summit is about 1500 feet above 
the sea. It is crowned by points of bare rock, and stands 
exactly at the confluence ot the Schalata and Hpaluli. Thfe 
range of Mashishimani’s appears to run out from the Drakens- 
berg skirting the north bank of the river, and terminating 
gradually in isolated peaks until lost below the horizon to the 
H.N.E. Ahead is a hog-backed broken ridge of the same range, 
anrl away northwards Mapalora’s lofty peak was seen. Hia- 
huluA has two smaller companions adjoining it on the banks 
the river. 

Ilav.ng again approached the stream, we re-entered amcmget 
the precipitous rocks, finding signs of habitations, and soon 
afterwards some deserted kraals. We met a man at last, 
wlio guiiled us to some Basutos living amongst the rocks. He 
first, however, took us up a high rocky hill, so as to expose va 
to tiie view of all around — that they could prepare if necessary* 
should we be enemies. We pas^ under high precipitoa*' 
rocky hills on the north bank with an immense mass of isolated 
rock separated from them, doubtless by the fierce action of this 
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torrent-like river extended over ages. This is called Myaki 
(the gate). Crossing the river here, we found the Basuto huts 
of Makati ; lat. 24° 4' S., by cross observation by the stars, a 
Aquilse, and a Pavonis. There were some other Basutos here 
smelting iron ; and from them I ascertained that this is a very 
celebrated place, and that they had come all the way from 
Majajis to get their iron, on account of its superior quality. 
'The country is interesting from its peculiar appearance ; being 
broken in all directions by these singular isolated peaks. 

Near these kraals there is a path, but since leaving the Tabi 
there had been none ; and now, on the 24th, soon after leaving 
these kraals, it faded away again. As rocky hills abut on the 
river, it was difficult walking. Sometimes there was firm 
ground above the river, at other times it was necessary to go 
along the sand of the river-bed, or to climb over the debris of 
the rocky precipices. The walking was thus very trying and 
disagreeable. Moreover, the river being so tortuous, and the 
rate of progress from time to time so unequal, the dead reckon- 
ing was quite tluown out. 

On the 25th, as the Upaluli appeared to turn by a great 
bend from the northwards, I determined to strike straight for 
the Canon of the Mallatsi, or Umchlasi, and the “ Giant Stairs ” 
of my 1868 route, now in view to^ the south-west. Telling my 
men, therefore, to desert the path.along the river, as it was bad 
and stony, and make for the lofty peaks of the Drakensberg, J 
left them behind and went across the hills with the hrmter and 
his boy. After leaving the Upaluli to the right, the country 
became more flat and less stony, and at last resolved itself into 
long undulations with Dmgana trees and grass. The formatirm 
was quartzose, with coarse sandstone and occasional outcrops d 
basalt. At 17 miles distance we crossed the Umtlabi stream, 
which is that marked at Imperani’s Kraal on my 1 868 route ; 
and at 19 miles, and about half-past 2 in the afternoon, we 
reached the Mallatsi, or Umchlasi Kiver. Both these stream* 
had trappean beds. 

The other Kafirs never came on. Therefore beddin|^ 
utensils, and clothing were deficient ; they did not catch me ug 
until I had been in Lydenburg for several days. 

Ou the .2flth, thinking my men might come up, we made # 
short march to the foot of the ■ 

found some Basuto huts, where we slept. 

The barometer, since leaving the Limpopo, showed a gradual 
and steady decline, greater or less of course, according to tlto 
nature of the ascent, and now, at the Umchlasi Biver, reatt 
28 ’8 inches, equal to an altitude of 1441 feet above Biese%f# 
my aneroid at the sea level has a mean reading of 30*35 incliet- 
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(barometer reduced for error from 30 inches would be 28-45). 
Erom the hills a fine view of the country traversed wm ob- 
tained. Near us, to the north-west, a range of high hills on 
the left bank of the Upaluli appeared to continue m a line of 
isolated peaks upwards to the Drakensberg. This is the 
Mashisbimani Eange. Beyond, northwards, it was seen to con- 
tinue to TJmhulula, together with its companion and Mapaloras 
mountain. The Inyaki Hills and lower ranges seem to take a 
more easterly direction, until in the blue distance of the horizon 
they seemed to join TT’Ijon^wi ^and the Bomba Mountains. In 
front, in the course of the Upaluli In the Drakensberg, a long 
saddle-back mountain appeared, and the course of the Mallatsi 
was well marked by a huge bluff on the west, and apparently a 
large isolated mountainous buttress on the east. This ap 
parently isolated buttress of the Drakensberg is not really so ; 
but forms the great elbow where that range takes its westerly 
bend ; and forms the basin of the Upaluli and Limpopo. It is 
oalled Ufangi. 

Between these two peaks the Mallatsi flows, and affords a 
panoramic view of mountains piled on mountains until closed m 
the blue distance by those near Origstadt. 

We ascended the mountain by the Inyamitsi Pass, and found 
it better than the “ Giant Stair,” though also impracticable for 
beasts of burden. I ascertained afterwards that, still more to 
the west, there was a road traversible by waggons down to the 
plains. From the top of the berg a most extensive view JS 
obtained, as it is roundly 3350 feet above the Mallatsi 
the barometer on the top reading 25 '5 (reading sea level 
30-35), therefore this pass ascends to 4785 feet above the ^ 
Many of the maks were 400 or 500 feet higher, so that this 
part of the Drakensberg seems to be no lower than its mow 
southern extension in Natal, but there it descends in gradw 
steps to the sea ; here it ^ops in one clean precipice to tM 
plain, which has a gradual dip, quite imperceptible to ^ 
senses, to the ocean. The path was so faint tW we lort “ 
amongst the rocks. Following down a stream until it bec^® 
impassable from rocks, we crossed and ascended to a fine pi^ 
of table-land hemmed in by mountains. We then found a 
with foot-prints. We followed this for a short distance, h®" 
found it going down into a fearful chasm, and striking awST 
towards the north-east. Telling my men that Lydenbugf ^ 
to the south, and that I had no desire to go to Delagoa Bay> * 
turned back and struck across country south. I was 
warded by coming on waggon tracks. Next morning we 
the Umchlasingwana six times, and reached Scoemans 
“ Kruger’s Post.” 
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Next day being Sunday, the 29th of September, 1872, six 
hours’ walk brought me to Lydeiiburg, where I was hospitably 
■entertained by my old friend Thomas Maclachlan. 

The valley of the Umchlasingwana is very rich, and grows 
wheat and all other cereals as well as fruit to perfection. The 
formation is red clay slate with sandstone and eruptive basalt. 
Lime is found and prepared by the white people near Origstadt. 
There is iron ore and slight outcrops of quartz. The valley 
begins at Scoeman’s, where the Umchlasingwana rises and is 
enclosed on either hand by precipitous mountains, which 
gradually close and form a gorge or canon narrowing down the 
river until they abut upon the water. The river then escapes 
into the Umchlasi, or Mallatsi, to the right, which also passes 
through a deep canon into the plains below. After passing 
Scoeman’s, you ascend a ridge and come upon the drainage of 
the Lydenburg plateau, the first stream being the Speckboom 
River, which falls into the Dorp River, which, nearer its 
■sources, waters the town of Lydenburg. The combined streams 
flow into the Steelpoort River, which is hidden behind the high 
mountain ridge called Steenkamp’s Ber" to the west. The 
Steelpoort then joins the Oliphrfnt or tJpaluli amongst the 
mountains. 


APPENDIX A. 


Ancient Travels. 

No doubt search amongst the Portuguese annals would disclose some very 
valuable information about this country, now called Gasa, according to the 
Zulu fashion of christening countries after the grandfathers or great-grand&therB 
•of the reigning King. 

I was shown by Mr. Phipson, of Pietermaritzburg, a copy of Pinkerttn’s 
work, ‘ Voyages and Travels — Africa,’ published in 1814 ; containing a trans- 
lation of the travels of the Bev. Father De Santos, a Dominican mO^ in the 
regions about what he calls the Kiver of Sofala ; this river is the Bosi of fte 
present, not the Sabi River. The account is somewhat confused as to dates, 
but treats of periods about the years a.d. 1560 or 1570, not in 1506 aj>., a# 
stated in the narrative. 

The expr^sion the River of Sofala is indefinite, inasmuch as there is BO 
rivOT of importance entering the harbour of Sofala, though the Bosi enters the 

nvers in tiiis ^cm is Hkely to be the river tofeBwhtes' 

Sabi or the Boat, and am led by reference to the nature of we ooontry 
mention of certain known localities to adopt the Bosi as tihe Kver of 8 oMb> 

The (^rongosi River marked by Petermann as entoring at Sofiite, «»teis 
sea considerably lower down at a deserted Mots' settlement in bri. S0?^S7’W> 
•(nearly). 

The Portngnese army, which was to be tmt into this oonntry 
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Francisco Baretto, apparently arrived at Mozambique in August, 1586 (1506- 
in the work ?), and probably landed at Sofala in the early part of 1687. 

At present the coast is divided along the sea-board into South, South-east,” 
and East Africa ; or otherwise, into South Africa, Mozambique, and Muscat. 
Apparently in those days they classed it more generally as Eastern Ethiopia 
from the Cape of Good Hope to the Red Sea. 

Sofala is described as a small maritime kingdom dependent on the Sovereign 
of Qnitera, and was situate between the river Cuama (Zambesi) and Mount 
Manica, about lat. 20i° s. It extended along the sea-board to -a river a 
l^gue in breadt^ which flowed through a country called Mocarangua, by 
Zimboe, the capital and residence of the Quiteva. This river, a league in 
breadth near the sea, was evidently the Bosi, which empties itself into a very 
large estuary. The Sabi is narrow at the mouth. 

Now, in the country drained by the Bosi, between lat. 18° and 20i° 
there is a country or a tribe still called Tebi or Tevi, in the plural, Abatevi. 
The country might he referred to as Gwa-Tevi or Quitevi, that is “at” or 
“ in ” Tevi. 

This would point to Zimboe being situate on an affluent of the Bosi, not 
on those of the Sabi, as pointed out by Herr Mauch. 

Great rammerce apparently fook place between Sofala and Manica for gold- 
dust, which, however, the Rev. Father quaintly says, “ is not so easily ob- 
tained as is imagined.” And further : “ When they saw what toil was requisite 
for extracting the precious metal from the bowels of the earth, and the danger 
incurred by those who worked in the mines, they were speedily undeceived, and 
no longer regarded their fortunes as instantaneously made. At the same time 
they were induced to reflect that the labour and risk of digging the gold horn 
abysses from whence it is drawn arc such as with justice to stamp that value 
on it which it bears from its consequent rarity.” This passage is borne out 
entirely by . native report, which says that in that country there are great 
holes in the ground which are so deep that the darkness therein necessitates 
a torch to be used in their exploration. Within very recent periods these 
mines were worked by the natives, even after C’naba of Umsan destroyed 
the Portuguese settlements at Manica, until Umzila, to obliterate all know- 
ledge of them, killed every aboriginal inhabitant. The country is now 
depopulated. 

Manica I was told by natives who had been there — run 
towara the ^mbtei, which they call Inyantsha, or Hmvula Imbomvu. 

Sofala IS described as then of considerable importance, and possessing a 
Slone fort of a square shape. The site of this ancient fort can still be found 
near the present town of Sofala. 

Pedro de Naya sailed to Sofala with six ships. Four only of these shij* 
were able to enter the harbour, the other two beino- of too great draft 4 
water. This would show that the harbour has not much decreased in dspft 
since th^ time, although it is stated to the contrary by the present inhabi- 
tants. Probably the channels shift from time to time. 

Sofala was then governed by a Moorish Sovereign, called Ruffe, or Bassi. 

1 think this IS ineant for Fussi, as there is at present a chieftainess in 
Inyowtshia, called Fossi, or Mafussi, a celebrated rain-maker, and tmee was 
queen of a large territory extending even down to Sofala. I visited this lady, 
as I have mentioned in my Journal. .< 

It is mentioned that Sofala was very fertile, and produced abundance rf 
fruits, flowers, and cattle ; moreover, that fifteen fowls could be purchased 
for 11(7. It is very fertile, but cattle are few, and five fowls only can now be 
bought for that sum. s 

He describes beer-making, which he calls wine, out of millet and rice, jurt 
as seen at present. Also the manufacture of oil— he calls it butter— ftma 
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gergelines ; doubtless he means gingelly seed, from which they now extract 
it. They also use the ground-nut for this purpose when required for cooking; 
but when they want grease for the purpose of greasing their bodies, they use 
the seed of the Umkooslu, an evergreen tree like a chestnut. 

He mentions also palm-wine. At present the natives extract a toddy from 
the vegetable ivory palm, called bushem. 

He notices that the natives dip their food into their wine as he calls it. I 
have observed the natives dip their food into a kind of sauce, called Umtsho- 
bila, as often prepared from rats as anything else by the Tongas ; — this custom 
is not practised by the Kafirs of the south. 

Many of their ancient customs, as described in the narrative, resemble those 
practised by the Zulus and their offshoots at the present day. 

It is a Zulu custom, for instance, to employ Court flatterers to shout the 
praises of Eoyalty, such as : “ Here comes the great lion ; ” “ The jackal of 
Manukuza;” “A huge elephant, that eats the tops of the trees “ The great 
black one,” &c., &o. ; just as described in the old narrative. 

The Zulus still address their Sovereign in a bent attitude and with bated, 
breath, similar to the manner of the Quitevan Court. He describes the King 
holding levees, and the customary distribution of beer after them. Umzila, 
though an emigrant from the south, together with other Zulus, follow this 
practice. 

It was customary for the King of Quiteva to hold saturnalia, or a wake for- 
the souls of his departed ancestors, at the first new moon of September. It is 
a Zulu custom to hold an annual dance about the first new moon of Decemte : 
it is called U’clui. Moreover, military, or full-dress manceuvres, are described 
at this dance very similar to those indulged in at present at the U’clui. 

It is an almost universal native custom to “ wake,” or cry for the dead at 
present, as they apparently did in those days ; and sacrifices to the spirits of 
forefathers, called “ Tete Mahlosi,” are likewise presented. 

Many of the customs mentioned by him do not pertain to the Zulus of the 
present day, but are all represented by one or other of the Tonga tribes 
inhabiting the country. For instance, it is an entirely Tonga custom to 
permit the chiefs cohabiting with their sisters and daughters. I beUeve it is 
very common amongst the Chobi tribe. The rules of succession to flifl 
chieftainship more resemble those followed by the Tongas than by the Zulns. 
Most Tonga tribes seem to prefer female Sovereigns. Zulu succession is rem- 
lated by the King himself, inasmuch as he appoints such of his children as he 
mw choose to-succeed him. 

The chiefs were then supposed, as they are at present, to be able to convaiS 
with departed spirits both of men and beast. At the present day, native' 
hunters and traders believe that if they quarrel with the chief of the distnet 
he can forewarn by means of the departed spirits men and animals to yOBt 
disadvantage. 

He describes presents being made to the Quiteva to obtain rain, <x to c»W* 
it to cease. This is practised at present ; even the conqueror Umzila saA 
payment for rain-making to any of the Tonga chiefs celebrated in this IjM- 
These rain-makers appear to be hereditary, as Mafussi. 

. ^ WWWttt&lSao boe was near to Sofala, and beyond the usual sesideiMS^C 

So|ala» but on an affluent of tbe Sabi* 

aiHu^t of the Bosi. • 

He notices that people sent on tbe King's services levied black mail aHbasr* 
ever they we^it. It is curious that Umzila's Zulus are proverbial A* ^ 
same propt^ty, differing in this respect frwn tbe southern Zulus, who 
take the tribute due from one chief to the othar.> ‘ ^ 

When the Quiteva ordered an executicsi, the called o®^ 
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tama, Inhama ” (pronounced Inyama, Inyama), as tliey would now-a-^ys, 
mSng Black, that is. “The Great Black One,” their manner of thankmg- 

■wbich is usual when the K.ing administers punishment. , , . . . 

He describes the disputants in a case submitting to the ordeal of poison, 
as laactised at present by the Tongas- The guilty party falling dead and the 

mentions that the Quiteva granted the island of Maroopa to 
TjOPO. This would identify the river of Sofala, the Sabi having no island of 
importance in its course ; I do not know whether the Bosi has. ,, , 

The systems of hunting and ensnaring game do not appear to have altered 

since ttot time. i v 

He notices the practice of casting chances, and prognosticating the future oy 
round pieces of wood with a hole in the centre. This is still done, these 
pieces of wood being the half-shells of a kind of almond which is peculiar to 
the bosh of these plains. Sometimes, together with these almond-shelly thej 
have a piece of tortoise-shell, and some sea-shells, which have certain detoi- 
tions according to the manner in which they fall after being shaken tt^tner 


in the hands and thrown down. c r, -tl. 

He refers to a peculiar fish, which he calls a mermaid, or woman-fish witn 
breasts. There is some foundation for this fact, as a kind of manatee is 
sometimes washed up on the coast of a very peculiar form ; I have not s^ 
it myself. Marsh fishes are also described, apparently of the Silunis specif, 
so common in the country. He sometimes deals in the marvellous, after the 
manner of these ancient travellers. He states, on the failure of moistnre 
these fishes devour themselves. It evidently did not occur to him who would 
then digest the meal. , 

He mentions that Quiteva was the King of Sofala, as Monomatapa was of 
Mongas. These were not their names hut their titles, similar to the Pharaohs. 

Mongas was rich in gold and silver mines, in pursuit of the discovery of 
which the Portuguese General Francisco Baretto entered the kingdom. It 
appears that it was necessary to pass through the kingdom of Sofala under the 
Quiteva to get to Manica under the Chichanga (Shishanga), where the gold lay. 
These kings appear to have been Moors of the Mahommedan persna«ioii._ 
Mongas can be identified as situated somewhere near the Lapata Mountwn^ 
which in the narrative is referred to as the forest of Lapata. It says the nvet 
Zambesi, beating with violence against these rocks, in lapse of time hM 
wrought itself a passage through the forest, and rushes with such violence 
over its craggy bed that all who hitherto have had the temerity to attempt 
its course lave been shipwrecked. 

He mentions the water at Fort Tete,on the Zambesi, six score leagues nom 
the sea (360 miles), as being salt ; we know this is not so. 

The open country is constantly referred to, and the fact of the nau’^ 
abandoning it for the hush when attacked by the Portuguese. There cM W 
little doubt that these operations took place on the open plateau lands, wnc*® 
little bush is found. 

Moreover, it shows that Baretto made considerable advance into the iut®*^ 
even considerably beyond the sources of the SabL There is no mention m*®* 
of his troops suffering from the fevers of the country which prevail at 
on the plains ; this would also go to prove that he confined himself to tne 
healthly uplands. 

Baretto left a garrison of 200 men apparently in the kingdom ot 
and on the open elevated country they strongly fortified and entrencn 
themselves ; they were afterwards led into an ambush and destroyed. , 

It is my opinion that the ruins which Manch discovered, and seemsto 
arc the ancient Zimboe, is really nothing but this old fort of Franosw 
Baretto. 
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Zimboe was probably merely a grass palace, it was destroyed by the Portu- 
guese about 1590. 

Such parts of the Rev. Father’s account as are given on his own observa- 
tion are such accurate descriptions of the present state of things, that they are 
stamped with truth, though those parts given on the authority of others are 
as apparently misleading and ridiculous. I am led to believe that some of the 
people described in this narrative are the ancestors of our Zulus ; most probably 
they emigrated southwards after their defeat by Baretto. It has often been 
surmised that the Zulus have Arab blood in them, hence it might be ac- 
counted for. 

I see Dr. Petermann endeavours to make out that Sabi and Sheba are pro- 
bably synonymous, and that the Scriptural queen was Queen of Sabi, or 
Shete ; or, in other words. Queen of the Sabi River. Not at all probable I 
think. 

There is a tribe or class of Zulus whose “ sobonga,” or family name, is 
Sheba.* It is possible that they came from the country under discussion, so 
that there might be some ground for connecting these regions with those ruled 
over by Solomon’s visitor. 

It is more probable that the gold was taken by the Moors to Zanzibar, and 
there traded away. It afterwards found its way up the Red Sea. 

I cannot see any ground for changing Sofala into Sophyra or Ophir. 


APPENDIX B. 

Remar'ks on Captain Eltos’s Joumty on the Biver. 

The ‘Journal,’ Vol. 42, of the Royal Geographical Society contains a papw 
■on the middle course of the Limpopo River by Captain Elton. It is neceasaiy 
that 1 should make a few remarks upon it. 

Much of the information given in the latter part is from hearsay, and 
from actual observation, consequently it is in many instances incorrect. Hto 
remarks in a fooh-note would lead one to suppose that the natives can as 
effectually resist the Boers, or emigrant Dutch farmers from the Cape and 
Natal, as they can the Portuguese. Such is not the case. The natives new 
have and never can for a moment withstand the onward movement the 
Dutch Republics. The Boers are universally regarded by tide natives is a 
great and powerful people. Their regressive tendency in search of new lands 
causes them to be feared and disliked. Even Umzila fears the Boms mow 
than the Eielish. 

It is the custom in Umzila’s country for one tusk of the elephant killed tjr 
a hunter to be left for the King. It originated with the Portuguese; 
though the Boers are obliged to submit to it, it is not from any fear y 
merely from custom. In Umzila’s country the elephant grounds are sOie^ 
pwserved.- The shooting must be purchased from the King. ■ . 

popo, and 20 miles to tire north, or east of is naitatiht* 

Umzila, and inhabited by his people. 

The Mindongas, or Chobis, have no head chief, as I have described in wf 
Journal, though Captain Elton calls him Inhamtumbu (pronounced 1^*** 
tumbu). If such a person exists, he is probably merely the head a 

* So I am informed by Mr. Robert Dnbois. 
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stockaded village. Tke Chokis, witli few exceptions, pay tribute to the 
Portuguese. 

The information given with reference to Umzila’s family is entirely incor- 
rect. Umzila is sole King. Madumelan was his cousin and subject-; he is 
now dead. Moreover, Madumelan was not the governor of the whole of 
the land between the Limpopo and the Umkomogazi (King George’s Eiver). 
He had separate districts in different parts of the country, but none so low 
down as the Umkomogazi. He certainly was a great sub-chief and military 
commander. 

As I have already stated in my Journal, after a third inspection of the river, 
I entirely disagree with Captain Elton as to its navigability in “ the driest 
season of the year.” I found only about 1 foot of water at Matsamhu in lat. 
23° 27' s., 50 miles above the “Meeting of the Waters,” in August 1872. 
In summer doubtless there is abundance of water, but then there would be 
a current to overcome of about 4 knots an hour ; moreover, much danger 
would be incui'red from the descent of large trees, which feature the natives 
have remarked to me is especially noticeable in the flood season, that is from 
December to April. 

He remarks that he is not inclined to think the country unhealthy. From 
much greater exi erience than he possesses, 1 , am enabled to say it is ex- 
tremely so, though perhaps not deadly to the prudent and acclimatised 
European. 

_ I cannot endorse his statement as to the large timber on the banks of the 
river, though large trees are found there fit for ordinary purposes in the con- 
struction and repair of large boats, though in sufficient quantities to he of 
commercial value. 

Many of the proper names given by this writer are confusing, inasmuch as 
the prepositions “gwa” or “qwa,” “at” or “to,” are often prefixed to 
names ; for instance, “Qualikoto,” is meant for “Likoto,” or “Lukorto.” 
Likewise Quanyambi should be Inyambi; Quasilinda, Silinda; Cunyana is 
meant for Mankanyana. The Nwetzi Biver for the Inwenetsi. 

He attempts to define the limits of the Amatongas, Butongas, Tongas, &c. 
These are not trivial appellations ; he might as well try to define the limits of 
the “ Kafirs.” Tonga simply means something which is not a Zulu. 

He remarks the river known as the Umkomogazi is also called Uhluauhle. 
This latter "word is meant for Luauhla, or the sea, and does not pertain to the 
river at all. He says, further, that this river is 600 yards wide. Mr. 
Kobert Dubois, my companion, who proceeded up it in a boat from Lorenzo 
Marques, says that it is not nearly so wide^ in fact, though deep when once 
over the shallows at the mouth, seldom exceeding 100 yards across. 

Mr. Dubois remarks that the name Manissa, or Manica, given to it by the 
Portuguese, is the name of Magudu’s district on its’ banks, and was the 
name of his great-great-grandfather, probably the firsr chief of these emigrant 
people. 

Captain Elton mentions Quonqnondyan’s : he probably means Manyanganye ; 
the river there, the name of which he does not give, is called Samban. 

He says the ground-nut, or Arac/iis hypocarpogea, has a heart-shaped leaf; 
not so ; it has a quarter-foil leaf. 

Though I have ni'W been in Africa nearly 16 years, I have never heard of, 
the native women elongating their breasts artificially as they are stated to do 
by this traveller. Since the publication of his Journal, I have made inquiries 
on this subject, and have not been able to confirm this statement. 

I must conclude these remarks by mentioning that “ The Meeting of thO 
Waters ” was determined in 1868, by two observations of the sun or the 
meridian, as under : — 

August 1st.— Dbl. alt. 0 sun’s upper limb overlapping, rising 96° 29' 55". 
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In calculating these ohservations, an error was made by adding instead of 
■deducting the semi-diAmeter of the sun, in consequence of a misconception as 
to which limb of the object had been taken ; but as it is stated in the 1868 
journal, no other than the sun’s upper limb can be meant, though the lower 
Ijmb was erroneously adopted. The result, as stated in my 1868 Journal, was 
lat. 23° 31' b. ; on recalculation now, taking the upper limb Instead of the 
lower limb, the result will be lat. 24° 8', which latter result was reconfirmed 
in 1872, by observation of the sun on the meridian, and of the stars on the 
meridian north and south. 

On reference to the printed Journal of 1868, it is stated that the images 
“ were overlapping whilst the sun was rising,” or shortly, “ ov®. ris'.” Thus 
it will be seen that this error is fully and satisfactorily accounted for. 

All my other 1868 determinations were reconfirmed in 1871 and 1872. 

Nevertheless, as Captain Elton took no astronomical observations, and adopted 
my erroneous position for “ The Meeting of the Waters,” that point must be 
transferred in his map from lat. 23° 34' s., to lat. 24° 8' s. 

The longitude of Lydenburg is undecided. In 1868, I took a single 
observation, and told Mr. Maucb tbe result, namely, 31° 30' E. Ho told 
me it agreed with his observations. Consequently, it has been adopted both 
by our Society and Dr. Petermann. I afterwards recalculated my observation, 
and found the original calculation erroneous. Mr. Mauch evidently misin- 
formed me, and adopted my single and, therefore, valueless observation. Dr. 
Petermann being informed of this, saw fit to move Lydenburg in his map, 
‘ Originalkarte der neuesten Entdeckungsreisen in Sud-Afrika, &c., 1872,’ to 
30° 44' E. 

By the map which accompanies this it will be seen that my bearings and 
distances carried down to Newcastle, in Natal, which is sufficiently deter- 
mined for the purpose, makes Lydenburg in long. 30° 84' e., or if the differ- 
ence of departure and longitude be taken into account, in long. 30° 37' B. ; 
so that Dr. Petermann’s last position is sufiicicntly near for all practical 
pnriiosea of the pioneer explorer. 

All positions, therefore, dejjending upon the original position of Lydenburg 
in long. 31° 30' B., will have to be amended by its new and more correct, 
position. 

I may as well state here that Mauch’s positions in longitude depend on dead 
reckoning only after carried up from places also undetermined, though his 
latitudes are from observation. 
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APPENDIX D. 

Abstkact of all that remained of Mr. St. Vincent Eeskine’s Asteo- 
NOXicAL JoTiENAi. of 1871 and 1872. 

1872. Septranber 16.— TaH Kiver. Sisanl Mashali’s o i 

Double Meridian Altitude o Aquilse N. 115 5 10 
Besult 23 56 0 

21. — ^Dpaluli River. Lions Donga: — 

Double Meridian Altitude a Aquilse N. 114 45 30 
„ Index error —30 

llesult 24 6 0 

^ „ 22. — Stream west of Sumbani’s old kraals, on 

Upaluli Biver: — 

Double Meridian Altitude o Aquilae N. 114 43 30 
Index error 30 

„ a Puvonis S. 113 52 30 

, „ Index enor —30 

Mean result 24 6 0 

„ „ 23. — Basutos, near Myaki. Upaluli Biver : — 

Double Meridian Altitude a Aquilse N. 114 46 43 
„ a Pavonis S. 118 49 0 

„ Index error —30 

Mean result 24 4 0 


IV . — On the Central Provinces of Madagascar. By JosEPS 
Mullens, d.d., Foreign Secretary of the London Missionary 
Society. 

[Bead, January 25tb, 1875.] 


The travellers who, in recent days, have visited Madagascar, 
have (as a rule) landed on the east coast of the island, have 
proceeded to the capital by one particular route, and byth^, 
same route have returned. A few others have also visits the 
ports on the sea-coast ; have given us brief descriptions of the 
towns and villages named in the coast surveys ; and have t^ 
us .something of the manners of the coast tribes, their rude life, 
their low superstitions, and their continual feuds. Chi A®* 
points we are indebted to French travellers and naval office™* 
as well as to Englishmen. What they have told us, however, 
does not amount to much. They describe chiefly that narro* 
strip of Madagascar, 25 miles wide, which lies on the eat* 
coast, between the mountains and the sea, along the who*.: 
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length of the island. The splendid bay of Diego Suarez ; the 
wooded pronaontory which forms the east shore of Antongh 
Bay ; the colony of Benyowsky and the Isle of Ste. Marie ; 
Fonle Point and Tamatave; the lake of Nosibe and the lagoons 
that follow it; Andevoranto and Mahanoro and Mananzara; 
the limestone cliffs of Anosy ; the yale of Ambolo ; and the 
settlement of Port Dauphin : these are the points that are re- 
ferred to by successive writers, from Placourt downwards ; and all 
that needs to be said respecting them will be found carefully 
compiled in Ellis’s ‘ Madagascar,’ written more than thirty years 
ago. On one point only we have received much light in recent 
days, viz., on the line of lagoons traversed in his boat voyage 
by Captain Eooke ; and which, like the backwater of Malabar 
and Cochin, can be easily made available for safe internal 
navigation by the native canoes. 

Of the western part of Madagascar we know little ; though, 
from the great breadth and richness of its provinces, we should 
like to learn a great deal. Mr. Boothby, in the time of 
Charles I., and Drury, in the days of Queen Anne, give us ■ 
information about Augustine’s Bay. Captain Owen and the 
ofiScers of the English Navy, who in 1824 laid down so much 
of the coast-line, have dwelt upon the great harbours of the 
north-west and north. To M. Guillain we are greatly indebted 
for information respecting the same quarter, the island of 
Nosibe, the Hova settlements near Pasandava Bay, the town 
and port of Mojanga, and the Sakalava Districts as far as Mo- 
rondwa'; and we owe much to Mr. Lyons Macleod, formerly 
ConsUf^'at Mozambique, and still more to Mr. Ellis, for giving 
us a careful summary of this information. During his personw 
visits to Madagascar, Mr. Ellis scarcely touched the geography 
of the island at all ; he took no observations, and prepared no 
maps. -To the botany of the island, and to the facts connected 
with the moral condition of the people, he added greatly. Of 
the geography of the central provinces almost nothing hM been 
written in detail, and some things which have been written are 
exceedingly incorrect. It is of these province I have wm 
to speak. 

The traveller who has seen most of Madagascar, previous to 
my own visit, is M. Grandidier. This gentleman spent setwal.^ 
yefrs in the island between 1865 and 1870, ffiad devoted mnili* 
tiihe and strengtii to the examination several of its dfetriehll: 
He visited the north-east and soutiiem provinces, and redded ia 
considerable period at St. Augustine’s Bay and at Amhondrd, 
on the coast of Menabe. He wmit up to the <»pital from 
Mojanga; examined and mapped Imerina; then crossed the 
island through the Betsileo province ; viffi^ Ihe almost tin- 
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knoKm district of the Sihanaka tribe; and finally left the- 
island by the port of Tamatave. His observations have not yet 
been given to the world: he has read to the Geographical 
Society of Paris, and has published, an important paper on the 
gener^ subject of his travels, and has published a general 
map of the island on a moderate scale, far more correct than 
anything which had preceded it ; but the geographical world 
yet waits for all details, which he promises to them in ten or 
twelve volumes. None will give to the results of his visit a 
more kindly welcome than the English missionaries resident in 
the island. His purpose, to exhibit and illustrate the country, 
Mis in with their own. His courtesy, his kindness to the 
people, his excellent conduct and his earnestness in his work, 
commended him to their regard, and he found among them 
sympathisers and friends. 

The usual maps of Madagascar are traceable to two sources. 
The coast was laid down by Captain Owen and his companions 
in 1824. The detail of the interior given in all recent maM ia 
derived from the map of Colonel Lloyd, tw'o originals of which 
are in the hands of the Geographical Society and of Mr. Sto- 
ford. The map was published in 1851 by Mr. Arrowsmith;. 
and Colonel Lloyd’s Memoir on Madagascar will be found in- 
vol. XX. of the Society’s ‘ Journal.’ 

To myself this subject of Madagascar geography has been 
one of interest for several years ; and the more carefully I 
studied it, the more clear it became to me that of the intenor 
of the island almost nothing definite was known. Being anxious 
at one time to provide for the use of om Missionary Soaely ft- 
good map of Imerina, and next of the Betsileo provinc^lwe 
applied to Mr. Stanford, but found that details were entitray 
wanting. We knew the names of prominent mountains, rivers^ 
and towns, with some particulars of their character, but where 
to place them with exactness none could say. The Dirci^rs 
of the Society then turned to our missionaries in the island ; ^ 
and request was made that in their journeys, especially to new 
places, they would make .special note of heights, distaftces, 
times, and places ; would mark these particulars in sketch-ma^ 
and send the information home. Several excellent joujn^ 
and sketches were in this way communicated to us. The prm- 
cipal contribution to our effort was this : Mr. Cameron, me 
senior member of the mission, who first joined it in 1826, 
carefully fixing the position of Antan&arivo, commence a 
triangulation of the plain of Imerina. He measured a base^h^ 
of 3 miles along the level bunds of the Ikiopa; and froffl » 
began to observe with due care and exactness the posit«« ® 
the most prominent hills. Step by step Mr. Cameiv® P*®" 
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pared a valuable map of those portions of the province con- 
tiguous to the capital. But it had this defect that, though it 
indicated the positions, it did not exhibit also the height and 
form of the ground. M. Grandidier tells us that he too trian- 
gulated the Imerina plain, that he made a large number of 
observations, and that he took as base a line of 36 miles, its 
extremities being the peaks of two mountains on the same 
meridian. Many of the results of his own survey Mr. Cameron 
communicated to M. Grandidier before the latter left the 
island. 

Being deeply interested in this matter, it was with pecu- 
liar pleasure that I accepted the invitation made to me, 
two years ago, to visit Madagascar on public duty. Aware that 
part of that duty would oblige my colleague and myself to 
visit thoroughly the central provinces of the island, we pre- 
pared to take advantage of our opportunities and add something 
at least to the knowledge of those provinces possessed by the 
geographical world. Had we known how great those opportu- 
nities would be, we should have endeavoured to obtain better 
instruments, and prepare ourselves more thoroughly to use 
them. 

We find that our work coincides to some extent with what 
M. Grandidier has done, but diflTers from it in this way. He 
has seen far more of the sea-coasts and of the Sakalava tribes 
than we have done. We, on the other hand, have traversed the 
centre of the island far more fully than he, and have visited 
many localities of the first importance, of which he has seen and 
said nothing. On one vital point our circumstances differed 
greatly from his. Judging from his paper, he seems to have 
been greatly afraid of the natives. Not only among the 
Sakalavas, but in Imerina, he always fancied himself in dangm*. 

On one journey he certainly was watched, and was obliged to 
hide his instruments and olraervations ; and he always carried 
fire-arms. My colleague and 1 had no need to indmge sneh 
fears. We were everywhere received as friends. We were 
known to be specially deputed from England by the Society 
which has instructed the Hova and Betsileo tribes for fifty 
years, and which is regarded by them with the most grateful 
Section. We were therefore allowed perfect liberty to go w^tO Jk 
we liked; we invariably informed the Prime Minister " 

plaD% and we experienced nothing but hospitality ai^ 
ness. By s^ial permission, we {drotograj^ed the Queen’s 
Church md Palace, and even the EoyJ tombs; we pkmted o*ff 
theodolite, compass, and tripods on the tops oi billa or in the opmi 
markets ; and we let everyone know that we were anxious to make 
a correct map of the country for their use as well as <mr& 

K 2 
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We endeavoured to act on system. In the first instance, we 
worked on Mr. Cameron’s lines. We went over a great portion 
of his work ; revised it from our own observations, and eluded 
it in all directions. North-west, we laid down Vonizongo as far 
as the population extends. West and south-west we carried 
the survey to Ambohiveloma and the granite ridges beyond ; 
then over all Imamo, round the south and west of Lake Itasy, 
and the districts of Mandridrano and Menabe. Thence we 
passed it through Betafo and Sirabe ; connected it with the 
previous survey to the south of Imerina ; enclosed the Ankarat 
Moimtains within it, and measured their height. With Mr. 
Cameron himself we continued the survey down the BetsUeo 
province many miles beyond the point were it was crossed by 
M. Grandidier, and at the town of Fianarantsoa we connected 
his observations (as exhibited in his map) very satisfactorily 
with our own. Eastward we carried the survey to the Angavo 
Mountains, over the moors of Ambatomena and Ambatomainty, 
and thence to the plain of Ankay and the Sihanaka Lakes. And 
finally, by a route lying west of that followed by M. Grandidier, 
we went down to the sea at Mojanga. The red lines on our 
map will show how fully we traversed the country, and how 
much of it we saw with our own eyes. 

The instruments which we employed were simple but good. 
We had a surveyor’s theodolite, an excellent telescope-compass, 
a Gravatt’s level, an excellent prismatic compass with tripod, 
a Houghton’s altitude and azimuth instrument, and good 
aneroid barometers. With these instruments, starting horn 
Antananarivo as a fixed point, we followed up the country step 
by step, greatly aided by the numerous conspicuous hills, witn 
whose names and appearance we soon grew perfectly familiw’. 
Several of them, visible over a vast extent of country, Were 
treated as standard points, to which a multitude of others wre 
referred. Our experience showed how far more important it is 
that a traveller shall be perfect master of the instruments he 
has, than be anxious merely to get instruments of a high order. 
Our instruments were good; but the ease and correctne^ 
needed to observe the country with accuracy lay far more with 
ourselves than with the best instruments we could procore. 
And, as we gained experience, the simplest were made to yield 
results which would compare favourably with those derived 
from the best. 

The Navy Surveys show that the island of Madagascar has a 
length of 818 geographical miles, measuring from Cape Amter 
on the north, to Cape St. Mary’s on the south: the positi<® 
of the former being in lat. 12° 2' s. ; that of the latter a 
lat. 25° 40' a The greatest breadth of the island from Cape 
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St. Andrew to Tamatave is 300 miles; the longitudes of the 
two points being long. 44° 30' E., and long. 49° 28' 30" e. The 
longitudes have all been fixed by reference to the Observatory 
at Cape Town, and presume that that longitude is 18° 28' 45" 
east of Greenwich. The island is a long oval, pointed at the 
north end, and its major axis runs in the direction of N. 16° E. 
The ground is highest along the line of its centre, and only its 
two sides are level plains near to the sea-coasts. To me it 
seems to lie upon the water, like one of the huge alligators 
which we saw floating on its greatest river, with head and tail 
submerged. A crevasse and channel of great depth separate it 
from the continent of Africa, while the Farquhar Islands, the 
Seychelles on the north, with their red clay, and the coral 
patches of Eodriguez and Calvados seem to me to connect the 
line of its granite hills with the Laccadive and Maidive islands, 
and with the mighty forces which in Southern India threw into 
their present position the Nilgiri and Kunda hills. The island 
seems to me the nohlest portion of some broad continent, which 
stretched away from the coast of Hindustan to the south-we^, 
and occupied a vast portion of the Indian Ocean. It shared in 
the tropical flora and fauna of India in a very early stage of the 
earth’s history, and was separated from it while both were still 
young. 

The chief physical feature of Madagascar is the central monn- » 
tain mass, which commences with lofty hills at its northern | 
extremity, and retains them till within a moderate distance of i 
its southern cape. This mighty mass is by no means uniform i 
in its appearance. Ascending from the eastern coast to the ■ 
capital, the traveller meets and successively passes three lofi^ ] 
moimtain-walls, each supporting a broad terrace behind it | 
The first and lowest meets him at two days’ distance from the 
coast: the second lies behind, two days further off, near the 
forest-station of Beforona: over the third (the object of ha 
deserved admiration, as it stretches away far, far to the 
north, still on and on to the south), he climbs by the IdBy 
pass of Angavo, and then finds himself on the broad platesa 
of Imerina, the dwelling-place of the ruling tribes. On ^ 
western side also the terraces exist, and are descended (»m 
one, though they are not so grandly marked as on tile earf 
coast, and me more, easy to traTel. On oar onm 
Imerina to the north-west, along the line of conn^ Mloiwo 
by the two principal rivers, we experienced four special descaah^ 
each being about 800 feet, and each having a distinct pirtifc 
The line across these passes is the line of the ancient ttmw 
raids, and along which the present military posts me Mt** 
blished. 
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On the east side of the island the three walls converge on a 
<K>miaon point toward the northern districts. In visiting the 
Sihdnaka province we saw the two higher lines meeting beyond 
the Alaotra Lake, in lat. 16° 40'; and the wild sea of hills 
resulting shows the grandeur of the forces employed in shaping 
their present form. Away to the south the terraces keep dis- 
tinct, until (as we saw for ourselves) they are crossed, in lat. 22°, 
by a strong range which runs from west to east, when they 
come to an end, and fall into that level plain swept by the 
south-east winds, on which M. Grandidier found new shells and 
bones of Sindbad’s celebrated birds. The terraces seem to be 
between 30 and 40 miles wide. They are far from level. Strong 
winds, heavy storms of rain, waterspouts, torrents, have cut 
deep channels in the sandy red clay, which has been deposited 
among the gneiss rocks, which form the basis of the island; 
and as these hUls and cuttings follow largely the northerly set 
of the granite ranges, while the water seeks an outlet in the sea, 
we found ourselves in a maze of red hiUs, and went forward up 
and down, down and up, many times in a day, multiplying 
indefimtely the miles we travelled, and along which our 
wearied men lifted us and carried us to the city which was 
to be our home. On the west side of Imerina the red hills 
are even more conspicuous. We saw them at many points : it 
was impossible to map them, the cuttings are so numerous; 
but we had to travel among them again and again, and found 
nothing in our journeys so painful to traverse. Such a hilly 
country, so continuously hUly as Central Madagascar I have 
never seen in all my wanderings in the United States or in the 
Eastern world. 

The principal portion of the central plateau is occupied by 
the plain of Imerina, and its southern continuation, the Betdleo 
province. At its north end this plain is bounded by the 
mountain mass of Andringitra, and the hills of Manga and 
Molangana. On the east it begins above the Angavo 
and goes westward to Ambohiveloma and Itasy, where it 
into the western plains. In this part the province has a br^dth 
of 90 miles, and a nominal length of 110 miles. Ba^™ 
Imerina is pierced by granite hills, and ranges more or 1^ 
high, which bear upon their shoulders barren moors, swept by 
the hard east winds. The South has been greatly affectea by 
the volcanic disturbances which I shall shortly describe. « 
has few fertile spots, and its population is scattered and thin. 
The thoroughly-cultivated parts of Imerina are spread * 
^ace of 50 miles by 25: about 1250 square miles in a**- 
Even here the level is not perfect. Low ridges of red clay rw 
across the plain, generally from the west and north-west, fewaru 
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iihe south-east : and it is on these, and on isolated portions of 
them, that are built the numerous villages and towns. It is in 
central Imerina that the population of the island is thickly set. 
There is abundance of food. The red hills offered, by their 
height, places of security around which deep fosses might be ciit, 
or over which great cactus-hedges might be planted, for the 
terror of one’s bare-footed enemies, and for still greater incon- 
venience to one’s friends. The great plain is watered by 
numerous streams from the eastern hills, or from the volcanic 
•district to the south ; and, however they score the valleys, or 
wind among the hills, or spread themselves out upon the level 
jice-grounds ; whether the Mamba, the Varahina, the Sisaony, 
the Katsaoka, pr the Anjomoka ; they all meet at last in tne 
Ikiopa, and all find their way into the sea down its rocky 
ravines. We visited many of the upper waters of these rivers; 
we followed the rice- valleys, or came upon the scattered villages 
with their red-brick churches conspicuous for many miles. But 
there was one spot on which we looked with peculiar interest, 
the FaraJiantsana, or falls of the Ikiopa. It is a noble reef 
of rocks, which bounds one portion of the Imerina Plain, and 
west of which the ground begins rapidly to fall. The river 
•approaches the rocks sluggishly ; through all the eastern plain 
it flows slowly, depositing its rich silt. Once over the reef, 
the waters boil and foam, and hurry away, against rocks and 
boulders, fast and furiously to the sea. That reef is the saving 
barrier of the country. Had it not existed, or had there been 
nothing in ite place, during the long ages wliich have passed 
since the plain rose out of the sea, the fine soil now teeming 
with fertility would have been carried by the falling waters 
down into the plains, and the whole of Imerina would have 
resembled the scored and ruined districts in the province of 
Menabe. A similar reef at Sinjoarivo retains the waters of the 
Onibe ; and yet another, the winding stream of the Manfinanta* 
nana, in the great rice-plain of Ambohimandrosa Nothing bat 
these rocky barriers has secured a quiet resting-place for the 
.rich silt and the fertilising water at the height of 4500 fe^ 
above the sea. 

Bordered by grand hills of varied forms and studded with 
hundreds of villages and towns, Imerina is in many req)ects <me 
of the most beautiful and picturesque provinces of Madaff^^. ' 
H is gay with the brilliant green of the jwam jhie; HkIw 
it is shaded with dark patches of wood aroui^ N«nehi^ and 
Hafy. Here it shows the great turtle-head rock of Amb4t(Utt*> 
alaza, or the lofty towers of the Three Sisters ; there the te® 
slope of Fandravasana, the lofty peaks of Antongona, or Ae 
towering masses of Ankiratra. Here lie ^ waten ot 
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the Queen’s Lake, with its little island embowered in trees ; 
there stand conspicuous clusters of Tillages, with their neat 
huts, the green ramparts of Ambohidrapeto, or the towering 
Amontana tree of Ambohidatrimo. It is impossible to surrey 
the wide-spread scene from the lofty hill of AntananariTO 
without feelings of exhilaration and delight. We know the 
golden glory which at simset lights up the snows of Switzer- 
land : but nothing can exceed the sharpness of the light as it 
plays over the landscape in the crisp, clear air of Madagascar 
after refreshing rain ; and no pen can describe the deep golden 
blush which beautifies the red hills with an unearthly radiance 
when the autumnal sun sinks calmly to rest. Day after day, 
from the terrace of my Madagascar home, I looked with feelings 
akin to rapture on that wondrous scene ; for I saw on eyery 
side not merely material beauty — the grace of form, rich 
tones of colour, or even the bountiful supply for a people’s 
wants, — I saw the proof of a young nation’s progress : new 
houses ris:^g in the villages ; new homes of better pattern for 
the richer classes. I saw the fortressed hills deserted for the 
open plains; peace, security, and mutual confidence, where 
once prevailed intestine war ; 1 saw the new school-house and 
the handsome church instead of the rush-buildings of five 
years ago. I saw that men were living in truer fellowship with 

men ; because all together were striving to rise higher toward) 
God. o o , 

Over all the higher portions of Madagascar, and far into the 
lower plains, the chief constituent element is gneiss or granite.- 
Whole ranges of it appear on every side, and the enormous- 
gneiss boulders scattered over the hill-sides form a conspicuous 
feature of the landscape. In certain districts . the prunitive 
rock is a fine felspar granite, of a delicate rose tint; these 
granite ranges were the noblest rocks we saw. In one valley 
this granite took the form of graphite, and, as usual, the square 
crystals of felspar presented a singular resemblance to Hebrew- 
writing. Connected doubtless with this extensive felspar ele- 
ment is the profusion of red clay which strikes the traveller 
wherever he goes. It forms enormous hills ; it has buried and 
covered in mnumerable boulders; in various valleys and cuttmgs 
it is hundreds of feet deep. At times it is stiff and strong, at 
others it is full of fine sand ; and when once water gets into it, 
whole hills are washed away into the lower valleys. Nowhere 
is this feature so conspicuous as in Ankay. A gain it is hard 
and gritty with coarse sand. It naturally follows, that, on the 
whole, the soil of Madagascar should not be fertile, and tW 
where the hard winds have hindered vegetation, and the ran® 
have for ages washed away the salts of the soil, it is hard tf»d 
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poor. Only in the bottom have the finer constituents remained, 
and these, enriched by decayed vegetation, are universally 
appropriated to rice. All over Imerina, in many localities, are 
seen banks and hills of mica mud. 

There is one notable exception to these formations. The 
central province of Madagascar has been the scene of volcanic 
eruptions on an enormous scale. Twenty miles to the south- 
west of the capital is a fine group of mountains, the lofty peaks 
of which stand conspicuous in fine weather against the clear blue 
sky. These are the Ankarat Mountains. From a distance the 
mass is seen to be broad, to rest on an enormous base, and, when 
measured, it turns out to cover a space of 600 square miles. 
From the Imerina plain, 4500 feet high, the traveller rises 
steadily to 6000 and 7000 feet before he reaches the foot of the 
great central peaks. These occupy a space of 54 square miles. 
They are five in number, with minor elevations around them; 
M Grandidier refers especially to one of them (Ambohitrako- 
holahy), and calls it the highest ; but, owing to the mists, he 
failed to ascend and ascertain this for himself. We ascended 
two, measured a third by the theodolite, and eventually our 
native assistant measured all five. Their heights range from 
8000 to 8950 feet, and they are the highest mountains in the 
island. They are all of volcanic origin, and though we saw no 
distinct craters, we observed that they were covered with broken 
lava, and we traced the streams of lava fiowing from the centre 
on every side. Near their feet on the east are other centres of 
volcanic outflow and great lava hills. On the south these streams 
run out for 25 miles. On the west and north also the long 
tongues of lava can be traced far into the plain ; and it was 
exceedingly interesting to note both the lines on which the 
lava and the clay lay distinct, side by side, and the secticms 
of the lava strata, through which some stream or road had cut 
its way. 

But this was not all. On reaching the neighbourhood of Laks 
Itasy, 40 miles west of Antananarivo and 25 miles beyond the 
central mass of ,Ankarat, we at once foimd new traces of volcanic 
agency ; and when we ascended the lofty hiU overhanging tbS 
western end of the lake, crater after crater met our astonished 
gaze. Some were of enormous size, some were small ; smne we» 
lofty, others were low ; some were cones, others were hoUow-ff- 
were luHseehoe in slmpe, and had long ridges la«anMii% 
out from the open sida In sevei^ cases the ri(^ iras (kraWe. 
Their forms were beautiful, and the sides of mo^ were 
clothed with grass. We spent several days among them, ascend 
the highest and most central, Ambohimail&la, and 
mapped the district There were forty crat«» in all, rf nWc» 
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we were sure ; we think there were others beyond to the north. 
In the midst of the group were little lakes and pools of water, 
and one charming piece of water. Lake Kazamba, which we have 
reason to think no Englishmen except ourselves have seen. 
Lake Itasy, which is on the eastern side of these volcanoe^ we 
have mapped for the first time. This lake, we saw, has teen 
formed by the elevation of the land and the outflow of the lava 
streams. At the western end it looked shallow ; the fishmg 
showed it to be shallow, and the ground around it was very 
swampy. Toward the east, where its chief feeder runs in, the 
water is deep. . It is not a ravine, with some natural barrier at 
its lower end ; it is a submerged level. Many streams flow ii^ 
it from the country round, and it has only one outlet, on the 
north, through the northern portion of the volcanic district. 
The lake is 8 miles long and miles broad: it contains s« 
little peninsulas jutting into the water, one of which is caued 
Ambonihazo, “ wooded hill,” a pretty spot, with a little viU^ 
and its pretty church embowered among the trees. Fifty 
further south we came on the volcanoes again. We had observed 
three groups of them out on the western plain ; but when we 
reached Betafo and examined the district carefully, 
more astonished than before. We climbed a lofty rounded hm, 
called Ivoko, which we had seen 20 miles away, and duly noted, 
and then found that we were on the crater wall. The iMer 
hollow was a quarter of a mile wide, the height of the wall above 
the level country outside was 600 feet ; two lava streams went 
out toward the south and west, three small craters were at the 
foot, and others, large and conspicuous, were around us on eyotj 
side. Close by, another huge crater, latsifitra, had its openu^ 
toward the north, and the lava that had issued from it was 
black and sharp, as if broken yesterday. But, stranger still, » 
its eastern side was a plain, a mile square, covered with heaps w 
lava, like stone cottages, fortresses, ruined palaces. I counted 
thirty greater piles and noted numberless smaller ones : was 
clear that, like the Phlegraean fields in Italy and the 
hood of Mouna Roa in Hawaii, at one time the entire plam bad 
been on fire, that a hundred jets of fire and flame and 
lava had spurted from its surface. The heaps were now old ^ 
moss-grown ; but one of the peasantry informed Mr. Sewell to 
there was a kind of tradition amongst the people that 
ancestors had seen these flames bursting forth. The newest tera 
was on the western side and near the crater. Travelling former 
east, round the southern foot of Ankarat, we had the lava 
long tongues, cinder-heaps, and old Craters again and again ; 
having ascended one of the noblest hills of the county, to 
conical peak of Votovorona (a most important station w o® 
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survey), we found it volcanic also. Another fine cone to the 
eastward, named Ihankiana, was volcanic too. Altogether, in 
that important journey, we saw and counted 100 extinct craters, 
extending over an arc of 90 miles, not reckoning the central 
mass of Ankarat, round one side of which that arc bends. The 
volcanic belt is continued to the northward in the great hills 
with which the island terminates. The hill of Mataola, Mount 
Amber itself, the island of Nosibe, the island of Mayotta, the 
island of Johanna — these (as our eyes have seen) are all volcanic. 
The range over which the volcanic area is spread is enormous. 
What a mighty volcanic force must have been exerted over this 
vast space ! Does Java itself show a nobler volcanic field? If 
human eyes conld have beheld and appreciated them, what a 
scene of indescribable grandeur must have been presented when 
these volcanoes were active ; when the land was rocked with 


earthquakes and the great hills of gneiss and granite were rent 
in pieces; when vast showers of blazing rocks shot out, like 
meteors, into the lurid night ; and when the molten lava-streams 
poured, like rivers, out of the mouths of these flaming furnaces 1 
Wonderful in the history of the earth has been the agency of 
fire; nowhere could that agency have been exhibits more 
grandly in the present age of the earth’s history than on the 
great volcanic field of Madagascar. 

Among the adjuncts of the volcanic field we found four hot j 
rarings, three of which are near together in Betafo and SirabS. j 
The temperature of the spring at Betafo, as tried by Mr. Cameron, • 
was 130° Fahr., and the water seemed perfectly tasteless. In 
three places we also found jets of carbonic-acid gas. Beneath 
the broad plain of Sirab4, extending over 50 square miles, there 
is evidently a great deposit of lime ; the pits of Sirab4 supplT 
most of the lime used for building in Imerina and the capitaL 
With the exception of some lime-deposits north of Ankdrat,ai^ 
a little sandstone in the Betsileo, they are the only seconds^ 
rock we found in all the higher parts of Madagascar : no fosKuS 
have been found in it. It is from this lime that the wells of 


carbonic-acid gas are derived. One well, wdth tramerons jel^ 
was connected with a filthy mud-pool : the water boiled aU ov«r 
the surface, and the natives could not imagine why it renminod 
quite cold. In a second case the tubular well was dry, W 
found butterflies and various insects lying ^ad M»a ad 
mouth: we were told that frogs and mice afeo «f« atiUBmwm 
dead there. Among the lime-pits the bubblu^ swings ai® 
numerous. A huge stalactite lime-rock has gradually 
one point, with dripping caves in its side^ and on the fopm W 
rock a hollow basin has formed itself ; water from die rock no** 
up into this basin, bubbling as it rises, which is imithw mow 
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leas than natural soda-water, of which we could drink as much 
as we liked' without charge. I am sorry to say that the natural 
product was as flat as the artificial. 

Duru^ our journey we looked everywhere for columnar basalt^ 
but f^ed to find it. We saw abundance of surface-lava broken 
in pieces. In a cutting at Betafo we examined a variety of 
strata, the result of repeated eruptions — strata of black volcanic 
earth, of brown earth, strata of ashes many inches thick ; but of 
columnar rock there seemed to be none. At last we found a 
single patch of it : it covered a space of 30 feet by 20. The 
columns wme, as usual, six-sided, and the pillars exposed on the 
edge of a little ridge were 4 feet long. 

A last point to notice in connection with the volcanic district 
is, that close to that field — indeed enclosed by it — we found 
the noblest mass of granite rocks which we saw north or south 
in Madagascar. This great mass is termed Vavavato. It con- 
sists of several lofty ridges parallel to some degree with one 
another, yet starting from one northern point and curving, pear- 
to the south. Some of the ridges are quite closed 
at the south end and form a cul de sac, whence the name is 
derived. The ridges are lofty, their summits serrated, and the 
separate rocks and masses are truly grand. Between the second 
and third ridges the fallen boulders are enormous and countless. 
On the third ridge are the highest peaks, with distinct names. 
At the north end one group of rocks has a wonderful resemblance 
to an elephant : it was conspicuous over a vast extent of country, 
and appears repeatedly in our station-lists. A smaller elephant 
m close by. The granite of these rocks is well formed, and the 
le Wr, in the best specimens, is of a pale rose tint : the grm 
IS blackened by the sun ; it is very rotten, and falls of rock must 
be numerous — hence the multitude of boulders on every sides 
A portion of the same ridge we saw far to the north., Anolhe^ 
noble mass is Ibety, south of Sirabe ; and another ridge of gr^ 
length, Kip^eha, was the last of the western mountains wludi 

saw at the extreme south of the Betsileo province. Was m>t 
the grange shown only in this long western ridge, and partly 
enclosed by the volcanic fires, the original base of the island? 
and is it not from its felspar that have been formed the enormous 
deposits of clay which form so con^icuous a feature in the land- 
scape of its many provinces ? 

In Imerina the higher plateau has a breadth of 80 miles. 
As we travelled south, we found it growing narrower. At 
Sirabe, its breadth is 60 mile’s. All down the'SefiHe^b proviMe 
it narrows still ; and at Imahazony, on the line of 22° s. lat, as 
we stood on the top of Kirianga, we were in sight of botit 
bordering lines of hill on east and west, 35 miles from ea<di 
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other ; and the ridges immediately to the south of us crossed 
the country like a lofty wall, covered with forest, and fairly 
united the two. The Betsileo province, so far as we saw it, is 
clear of volcanic influence. It contains long gneiss and clay 
ridges, which cross it from N.N.w. to s.s.e. Near Fianarantsoa 
these ridges lie close to one another with hut narrow valleys 
between ; and in certain localities the massing of the mountains 
is very grand. On travelling from that town southward, when we 
pitched our tents in the broad valley, near the little village of 
Ambalavao, we had some noble masses overhanging us to the 
west, while the grass on the lofty eastern hills was all on fire, 
and long curving lines of flame served both to show the form 
of the hill and to light up the darkness of the night. On the 
east is an enormous hill of gneiss ; a few miles further to the 
south-east, where the forest ridge begins, is another mass 
nobler still, called Ambondrombe, which is believed to be the 
entrance to the spirit-world. On the west again the hills 
seemed to increase in vastness and in number. Within the 

E lateau were the noble rounded hills of landraimbaki, the 
igh peak of lody, the curving ridge of Kirianga ; while out- 
side them all, on the edge of the plateau, was the lofty, serrated 
granite ridge of Kipaseha, stretching away to the southward 
for 30 or 40 miles. The vast bay formed by these wonderful 
mountain masses contains the broad green plain of Ambohi- 
mandroso, rich in rice, and supporting a large population. 
What lies beyond these hills we longed to learn ; but our time 
was gone : we had accomplished our work in the south, and we 
were compelled to return to the capital. But we had traversed 
the whole of the well-peopled plateau which forms the crest 
of the island as far south as lat. 22° ; and, w ith the help of Mr. 
Cameron, we had made so complete and connected a series trf 
observations, that without difficulty we could connect the new 

i )rovince with the positions which Mr. Cameron had already 
aid down in the old. In our survey we had now secured two 
fixed points of great value. 

Mr. Cameron, after careful observations, had placed the 
capital of Madagascar in lat. 18° 55' 50" s., and in long. 
47“ 48' 40" E. M. Grandidier (judging from his map) {daces 
Antananarivo in lat. 18° 55' s., and long. 47° 32' e. The lati- 
tudes of the two observers are the same; but there is 
ferencein the longitude of 16^ 40", or 18'(^ Ei^lbh miiee. jH. 
Cameron places the capital 89 ^^glish miles from the eastmn 
sea, M. Grandidier at a distance of 107 miles. My own view 
of the matter, from the time occupied in the journey, is that the 
former distance is too little, the latter too great. 1 am 
to take the mean of the two sets of observatioiis, ai^ j^ace tiie 
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capital in east longitude 47° 40', or at a distance of 98 ™i^ 
W the sea. Mr. Cameron assents to this suggestion, until by 
further observations with his new chronometer he is able to 

determine it more exactly. -i i f 4 . 1 . 

Mr Cameron again places Fianarantsoa, the capital ot the 
Betsdeo Province, in lat. 21° 27' 10" s., and long. 4-7 18 E., i. e. 
664 miles from the sea. M. Grandidier s are lat. 21 27 S., and 
long. 47° 3' E., and 83 English miles from the sea. The Mi- 
tudes of the two observers coincide ; the longitudes again mtfer 
by 15', equal in that latitude to 1641 English miles.- Both 
Tuace the town of Fianarantsoa, a distance of 29 or 30 in long, 
west of Antananarivo. In relation to each other, the two 
observers almost perfectly coincide. Mr. Cameron commum- 
cated his observations about Antananarivo to M.^ Grandidier ^ 
but in regard to Fianarantsoa they are wholly independent;, 
and the fact that they so agree furnishes a strong presumption 
that, in relation to each other, and to their component 
these two important provinces of Madagascar are correctly laid 
down. Having worked out the set of angles myself, I find my 
own scheme accord with theirs : but, as before, I prefer the 
mean of the two longitudes, and would place Fianarantsoa m 
long. 47° 11' 30" E., at a distance of 75 miles from the Indian 
Ocean. , 

The Betsileo Province has many features of grandeur and 
beauty about it; but its fertile and well-cultivated spots are 
few. It contains five districts : Ambositra and Ambohmam- 
boarina, the Isandra, Ilalangina, and larindrano. In tlm pou- 
tical survey of the country, it is usually described as within the 
Matsiatra or beyond the Matsiatra. The Matsiatra is its pnh- 
cipal river, and it is well fed by numerous streams, which riW 
from the granite and gneiss hills. The water is abundant, an^^ 
is very pure. The most southern district is termed “ larindran^ 
“full of water,” and well deserves its name. It has one spe<^ 
river, the Mananantanana, which rises in the hill of 
and makes its way sluggishly across the clay plains to the 

until it finds an outlet north of landraimbaki, whence it la 

into the Mozambique Channel. Smaller rivers, like the “ 
fotsy,” join one or other of these. The chief feature of the c 
tivation in the province is rice ; and the ingenuity with w ic 
the peasantry appropriate the water to its sustenance deser 
hi"h praise. The well- watered bottoms are few and 
spread. But the people terrace the hills ; they trace bac ^ 
streams and rivulets step by step, till they reach 
and thus the terraces may be seen beautifully levelled nig r 
the hill-sides, and carried into every hollow, whence the w 
comes; each streamlet does duty many times over. 3 
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pleasant to the eye are these bright terraces when the rice is 
young. V ery rich in rice is the basin of Ambohimandroso, and 
the valleys near ; green are the fields of Ikala and the bottoms 
around Ambohinamboarina ; but nothing can exceed the skill 
and care expended on the deep amphitheatre of Nandihizana, 
in which the terraces descend step by step ; and a lavish supply 
of water from three streams, and the forest near, covers them 
with a golden harvest, which feeds thousands of liuman beings. 
Wherever there is water, the peasantry plant rice. But they 
place their houses, not in large clusters, in villages of 100 to 500 
people : they prefer little holdings, called vdlds, of two, three, 
or four huts, each set surrounded by a clay wall and a cactus- 
hedge ; and in the absence of wood, which will not grow in 
the hard, foggy climate, the eye rests with pleasure on these 
green rings which dot the hill-sides, or the higher ridges over- 
hanmng the broader levels, where the rice-plant grpws. The 
productions of the country, as shown in the markets of Fiani- 
rantsoa and Nandihizana, are not numerous. Kice, manioc, 
Indian corn, beef, pork, fowls, a little honey, lambas made 
of rafia palm fibres ; a little coarse silk, coarse but strong 
spades, ^timber rafters, spade handles, thick, clumsy window- 
shutters, with the hinge projecting above and below, grass 
baskets and earthen plates, these are the chief articles exposed 
for sale. 

We were disappointed as to the population. We had always 
read of the Betsileo that they were a million and a half in 
number. As we traversed the country, and saw how empty it 
is, we asked again and again, where are the people ? In a few 
broad basins, a few open and well-watered valleys, are built a 
few towns of 150 to 300 houses. All the rest are villages and 
“ valas.” Only Fianarantsoa has 5000 people, including the Hova 
garrison. The Government reckon, in all the Betsileo and 
Tanala provinces and their various districts, 50,000 1ieira,'tst 
fannsteads, great and small. This would indicate as many 
families, even allowing for changes since the arrangement was 
made ; and that calculation would make the population 250,000, 
or not more than 300,000 in all. 

The population of Imerina has not, I think, been overrated ; 
but it has not been reckoned very high, and has been mmaify 
regarded as 1,000,000 in all. The provinec^.ns 1 
tioned, may be reckoned at 110 miles long, and 90 miles lan^; 
or about lj0,000 square miles. The entire border is thinly 
peopled : laige tracts of hilly country, of high barren mow, ffir 
of bare red clay, have very few villages ; those which exmt beii^ 
found in scattered valleys, sheltered from the cold winds, w 
possessing rich land in the bottoms. The well-peopled pmtiem 
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ifl-50 miles long and 25 miles broad, or 1250 square miles in 
alL And here the villages are crowded together ; all the best 
lands are carefully cultivated, and the prosperity of the province 
is patent to every eye. 

Numerous as the villages appear, the population still is 

1 limited. The best towns are not large. Antananarivo leads 
off with, 80,000 people. Ambohimanga has about 5000 ; one or 
two other towns have the same ; and a few others have from 
3000 to 2000. Half of the ancient capitals, the “ twelve sacred 
cities,” on “the twelve hills,” are in a state of decay, and their 
population is small. To set the Imerina population at 1,000,000, 
or 1,200,000, falls in with the general G-overnment calculation 
and the demands made for feudal service. We must add 
100,000 for the Imamo and Mandridrano districts in the south- 
west, and another 100,000 for the Vakin-Ankarat and the thickly 
peopled valleys of Betafo and Sirabe, which have 10,000 hetra. 
Thus for the entire of the two principal provinces of the island, 
Imerina and the Betsileo, with all their districts, enclosed within 
Noman’s-land on every side, we have a population of 1,700,000. 
Several circumstances confirm this calculation, into which I may 
not enter. 

Our fourth journey from the capital was directed to the 
Sihanaka province, a hundred miles to the north. Five years 
before it had been visited by one of our missionaries, and M. 
Grandidier had also been there. But we could get no informa- 
tion whatever concerning it. Where were the stopping places? 
where was the population ? and what was the character of the 
country ? To these points we could find no answer. Our pre- 
decessor had left no road bill ; and M. Grandidier has published 
no particulars, except in the section of the general map which 
relates to the district. The result was a strange experience. 
I should like to give to the Society a fuller Taper on the 
details of this and other journeys. I can now speak only in 
general. 

We had left Ambohimanga, had given our men their mid- 
day meal, and were still in sight of the capital, when we 
suddenly found ourselves in a district without inhabitants. 
Towards sunset we reach A’tomainty, a village of 12 houseis^ 
in which our 60 men found some kind of accommodation; we 
ourselves slept in our tent, 11 feet square. For many hours the 
next day it was the same : we saw three villages of two houses 
each ; and then reached a fertile basin, with several pr(»peron8 
villages and Christian churches. The principal of these was 
Anjozorobe. Sunday past, and our men restM, we went on oar 
way. In a few hours we climbed a fine ridge covered with 
wood, and found ourselves on the edge of the Imerina tenace. 
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The pass crossed over the highest part of the ridge, and for 
40 yards went along a narrow ledge two yards wide, which had 
deep ravines on either side. It then descended on the east 
by huge natural stairs, and passed up and down clay hills, 
through dense forests, and down a richly-wooded ravine. The 
pass is expressively termed Ambaraharamvato, “the stone 
gateway.” It was late in the afternoon before we found a 
resting-place where our men could breakfast. The name of the 
village, with its 12 houses, was Mandanavatsij, i. e., “ Get your 
tiffin ” before going farther ; intended as advice to Sihanaka 
travellers going the other way — ^and good advice it is. For 
three days we journeyed through an empty land, the upper 
portion of the district of Ankay, sleeping in our tent ; at the 
end of the third day we reached the town of Ambatondrazaka, 
the capital of the Sihanaka province, and on its south-eastern 
edge. From the governor and his officers, from the Christian 
people around him, and then from the congregations in all the 
principal towns and villages, we received a warm welcome. 
Only once had they seen an English missionary among them, 
and that was (as I said) five years before. Turkeys, geese, 
fowls, eggs, rice and milk, were placed in abundance at our 
command. Every day we had one ox given to us, and on one 
day we received two. Our men failed wholly under this pros- 
perity, and were demoralised by the plenty they enjoyed. We 
found that in its general structure the Sihanaka province is a 
vast basin in the midst of hills, and having a clear lake and 
enormous swamps in the centre. The hiUs cross the country 
in parallel ridges at an angle of N. 16° w. The water is still 
high in the basin, and on three sides touches the foot of the 
hills ; in consequence, whenever we passed from one ridge to 
another we had first to wade through the swamp lying at the 
foot. For miles upon miles in the open centre, as well as up 
its many arms, the swamp is beautifully green. Two water- 
plants grow profusely there, the Zozoro, a solid trianralar 
papyrus-reed, 16 feet high ; and the Merena, a flat sword-made, 
which reaches 6 or 8 feet. Often the men made a passage 
for themselves over the deep water by beating down aw 
walking over the stalks of these noble reeds. Here and there 
the process of recovery and reclamation has begun, and nuind 
the edge of the district rice-fields have been clears and plants^ , 
and villages have been multiple. In the omitre ’ 

lying nearer to the eastern shore than the western, u tiie fltte 
lake of Alaotra. In the northern portion it is perfectly cle» 
of reeds, and its waters run close up to the enclosing hiUB ; » 
shape it is hammer-headed, and its single outlet is at the noi^ 
east comer, where the Kiver -Maningory rushes down a lowy 
VOL. xlV. 
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Talley to the sea. The late is 37 miles in length, and is ' 
4 or 5 miles broad. We enjoyed a fine view of the lake i 
from the hill on its eastern side and the village of Ambohitsoa,. : 
As we looked on its clear blue waters stretching away to the ’ 
south, stretching into the north, and running in among the j 
hills; as we saw it in the distance bordered with the green ; 
field of reeds, spreading out many miles to the west, and on j 
every side hacked by massive hills of varied and graceful 
forms ; here showing the bare rock, there the red clay, there 
covered with dark wood, while over all was the clear pale azure 
of an unclouded sky ; we thought we had seen few fairer sights 
in all Madagascar than the landscape at our feet. 

The population of the entire district we estimated at 40,000 
people. Two towns are of moderate size ; the rest are but i 
villages. The more we thought it over, the clearer it became • 
to us that the people were Betsimisaraka colonists from the 
eastern coast. They had found their way up the rugged valley, 
the outlet of the waters ; they had seen the fair land above the ? 
pass; they had found it empty, and then they invited their 
friends to come and take possession. It is all around this north- 
eastern portion that the population is most numerous. We i 
saw the hill where their first chief had settled, Ambohitran- 
drian, or “ King’s Town.” We noticed that their houses were 
Betsimisaraka ; the hair and ornaments of the w’omen were the i 
same ; and that, while -on the north they have links of con- | 
nection with the coast, especially with Fenoarivo, they are 
quite cut off from the Imerina population on the south. After 
their last village of Mandanavatsy — and the great wall of rock *1 
the first population met \vith above the hills is Hova, a ^ 
colony from Ambatomina ; below the hills it is Ankay, and is 
connected with Bezanozano, with Moramanga, and the Tanala. | 
Why, then, did the Betsimisaraka colonists change their name ? J 
They did so for a very simple reason, derived from their new 4 
position. The word hdndka is an old Malagasy word for : 
“ lake : si-hanaTca denotes many lakes and pools. They I 
this name to their new home, and a perfectly true designation | 
it is ; and for themselves they became Antsihanaka, which | 
means “ the Lakers,” “ the Betsimisaraka of the Lakes.” . | 

The lake country has an area of 2000 square miles ; the d^ | 
trict being about 60 miles in length by 35 in breadth. It is | 
pear-shaped, the thick end lying to the north. The map we | 
have made of it is original, and is the result of two sep^te | 
sets of cross-bearings ; most carefully connected with our pre- ? 
vious survey by an observation of no less than nine principal | 
stations among the Imerina hills. One set was taken by the | 
Kev. J. Sibree, who is a practised surveyor. Our earliest obser;- k 
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Tations were peculiarly happy, as also were the last. In work- 
ing out the two sets separately, it was plain that the positions 
laid down by M. Grandidier in his general map did not coin- 
cide with ours : he places the w’hole district too far toward the 
west. 

Another fact of interest is this. All up the northern portion 
of Ankay three of the great parallel lines of hills along the 
island are seen to approach one another. The western line 
keeps quite distinct to the northern border of the Sihanaka ; the 
two eastern chains (the one the eastern wall of Ankay, and the 
other apparently the terrace-wall of Beforona) approach one 
another; and the result is a perfect sea of hills, and clefts, 
and valleys, which only photography can faithfully portray. 
The material is a vast sedimentary deposit of red clay, with 
abundance of sandy elements having little cohesion. Storms, 
rains, waterspouts, have acted upon it, and the material has 
given way in all directions ; has been scored into thousands of 
hollows; has been swept into the bottoms of the valleys, 
especially along the Mangoro; or has been] carried to the sea. 

I need scarcely say what a difScult country we found it to climb. 
The clefts of Ankay were about 150 feet deep. 

Our last journey was also over a country perfectly new, un- 
trodden (so far as we know) by a single Englishman till our friend 
Mr. Maynard took it, at our instance, three months before our- 
selves. The directionof the journey was n.n.w., which is the course 
taken by the Ikiopa and Betsiboka rivers, into which the pro- 
vince of Imerina is, to so large an extent, drained. It extended 
a distance of 230 miles, and occupied us 16 days. We travelled, 
as before, with our tents and canteens ; but, with our baggage 
for the voyage home, our bearers were unusually numerous, and 
they made up their minds beforehand to make a good thing of 
the trip at our expense. 

The descent by this route from the plateau of Imerina to the 
level of the sea is, in its upper portions, more gentle than on 
the east coast. We may reckon tour or five broad terraces over 
which the road passes ; the fall in the ground is moderate from 
one to the other ; the path, as a whole, we found one of the 
easiest in the island, though the bearers complained that at 
certain parts the sharp quartz gravel cut their feet. 

The first portion of the journey traversed the distrkd^^. . 
VcMiizongo, ^^ch lies north of the parallel hilli 
the Ikiopa runs, and is shut in by the great gneiss ndges of 
Lohavohitra and Ambohimanga. The southern portion df 
Vonizongo is full of valleys cut out by the streams from IiO* 
havohitra, and is rich in water and its ofispring, rice. The north 
has high bleak moors, among which are several beautiful valleya. 

% 8 • 
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The villages are numerous, and the people have a strength and I 
independence of spirit which have made them brave soldiersi ; 
good citizens, Christians of high principle and faithful martyrs. ^ 

Descending the moors by an easy pass over a red clay ridge, ; 
we went down into North Vonizongo, a valley 25 miles long. ' 
Enclosed by two lines of hills, east and west behind these hills, ; 
are broad clay moors, scored in all directions by the running ' 
waters, and all drained directly or indirectly to the west and 
north. The population became thin, and we could count ; 
every village as we went along. At the north end of the 
western line of hills is a noble hill of gneiss, Angavo, which 
gave us one of the boldest precipices we had seen in Madagascar. 
The waters had circled around it down the valley, and had cut i 
out a vast bay in the clay deposits at its feet. ; 

On one of these clay hills is the pass of Ambatomena (“red ^ 
rock ”), which gave us a second descent of 800 feet, on to the 
second terrace. This terrace was 48 miles long, and had a 
steady fall to the northward. It presented two parallel valleys ; 
drained by a stream, called “the wooded river” (Manankazo), with \ 
great hills on the west ; and it contained, in a line, five little > 
towns, which are the Hova military posts. These posts serve j 

(1) to maintain communication with the country to the north; j 

(2) to protect the cattle herds, which feed on the unmowed i 

pastures ; (3) to ward off the possible attacks of the Sakaldvfl 
tribes who must enter North-west Imerina by this road. We f 
found the people hospitable and kind ; very glad, in their ex- | 
treme isolation, to welcome a friend ; and saw among them 
intelligent and earnest men and women, truly anxious to live 
thorough Christian lives. Toward the north of this section 
there were some noble hills ; one of which, Andriba, separated 
two level and fertile basins, containing several villages, and -i 
presenting some beautiful clusters of the rofia palm. Between J 
Kinajy, the first of these posts, and Malatsy, the last, the ground 
had fallen 1350 feet. ^ 

M e had now finished the inhabited country, and were on the t 
edge of a broad district, literally “no-man’s-land.” Our bearers 
had many fears of robbers, enemies, and Sakalavas. At the last | 
village they cleaned abundance of rice, polished and sharponad j 
their spears ; and were greatly comforted in their minds when j- 
Mr. Jukes s empty gun was fastened outside one of our cases, \ 
and were told that, while Mr. Piilans headed our cavalcade, Mr. 4 
J ukes and I intended to bring up the rear. It took us two t 
long days to cross this unoccupied territory, which had a width f 
of some fifty miles ; and they were days of great enjoymeut. j 
The country was perfectly wild: it presented to us long lid^ | 
falling lower and low’er, and becoming fewer; trending off to ’ 
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the north-east, and leaving a broad rich plain clear to the sea : 
it gave us long valleys, grassy, green with shrubby vegetation, 
and well watered by small streams. During the first day, in a 
north-west course, we followed first one stream and then another, 
and crossed the low ridges between them. At night we pitched 
our tents on a pretty terrace above the River Andranobe ; onr 
bearers lit their fires upon the sandy bed. During the entire 
day we had seen scarcely a living thing — the silence, day and 
night, was most impressive ; and it added to the charm of our 
position, that as the full moon rose in the east, the whole body 
of our bearers gathered around us for evening prayers, said a 
hearty Amen to the 91st Psalm, and sang their plaintive 
Malagasy hymn. Let none think that the days of romance 
have passed away ; to me the realities of life are often more 
romantic and exhilarating than anything which fiction can 
invent or describe. 

The second day of our wilderness journey we breakfasted by 
the light of a brilliant moon ; and, as the sun rose, we came 
down over the edge of the hill-country, upon the river Ikiopa. 
It had been skirting our road all along a few miles to the 
west ; it had been turned towards us by hard gneiss rocks ; the 
long bend, at which we struck it, was full of green islands ; and 
the river, a beautiful sight, was falling in creamy masses over 
a noble cataract, half a mile broad. Sixteen miles below the 
islands dimmish in number, and at the town of Mevatanana the 
river becomes navigable for canoes. We now travelled inland, 
parallel to the river, and for several hours found no water. For 
many miles we traversed a wilderness of rubbish — the gneiss 
strata were tilted perpendicular ; gravel and silt, silt and gravel, 
were spread out on every side, and great boulders lay half- 
exposed, half-buried. The reason was simple. This plain lay 
under the hills just where one of the great drains of the country 
had, for countless ages, deposited its stolen treasures. What the 
mighty earthquakes to the southward had rent and riven and 
overthrown — waterspouts, and storms, and floods had washed 
into these lower plains. In the afternoon we reached Meva- 
tanana. 

We were now approaching the sea-level ; from this point onr 
barometers fell 310 ft. Bembatooka Bay was yet 85 miles away: 
but the stream was rapid till we met the tides. Wor oifr 'fiMSer 
journey we hired canoes. At the end of the first day (Monday, 
August 3rd), we reached the junction of the Ikiopa and Betsibo^ 
rivers ; and pitched our tents on the sand-bank thrown up wten 
the rivers are full. To us the ^t was full of interest In <Mir 
travels among the Imerina Hills, we had traced and mapped 
many of the head-waters from wWch these rivers had spnn®. 
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In the moor, near Angavokely, we had seen the fountains of tlw 1 . 
Mananara, the Tsaras^hatra, and the Ikiopa ; in the forest were 
the springs of the Varahina and the Sisaony ; on the east of 
Ankarat were the Katsaoka and the Andromba. We had • 
traced them over large tracts of country : here we saw their • 
junction; and their united streams would bear us to the sear-i 
The country was, in general, level, but it was covered by a few | 
ridges through which the river cut its way. It was fresh and 
green everywhere. The air was warm and the vegetation / 
largely tropical. Around us were grassy plains, gardens of : 
plantain-trees, abundance of reed, and of the bamboo-cane with its- . 
spring leaves and feathery crown, while great tamarind-trees, , 
huge mango-trees, or a few palms, stood out upon the undula- 
tions, or shared in the forest which clad the dark hdl-sides. i 
We now saw more animal life than in any other part of our | 
travels. There were numerous small birds of gay plumage, blue i 
and green ; large flocks of wild ducks, small flocks of the paddy i 
bird, the little white stork ; now a heron flew up from the great 1 
brake; now we saw the flamingo fishing in the stream. But 
nothing could compare with tlie crocodiles. From the time we i 
took to the canoes we began to see them : first in twos and 
threes ; then in sevens and tens ; at one time families of ten and 4 
twelve, and even twenty, were grouped together, sleeping in the ^ 
sun ; and at last, spread over a spit of sand, we found no less | 
than forty. When we took to counting, this was the result. | 
During the first hour we reckoned 105 ; during the next half- ^ 
hour we reckoned 102; altogether, during the four days, we 
must have seen between 1600 and 2000 crocodilea Some ven | 
babies, but some were of enormous size, full 20 ft. long, the h 
knobs along their back forming large protuberances, and the 
girth of the body being very large. But they were timid, and h 
when woke up from their lazy sleep, at once went and hid | 
themselves in the water. We were told that they find ahm- | 
dance of fish in the river ; they watch cleverly for the cattle when j 
they come to drink, and they are destructive also to human | 
life. "i 

The rich and fertile district we were now crossing is occupied | 
by a portion of the Sakalava tribes. TAct are not numerous r | 
tlieir villages are small and scattered. They live on fish, | 
rice, oh their cattle, and on the produce of their plantam- 
gardens. They have few wants, and there is little % 

hlevatanana is the first of seven Hova towns, which are r^ly 
military posts : they he in a line along the river, and end » i 
the port of Mojanga. We saw five out of the seven, and w^ | 
most hospitably welcomed. At Mojanga we were picked ! 
the steamer Malacca, which had recently continued the un , 
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from Zanzibar and Nosibe, and soon found ourselves on the way 
to Zanzibar and home. , 

The Malagasy people who inhabit this island of Madagascar | 
are a single race. They are divided into three principal tribes, I 
occupying different districts. The Betsimisaraka occupy tlie ' 
east coast, the narrow plain between the hills and the sea: 
their tovvns are small. From Tamatave to Mananzari, the * 
twelve chief towns contain only 2000 houses and 10,000 people ; 
there are small villages besides ; but I doubt whether over the 
whole 200 miles we have more than 50,000, and over the entire 
coast double that number. The Sakalav* tribes take the entire ^ ' 
west side of the island : they are broken up into numerous 
sections, with only local interests ; and they are constantly at 
feud with one another. M. Grandidier can tell us much about 
them, as he lived long in their midst, and suffered greatly from 
their plunderings. The Sakalava tribes near the outflow of the 
Mania are the people who have plundered the Hova cattle, and 
against whom was recently wag^ a petty war. They hold no 
terms with the Hoy as; while others to the west of the capital, ^ 
and those to the north-west, have accepted the Hova rule since 
1824, and live in peace. i 

The Betsileo tribe are thorough Malagasy, and are akin to 
the Hovas. The Ibara are allied to the Betsileo: like the 
Beteileo, they live in “ valas ; ” they speak like them, and seem 
to differ from them only in the mode of dressing their hair. 

The Hovas are the ruling tribe, who occupy directly all Imeri^ 
Vonizongo, and Imamo; and indirectly the Sibanaka district^ 
the north Sakalavas, the Betsileo province, and Betafo. All 
these tribes speak substantially the same tongue, are of the 
same tint and colour — a light olive — and have much the same 
customs. Differences and jealousies have existed between them 
for many, many generations. These probably originated in the 
fact of separate colonisations; in detachments from alienated 
sections of the same tribe ; or in separate settlements of men 
and families belonging strictly to the same race. Two elements 
have, however, entered among them from without. 1. Ag^ 
ago, the Phoenician and Arab merchants from the African 
began to visit Madagascar. Bembatooka was one of their prai- ^ 
cipal ports, and specially they seem to have had a cmiti nwro j : 
aettiement at Mananz^ and Matitamina. They # 

who taught the Malagasy writing, and specimens of their Aiwne 
Malagasy were secured at Matitanana by M. Grandidier. Th^ 
taught the Malagasy the division of time by months ; 
gave them also the names of the days of the week — Al ahwy , 
Alarobfa and Zoma : scales for weighing money are » 

and doubtless from them they learned tire rite of eircunn^on. 
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2. With the Arabs also came a slave-trade — from the island H 

the island. In the course of generations thousands of AfricaM' 
Swahilis, and others, have been introduced into the island. TLi 
blood of many Hovas is mixed with African blood — ^the thidi;',' 
lips and the crisp, curling hair show it. There are also thon- • 
sands of slaves in the island, pure Africans, as well as thousands ‘ 
of Hpva slav es. .With exceptions of this kind, which are soo^ " 
accounted for, the Malagasy races are one. Their language is: 
one — an offshoot of the Malay : a fact proveable by (1) infleo ' ' 
tions; (2) by the peculiar reduplications ; (3) by special forms | 
and uses of participles ; and (4) by a multitude of the most I 
important words. | 

As a people the Malagasy are not far advanced ; their almost ! 
complete isolation from the world at large has greatly retarded | 
their progress. They are thoroughly tribal in all their institu- f 
tions still. They are clans in form, as well as in spirit. The | 
Prince is their chief, officially the owner and lord of all they S” 
have and all they are. All obligations are paid by feudal I 
service ; officers are remunerated by lands, and by the assign- ? 
ment to them of the service of so many inferior men. No g 
salaries have been paid in money till recently ; everything has i 
been paid in service or by gifts in kind. The hump of every 
bullock killed belongs to the Queen. Pice, sugar-cane, Idmbas, | 
fire-wood, cattle, stones, are all delivered as part of that g 
service. § 

Things are far behind. But they are a kindly people, an | 
orderly people, a loyal people. They have a great affection for, 
their Queen ; and the Queen (who is an excellent CJiristian lady) | 
has a warm affection for her people. An intelligent people— | 
they have learned much from their English friends, and are 

improving daily. There are more than a thousand congregations % 

among them ; some three hundred thousand of them are mom 
or less under instruction ; and manv thousands prove, by their a 
example, that they are not only intelligent, but sincere. I add ^ 
this fact, because I cannot doubt that the Fellows of this Society 
care for the earth, ite resources, and its form — not mhrely for | 
itself, but because it is the theatre on which human character is i 
developed, human events take place ; and the tribes and nations, 
great and small, by which it is peopled, benefiting and blessiBg '| 
each other, work out the will of God respecting all. ;f 
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V. — Discoveries in Eastern New Guinea, by Cajptain Moresby and 
the Officers of H.M.S. Basilislc. By Captain J. Mobesbt, b.n. 

[Read, February 22nd, 1875,] 

In November, 1873, a Paper of mine, giving a brief outline of 
H.M.S. Basilislc’s work in New Guinea, was read before you by 
your esteemed Secretary, Mr. Markham.* Since then I was sent 
in command of an expedition tcT substantiate and follow up that 
work ; and this Paper will give you, I trust, a summary of the 
results accumulated during these two cruises. 

I confess I am amazed to think that the very outline of the 
third largest island in the world should have been unknown till 
now, and the navigation between its north-east coast and 
Australia invested with such imaginary dangem as to prevent 
communication between these shores. 

I will first now endeavour to show you what I have accom- 
plished, in conjunction with my able assistants. Lieutenant L. 
Dawson, Admiralty Surveyor, Lieutenant Sydney Smith, Navi- 
gating-Lieutenant Mourilyan, and the other officers of the ship ; 
and secondly, give you the information we have been able to 
gather concerning the natives. 

In brief, then, we have proved that East New Guinea ends 
not in a wedge, as hitherto imagined, but in a huge fork, the 
lower prong of which is cut up into an archipelago of islands. 
Between these new islands and the peninsula which forms the 
northern prong a sheet of water lies, about 45 miles deep and 
12 to 18 in breadth, named by me Milne Bay. 

This new archipelago consists of about sixty islands, large and 
small. Of these the largest, Moresby Island, is about 36 miles 
in circumference ; Basilisk Island nearly as large ; Hayter and 
Heath Islands somewhat smaller ; many of the remainder being 
from 4 to 12 miles in circumference, and inhabited. These 
islands are mostly lofty and volcanic, and richly wooded. 

Moresby Island, a fair type of the rest, rises boldly from the 
sea to a height of 1600 feet, rich in fruit-bearing and timber- 
trees, whose dark tropic green is relieved by the various earth- 
tints of the cultivated and terraced land, and the lighter greens 
of yam and taro. Here and there the eye rests on great grassy 
slopes that look like English meadows ready for the scythe ; 
but a giant scythe, indeed, would be needed to cut them, for 
this grass is 12 feet high. VVe found it very difficult to make 
our way through to reach a good look-out from above, and the 
only plan that succeeded was for the leading man of the 
to tiirow himself bodily forward and prera the grass down wi® 


‘ Jotnnal of the Eoyal Geogiapbical Sooie^,’ toL xliv., p. 1. 
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his dead weight. We relieved each other frequently at this ' 
duty, but still found it exhausting and most unpleasant, as we j 
bled all over from the sharp grass. On the shore are scattered 
the most singular dome-shaped grassy hillocks, which made for 
us natural surveying stations. At the water-line the shore is y 
broken into fine deep-water bays, some five of which are good 
harbours. Villages cluster to the edge of the calm waters, and J' 
here and there a coral-reef runs out, from which the dusky * : 
fishers ply their task. 

I would I had the power to tell you of the glorious panorama 
which greeted us from the top of Glenton Island, the summit of 
. which we had cleared with immense labour from its giant 
forest-trees, that the tiny theodolite might sweep an horizon f 
never before gazed on by our race. Six hundred feet below us, 
almost as the plumb drops, the light waves curled on a snowy j 
coral-beach. To the west the wooded peaks of Moresby Island .j 
closed the view ; but on every other side island after island floated \ 
on the bosom of an intense blue sea, some volcanic, lofty, and J 
rugged, others coralline, low, white, and covered with graceful 
trees, with every variety of Jorm and tint, of light and shadow, ,| 
in the nearest ones, whilst those beyond faded out as they dis- 
tweed into dim shapes, faint clouds — very dreams of islands — 
giving one a sense of the profusion of creative power that was •t 
almost overwhelming. 

The Basilisk has had the honour of fixing the position and | 
laying down the coast-line of the D’Entrecasteaux group, i 
These islands were seen from a distance by D’Entrecasteaux ji^, 
94 yeare ago, as he sailed in search of La Perouse ; but he ; \ 
never- visited them, and he saw them on the east side only. | 

We have proved them to consist principally of three large 
islands, separated by narrow straits from each other and the 
mainland of New Guinea ; and as their first surveyor and visitor, J 
I have taken leave to name the islands Normanby, Eergusson, , 
wd Goodenough ; and called the straits Ward Hunt, Goschen, 
Dawson, and Moresby. These islands extend north and south ^ 
about 90 miles, and afford harbours and anchorages. 

WithSyour permission, I will give you a slight accovmtof 4 
this survey. Lieutenant Mourilyan and I, with an engineer | 
and seven men, started on Marclr 7th in our steam-pinnace. 
with a whale-b^t in tow, loaded with fuel and provisions ? 
week. "We left the ship in Dawson Strait?, and steaming to ^ f 
westward we passed close under the high volcanic mountains » 
Ferguson Island which bound the strait to the north. Th® a 
shore that we coasted was dotted with villages high on the hiJ^ j 
peeping through the sombre tropical green. We could see 
our appearance caused great excitement amongst the natiTe®r |j 
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who must have thought us gods moving rapidly on the water 
without exerting an effort. They raced for miles along the 
beach inviting us to land (but we could not accept their invita* 
tation), shouting their cry of surprise, “Hoo-ee! hoo-ee!” 
Turning the western point of Fergusson Island, we found our- 
selves at the entrance of a fine strait separating Fergusson 
from Goodenough Island. Both these islands, with their forests 
topped by bare grey peaks, are grandly picturesque objects, 
Mount Goodenough rising magnificently to a height of nearly 
8000 feet. The sides of this great mountain are cultivated in 
patches to a height of about 2000 feet; gradually its woods 
give place to barrenness, and its summits stand bare and 
knife-edged against the sky. Mountain torrents dash down its 
ravines and flash out at times from their dark-green setting, 
like molten silver. 

Night now closing, we sought to anchor between a small islet 
and the shore ; our draught of water was but 12 or 14 inches, 
and yet we could obtain no anchorage ; the channel was full of 
mushroom-coral, which rose like great pillars from a depth of 
20 to 30 fathoms to within 3 or 4 inches of the surface, so close 
together that after many a weary trial, off the entrance of lovely 
coves and delicious-looking bays, w'e had to seek a precarious 
anchorage in 20 fathoms’ water outside these coral pillars, on 
which a dangerous surf was breaking. 

The natives then crowded alongside us : but we were weary 
and wanted to have our evening meal in peace, to obtain which 
we blew the steam-whistle, and their consternation was absurd 
in the extreme ; they seized their paddles and glided off into 
the darkness. All night long the near village clamoured like 
a frightened rookery, and our look-out men were frequently 
.startled during the night by natives stealing out on the reef to 
within a few feet of us. At last some sleep being needful, I 
caused a rifle to be fired to seaward, and this secured ns some 
quiet. Next day we failed for want of fuel to completely cir- 
cumnavigate Goodenough Island. We landed on it and found 
it the home of the megapode and a variety of exquisitely- 
plumaged birds, unknown to us ; also of parrots and loriea 

Passing back to Fergusson Island, we landed at a large Yilhge 
in Merely Straits. Strangely enough, for we saw no such 
thing elsewhere, the men hid themselves, and an old lady, 
with a very pleasant face, paddled off to us in a catamarw ; w® 
gave her strips of red cloth, and she became quite friendly. 
When we landed the married women alone advanced to tfie 
men appearing, but keeping back in evident timidito ; bat A® 
presents distributed amongst the women soon brought the 
about us, all anxious to exchange their stone-ax^ for <mr rusty 
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iron-hoop. So entire was my confidence in the peaceable dis- 
position of these people that, accompanied only by a seaman, I 
visited their inland plantations, and found large enclosures well 
fenced in with bamboo, producing tropical fruits, yams, sweet 
potatoes, Indian corn and sugar-cane. The sago-palm grows 
most abundantly here ; and the natives mash the sago in im- 
mense troughs, which I at first took to be worn-out canoes. We 
all enjoyed this food, and used it largely. 

The good feeling of these natives deserves particular men- 
tion : they had never seen the Basilisk, and knew nothing of 
our possessing superior arms. We were only ten men amongst 
hun^eds, and they knew that we carried iron-hoop on our per- 
a)ns, a thing of priceless value in their eyes ; but not only did 
they respect our position, but they helped us over obstacles, 
showing us the best paths, and took care of our clothes when 
we bathed in their cool streams. Here, a mile from the beach, 
I saw large masses of coral-rock cropping up at perhaps 100 
feet above the sea-level in close vicinity to volcanic cliffs. 
There was a singular absence of coral-formation on the noith 
side of Fergusson Island; and the beach and bottom of the 
sea, formed of black volcanic sand sloping gradually into deep 
water, offered many valuable anchorages. No natives lived on 
this part of the island, and we could not find any fish in the 
bays, but a wallaby was shot near the beach. We discovered 
here a number of boiling mineral-springs, strongly alkaline; 
they United themselves in one large rivulet, which offered any 
degree of temperature to our bathers. Other hot springs may 
exist here at the bottom of the sea, which would account for 
the absence of fish in the bays. In the sand and mud thrown 
out by these springs we found very small specimens of rubies 
and amethysts, evidently ehippings from larger stones. 

Our return to the ship was very arduous work ; we had 
heavy weather and were out of coals, but by burning wood and 
greased coal-bags we succeeded in getting back. 

Now, with regard to the great Louisiade reefs, I must 
say a few words. Our work here has proved that these reef^ 
hitherto deemed an impenetrable barrier between Austria 
and North-East New Guinea, present, in reality, a wide 
open gatew’ay, through which ships may safely pass from the 
one txj the other, and enter on a shorter course to China* 
Previous to this discovery three routes lay open between Aus- 
tralia and China. Of these the shortest, or Ifew Ireland pas- 
sage, ran inside the Solomon Islands, and leaving the Louisiade 
Archipelago to the west, went between New Britain and New 
Ireland, and so on to China. Our new route lies to the west, 
instead of the east of the Louisiade reefs, and shortens the dis- 
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tauce by about 300 miles, without, to my knowledge, increasing 
the danger. Eventually the trade with China will be carried 
on by steamers, and this, the shortest route, will doubtless be 
the route. Near Teste Island the Louisiade reefs sink from the 
surface to a depth of 10 or 12 fathoms, and so continue for more 
than 100 miles to the west. 

To the immediate west of Teste Island ships bound by this 
new route pass over this sunken barrier ; and here Nature has 
placed such striking landmarks that a land-fall can be un- 
mistakably made. Teste Island is easily recognisable. Its 
peaks rise to a height of 300 feet, and look like islands at a 
distance. Four miles to its west stands Bell Rock, a great 
dome-shaped mass of rock, rising perpendicularly from the sea 
to a height of 500 feet, wooded over wherever a crevice affords 
room for a tree w grow, and marking well the entrance to the 
new route : it may be passed by a vessel within a stone’s throw. 
Thence, as the ship passes between Moresby Island and Engi- 
neer’s Group, not a reef lies in the way. To the north-west of 
Slade Island the passage lies between two reefs about 2 miles 
apart, and a passage of 4 miles’ breadth leads to the point of 
exit between Cape Ventenat and a reef which I have named 
Gallows Eeef. The channel here is 2 miles wide ; and Gallows 
Reef being awash, and marked by two tree-covered islets, affords 
sailing-marks which remove all danger to the navigator. 

Another useful gift which the Basilisk has been able to pre- 
sent to the mariner and the merchant has been the discovery 
of harbours on these once inhospitable coasts. I cannot trouble 
you with a description of these many new harbours, but will 
speak of a few. 

1. Robert Hall Sound, South New Guinea, in lat. 8° 50' s., 
long. 146° 35' e., is well marked by Yule Island at its entrance. 
I have a great belief in the future of this noble sheet of water, 
seen from seaward by Captain Owen Stanley’s survey, but never 
entered till now, by a passage we have found off the south-east 
end of Yule Island. A good, safe, clear channel leads in, and 
the harbour is perfectly protected, and land-locked with deep 
water, for hundreds of ships to lie safely. Its shores are low, 
swampy, and mangrove-covered, and probably unhealthy ; but 
Yule Island, near which ships would anchor, is high and h^thy 
ground. At the head of tne harbour Hilda River issues, navi- 
gable for steam-launches, but too rapid for row-boats to ascend, 
destined in time to bear the valuable woods and many prodnctfr 
which here await the advent of commerce downwards on its 
rapid bosom. 

2. Port Moresby is a safe, commodious, double havei^ 

60 miles to the east of Robert Hall Soun^ at the point wnwe 
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the swampy coast first gives place to coral, white sand and shells. 
Truly this harbour was “ the desire of our eyes and when, 
after much search in open boats, we discovered this harbour 
from Jane Island, we were very joyful. Then the great anxiety 
arose as to whether we could find a good entrance ; and for two 
days more we sounded in our little galley and cutter, far away 
from the ship, inside the great barrier-reef, to find an entrance. 
Suddenly I dropped my lead 50 fathoms down, and finding no’ 
bottom, knew that the entrance was found. Two days after we 
took the ship in. The outer harbour of Port Moresby is an 
extensive bay, surrounded by open, grassy, round-topped hills, 
thinly timbered with the Australian gum-tree, whilst rich 
tropical valleys lie between. There are several large native 
villages on its shores. Jane Islet, about 5‘'0 feet high, lofty 
and precipitous, wooded and cultivated, stands in the centre of 
the outer harbour, and if fortified would render it impregnable. 
The eastern waters are a mass of coral-reefs ; but the western 
are clear, and just the right depth— 9 to 12 fathoms — for 
anchoring. A fine, clear passage leads to the inner, Fairfax 
Harbour ; and in this inner broad sheet of water, shut round 
by high land, the Basilish anchored in 5 fathoms. On its 
southern side from the hill under which she lay a considerable 
quantity of gold-quartz was taken, specimens of which are here 
for your inspection. We were too busy surveying to prosecute 
this discovery ; but, as I have before stated, the aspect of the 
land, and character of the masses of granite-quartz cropping up, j 
lead me to think that gold will be surely found there. This » 
port, from its healthy situation, has already been selected as the ^ 
prinemal station of the London Missionary Soeiety. | 

3. Pitt Bay is a fine harbour, and easily entered ; it lies at ■ 

the gateway of the New Australo-Chinese route at the east end J 
of Moresby Island, embosomed by lofty hills. Hereafter' the 
power holding Pitt Bay will possess the key of the route. At < 
Pitt Bay we took one piece of gold-bearing quartz from the bed 
of a stream, but though we searched diligently, we could not | 
find a second. ^ 

4. Traitors’ Bay, on the north coast of Eastern New Guinea, 4 

in lat. 8°, and long. 148° e., offers shelter to ships trading on • 
that coast, and possesses a navigable river with a gentle current. { 
This river discharges itself outside the anchorage, over a bar | 
that proved impracticable to our boats. I regret much that I 
had not time to survey this river, for it seemed to me to lead ^ 
far up into the country, and I hope some future explorer will | 
lollow it up. It needs no words of mine to show you how no* ^ 
portant it is that this great country should be opened up by > 
water-communication. ' 5 
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Running Survey of the North-East Coast. — Our last work was 
the running survey of the unknown coast of North-East New 
Guinea. 

On April 27th we joyfully turned the Basilisk’s head west- 
ward, for every mile was now a step towards home. 

The first striking difference between these northern and the 
southern shores of New Guinea is that here there is no outlying 
barrier-reef, and the shores, instead of shelving outwards, are 
steep to. The mountains here generally run down to the sea, 
then follows a shore-reef, from which the plumb-line may be 
thrown into 50 fathoms of water. 

The coast-line is but little broken up, and affords few harbours 
and anchorages. Speaking generally, from East Cape to Cape 
Cretin the coast-line may be spoken of as a series of bold head- 
lands, running out 20 or 30 miles to seaward, with deep bays 
between ; this configuration increased our work threefold. 

The great Owen Stanley Kange may be said to terminate 
at the head of Milne Bay, but one of its spurs, named by 
me “ Stirling Eange,” runs at a diminished elevation through 
the narrow peninsula which terminates at East Cape. This 
henceforth important promontory on the world’s map has no 
great feature to attract attention. The peninsula has gra- 
dually narrowed to half a mile in width. The Stirling Kange 
has ceased, and been succeeded by a low, undulating forest- 
country, sprinkled with villages, when suddenly an abrupt 
double-topped hill springs to a height of 300 feet. There is a 
village at its foot, half-hidden in groves of bread-fruit and coco- 
nut trees. Its summits were crowned with tropical forest when 
first we saw them ; but these noble trees fell to our axes, as we 
made this a theodolite station. A narrow boat-channel sepa- 
rates the cape from two low coral islets, and 10 miles further to 
the eastward, on the opposite shores of Goschen Straits, rises the 
dark, frowning mass of Mount Prevost, on Normanby Island. 

This, then, is the East Cape, and real eastern terminating 
point of New Guinea. From East Cape to Cape Moresby, as 
the crow flies, the distance is about 130 miles, with a depth of 
500 to 600 fathoms, and muddy bottom at about 2 miles from 
the shore. Villages abound here; and the valleys between 
the hills, and not seen from the sea, are richly cultivated. 

Between Cape Ducie and Cape Frere the forest ceases, and 
is succeeded by an openly wooded level plateau full of village 
backed 2 miles in warn by a range of abrupt grassy hills, bare df 
wood, each defined by a belt of sharp brushwood at its bss^ 
crowding down hill upon hill with sucn a curious effect as to 
remind iis strongly of the plate in Black’s Atlas of all the 
mountains in the world. Above the height of 2000 feet Ac 
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forest springs up again, and covers still higlier peaks to the 
very top, to a height of 6000 or 7000 feet. 

Cape Frere is a noble headland, dropping its huge buffalo- 
headed mass about 2000 feet almost perpendicularly to the 
deep-blue sea ; and the Basilish looked a mere cockboat in the 
huge shadow, as almost scraping her sides against the beetling 
mass she stood in to seek for an anchorage in Bartle Bay. 
This bay — at the head of wliich an extensive tract of compara- ' 
lively low land, marked by terraced plateaus, between which a 
considerable stream debouched through a dark sandy beach — 
seemed to* afford the certainty of a good safe anchorage for the 
night ; but we were doomed to disappointment — nowhere within 
a cable’s length of the beach would 80-fathom line reach the 
bottom. At last we let go anchor in 49 fathoms (which is 
deeper than the water of the English mid-channel), our stem 
just swinging clear of the beach. The soil about Bartle Bay is - 
very rich, and runs, back in a series of clear-terraced elevations '■ 
to a lofty inland range of mountains. The river which issues 
at the head of the bay has ploughed deeply through these ; 
terraces, so that its banks are exposed for a section of from 10 .4 
to 30 feet in height ; they are composed of smooth water-wom ) 
stones, imbedded in a light gravelly soil. We searched but ? 
could find no gold here, nor was any trace seen by us of the 
precious metal on the north coast of New Guinea. t 

From Bartle Bay into' the bight of Goodenough Bay, a i 
distance of some 30 miles, the bold and fertile coast runs in a ) 
W.N.w. direction. There are some fine waterfalls at the head | 
of this bay, flashing down the dark-green mountain-sides, and i 
so much river-water is here discharged that the surface of the ’* 
sea is quite fresh. The canoes about here are smaller ; and 
quite a different language prevails from that at East Cape. 

From the bottom of Goodenough Bay the land turns abruptly . 
in an E.5r.E. direction, and so runs boldly out to sea for 30 mUes i 
in a rich forest-covered promontory, which ends in grassy slopes j 
marking Cape Moresby, off which are small outlying island^ i 
surrounded by coral-reefe. From this point, looking across Warn ' 
Hunt Straits, we could still see Moimt Goodenough rearing its | 
stupendous mass. I 

From Cape Moresby the land trends w.N.W. for 45 miles to / 
the bight of CoUingwood Bay, the shores of which are low and |_ 
densely wooded, and the depth of water decreased to50fathonaf ^ 
at 2 miles from the shore. From this point the natives became 
suspicious and unfriendly, and we experienced much difSculty i 
in communicating with them. In CoUingwood Bay we cu^ I 
large quantity of firewood from the tall, fir-like trees wlH«fc.v| 
generally ornamented the points of land. The land now n**® 

.1 
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nortli-east for 45 miles till it forms a noble promontory, and 
terminates in Mounts Victory and Trafalgar, 3000 feet high, 
and Cape Nelson — names which I rejoiced to write for perhaps 
the last time on the map of the world. The natives here fled 
at our approach ; and we observed that, although belonging to 
the light-coloured race, they differed in appearance from the 
natives of East Cape, and wore their hair in long, thin, ugly 
ringlets. 

Cape Ward Hunt lies 40 miles to the westward of Cape 
Nelson ; the deep bay between I have named *• Dyke Acland.” 
Its low wooded shores, with the formation so characteristic 
of this coast, suddenly tuim to the north-east and form a 
bold wooded promontory. Eight miles to the westward of Cape 
Ward Hunt is Traitors’ Bay. Here I had occasion to fire my 
first and only shot in self-defence. Three of our officers had 
strayed away from a wooding-party, when from the ship we 
observed a party of 70 or 80 warriors laud from their canoes, 
fully dressed in feathers and war-paint, stealing on them. Sub- 
Lieutenant Shortland and I jumped into the dingy with some 
spare rifles, and gained the beach just in time to put our ship- 
mates on their guard and give them the rifles. Hoping to 
maintain friendly relations, I advanced alone, armed with a rifle, 
but holding my arms over my head, towards the bush where the 
natives were lurking, quite concealed from our view. Suddenly 
they sprang from the bush to the open beach, and formed in 
two regular lines, 10 yards in my front : the first line armed 
with spears, which they lield quivering to throw, whilst they 
moved with a short quick step from side to side to distract our 
aim, guarding themselves with shields; the second line was armed 
with clubs. For some seconds I forbore to fire, hoping still to 
preserve the peace. Finding this hopeless, and that in another 
second I should be the target for fifty spears, I fired with a 
snap-shot at the leading savage ; the bullet pierced his shield 
and spun him round on his heel, but glancing off, did not 
wound him. Immediately the whole body of warriors turned 
in consternation at the sound of firearms, then heard by them 
for the first time, and ran for the canoes. We followed till we 
drove them on board, firing a few shots over their heads. 

Passing Cape Ward Hunt we came upon the position assigned 
in the charts to " Eiche Island,” so named after the naturalist 
of D’Entrecasteaux’s expedition 94 years since. No trace (ff 
any such island now exists. It is probable that D’Entreoas* 
teaux, at a great distance, saw the high land about Cape Ward 
Hunt, which would then appear as islands, and thus he m>ted 
on his chart. 

Huon Gulf lies between Cape Ward Hunt and Cape Cretin, 
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and is the last of the great bays which distinctively mark the ' 
north-east coast of New Guinea. Its shores are well populated, 
and the natives were friendly. For the first time in New 
Guinea we observed tappa-cloth used ; they wore it round their 
waists, and made into high conical caps, which gave them aU 
the appearance of Indian Parsees. Its shores are covered with 
a rich vegetation ; and especially beautiful are the slopes of the 
Eawlinson Eange, teeming with palms and tree-ferns, and well 
inhabited. From Cape Cretin to Astrolabe Gulf, a distance of 
120 miles, the land trends nearly due east and west, without a 
break; the coast-line is backed up by the great Finisterre . 
Mountains, the two highest peaks of which, standing facing each 
other, I have named Mount Gladstone and Mount Disraeli. 

At Astrolabe Gulf our survey terminated ; but off the northern 
shores of New Guinea we took a series of deep-sea soundings, 
finding from 1500 to 2000 fathoms 25 miles from the shore, a 
depth probably unequalled in any part of the world in such ' 
close proximity to the land. 

The BasHiak passed from Astrolabe Gulf towards Lesson 
Island, an active cone-shaped volcano discharging large volumes' ■ 
oi steam and smoke. It is densely ^pulated, and the cultiva- 
tion at its base appears very rich. The natives, a fine-looking' ■; 
race, crowded alongside the ship, eager to baiter all they pos- 
sessed for scrap-iron. Their hair is worn in a preposterous 
manner, confined behind in a conical case projecting 12 or 14 •; 
inches, as a horn from the back of the bead. Off Garnet Island, 
the Basilisk passed through a large body of brackish water, ; J 
forcing itself seaward and bringing with it vast numbers of 
gigantic uprooted trees. From this fact I conclude that a river- * 
D Ite ¥ dimensions must exist in the neighbourhood of Cape ^ 

Time will not permit me to say more. On June 2nd we' i- 
reached the Dutch Spice Island of Amboyna, having thus sue- 
cessfully completed the survey of the last unknown coast of the ;> 
habitable world. . t 

The meteorology of Eastern New Guinea appears to be dif* 
ferent from that previously supposed. The north-west nirmsoan 
blows from November till March, accompanied by occasioaial '.t 
westerly gales, with fine weather intervals. The south-^st f 
monsoon, which follows, we never found to blow continnously ; j 
up to the time of our leaving the coast in May, for we expc*' ,> 
rienced light variable winds and calms; whilst on the northaa' | 
shores of Eastern New Guinea the south-east monsoon appe*® •; 
to be altogether arrested by the lofty Owen Stanley Eange, th# * 
summits of which, during the month of May, were obsffltve4*:C 
with heavy clouds, leading us to believe that the monsotm 
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blowing strongly on the soutliern shores of the peninsula, whilst 
we on its northern side were sailing in calm and waveless 
waters. 

The barometer showed little or no fluctuation, remaining 
steady between 29-80° and 29-90°; the thermometer in the 
shade varying from 83° to 86°. The tides varied in rise and 
fall from 8 to 12 feet. 

The Natives . — Having now, as far as time would permit, 
treated the geographical part of my subject, I will speak of the 
native race which inhabits the newly-discovered portion of New 
Guinea. You are already aw-are that varieties of race exist in 
this great island. You know of the black Papuan who inhabits 
the south coast of New Guinea, apparently from Cape Valsch 
to Cape Possession in the Gulf of Papua. A recent Italian ex- 
plorer has lately informed you of the existence of a hitherto 
unknown race, named Arfaks, inhabiting the mountainous parts 
of north-western New Guinea ; and to these we must add the 
pure Malay race, which, coming from the isles of the Malayan 
Archipelago, has driven inland the aborigines of the north-west 
coast, and settled in their stead, as a third type of man. This 
last is, as you are aware, a semi-civilised Mahometan race, pro- 
fessing Dutch allegiance. Leaving these people, I will intro- 
duce to you a fourth — our now first visited race of Malays. 

This race is distinctly Malayan; but differs from the pure 
Malay, being smaller in stature, coarser in feature, thicker 
lipped, with less hair on the &ce, being, in fact, almost beard- 
less. The hair of the head is also more frizzled, though this 
may result from a different dressing. These men have high 
cheek-bones like the pure Malay ; their noses are inclined to he 
aquiline, and sometimes very well formed ; their eyes are daii: 
and beautiful, with good eyebrows. Amongst them we met 
many men with light hair, and what struck us as a particularly 
Jewish cast of feature. They rise to a height of from 5 feet 4 
to 5 feet 8 inches, are sinewy, though not muscular, sl^it, 
graceful, and eel-like in the pliability of their bodies. Th is 
race abuts on the black Papuan, somewhere in the vicini^ of 
Gape Possession ; but I do not believe that a fixed line of de- 
marcation exists, for in Eobert Hall Sound both types of nwe 
were present, and the natives varied here amongst themseltes 
in colour, stature, and cast of feature. A mixture of habits also 
obtained at this point, which confirmed the idea of a fiision of 
race here. Some chewed the betel-nut Malay-wfee, whilst 
others rejected it ; some wore the Papuan adornment of tfw 

t reat Wll of the hornbeak as horns on the head. All ww» 
estitute of the ornaments made of human bone generally wais 
by our newly-found Malay race, whilst they one and all dedred 
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themselves with flowers and berries as this race does, but the 
Papuan never, to our knowledge. 

This new race, which presents some slight varieties in itself, 
^pears to inhabit the whole of the eastern peninsula of New 
Guinea in its northern and southern shores, from about 148° of 
longitude, to East Cape, which is in 150° 53' East longitude, and , 
also the newly-discovered archipelago of islands adjacent. I 
approached these people with caution, knowing that no seamen 
had ever willingly ventured near their shores, and kept prepared 
for attack ; but veiled my precautions, showed no distrust, and 
went freely amongst them. Had I been so unhappy as to have 
needed firearms, I should have used them with full effect, be~ 
lieving this to be the truest mercy ; fortunately these kindly 
people were soon won, and greeted us everywhere with a won- 
dering Welcome. Nearing shore I always caused a seaman to 
stand upright in the bows of the boat, with both arms extended 
in sign of peace ; and we landed two or three only at first, with 
no arms but the revolvers hid in our breasts, making gestures 
friendship. Soon they smiled, and made responses to our signs; 
drew nearer and touched our white skins, turning up our sleeve - 
and trousers to see if this amazing white colour held all through; 
and we gave them gifts and soon got to bartering, in which they . 
showed great honesty. The young women, some of whom were- 
really pretty and graceful, were particularly curious about us; ^ 
but it we ventured to touch their dark shapely limbs, they fled 
away with a start and a scream, and seldom returned. These . 
natives are not devoid of principle, I am sure. I once attempted 
to barter an axe with a boy for a handsome shell-necklace he 
wore. He made signs that the necklace was not his, and refused 
to trade ; his companions urged him vehemently, even trying to | 
force it off his neck, and at last so far prevailed that he took :■ 
the axe from my hand and half-unfastened the necklace. Cour- 
science pricked him, and he hurriedly thrust back the axe, and t 
making signs that he would go and get leave from the owner to 
sell it, he paddled off in spite of the jeers of his friends. | 

When the Basilisk first discovered Moresby Island, and cast ; 
anchor in Hoop-Iron Bay, we could see the natives on shore 
rushing frantically about : finally a fleet of canoes, containing * 
men only, came off and hovered about us, showing no arms, but 
wearing bird-of-paradise plumes, and handsome shell-disks on \ 
the side of the nead. These disks they shifted to their hipa 
when once convinced of our pacific intentions. I have a hea^ i 
felt pleasure in stating that all our subsequent intercourse witit 
these people was marked with good feeling and kindliness W | 
both sides. Their single evil propensity seems to be a love ® | 
pilfering ; and it was amusing to see their skill in hiding stnwl ^ 
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articles in the large orifice they made in the lobe of the ear, or 
between the tight ligatures they wear as belts and armlets, and 
their skin. They steal skilfully also. Having adroitly knocked 
some nails or an instrument off the carpenter’s bench, or 
secretly unscrewed a nut, they would walk over the side, con- 
cealing it under the hollow of the foot. I thought it wise to 
overlook these small delinquencies ; but on one occasion they 
went a step too far. H.M.S. Sandfly (under my orders), when 
lying in Possession Bay, had sent a boat on shore with four men 
for water, and the natives had stolen their water-barricoes and 
boat’s crutches, and all the iron-hoop they had about them. I 
directed Lieutenant Powell to lay an ambush and seize some 
natives ; and two were secured accordingly, after a long struggle, 
in which their smooth skin and supple limbs eluded the at- 
tempts of our strong seamen. They were taken on board the 
Sandfly and kindly treated, but evidently expected instant death. 
Their wives and friends came ofif weeping, and offering presents 
to buy them off. The natives deserted the ship, and kept close 
to the shore in their canoes ready for flight into the bush : how- 
ever, I went amongst them in a dingy, and succeeded in making 
them understand that our prisoners should be liberated on the 
restoration of the stolen property. On the second day the 
articles were brought back, and we released the men, to the in- 
tense delight of their friends, who then sent a large hog on 
board the Sandfly to show their gratitude. A few days after- 
wards our carpenters, working over the ship’s side, missed a saw, 
but before we could take any step, we beheld a large canoe 
coming off in which an old man stood holding up the saw, and on 
reaching us he returned it, and expressed his anger at the theft. 

I incline to the belief that these people have not any re- 
ligious feelings. They certainly have no external form of show- 
ing such, or we should have observed it ; for with the same 
limited opportunities of observation we distinguished many ob- 
servances as distinctly reUgious at all the other South Is- 
lands visited by us. Por instance, at the New Hebrides there 
was an organised system of devil-worship, with duly-appointed 
priests and rites : idols also were everywhere to be found. Here, 
however, no idols were to be seen. Occasionally grotesque nude 
figures were painted in red and white ochre on the en^ of the 
houses, but for ornament only. One action only seemed to have 
a religious tendency, namely, their universal custom of bringing 
a vill^e dog and dashing its brains out in our presence, after 
which ceremony they showed perfect friendliness. We noticed, 
also, that in every village an old woman, much bedizened wi^ 
ornaments and ropes of shell-necklacei^ seemed to hold a ceatoin 
sort of authority. 
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They bury their dead in a respectful manner in the ground, 
and build small thatched huts over them, on which coco-nuts 
were hung. These coco-nuts, hung plentifully in the villages 
and even far out on the reefs, may have been votive-offerings. 
In some few cases these burial-huts are rudely carved and fenced 
in with a bamboo palisade, as if the resting-places of chiefs ; but 
we saw no sign of chieftainship amongst the living. 

' These Malays must be considered a more civilised race than 
the Papuan ; they possess the art of pottery, still unknown to- 
the Papuans. In every village women may be seen moulding 
the clay, whilst others tend the wood-fires in ^^bich the globed 
jars are baking. Thfey are also better cooks ; for they boil their 
food, as well as roast and bake it like tbe Papuans ; and I have 
frequently enjoyed the vegetable porridge they make of yams, 
taro, and mangrove fruit stewed in these bowls, with coco-nut 
shred finely over. 

As fishers they far exceed the Papuans in art : the latter fish 
only with hook and line and the barbed spear, whilst our new 
friends make fishing-nets of various sorts with great skill ; one, 
like the English seine, made with the fibre of a small nettle-like 
plant ; another is what I call a “ trap-net,” and consists of a netted 
bag, with the mouth kept open by a bamboo-spring. It is let : 
down with the bait in the bottom, the mouth open. The 
fisher, on feeling a fish, pulls a string which closes the bag and 
draws it up with his prey. 

The Papuans have but one kind of canoe, dug out of a single 
tree and balanced by heavy out-riggers ; but these people have , 
several kinds of canoes, of which tbe trading-canoe is best, 
having topsides laced on with split bamboo, strengthened by • 
strong knees inside, supporting a sort of half-deck, under which 
they stow their goods. They are most ingenious basket-makers, ; 
and make strong good-looking baskets to fit one inside the other 
in a nest : they also make capital woven-bags for carrying their ' 
property ; and they make light rope and strong cord &om ( 
various vegetable fibres, that would not disgrace an English . 
rope-yard. 

Their weapons consist of stone tomahawks, clubs, and axes, ^ 
and of spears, and heavy wooden swords and hair-slings ; and : 
that these weapons are not very effectively used Lieutenant 
Deeds, of tbe Basilisk, had ocular proof, as he witnessed a fight | 
between the’Slade islanders and those of East Cape and Moresby | 
Island, whilst detached on a surveying cruise. The combined ^ 
warriors of East Cape and Moresby Island approached Slade J 
Island in some twenty canoes, containing about thirty men each, | 
but remained thirty yards off shore, throwing spears and sling- 
ing stones at the Slade Islanders, who waded out to meet them, | 
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and returned the compliment. They maintained this respectful 
distance for two hours, when they drew off and nobody seemed 
wounded, such was their skill in dodging these missiles. We 
rarely saw a wounded man amongst these people, and but few 
enemies’ skulls ornamented the outsides of their houses. 

Their houses and those of the Papuans do not differ ma- 
terially. They are built on poles, sometimes 12 or 14 feet from 
the ground, and consist of one large tunnel-shaped room, well 
thatched over. A pole, with notched steps, leads from the 
ground to a small landing-place or verandah, behind which is 
the small opening leading into the interior. This verandah is 
the favourite lounging-place of the family ; and their imple- 
ments of war, fishing, and labour, are carefully hung round on 
the inside walls. 

They are rude but successful cultivators of tlie grouild, using 
stone mattocks for turning up the soil to a small depth, prepara- 
tory to planting their yams and taro. Their food is very plenti- 
ful, and consists of fish, yams, taro, fruits, and pork on great 
occasions, with abundance of the delicious crabs which abound 
here, and they do not make any kind of intoxicating drink. 
This plenitude of food may have some influence in checking a 
desire for cannibalism, which certainly does not prevail largely 
amongst them ; though from the fact that we saw some of them 
wearing bracelets of human jawbones, and necklaces made of 
the spinal vertebrse, which had evidently been subjected to the 
action of heat, coupled with some signs they made us, we sus- 
pected that cannibalism was not wholly unknown to them. 

These people are affectionate to their children : they make 
toys, especially models of canoes and small spears, to amuse 
them and encourage them to have pets. The little ones were 
constantly to be seen petting little pigs, with which they ran off 
at our approach, lest we should barter for them. They had also 
multitudes of tame parrots, lories, cassowaries, and kept several 
varieties of the marsupial cuscils in cages. In some cas^ the 
parents were willing to barter their children for our iron axes. 

They did not (like most savages) keep their wives in tiie 
background, but allowed them to meet us freely and have a 
voice in the trading. On one occasion a husband was heartily 
belaboured by his wife with a paddle on the head and shoulders, 
because he did not barter satisfactorily, and his friend^ instead 
of interfering for his relief, only shouted with merriment. He 
did not retaliate, but looked foolish. Nevertheless, the lot 
the women here is to do all the heavy labour, whilst the men 
fight or fish, as in all other savage cmnmnnities. 

The men are but slightly tattooed, but the women tattoo all 
over, sometimes in graceful patterns. The men paint grotesquely 
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with ochres, and sometimes shave the head, and paint it, and- i 
the whole body to match, of a shining black, with charcoal and : 
coco-nut oil. The women crop their hair short, the men wear 
theirs long and frizzed, and ail disfigure their mouths with 
chewing the betel-nut, except the younger women. The men 
wear a waistcloth only, the women the usual South Sea garment, 
the short grass petticoat or “ ti-ti.” 

A New Guinea exquisite, lithe, dark, and graceful, with sheU- 
anklets, making his small feet seem still smaller, is not an un- 
pictnresque object. His waist is braced in with many turns of ' 
black coM, the outside of which is plaited in with gold-coloured 
straw ; his neck is bright with a red shell-necklace, from which 
a boar’s tusk depends, and from the tight ligatures and brace- 
lets on his arms the graceful pandanus-leaf flows far behind, 
curiously embroidered. Bright red flowers and berries adorn 
his hair, and his face is frequently painted red at one side and 
black and white at the other. 

The only maladies we perceived amongst them were ele- 
phantiasis, ulcers, leprosy, and other skin-diseases ; otherwise , 
thw were vigorous and healthy. .5 

In conclusion, I am anxious to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my grateful sense of the exertions made by the ofiicers ; 
of H.M.S. Basilisk during both our New Guinea Surveys. Their 
work was continuous, arduous, and frequently exhausting, from . 
circumstances of climate, exposure, deprivation of comforts, and ; 
physical efforts of all sorts. No one thought of rest ; all felt . i 
that a really stupendous task had to be accomplished within the s 
limits of a comparatively short time, and laboured heartily to ^ 
achieve it. ' '% 

I think we all felt that English hands only ought to finish * 
the work of Cook and Dampier in this quarter of the globe, and. j 
that it was well to establish for England a right on these shores, ^ 
knowing that such a right will become of importance in the ,j 
ut ure. j 

Having been long in Australia, we naturally felt a growing 
interest in the future of the great Australian Colonies, and were 
struck with the importance of keeping them unhampered by any 
complications that might result from the establishment of foreign > 
settlements within so short a distance of Cape York. 3 

To this end we desired to ascertain if harbours existed on the ; 
coast easy of access and possessing strategic advantages. Our j 
secondary desire was to throw the riches of New Guinea open to 4 
Australian effort, and so lead to the mutually helpful um<m 3 
which Nature intends between the sister islands of Austrdia t 
and New Guinea. Providence has crowned our efforts with 
success, and time, which tests all things, vvill, I know’, prove offlf | 
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work to be good and useful. In tbis thought we must find our 
reward. 


Natural History Kemarks. 

I do not feel that I am in a position to say much concerning 
the zoology of East New Guinea, for we never penetrated into 
the country for more than 4 or 5 miles ; but every wild animal 
seen by us belonged to the ancient marsupial type, showing 
that the fauna there is of the same low scale of organisation as 
the Australian. We saw the dog everywhere, wolfish-looking, 
and savage and cowardly in disposition ; and occasionally the 
cat, but not rats or mice. We met with various small mar- 
supial animals — wallaby, and a small kind of bandicoote, and 
one specimen of the tree- wallaby. We saw some animals of 
the cuscus kind, in appearance like a tiny bear, not in a free 
state, but caged by the natives. At Collingwood Bay, the First- 
Lieutenant and I came on the recent droppings of some large 
grass-eating animal, which we were inclined to think was a rhino- 
ceros. Flying foxes abounded everywhere except at East Cape. 
They seemed to love low swampy ground. We did not see any 
alligators at the far east of New Guinea; but they abounded at 
the entrance of the larger rivers to the westward. We met with 
several varieties' of snakes, some like the carpet-snake and 
others we had seen in Australia. The death-adder was the 
only one decidedly recognised by us. The birds were numerous : 
we saw the cassowary, eagle, hawk, goat-sucker, pigeon, wild 
duck (of various kinds), rifle-bird, parrot, and lory. We did 
not see the bird-of-paradise ; but the natives were largely 
adorned with its plumes. Some low coral islands, densely- 
wooded and uninhabited, we found to be inhabited by the bush- 
turkey or “ mound-making megapode.” This megapode cannot 
be compared in size to those we saw in Northern Australia, 
which were as large as a small turkey ; whilst these are as small 
as a barn-door hen, of bright brown plumage, with strong yellow 
legs, and feet not unusually large, as the name megapode would 
imply. The mounds of these megapodes were about 5 or 6 het 
in height, and 25 feet in circumference. The vast quantity of 
these mounds scattered about showed that these birds had lived 
and died, undi.sturbed, here for ages. We found them delicious 
eating after our salt-beef and pork. 

There were many insects, and the butterflies were particulariy 
gorgeous ; some, the largest I have ever seen, were as 
as a man’s hand, and looked like birds when flying. We saw 
here a curious Australian insect, nick-named by us “ Walki^- 
stick.” They were 6 inches long, with six slight legs, and cdflRired 
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exacfly like the bark they fed on. At iirst we used to pick 
'them up for bits of dead stick. Centipedes and the usual 
teopical insects were common ; but the ant was our chief plague 
— one, light green in colour, rapid in motion, and about a third 
of an inch long, seemed to be of two kinds in habit, though not 
in appearance ; for some tunnelled in the tree for a dwelhng, 
and others gummed leaves together, and formed a pendent nest 
as much as 2 feet in circumference. A small black ant built 
large mud-nests in the trees here, and at East Cape we saw a black 
ant nearly an inch long. These ants bit fiercely, and made our 
task of cutting 600 tons of wood a very painful one. We did 
not see the large city-building-ant of Queensland. 

The rivers contained a small red-speckled trout-like fish. 
The shore waters swarmed with edible fish, some of which had 
scales of the most exquisite and brilliant colouring. The crabs 
we found had small bodies and large claws, and are delicious. 
Mussels grow to a vast size : I have in my possession shells 
22 inches long, and have seen larger. The valuable pearl-shell 
oyster is found in these waters. 


VI . — On the Inundations of the Yang-tse-Kiang. By E. L. 

OxENHAM, F.E.G.S. 

[Head, February 22nd, 1875.] 

All the great rivers of the world are at certain seasons liable 
to sudden inimdations, and in some cases, as in that of the Nile, , 1 
they recur with periodical regularity. More generally, how- l' 
ever, ^ the floods, especially when dependent, not on a fixed - 1 
certain event like the melting of snow, but on rains and storms, ' 
are of a more fluctuating character. The Mississippi in America, i 
the Yellow Eiver in China, and many of the rivers in India, » 
may be quoted as instances of this. i 

Ihe ravages of the Yellow River (“China’s sorrow”) 5 
been known to us from our childhood ; but that its great rival, 
the 1: ang-tse-Kiang, should also be subject to floods and inunda- ^ 
tions is not so generally known, and it is the design of this 
paper to attempt to describe and account for — as far as our 
present information about the country concerned will allow 
the inundations which repeatedly overwhelm vast tracts of the jl 
country through which the Yang-tse flows. 'i 

The only claim the writer has to deal with this subject is that | 
of having resided some three years at Han-kow, a lai^e city of 
700,000 inhabitants, situated in the province of Hu-pe, on the j 
banks of the Yang-tse, at the place where the Han Eiver enta* f 
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it, some (JOO miles from the sea, situated in the centre of the 
flooded districts. 

He witnessed here three successive floods, and the observa- 
tions he then made on this phenomenon have given rise to the 
present paper. Tliough it does not pretend to offer a complete 
solution of the question, it is hoped it may be of some assistance 
to others, who, with the fuller and more accurate knowledge of 
the unknown lands where the Yang-tse and its feeders rise, 
which fresh discoveries will furnish, will be able to complete 
the shortcomings of this essay. 

It is necessary lirst to give some account of the river Yang-tse 
itself before proceeding to the subject of its floods. It is said, 
tliougii the exact spot is not known, to take its rise in the 
southern slope of the Pe-Ling Mountains in Northern Thibet, 
whence, flowing in a south-easterly direction tlirough Tliibet, it 
passes through a country traversed in all directions by a vast 
snow-covered mountain system. It receives the drainage from 
these mountains, and this in the warm weather has a marked 
effect in increasing the local volume of the w aters of the river. 
The mountains decrease in height as the river proceeds towards 
China, which, after a course of over 800 miles in the same 
south-easterly direction, it enters at the province of Yun-nan. 
The river now flows more to ^the east, and at Yung-pe-foo 
becomes the boundary between the provinces of Yun-nan and 
Sze-chuan, having received contributions from two large tri- 
butary rivers to the north, and several smaller ones from the 
south. The larger rivers in Yun-nan, however, flow southwards, 
the mountains of that province being in the north and near to 
the Yang-tse, so that, except in rainy weather and from moun- 
tain torrents, the water-supply from this province is not large. 

Alter Continuing to be the br»undary-line between these two 

f )rovinces for '2o0 miles, the Yang-tse finally — after having 
utterly flowed for 50 miles in a northerly direction — enters the 
province of Sze-chuan, and after 130 miles more of a northerly 
course turns again to the e.n.e. The mountains here, too, press 
closely on the river, and it derives most of its supplies &om 
mountain torrents and small rivers, the volume of whose waters 
depends chiefly on local rains. The change of course towards^ 
the north carries the Y’^ang-tse away from the mountains which 
have hitherto pressed closely on its southern or eastern bank, 
and the rivers which enter it from the province of Kwei-chow 
are of some size, ranging from 200 to 300 mil® in length. 
From the north none enter till the city of Sou-chow, SCMse 
220 miles farther, is reached, where the Min River enters. His 
tributary rises in the north-west of Sze-chuan, passes Hie f* 0 - 
vincial capital of Ching-tu-fu, receiv® a great contribution 
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from tlie Yang Kiver, whicli traverses 400 miles of another part 
of Sze-chuan, and enters the Tang-tse at Sin-chow, after an 
entire course of 800 miles. A farther 212 miles, still in a 
north-easterly direction, brings the river to Chung-king, and in 
this portion some gorges are traversed, whilst the T’o River, 
about 300 miles in length from the north, and the Chi-shui, 
some 350 miles from the south, enter the river. At Chung- 
king itself the Ho Elver, the second largest tributary of the 
Yang-tse, enters. The principal branch of this river rises in 
the province of Sheu-si; flowing south into the province of 
Kan-su it receives another large tributary from the north-west, 
and entering Sze-chuan traverses three prefectures of that pro- 
vince, still absorbing in itself the contributions from several 
.other important streams; it thus embraces the waters of half 
Sze-chuan and some part of Shen-si, and has itself a course of 
from 700 to 800 miles, whilst many of its tributaries fall little 
short of it in length or volume of water. After leaving this 
citj', the Yang-tse, still in a north-easterly direction, enters the 
narrow, rocky gorges, by which it contrives to force its way 
through the mountainous region it has to traverse ; for 350 miles 
the channel is contracted to an average of from 300 to 400 yards 
broad, and beyond the \Vu Eiver a stream of 800 miles in 
length, draining the north of the province of Kwei-chow, 
entering from the south, receives no tributaries whatever. In 
times of rain, however, innumerable torrents help to swell the 
volume of water, and their effect is considerable : at Kwei-chow 
the province of Hu-pe is reached ; near this place two rivers, 
one from the north and one from the south, each about 150 miles 
long, enter. At Tehang the 350 miles of gorges and rapids 
end, and the river debouches on the plain of Hu-pe, and becomes 
about half a mile in breadth. A farther 240 miles brings the 
river to Yo-chow-fu, where what is called the Upper Yang-tse 
ends. In this portion a few tributaries enter the river, the chief 
being the Ching (or clear) River, from the south entering at 
the town of I-tu, after a course of 300 miles. At Yo-<3iow 
the Lower Yang-tse commences, and the great increase in the 
volume of water and breadth of the river is due to the influx 
from the Tung-Ting Lake, the largest in China, which absorbs 
into itself the drainage from the greater part of the province of 
Hunan. In another 123 miles Han-kow is reached, and here 
the Han River, the great tributary of the Yang-tse, enters after 
a course of between 800 and 900 miles. The plain or valley of 
the Yang-tse, for hills become visible from the river after Tung- 
Ting Lake is passed, continues for 100 miles, when another 
mountainous system is reached, that of Kiang-si, and here the 
channel of the Yang-tse is somewhat contracted by the moun- 
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tains, throngii which it has to find its way ; 50 miles farther to 
the east Ivieu-kiaiig is reached, and another 20 miles brings the 
river to the place where tlie Po-vang Lake enters. This lake 
absorbs the drainage of the northern portion of the province of 
Kiang-si, and is second only in size to the Tung-Ting Lake itself. 
To the east of this the river continues to broaden. The valley of 
the Yang-tse becomes of considerable width, between 40 and 
50 miles, often bordered by mountains from 4000 to 6000 feet 
high; 400 miles brings the river to Chin-kiang, where it is 
a mile and a half broad, and a farther 50 miles to its mouth, 
where it exceeds 12 miles, entering the sea after a course of 
over 3000 miles. 

It is not the design of this paper to describe or account for 
the floods which occur in the valley of the Yang-tse during its 
whole course. Such floods, and extensive ones, often cover 
large tracts of the country traversed by the Lower Yang-tse ; 
but it is to the inundations which often submerge the portion 
of the province of Hu-pe traversed by the river that atten- 
tion is now to be»drawn — these being the most disastrous, and 
those which have come under my notice. 

The province aflected, that of Hu-pe, extends for about 410 
miles from west to east, and 250 from north to south. It is 
the central province of China, and is bounded by the following 
provinces : — On the west by Szechuan, on the south by Hu- 
nan, on the east by Edang-si and Ngan-hoe, and on the north by 
Ho-nan and Shen-si. It is noted for its fertility, the variety of 
its produce, its diversified and often beautiful scenery, its many 
mountains and lakes. The plains produce cotton and rice ; the 
hills, tea, sugar, wax, and wood. The mountainous regions 
seem to cluster along its borders, and are continuations of more 
extensive systems beyond them, none exceeding 4000 to 5000 
feet in height. 

The central portion of the province is flat, traversed by a few 
low hills, offshoots often from some of the mountain ranges. 
This flatter portion is traversed often from we.st to east by the 
Yang-tse, and from north-west to the centre by the Han Eiver, 
that important tributary which enters the Yang-tse at Han-kow. 
The plain is likewise remarkable for the numfer of lakes which 
it contains, all connected with the Yang-tse, or Han, and all 
deriving their supplies of water from the flood surplus of the 
summer risings of these rivers. 

The mountain systems above mentioned require some detailed 
notice, as they have an important bearing on the problem of 
the origin of the floods. By far the most important of them m 
the one to the west of Sze-chuan, through which the course of. 
the Yang-tse has been described as flowing, and which is but an 
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extension of the immense masses of snow-covered and lofty 
hills which cover Thibet, and amongst which the Yang-tse 
ris^ 

The mountains in the north are also an extension of higher 
ranges which exi^ in the south of Kan-su and Shen-si. They 
are below the snow-line, but attract a great amount of clouds. 
The Han River rises amongst these hills, and the vohime of its 
waters is much affected by the rainy seasons there. To the 
south are the mountains of Hu-nan, of no great height, but 
extensive^ covered with forests. These hills extend into the 
south of Hu-pe to within 20 miles of the Yang-tse itself. The 
Tung-Ting Lake — -which is also much affected by heavy rains 
— ab^rbs the drainage of this distriet. To the east and north- 
east ^ again mountains — an extension of the system to the 
east in the province of Kiang-si ; through these the Yang-tse 
flows, and by contracting its channel they place an obstruction in 
the way of the downward flow of the current. Many lakes in con- 
nection with the river exist in these hills, but no large contribu- 
tions of water are received from this district. Hu-pe, therefore, 
appears to consist of two portions. One, more or less of a plain 
dotted over with numerous lakes, ranges from 12 to 40 miles 
in length, and is traversed by two great rivers, with one or other 
of which all the lakes are in connection. The other portion, 
hilly and mountainous, surrounds the plain on four si(ms, and 
from three ot these sides pours large supplies of water into 
those parts of the plain in which the basins of these two rivers 
lie. The plain in its shape much resembles a triangle, with its 
base in the west containing the basins of the Yang-tse and Han ; 
and with its apex in the east, this narrower part being taken 
up by the valley of the Yang-tse' alone. 

The fluctuations of the river at different seasons of the year 
are so great, that though in winter the level of the river is 
much below that of the plain, it becomes in summer above a 
great portion of it, and in times of flood this proportion is , 
increased. The very depressed parts of the plain are lakes ; 
those somewhat higher are flooded every summer and covered 
with grass in winter only ; whilst the still higher parts are 
flooded occasionally, and then but for a short time, and are 
therefore capable of cultivation. 

Where a flood is mentioned, it is to this third class of land 
that the term is to be applied. It is in this plain that the 
floods about to be noticed took place durin*’' the years 1869, 
1870, and 1872. It was during this time the writer resided at 
Han-kow, and it is of these floods he purposes making speciid 
mention. 

Numerous instances are recorded in the local annals of Han- 
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kow* of extensive floods, or droughts, and the records go hack 
to 922 B.C., when one occurred. In 130 b.c. was another, 
attended with great loss of life ; whilst in 293 a.d. the Yang-tse 
is mentioned as being fordable in May. In 400 a.d. there were 
30 feet of water on the plain. In 978, floods coming from Sze- 
chuan and the Han Eiver destroyed the city wall, together with 
many cottages and fields, and there was a similar one — water 
56 feet deep — on the plain in 983 a.d. In 1459 a.d. a great 
drought took place, and no rain fell from J une to September : 
no food was to be got, and it is said men ate each other, whilst 
the cholera carried off great numbers. In 1464 great damage 
was again done to the crops, and men had to live on sedge grass 
and bark, and numbers died. In 1592, 1593, 1600, and in the 
last and present century, many floods are recorded, but the 
highest one on record in modern times is that of 1849, when 
heavy and continuous rains appear to have fallen at the same 
time over the whole of the vast area of the provinces of Hu-pe, 
Hu-nan, and Sze-chuan, resulting in a flood of astonishing 
severity and duration. At Han-kow it rained uninterruptedly 
in June for three weeks, and so cold was the weather that the 
people were compelled to wear furs and skins to keep them- 
selves warm (the thermometer being ordinarily at that time of 
year 80^ to 90°). The water rose with startling rapidity, 
sometimes as much as 3 feet in a day, and the city was flooded 
to the depth of 12 feet, leaving little but roofs of houses above 
the water. Crops were everywhere destroyed, and innumerable 
houses swept away ; whilst the long duration of the flood pre- 
vented the planting of the second crops, and famine and cholera 
were added to the miseries the people had to undergo, nor was 
it till December that the waters had completely subsided. 

Passing over intermediate years, I now come to the flood of 
1869. In that year, owing to heavy local rains and wet weather, 
in Hu-nan, the water rose early in June, and, by July 23rd, 
Han-kow was flooded to a depth of 3 ft. 8 in. Fine weather, 
however, ensued, and tlie waters had nearly subsided when fresh 
rains occurred ; red freshets, denoting water from Sze-chuan, 
appeared in the river, and by the 5th of September the water 
had risen again to the height of 2 ft. Again fine weather 
ensued, and again the waters subsided ; but large freshets from 
the Han, supplemented by smaller ones from Sze-chuan, and 
some local rains, again caused the water to rise, and by October 
4th it had attained a depth of 2 ft 6 in. Not till October 16th, 
and very slowly, did the waters subside. 

In the June of 1870 the river was unusually low, the 


• Haa-kow means the “Moath of the Han.” 
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-weatiter at Han-kow remarkably fine, and drought was even ; 
tij ^plajft ed of in parts of the country in the vicinity. But in '■ 
g of July the water commenced to rise, continued ■ 
to do so with great rapidity, at an average of 4 in. a day, and ' 
ly August 4th, 4J ft. of water covered the higher lands near ( 
the river, whilst on the plain there was nearly 50 ft. The plain ^ 
became a vast sea, on which villages were to be distinguished 
by the tops of the houses, and roads by the tops of the willow 
' trees. The population had to migrate to the hills near by : 
some chose the wall of the city (Han-kow), but this was itself 
submerged in parts ; and 50 persons were drowned in one place 
by the falling in of the brickwork. 

In Hu-uan drought was much complained of, but the 
country washed by the Tung-Ting Lake was flooded, and this, 
too, when the high-lands in the vicinity were parched for want of 
rain. ^ This great rush of water was derived from Sze-chuan ; 
the rains in June and J uly in that province had been heavier than . 
had been known for twenty years. In the gorges of the Upper i 
ibe waters rose as much as 20 ft. in one day; towns i 
on the banks were, in some cases, half-destroyed, and the city f 
of I chang, situated at the commencement of these gorges anS 
exposed to the first fury of the flood, lost half its wall, and had ^ 
many of its liouses swept away. So strong were the waters that i 
Aey forced a way through a disused channel into the Tung* - 
Ting Lake, and caused a rise in its waters, which was at first | 
attributed to local rains in Hu-nan. In this year (1870), how- 
, e waters havin^^ risen very rapidly, subsided as quickly : * 
oil the 22nd August the banks were diry, and the plain was I 
relieved Irom water by the middle of September, } 

^ In 1871 there was no flood, but in 1872 the waters commenced j 
rising very early. Local rains were heavy, and stormy weather i 
and much wet occurred in the districts of Hu-nan. i 

In the beginning of June the waters came, over the bank, and 
there was a flood of about 2 ft. Fine weather followed, how- ; 
ever ; the season in Sze-chuan was a remarkably dry one ; the .t 
river there had been noticed by the eminent German traveller, 1 
Laron Richthofen, when he came down it in May, to be un- =] 
usually low, and the flood, lacking additional support from that | 
quarter, soon subsided, and by July the ban^ were again | 
dry. , I 

The description already given of the course of the Tang-tse, j 
and of the province of Hu-pe, will have given my readers some f 
idea of the origin of the supplies of water which feed the | 
Yang-tse, and in summer cause it to overflow. I will, how- 
ever, enumerate them in the order of their importance. f 

1st. There is the drainage from the whole of the mounfainons T 
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proTince of Sze-chuan, together with that of the northern parts 
of Kwei-chow and Yun-nan which enters the Yang-tse hy rivers 
above the gorges, and hy torrents in the gorges to the west of 
the town of I’chang. 

2nd. There is the drainage from the forest-covered moun- 
tains of Hoo-nan, absorbed by the Tung-Ting Lake, and poured 
from thence into the Yang-itse, at Yo-chow, where the Lower 
Yang-tse begins. , , . , . 

3rd. There is the great tributary, the Han River, which, m 
its course of from 800 to 900 miles, drains the south part of 
Shen-si and the north-west of Hu-pe. 

4th. There is the Po-yang Lake which receives the drainage 
from the Mountains of Hiang-si. 

5th. There is the mountainous district in the east of Hu-pe, 
which supplies, indeed, but a small amount of water, but which, 
by the obstruction it gives to the downward current of the 
river when very full, has a marked effect in times of flood. 

6th. There remains another source to which the floods of the 
Yang-tse have been often attributed, I mean the melting of the 
snow* in the high mountains of Central Asia and Thibet, where 
the river rises. I must be allowed to say, however, and hope 
to be able to prove, that this cause is wholly insufiScient to 
account for the immense masses of water which are poured on 
the plains of Hu-pe in times of flood. It may be granted that 
the rise of some 10 or 12 ft. above the winter’s level (which in- 
variably occurs in the month of April) may be due to this 
source; the river is then confined to its own channel — some 
30 ft. below its summer level — and a very slight increase in the 
supply of water would materially affect long reaches of the 
river. But the effect is soon exhausted ; the additional water 
rapidly brings the river up to the level of the more depressed 
portions of the plain, with which it is connected by channels, 
and the surplus waters spread themselves out over these por- 
tions of the plain : the river ceases to rise in its own channel, 
and the effect of the snow-water is over. A source so distant, 
and one influencing the comparatively small streams which go 
to form the commencements of the Yang-tse, cannot be con- 
sidered sufficient to supply the waters, which often cover the 
plains of Hu-pe 1000 miles off, though, that they influence the 
river very considerably before it enters China, I readily admit ; 
and it may, perhaps, be allowed that the snow-waters have 


• The Chinese themselves never attribote the floods to snow-water, but always 
to one of the first three causes I have mentioned They distinguish the source 
by the name — difierent in each case — they give to it. The colour of the water, 
too, is different : that from Sae-ohuan is red; from Hn-nan, clear; from the Han 
Biver, muddy. The first risings are muddy. 
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some effect throughout the year on the Sze-chuan portion of 
tibie iwer,— but after May, a more potent cause of flood must be 
Ikieked for, and this is to be found, and to be found only, in the 
summer rains which take place in the months of May, June, 
and July, which are specially frequent and heavy in parts of 
Sze-chuan and Hu-nan, and which, more or less, affect the 
whole of the immense district comprising 500,000 square miles, 
and consisting’ of the provinces of Sze-chuan and Hu-pe ; the 
west parts of Hu-nan, Kwei-chow, and north of Yun-nan, and 
the south parts of the provinces of Shen-si and Ho-nan, the 
drainage from all of which provinces is concentrated ultimately 
in the Yang-tse. 

With respect to the four floods mentioned above — those of 
1849, 1869, 1870, and 1872, — the following points should be 
noticed. 

In 1849, the local rains were very heavy ; in July the 
waters rose rapidly and to a great height, and the flood was one 
of a prolonged duration. 

In 1869, the flood lasted four and a half months; it com- 
menced early, was subject to many fluctuations, never rose very 
high, and subsided slowly. There was much local rain. 

In 1870, there was little local rain, the flood commenced 
late, rose rapidly, and to a great height, and subsided as 
rapidly. 

In 1872, the weather locally was w’et, the flood began early, 
rose to no great height, and disappeared rapidly. 

The time for the melting of the snow may be calculated to a 
certainty, for a period almost to be limited by days ; while the 
irregularity and uncertainty marking the arrival of the floods is 
one of their most prominent features. 

In 1869, the flood began early in June ; in 1870, in the 
beginning of July ; in 1872, the first risings took place in May, 
and the flood had subsided entirely by July. The effects from 
the snow-water would, at any rate, be presumed to have ceased 
by September, when the cold weather would have returned on 
the higher mountains, but in 1869, the water actually com- 
menced rising a third time at the end of the month of Sep- 
tember, and continued to do so up to the 4th October. 

The irregularity of their duration again points to an uncertain 
source. In 1849, the floods lasted from July to the beginning 
of December ; in 1869, for four months and a half, in 1870 and 
1872, for about six weeks. 

The difference in their height points to an equally uncertain 
source. . 

Now, when there exist three great water-system^ all ^ 
which feed the Yang-tse, and all of which are h'able to w 
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mucli swollen by summer rains ; when, too, these rains vary in 
severity from .year to j'ear, and are most uncertain in quantity, 
we arrive at causes sufficient to satisfy all the req^uirements of 
the problem. The extent and depth of the flood depend en- 
tirely on which of the three districts its supplies are derived 
from. The amount of water supplied by either of these districts 
depends on the quantity of rain which happens to have fallen 
there. The duration of the flood depends on the number of the 
supplying sources. 

The largest supplies of water are derived from the province 
of Sze-chuan ; the whole water-system, rivers, torrents, &c., 
draining into the Yang-tse. This province, about 600 miles 
long by 300 broad, is very mountainous and attracts large 
quantities of clouds. The effect of continuous rain on the 
river flowing through it is most marked, often causing the river 
to rise as much as 20 ft. in one day. Man)’^ rivers and torrents, 
from Kwei-chow and Y’un-nan, also drain into this portion of 
the Tang-tse, and contribute no small quota to its waters. The 
narrow channel in which the Yang-tse is here confined renders 
floods, proceeding from this district, peculiarly violent and de- 
vastating. Hundreds of torrents, created by storms of rain 
and the overflow from swollen rivers, pour a sudden supply into 
the narrow rocky channel of the river. One day’s rain will 
n^ke the river rise 2 or 3 ft., and continuous rain causes a daily 
rise of from 20 to 30 ft. : no water can be absorbed by lakes or 
plains at the sides, but all is compressed into one rocky channel. 
This immense volume of whirling, pent-up water is poured sud- 
denly on the plain of Hu-pe, near the town of I’chang, The 
first fury of the flood has fairly expended itself by the time 
Han-kow is reached, 360 miles lower down ; but floods fiom 
Sze-chuan (known also by the red colour of their water) are re- 
cognised by the rapidity of their increase, and by their too oftmi 
very destructive results. 

The flood of 1870 was mainly due to this cause, so likewise 
was part of the long flood of 1869, and the great one of 1849; 
indeed there are few floods which do not derive some portion ©f 
their waters from this great and abundant source of inundatiw. 
Every flood is not, however, derived hence, nor is it alone 
sufficient to create a very long inundation. Another great waten- 
supplying district is the province of Hu-nan. The portion of it 
draining through the Tung-Ting Lake into the Yang-tse is 
200 miles long by 270 broad ; veir different in size and cha- 
racter from the gi^t province of Sze-chuan and its adjoiflu^ 
districts. 

The TOuntry from which come the rivws which sa{m}y the 
Tung-Ting Lake is the mountainous district in; the sonto m the 
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province. Here the rivers take their rise, and as these mountains 
are covered with forests and attract large quantities of rain, 
floods here are common and often severe. The plains and lakes 
they have to traverse, before joining the Yang-tse, deprive them 
of all force and violence, and a flood from Hu-nan is character- 
ised hy the clear colour of its waters, by a slow and gradual rise, 
never attaining any great height. The flood of 1872, a slight 
one, was due entirely to this source; a portion of that of 1869 
was the result of rain in Hu-nan, and the same province con- 
tributed its quota to the great flood of 1849. 

The remaining supplying source is the Han Biver. This 
stream rises in the mountains of Shen-si, flows for the first part 
of its course, like the Yang-tse, through narrow rocky gorges, 
where its fluctuations from daily rains are very great. It then 
enters the province of Hu-pe, and about 40 miles north-west of 
Hsiang-yang-fu debouches into a plain, through which it flows 
for the rest of its course of 400 miles, to its junction with the 
Yang-tse, at Han-kow : its total length is considered to be from 
700 to 800 miles. Floods from this river , are never of great 
seventy. The comparatively small size of the mountains in the 
district where it takes its rise, and the extent of plain it has to 
traverse before it reaches Han-kow, which absorbs much of its 
surolus waters, diminish its effects. 

It is formidable chiefly as an addition to other floods, and in 
1869 and 1870 contributed largely to increase the then already 
high state of the water. It does, however, much damage to the 
districts adjoining its banks along its course, and here, as in the 
plain traversed by the Yang-tse, numerous lakes receive its 
surplus waters, and many lands are annually covered with water 
coming down from mel,ted snows of Shen-si mountains; of 
course it also contributed its share to the general calamity of 
1849. 

The Poyang Lake remains to be mentioned: this absorbs 
and discharges into the Yang-tse the drainage from the Kiang-si 
Province. Its chief connection with floods in the province of 
Hu-pe lies, not so much in its supplies of water as in the effect 
these supplies have in checking the downward flow of the current. 
In the event of a heavy influx from this lake, there is often a 
strong current upwards at this place, and in 1869 this was 
remarkably the case. The escape of water to the west of the 
Hu-pe Mountains is thereby checked, and the waters are kept 
up in Hu-pe longer than would otherwise be the case. A similar 
remark applies to the mountains in the east of Hu-pe. The 
contraction of the channel, caused by the passage of the rivCT 
through these mountains, prevents the water from escaping in 
times of flood, while the lakes, in connection with the river, are 
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here too few to absorb, or to assist much in absorbing, the super- 
abundant waters. 

By help of the above remarks I trust the difSculties and 
anomalies which surround the floods of the Yang-tse may become 
susceptible of some explanation. Nothing in the rise of the river 
can be regarded as certain, beyond the first increase of the water 
from its winter level, due (as has been explained) to the melting 
of the snow when the area of water to be influenced by it is at 
its lowest, and when it is most susceptible of any slight additions. 
Farther than this all is uncertain. Floods may come up in May, 
June, July, or even in September, or may not come at all. Wet 
weather may be prevalent, and there will be no flood ; fine 
weather may be predominant, and there will be a high flood, or 
there may be both rain and flood together. Floods may last one, 
two, three, or four months, and they vary as much in height as 
they do in every other respect. 

It is not till the causes of the phenomena are investigated 
that this confusion can be reduced to any order, and the results 
would appear shortly to be these : 

Floods may be divided into three classes. (1) Those from a 
single source. (2) Those from two or more sources successively. 
(3) Those from all three sources simultaneously. 

In the 1st class, a quick-rising, violent flood of considerable 
height (as in 1870), and lasting but a short time, denotes, if the 
water be of a red colour, an influx from Sze-chuan. A slowly- 
rising moderate flood, of no great height, and also of short dura- 
tion, comes, if the water be clear — as in 1872 — from Hu-nan; 
it muddy, from the Han Kiver. These floods vary in height, 
but are invariable in their duration, never lasting long. Such 
uere the floods of 1870 and 1872. 

In the 2nd class are floods from two or more sources succes- 
sively. These last longer, as in the flood of 1869, when the water 
rose three separate times after having twice nearly subsided. 
These are, perhaps, the most injurious, delaying as they do the 
planting of the crops till October. 

Of the 3rd class are those floods which are caused occasionally, 
but very rarely, by heavy rains descending simultaneously over 
the whole area of the country which supplies the Upper Yang- 
tse. In this case all the three supplying districts pour their 
waters at the same time on the plain of Hu-pe, and a flood 
resembling the dreadful one of 1849 is the result. The in- 
fluence in retarding the escape of flood waters, of an overflow from 
the Poyang Lake, and the contraction of the channel of the 
river in the east of Hu-pe, has been already noticed; and 
inundations in the lower course of the river have a similar 
efiect. These causes prolong, but do not actively augment the 
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floods, and though of importance in their bearing on the sub- 
ject, haye not come sufiiciently under my notice to justify me 
in doing more than call attention to the influence they exert. 

A plain, subjected to such regular and potent agencies as 
annual floods, may be expected to exhibit many points both 
remarkable and interesting. The forces of Nature have, for 
many centuries, been actively at work on the face of this plain. 

In ancient times, recorded in tlie classics of China, this part of 
the country is described as consisting of a great marsh, which 
the^ Emperor Yu, coeval with the Deluge, is said to have 
drained, and also to have guided into their proper channels “ the 
Kiver and the Han.” Not even a Chinese Emperor could, 
however, altogether exclude water, and he left the plain dotted 
over with innumerable lakes.* Many of these have, in the 
course of centuries, been filled up, and their sites covered with 
villages and crops, their former condition being only traceable 
by the name of “ lake,” which many places still retain. The 
class of lands before-mentioned, which are subjected to inunda- 
tion regularly every year, are generally still named lakes, and 
in many cases approached much more nearly to that condition 
some yearn back than they do now. Lakes are, however, still 
the prominent feature in this plain of Hu-pe ; 40 or 50 varying 
from 12 to 40 miles long, and all in connection with the river, 
are situated on either bank from about 10 to 4 miles distance 
from the stream. Into these in summer, when the waters are 
k’ Yang-tse pours its surplus waters, heavily charged 
with epthy matter,^ brought down by the floods ; and at the 
^me time covers with similar water the lower lands near its 
banks. In the^ course of the summer, when the force of the 
current is diminished, this earthy matter gradually sinks, and i 
IS deposited in the beds of the lakes and on the surface of the * 
inundated plains. At the sinking of the river the plain j 

emerges, heightened sometimes by 2 or 3 inches of earth, while j 

tne lakes nave become slightly shallower. The recmreiice ot ? 
this process, through a long series of years, would account for ; 
that disappearance of lakes which has undoubtedly taken place ; 
and this agency is still at work, heightening the low lands, j 
making the small lakes shallower, and generally increasing the j 
plain. In some places the system of raising embankments to j 
defend the low lands from the floods has been resorted to, and j 
has resulted in making the bed of the river far above the level j 
of the surrounding country.t The expense and trouble of keep- • 
} 

* provinces of Hu-pe and Hu-nan "were in former times one, known as ; 

Hu-kuang, “abounding in lakes." i 

t The same remark applies to the Han Biver, which, in many portions of its 
course, is above the level of the country. 


-- 
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ing these banks in repair is very great, and increases in magni- 
tude every year ; while some frightful calamity would appear 
to he inevitable should they ever give way. It is therefore 
far better to allow the forces of Nature to work their own cure 
unimpeded by artificial restraints. 

This is the case through the greater part of the course of the 
Yang-tse. The very low lands, being raised annually by suc- 
cessive deposits, are given over to grass ; on the higher lands 
are grown crops, which can be reaped before the floods — if they 
do come — arrive. Embankments are not rendered necessary, 
and the river-bed remains at its accustomed level. The Yang- 
tse, flowing through this alluvial plain, often changes its course 
by slow degrees. Masses of earth slip into the water from one 
bank, and are deposited on a bank on the other. In soihe 
places islands are formed in the middle of well-known channels ; 
in others they disappear, and their place is taken by the water 
of the river. The main course remains nearly the same ; but 
the changes would be greater were it not for the mountainous 
districts through which the river occasionally flows, where it is 
confined in permanent boundaries of rock and stone, very 
different to the yielding masses of earth and sand of which the 
plain is composed. It may be doubted whether engineering 
science could do much to ward off these floods. The Chinese 
have had a long experience of these phenomena, and are too 
shrewd a pecmle not to have made use of every practicable 
expedient. No engineer can materially alter the slope of a 
continent, or prevent heavy rainy seasons, and the result of the 
experiment ot embankments has been by no means satisfactory. 
Nature would appear in this case to be working her own cure; 
the land once a marsh has become dotted with lakes ; of these 
lakes, many have been filled up or have disappeared. The un- 
ceasing industry of the Chinese people has covered with crops 
and towns large portions of this water-plagued land, and they 
still contrive to reclaim further portions by means of the assist- 
ance afforded them by Nature. 

The amount of water annually supplied remains, however, 
as great as ever ; and with the gradual diminution of the area 
of the lower plains, which now relieve the river, some other 
resource must take their place. The bed of the river has a 
general tendency to extend in breadth, and by this' means it 
may possibly be able to accommodate larger amoimts of water 
within its own banks, and so the plain may, in time, be de- 
livered from those floods, from which, in some parts annually, 
in others more occasionally, it has so long suffered. But the 
process must be a long one, and at the present rate of change. 
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many centuries must elapse before this desirable result can be 
brought about. 


VII . — Examination of the Southern Half of Lahe Tanganyika. 
By Lieut. V. L. Cameron, e.n. ; compiled chiefly from 
Lieut. Cameron’s Diary, by C. E. Markham, Esq., c.b., f.b.s., 
Secretary R.G.s. 

[i?ea(?, March 8th, 1875.] 

The geographical work performed by Lieutenant Cameron 
during his voyage round the southern half of Lake Tanganyika 
will form the principal part of the present paper. The ex- 
plorer has transmitted his journals to this country in the form 
of diaries, entered day by day. This is quite right, and it is 
the form most A’aluable to our map compilers, and to those 
whose business it is to examine and scrutinize the work. It is 
not, of course, a form which is adapted for reading, and it has 
consequently been necessary to recast the portions of Cameron’s 
notes, which are to be brought to your notice, into the shape of 
a consecutive narrative, at the same time using bis own words 
as closely as possible. I have undertaken this task with some 
difiSdence j but I hope to be able to bring belbre you the prin- 
cipal points, and to do justice to our absent countryman. 

Lieutenant Cameron’s discoveries did not commence with his 
survey of the lake. Even when travelling over trodden ground, 
from Bagamoyo to Unyan 3 'embe, he took regular astronomical 
and hypsometrical observations, and has sent home careful 
route-maps and journals. After leaving Unj’’anyembe, he 
selected a route to the south of that of Captain Burton, and to 
the north of Mr. Stanley’s route, which enabled him to explore 
a previously unknown tract, and to make discoveries connected 
with the drainage-system of the southern part of the basin of 
the Eiver Malagarazi, the most important eastern tributai^ of 
Lake Tanganyika. He crossed the Eiver Ngombe, which flows 
through a lovely, though perfectly flat country, with open 
glades of bright green grass, interspersed with numerous clumps- 
ot trees and shiuibs. Water-lilies were abundant, and the 
views of the reaches, with green turf down to the water’s edge, 
were enchanting. The clumps of fine trees were disposed as if 
planted by a landscape-gardener, most of them growing on 
little eminences, and some on the water’s edge with their 
branches dipping in the stream. The Ngombe falls into the 
Malagarazi. 

W estward of the Ngombe, in the country of Ugara, the dead 
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level continues for many miles, and then gradually rises towards 
a high range of hills. Here the Eiver Mtambo, rising in the 
southern part of Utende, drains the eastern slopes, receiving 
many smaller streams and brawling torrents of beautifully clear 
water, and uniting with the Sindy close to its junction with the 
Malagarazi. The two rivers, Mtambo and Sindy, discovered and 
explored by Lieutenant Cameron, are thus, with the Ngombe, 
the principal southern feeders of the Malagarazi, and west of 
the Mtambo the country is more broken, but fertile and well 
wooded. This is the country of Uvenda. The marches were 
through a mountainous region with precipitous slopes of granite 
rock, and lulls clothed witli trees to their summits. Cameron 
ascended to the summit-ridge of this range, w’hence there was a 
splendid view stretching over rocky hills, expanses of emerald 
plain, and masses of sombre forest. The villages are built on 
the tops of precipices, or among rocks, as some defence against 
the slave-dealing Ai-abs. The travellers crossed the Eiver 
Sindy on a natural grass-bridge, so firm as to appear solid 
ground, the river being a hundred yards wide, and the growth 
forming a natural bridge about half-a-mile long. The hill- 
country ends on tlie left bank of the Sindy, forming bluffs and 
capes that rise out of the plain. On reaching the Malagarazi at 
Ugaga, which he found to be 3048 feet above the sea, Cameron 
came upon the route traversed by Burton and Speke in 1858, 
which he followed to Lake Tanganyika. His latitudes, here, 
and again at Mpeta, a little farther on, agree to a few seconds 
with those observed at the same places by Speke. This is very 
satisfactory, as establishing the correctness of both observers. 
Thus Lieutenant Cameron discovered and explored, in this first 
part of his journey, the principal southern feeders of the Eiver 
Malagarazi, and an important range of mountains along the left 
bank of the Eiver Sindy. His work completes the examinatihn 
of this part of the Malagarazi basin, and is an important con- 
tribution to our knowledge of African geography. 

Cameron got his first sight of Lake Tanganyika on the very 
same day in February that Burton discovered it, just sixteen 
years before. He reached Kawele (Ujiji) the next day, being 
the 22nd of Februarj^ 1874. 

Before entering upon the details of the service that Lieu- 
tenant Cameron has done to geography, by the examination of 
the southern half of the lake, it will probably be acceptable if 
I recapitulate, very briefiy, the extent to which this most in- 
teresting sheet of water had previously been examined by 
Burton and Speke in 1858, and by Livingstone and Stanley in 
1871, and the conclusions respecting the hydrography of the 
Tanganyika which were arrived at by those explorers. The 
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exact scope and nature of the work wBch remained for 
Cameron to do will then he more clearly evident. 

Oiptain Speke crossed from Ujiji to the island ol Jiasenge, 
near the western shore, in March ; and Captains Burton and 
Speke explored the portion of the lake north of Ujiji, in two 
own canoes, in April and May. Burton also collected an 
extraordinary amount of information from the Arabs. As the 
result of his exploration and inquiries, he states his general 
views respecting the lake. He describes it as giving him the 
impression that it was a “ volcano of depression ” rather than a 
reservoir formed by the drainage of mountains. As regards 
the northern half, the walls of the Tanganyika basin rise in an 
almost continuous curtain to a height of 2000 or 3000 leet. 
Burton found the water of Tanganyika to be deliciously sweet ; 
yet a careful investigation led him to the belief that the^ lake 
receives and absorbs the whole river-system of that portion of 
the Central African depression, whose watershed converges 
towards the great reservoir. Burton and Speke, owing to 
failure of provisions, were unable to reach the northern extre- 
mity, but they were informed that the Rusizi flowed into the 
lake at its northern, and the Marun^ at its southern end. 
Burton had himself descended the incline for 240 miles, on the 
eastern side, until he came to the shores of the lake, and had 
seen that the Malagarazi and other rivers flowed into it. He 
therefore conjectured tliat Lake Tanganyika had no outlet, sug- 
gesting that it maintains its level by an exact balance of 
supply and evaporation. He accounted for the freshness of the 
water by the saline particles deposited in it being wanting in 
some constituent which renders the salt evident to the taste. 
This view was always supported by our late medallist, Dr. 
Beke. 

Dr. Livingstone and Mr. Stanley, following in the track of 
Captains Burton and Speke, explored the northern half of the 
lake in November, 1871, and succeeded in reaching the mouth 
of tlie Rusizi, which was filled with large, reedy, sedgy islets. 
There was a current of two miles an hour flowing into the lake. 
The latitude was 3° 18' 3" s. On leaving Ujiji a second time, 
Livingstone and Stanley coasted along the east shore to the 
south, from December 27th, 1871, to January 2nd, 1872, as far 
as Urimba, where they landed. 

Thus the northern half of the lake had been well explored 
from Urimba on the east side, and Kasenge Island on the west, 
to the northern extremity. But, when Cameron reached Ujiji, 
the southern half had never been explored, and was unknown 
except at a few points where it had been touched by Living- 
stone in his various journeys. 
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In 1868 Dr. Lmngstone reached the southern extremity of 
the lake, which he describes as a deep basin, with sides perpen- 
dicular and covered with trees ; the rocks a red argillaceous 
schist, down which flow several cascades. He was at the village 
of Pambete on the shore, and fixed the latitude at 8° 46' 54" s. 
This latitude is very important, as will presently be seen, because 
it furnishes independent evidence of the accuracy of Cameron’s 
work. On February 14th, 1869, when very ill, Livingstone 
again reached Lake Tanganyika at a point on the west coast, 
under the escort of his Arab friend Muhammad Bugharib. 
The place was called Parra, at the confluence of the River 
Lofuku. He embarked on the 26th, but his illness was so 
severe that there was no attempt at an examination of the 
coast ; and the voyage is described in half a page. Dr. Living- 
stone makes one remark of interest relating to the lake in this 

E art of his Journal. He says : — “ Tanganyika has many deep 
ays running in four or five miles ; they are choked up with 
aquatic vegetation, through which canoes can scarcely be pro- 
pelled. When the bay has a small rivulet at its head, the 
water in the bay is decidedly brackish, though the rivulet be 
fresh ; but as soon as we get out of the shut-in bay or lagoon 
into the lake proper the water is quite sweet, and shows that a 
current flows through the middle of the lake lengthways.” 

During his stay at Ujiji, Dr. Livingstone attentively observed 
the phenomena of the lake. He found that the water was en- 
_croaching on the eastern side, and that there was a current 
from south to north. The Ujiji Arabs were of opinion that all 
the water, both in the south and north, flowed into the lake, 
but where it then goes they have no conception. The current 
flows north from February to November. Evaporation is at its 
strongest in the south part in November, and there is a 
southerly current from November to February-. The flow and 
reflow are the effect of the rains and evaporation. The floods 
of the great rains in February again drive the water north. 
But for the current. Dr. Livingstone believes that the lake 
would be covered with tika-tika or aquatic vegetation. He 
crossed the lake again to Kasenge Island in July, 1869. On 
his last journey Dr. Livinptone skirted parts of the south- 
eastern shore of the lake. He first sighted it on October 8th, 
1872 ; and saw it at a distance again on the 11th. On the IBth 
he travelled along the top of the range of hills lying parallel to 
the lake, and 1000 feet above it, and he continued to skirt the 
shores until the end of November. In latitude 7° 52' s. he 
gives the width of the lake at 12 or 15 miles. 

Dr. Livingstone, in July, 1869, seems to have held the 
opinion that Tanganyika has no outlet; for he says; were it not 
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for the current, the water would be salt. In NoTcmber, 1871, 
he bad not the shghtest doubt that the lake discharged some- 
where, and says, that the outlet of the lake is probably by the 
Kogumba River into the Lualaba. But the Rogumba, or Lo- 
gumba, certainly falls into the lake. 

Such was the state of knowledge when Lieut. Cameron 
reached Ujiji. Excepting that Dr. Livingstone had visited 
Pambete, on the southern coast, and had skirted along a por- 
tion of the south-eastern side, often at some distance, the 
southern half of the lake from TJrimba on the east side, round 
the south end, to Easenge Island, near the western shore, was 
unknown, and required to be explored. Moreover, if there was 
an outlet at all, it must be somewhere along this unexplored 
coast-line of nearly 600 miles, for the northern half of the lake 
had been twice examined. There was a geographical discovery 
of the first importance to be made which was involved in the 
careful examination of the southern half of the lake, and Lieu- 
tenant Cameron has now achieved this discovery. 

His first duty was to establish a good point of departure, by 
fixing the position of Ujiji ; and, in the instructions given to 
him by Sir Bartle Frere, he was also specially enjoined to 
ascertain accurately the height of Lake Tanganyika above the 
level of the sea. 

Lieutenant Cameron found the latitude of Ujiji, by meridian 
altitudes, to be 4’ 58' 3" s., and by dead reckoning 4° 55' 30" 8. 
Bis longitude of Ujiji, by lunar observations, is 30’ 4' 30" E., by 
dead reckoning 29° 59' 30" E. The point of departure for the 
dead reckoning was at a distance of 200 miles, checked only by 
meridian altitudes, so that the results establish confidence in all 
the intermediate work. His observations for ascertaining the 
height of Lake Tanganyika above the level of the sea are by far 
the most complete that have ever been made either on or near 
any of those inter-tropical African lakes. On February 27th 
Cameron observed, with seven of Casella’s boiling-point ther- 
mometers, which gave the mean result as 207° 54', and recorded 
the barometric height and temperature simultaneously. Next 
day he observed with two of the mercurial barometers invented 
by our Map-Curator, Captain George, which he filled on the 
spot. He also observed with four aneroids, the results of which 
cannot yet be computed ; but there was almost an exact agree- 
ment between the thermometer and barometer observations. 
The height of the lake proved to be 2710 feet. 

Cameron’s result is more satisfactory than any that had pre- 
^iously been obtained, because it was got by several methods; 
and this was the first time that a mercurial barometer 
had ever been used here. But it corroborates the general 
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accuracy of Dr. Livingstone’s former observation ; and in tliis 
instance, as well as in his survey of the lake, Lieutenant 
Cameron has done a service to the memory of his great prede- 
cessor", in having established the correctness of his work by 
independent evidence ; for Cameron was entirely unacquainted 
with Livingstone’s results. This consequence of his labours 
will give the young Lieutenant, who suffered so much with the 
object of succouring Livingstone, even more pleasure that can 
be produced by the feeling that he has achieved a distinguished 
place as an African explorer. 

Having thus carefully established a fixed point of depar- 
ture, Cameron made preparations for his great work — the 
thorough examination of the southern half of Lake Tan- 
ganyika. 

After much difficulty he secured two suitable canoes, and 
fitted one with mast and sail. He marked a lead line up to 
65 fathoms, and contrived a waggon-roof awning for the stem 
sheets of the boat. The larger canoe received the name of the 
Betsy; the smaller one, serving as a tender, was christened 
the Pickle. Two guides were hired, who had a knowledge 
of the lake and of the names of the different points and bays, 
and the little expedition started in the afternoon of the 13th 
of March, 1874. 

He shaped his course to the southward, along the east coast 
of the lake, and describes the portion l^tween TJjiji and the 
Cape of Kabogo as very beautiful. The red cliffs and hanging 
woods reminded him of Mount Edgecombe. The gorges and 
ravines tvere full of trees, with red shingly beaches at intervals. 

The canoe-men could not be induced to leave the shore, nor 
even to cross a bay from point to point, through fear of the 
waves; so that they coasted along round every indentation, 
and, while causing much delay, at the same time enabled a 
niost complete and detailed survey to be made. 

Dr. Livingstone and Mr. Stanley had coasted along this side 
of the lake as far as Urimba, where there is a great bay; and 
the completely new work of Cameron commenced at the Cape 
of Kungvve, which he rounded on the 23rd of March. It was 
off Kungwe that he was first informed that a river, called the 
Lukuga, on the opposite side, flowed out of the lake. , 

Owing to the two shores overl^ping to the south, it appeared 
like the extremity of the lake. Torrents flowed down the sides 
of the hills, looking like silver threads dividing the dark-^een 
slopes ; and the opposite shore was much nearer, the width not 
being more than 15 miles. The lake is frequented by nume- 
rous birds, such as fish-hawks, kingfishers, divers, darters, cor- 
morants, and gulls, besides swallows and martins. 
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Here, as in other places thronghout the journal, there is in- 
evidence of the sufferings and hardships which were 
ga&antly feced and overcome by the solitary young explorer, 
in the performance of this arduous service. He was Steveral 
f jmAg attacked by fever, was even delirious at one time, con- 
gtantly in pain from boils and other ailments, and in great 
discomfort. At Kinyari he says: — “Very heavy rain in the 
night, and very miserable, as everything got wet. I got on a 
waterproof and surveyed the dismal ruins — bed, books, chart, 
guns, and all flooded. I put my head between my knees, after 
having gathered what I could under the cover of the water- 
proof, and sat like an old hen on a brood of chickens.” These 
serious hardships and difiSculties enhance the value of the work 
done, some portions of the results of which are displayed in the 
accompanying map. After the miserable night just described, 
Cameron quietly observes : “ I suppose it is good for me to have 
these little bothers, as if everything went smooth there would 
be little to do.” Next day the canoes rounded Cape Kalenzi, 
about the narrowest part of the lake. 

The results of his observations up to this point impressed 
Cameron very strongly with the opinion that there must be an 
outlet to the lake. He had seen such an amount of water 
flowing into it, that it seemed to him impossible to dispose of 
all the surplus water by evaporation. Besides which, so many 
streams flow through salt soils that, if the water were disposed 
of by evaporation, the lake would be as salt as brine. 

On the 28th the canoes passed through the strait between the 
island of Kaboga and the mainland, across the entrance of which 
a bar had formed. The island is well cultivated, and fan-palms 
are numerous, the fruit of which is eaten ; but the people do not 
make toddy. On the opposite shore, at Has Kafeesa, the village 
is approached by a long canal in the rushes, and is populous 
and extensive. The co^-line still trends to the eastward into 
a deep bay. This place seems to be a centre of some trade 
with the Arabs in ivory and slaves, and the people have cattle 
and plenty of provisions. The name of the village is Kargan- 
gwina. 

On April 3rd Cameron encamped at the mouth of a river 
called the Musamwira, which he found to be the drain of the 
Likwa into the Tanganyika. His observations agree with those 
of Dr. Livingstone, that the lake is encroaching along the 
eastern shore. The spit and shoal at the mouth of the Musam- 
wira occupy a spot where, a few years ago, there was a large 
village, and a group of islands further south was said to have 
been part of the mainland within living memory. The disco- 
very of the Musamwira, and that it is tire dndn of the lake of 
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Likwa (called by Burton, Eukwa, or Ikwa) is noteworthy. 
Burton’s information was that, after heavy rains, this lake was 
connected with Tanganyika ; but the point had since been 
doubted, and the discovery of the connecting channel is an 
important link in the chain of evidence relating to Tanganyika 
hydrography. 

On the 7th of April Cameron reached the Cape of M’pimbwe, 
the point where Dr. Livingstone first sighted this part of the 
lake during his last journey. This promontory is formed of 
enormous blocks of granite, overgrown with trees in the cracks 
and crevices. 

A few days afterwards, on the 14th, the southern extremity 
of the lake came in sight. Here the islands are numerous off 
the shore, and the scenery increased in beauty. Cameron thus 
describes it : “ On the outer side of Polungo Island the rocks 
are in enormous masses, scattered and piled in the most fan- 
tastic manner, the whole overgrown with trees jutting out from 
every crevice, whence hang green creepers, 50 or 60 feet long. 
Through the festooning fringe thus formed, glimpses are caught 
of dark hollows and caves. The scene appeared either as if 
designed for testing the capabilities of a stereoscope, or else for 
some grand transformation scene in a pantomime, and one 
almost expects the rocks to open, and sprites and fairies to 
come out. As one pauses to look at the wondrous sight, all is 
still, not a sign of fife. Suddenly the long creepers begin to 
move, a flash of brown, another and another, and there is a 
troop of monkeys swinging themselves along. They stop and 
hang by one paw to chatter and gibber at the strange sight 
of a boat — a shout and they are gone. The glorious lake, with 
its heaving bosom, lies bathed in tropical sunshine, or darkened 
by some passing squall.” On the 17th of April the southern 
extremity of the lake was reached. The shore was lined with 
high cliffs, having all the appearance of ruined ramparts. 

Cameron, in several parts of his journal, furnishes interesting 
notes respecting the floating islands and aquatic vegetation. 
“ Tingy-tingy ” is the name for the grassy ol^tructions at the 
mouths of rivers, too thick for boats to pass but not strong 
enough for men to walk upon, and Sindy is the name when it 
will bear men. Thus the Kirumbwe River (Kalambo of 
Livingstone), at the south-east comer of the lake, is said to be 
all Ungy-tingy, with a little sindy. The floating islands of Lake 
Tanganyika are formed of the long cane-grass called maC^. It 
grows very thick and gets other vegetation matted in at the 
water-line, forming a sort of floatiug peaty soil in which the ymnag 
maiels takes root. The old grass in time dies and is set free, 
and when a favourable wind or current occurs, tlm idand thus 
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formed starts on its cruise. It is somewhat in this way, also, 
the grass-bridges are formed over rivers. The Musamwira, 
for a great part of its course, is covered with them. 

On April 21st the explorer reached Akalimg^a, one of the 
largest villages he bad seen in Africa, and, shaping his course 
to the, northward, he commenced the examination ot the 
western side of the lake. On the 23rd he passed the mouth of 
the Eiver Eunangwa, between very high rocky hills, covered 
with trees to thoir summits ; and here a couple of soko, the ape 
also seen by Livingstone in the Manyuema country, were ob- 
served among the trees and rocks. They are described by 
Cameron as looking bigger than men, and are said to buOd a 
fresh house every day. The Eunangwa Eiver is the Marungu 
of Burton, which, according to his Arab information, flowed 
into the lake at its southern extremity. It, however, proved to 
be about 80 miles from the southern end, and on the western 
shore. At the same time the most southern ferry used by the 
Arabs appears to be at this point, and the Marungu was doubt- 
less the furthest point to the south with which they were 
acquainted. Hence the information supplied to Captain 
Burton. 

On the 20th the canoes sailed along a coast where there was 
much cultivation and small villages without stockades, showing 
that the country enjoyed more quiet than that on the eastern 
side. It came on to blow, and Cameron took in a reef in his 
sail by twisting the tack into a rope for a couple of feet and 
lashing it. A second reef was etfected by a lashing roand*the 
after yard-arm. A good sea was running, with the wind aft: 
and Cameron calculated the waves to be sometimes 12 feet from 
trough to ridge. 

After rounding Eas Tembwe the hills began to disappear, 
and the land became low, the points being inconspicuous, so 
that the hearings were of little use. On the 2nd of May a river 
called the Lukuga was approached, which the chief, named 
Luluki, described as flowing out of the lake, but as being much 
obstructed by grass. On this part of the coast the hills turn 
right back, Imth on the Kasenge side and on the south side of 
the Lukuga ; and no high land is in sight in the distance. 

At 11.10 A.M. on tlie 3rd of May, Cameron entered the 
Lukuga, and the chief came to visit him, stating that the 
navigation was difficult, that there was much “ tingy-tingy ” 
and “aindy,” but that the river flowed from the lake into the 
Lualaba, and that his people travel for a month by it on their 
way to Nyangwe to trade. No Arab had ever been down it, 
which explains their ignorance on the subject. 

On the 4th of May Cameron descended the Eiver Lukuga 
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for 5 miles, and found it to be from 3 to 5 fathoms deep, and 
500 to 600 yards wide. Here he uas stopped by grass, but the 
chief, who accompanied him, said that a way for small canoes 
could be cut through it. The Lukuga is IJ mile wide at the 
entrance. Grassy sandbanks, extending from the north side, 
leare only a clear entrance at the south end, where there is a 
bar, or more properly a sill of 9 feet, on which the surf beats 
pretty heavily at times. Over the sill the water immediately 
deepens to 4 or 5 fathoms. Five miles dovvn the river, and 
close to the obstructing grass, the depth was 3 fathoms. The 
canoe was anchored inside the sill out of the wind, and she 
swung round quickly to a current flowing out of the lake. Bits 
of wood thrown into the water showed that the current was 
flowing out at a rate a little over a knot an hour. There had, 
however, been heavy breezes for some time up the lake from 
the south, and for part of the time the wind was blowing right 
up the Lukuga. But he did not believe that the wind could 
set the current back to such an extent ; for he saw great pieces 
of drift-wood, 20 to 30 feet long, floating from the lake down 
the river until they disappeared in the obstructing grass. 
Another remarkable circumstance was that, whereas in all other 
livers flowing into the lake the water was perfectly sweet, in 
the Lukuga the water had exactly the same taste as that of the 
lake, which Cameron describes as not salt, but peculiar. After 
leaving the Lukuga the breeze Ireshened, and they put into a 
convenient inlet a short distance to the north, which they found 
to be a part of the Lukuga. The coast consists of marsh and 
low flat plains, with some small openings with deep water in 
places, Moals, sandbanks, and long grass inside. Cameron 
formed the opinion that this low swampy bit of coast was 
formed of all the drift-matter of the lake gravitating towards 
its outlet, and then, there not being a fair passage for it, 
forming the bank and morass. This small inlet is merely a 
break in the bank, and the water works a way through the 
grass into the Lukuga. 

Half-way to the Lualaba, the Lukuga was reported to receive 
another river called the Lurombuji. 

The Hiver Logumba of Livingstone, which he mentions as 
the probable outlet, flows into the lake near the island of 
Kasenge, after a course nearly parcel to the shore. 

On the 6th, Cameron arrived at Kasenge and the group of 
other islands first visited by Speke in 1858, and three times by 
Dr. Livingstone. They are only about 10 miles ftrom tlm 
Lukuga Biver. Cameron made a survey of them ; on the 7fh 
he crossed the lake where the width was 24 miles, and amved 
at Kawele (Ujiji) on the 9th, after an absence of 88 days. The 
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resoltiag chart is on a scale of 5 miles to the inch ; con^nt 
and cross-tearings, corrected for Tanation, were 
and the work was plotted on the chart at the end of each day. 
The fixed point of departure was at Ujiji, and two other meridian 
altitudes serve to check the dead reckoning. But independent 
evidence is furnished of its accuracy by Dr, Livingstone s 
latitude of the southern end, and by his general map of the 
lake, of which Cameron was ignorant, but which agrees re- 


markably well with his chart. _ 

The most interesting part of this survey is the discovery ot 
the Lukuga outlet. Lieutenant Cameron himself is inclined to 
doubt the outflow being constant, and to think that, in the dry 
season, or when the lake is at its lowest level, little or no water 
leaves it. He, therefore, resolved to make a farther and more 
extended examination of the Lukuga on his way to the 
Lualaba; and by this time his intention no doubt has been 
carried out, although we may not receive the result for a long 
time. Meanwhile the various facts already recorded respecting 
the width and depth of the Lukuga, its current, the nature of 
the bars and sandbanks, the taste of the water, &c., will supply 
material for speculation and for interesting discussion, especially 
if they are considered in relation to the size and shape of Lake 
Tanganyika, and to its general hydrography. The difference of 
latitude between the northern and southern extremities of the 


lake is 5 ° 29', or 329 miles, and the whole length something 
greater, while the width varies from 10 to 25 miles. The level 
of the lake is said to vary from 8 to 10 feet between the end of 
the rainy and the end of the dry season, and the rivers become 
much diminished in size. The current flows from south to north 


during two-thirds of the year, from February to November, and 
to the south from November to February, when evaporation 
is at its strongest at the southern end. Thus the general flow 
of the current is due to causes connected with the course of 


the seasons and with the winds, and is not influenced by the 
position of the outlet. 

With these facts before us, it will be interesting to consider 
the phenomena described by Cameron in connection with the 
Lukuga, That it is an outlet is beyond dispute, for the current 
was observed to be flowing out, huge pieces of wood were being 
drifted down, and the rate was actually measured in a position 
clear of the wind. The question is, therefore, whether the out- 
flow is permanent or temporary; and the first point is its 
sluggish character. The current was only flowing out at a rate 
of about a mile an hour, but this is no reason for doubting the 
permanency of the outflow. One of our most distinguished 
medallists recently pointed out that rivers flowing from lakes 
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do not, as a rule, issue with strong currents, even though 'these 
rivers have, lower down, a very strong current with rapids or 
falls. The Niagara River, in the words of Sir Charles Lyell, 
“ glides along at first with a clear, smooth, and tranquil cur- 
rent.” The St. Lawrence, too, issues calmly from Lake 
Ontario. The River Kirkaig, on the west coast of Sutherland- 
shire, when “ in spate,” issues from Lake Kirkaig with a trivial 
current, though afterwards it has a fall of 30 or 40 feet, and is 
a torrent nearly all the way to the sea. Its neighbour, the 
Inver, is another example of the same thing. 

The fact of the existence of an accumulation, analogous to a 
delta, and of a bar at the entrance to the Lukuga, is another 
point for discussion. Ordinary bars are, of course, formed by 
the water of rivers flowing into a lake or sea meeting the 
opposing force of the waves. But the accumulations at the 
entrance of an outlet from a lake might, perhaps, have a 
different origin. At the season when the streams flowing into 
the lake bring down most grass, and when the outlet causes a 
set towards itself from the greatest distance, then the outlet 
would draw in the largest quantity of floating matter. When 
the waters of the lake subside, much of this accumulation would 
remain in the bay round the outlet, and give rise to the 
formation of such a morass as is described by Cameron. The 
authority whom I have already quoted mentions that the 
Amazon valley channels often get thus choked up in the season 
of floods. The sill or bar would be caused by the existence of a 
band of hard clay or rock. 

There is the further evidence of the Lukuga being a perma- 
nent outlet in the fact that, while there are steep cliffe and 
mountains round almost every other part of the lake, here the 
mountains sink down into a plain, on the north side very 
abruptly, and there is no high land visible in the distance in 
the direction of the Lukuga’s apparent course. On the other 
hand, it may be that the outflow only takes place during a 
portion of the year. Instances are not infrequent of lakes 
which formerly had outlets, from which the water has ceased to 
flow, owing to the level having sunk in consequence of the lake 
receiving a much smaller quantity of water than formerly. 
There are also lakes whose outlets were once rivers, but are 
now mere swamps, such as Lake Balaton in Hungary. Tan- 
ganyika may possibly be another instance. All these are 
su^ects for discussion. 

But the question whether Lukuga is a permanent or m 
intermittent outlet can in no way affect the credit of its 
discovery. Lieutenant Cameron was himself doubtful . <m the 
subject, and is by no means committed to any theory. He has 
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made a careful survey of the previously unexamined portion of 
the lake, and found 96 rivers flowing in, besides torrents and 
springs, and one, the Lukuga, flowing out. And he sends home 
his results, which he has zealously and carefully collected. 

Those results are by no means confined to the geographical 
discoveries which have now been briefly submitted to you. 
His ethnological materials are also valuable ; and his journal is 
full of notes descriptive of the people he encountered, of their 
personal appearance, dress, ornaments and habits, arms, agri- 
cultural implements, methods of spinning cotton and making 
pottery, and of their huts and granaries. 

He also made an extensive botanical collection, which un- 
fortunately got wet on the way down to the coast. However,, 
it h^ been submitted to Dr. Hooker, the President of the Koyal 
Society, who finds that 101 specimens are fit for preservation, 
of which about a dozen are clearly new to science. These are 
all in a state which will admit of their being so described that 
they can be identified. About 35 were common African plants, 
and as such identifiable as they lay, and the names were cata- 
logued. Dr. Hooker intends to send a notice of the collection, 
to the Lmnean Society for publication ; and he has expressed 
surprise that Cameron could have done so much. “ Had the 
collection escaped soaking,” he adds, “it would have been a 
very fine one : as it is, it is very interesting, independently of 
tait flora to which it belongs being otherwise utterly unknown.” 

LieutcnaiHt Cameron has also sont liome a small geological 
collection, which has been placed in the bands of Mr, Prest^ 
wich. 

As regards our explorer’s strictly geographical work, it may 
be summed up as follows : — 

1st. He has discovered and explored two of the chief 
southern tributaries of the Malagarazi, and the chain of 
mountains on the right bank of the Sindy, 

2nd. He has finaUy fixed the height of Lake Tanganyika 
above the sea, by observation of the mercurial baro- 
meter. 

3rd. He has explored and made a careful compass survey, 
checked by meridian altitudes, of 560 miles of coast- 
1 . southern half of Lake Tanganyika. 

4th. He has discovered the drain which connects the Likwa 

- 7 . TT L tue Tanganyika, and has fixed its position. 

oth. He has discovered the outlet from Lake Tanganyika. 

Lieutenant Cameron has thus done most valuable and distin- 
guished service to geographical science, and the results are in 
your hands. In my opinion, he has proved himself to be au 
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able, a diligent and a careful explorer ; undaunted by dangers, 
not to be deterred by illness or hardships, and admirably 
adapted, by his tact and kindliness, for the management of 
natives. I hope for your concurrence in this view. He has 
already rendered good service. He is now gallantly attempting 
to achieve one of the most hazardous and difficult exploits ever 
undertaken by an English traveller. That he may succeed, and 
that he may be restored to his country and his friends, must, I 
think, be the sincere and hearty wish of every geographer. 


Lieutenant Camerons Diary. 

March ‘ird, 1874. — Passing showers during day. Wrote to Dr. Kirk, Boyal 
tleographical Society, and to Foreign Otfice. Sent map. Owing to the mode 
of weighing here, I have to submit to a frightful loss ; the brass at the lowest 
price cost me over 20 dollars per frasilah ; 10 dollars per ftasilah at Zanzibar, 
and 8 dollars porters’ pay, besides rations. So I have really paid over 320 
dollars for the hire of the boat, instead of 250. The hiring was rather curiously 
an-anged. The agent of the owner (Syde ibn Habil) wanted cloth, I could 
give none. Mohammed ibn Salih had cloth, but wanted ivory. Munya 
Heri had ivory, and wanted brass, which I had. So Mohammed ibn Salih 
gave the cloth to the canoe-man, Munya Heri gave Mohammed ibn Salih 
Wory for giving canoe-man cloth, and I gave Munya Heri brass for giving 
Mohammed ibn Salih ivory, for giving canoe-man cloth. 

6M. — An awful bother about the canoe. Four days ago, the owner 
P™™Sfd to put the caulking to rights ; and yesterday I went three times 
arout it, without avail. These people have no idea of the value of time. 
They talked of sending men to Unyanyembe, and they were to have started 
on the 28th, and only left late last night ; mostly, I believe, because a 
camvan which may bring letters is expected in fo^^y or to-morrow. The 
sail spoken of by the Arabs as belonging to my boat, as a great inducement 
towards hiring her, has proved to be a myth, only the mast and yard being 
forthcoming, with a few tattered yards of satine. However, I have made 
another, which, of course, as I had taken trouble in the cutting to allow for 
drag, by giving a slight curve in the head, and had even pinned down the 
tobhng to show where the sewing was to go, when I left the workpeople for 
few minutes, had been made hollow, if anything. 

I had a party of minstrels here yesterday ; they were three in number, 
and all armed with enormous rattles, which, when all three were going 
at once, drowned the voices. They would be a most effective weapon 
at a public meeting, in order to silence an obnoxious speaker. They gave a 
dance and a song. The first might well be the caigin of the nigger break- 
downs and walk-rounds, and the yah-yabs in the second were jueoisely the 
yelps of the stage minstrel. 

Itk . — 7 A.M. — Very heavy rains yesterday, vvith a little thunder and 
U^tning, and one very heavy squall of wind from the north-east No new% 
and nothing particular done, except that I got the men to work to caulk the 
cano& I sent some cloth to buy com for provisions (6 doti barsati). I hear 
a dotx of barsati buys 50 or 60 measures, each holdi^ 4 kubala. I hardly 
think it true. ^ 

8rii. — Fever. 
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9fA,— Ferer. The fever commenced rather snddenly_ on the 7th, -^th a 
violent attack of coughing, and afterwards rheumatic i«ina Am getting aU 
ri^t now. The rumoured measures of com mentioned above scarcely nolu 

2 kubala. , . , , , -i . „ 

lOift. — AU right again. The two men originally hired as lake pilots nave 
thrown up their contracts, and they and the Mtiko who brought them have 
returned their cloth. So this morning have had all the bother of fresh eng^e- 
ments. The two guides received between them 15 dotis of various cloths, 
equal to 20 dotis common cloth, and 4 fundo of matunda, and 1 fundo ditto 
for food for 12 days, value in local cuirency about 5 dollars each (17 1®) 

for their pay — rather high wages for naked negroes for six weeks’ work. Besides, 

I had to give two Mtiko, between them, 2 doti joho (6 dollars), 20 Ihs. of 
Katunda Nguru (14 dollars), and 2 smayli (6 dollars), 2 harsati (6 dollars) = 32 
dollars; so altogether 127. or 137. bad to be paid for the services of two men. 
Talk of Africa being cheap ; it is, as all uncivilized countries must be, the dearest 
of all places directly you want anything out of the r^ular run, and most 
things are out of the regular run. Marked a lead line (large fishing-line) 
np to 65 fathoms. I shall not be able to get more depth in the boat. Had 
a long yam with an Arab trader about the road to Nyangwe. He gives the 
names of 45 stations, one of them being a village belonging to himself and 
other Arabs. He has volunteered to act as guide, &c., of course taking hi» 
own caravan. 

117A. — First thing in the morning launched the boat (7%e Betty), and 
went for a sail to test her capabilities. The sail, &c., answered better than I 
expected. After we returned I set to work with some bamboos, and m^e 
a waggon-roof awning. The awning itself I had made before, of heavy driU, 
the same as I had made the sail of, and lined with one of the blankets I 
found in Livingstone’s stores, as the sun is what I have most dread of. If 
anything, it is more powerful, apparently to me, than anywhere I have been 
before. I could brave the sun with impunity in Annesley Bay, Bombay 
Dockyards, and at Aden, a few years ago ; and here I feel it almost imme- 
diately. 

\2th. — ^Bnsy all day about the gear for boat; got a second lent me, a 
smaller one for tender, which I have named The Pickle. 

137A, — Fearful bother trying to get anything done, as most of the men 
thought fit to be drunk the first thing in the morning; and it was some 
time before they got sober. An Arab’s slave shot a donkey last night; got 
him flogged. Got away, after all, about 1 p.m. Kasenge, 230° ; Bangwe, 304° ; 
Bas Kahe^o, 196° south ; extreme west of lake, 224° ; 4.10 p.m., just before 
halt. A light fair wind part of the way, of which we made the most in the 
Betsy. The Pickle can do very well under oars, pulling as many as we do ; 
but it is much smaller, especially in the matter of beam and draught, and not 
of course carrying near so much cargo. Passed Jumah Merikani’s village, 
and camped at Port Mfomdo. Slept in boat very comfortably. 

nth. — Lovely country. Bed clifl's and hanging woods, reminding one of 
Mount Edgecombe. The vivid greens and reds make up a lovely picture. 
Very soft sandstone and red loam, furrowed by the rain. Gorges and ravines 
full of trees. Bed shingly beaches in places ; otherwise cane-grass, except at 
foot of cliifs. 

After two hours, halted at Bas Kifombi for breakfast. Had to caulk a 
hole in Betsy's stern, as she leaked badly, and was damaging cargo. This 
detained us .somewhat, as we had to land cargo to get at it. Of course the 
stupid men wanted to put all the caigo in whilst she was high and dry, 
hut I managed to persuade them to float her first. 

Saw a small gull, body and head white; hack tail and wings light 
crossed with black and white at ends; red and bill. Long-B«i6“ 
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darters, divers, and grey and white kingfishers numerous. A chocolate- 
coloured fish-hawk, with white head and neck, about size of common fowl. 
Awning acts well with blanket curtains, and flags across front for door. I 
am quite private when I shut up. Got away at 1.10, and at 4 p.m. passed 
small river — Mafundwd. Passed Ugonga. Camped about 7.30. Very unwell 
all night. * 

15th . — 6 A.M. Camped ; very unwell all day and night. 

15th . — Rather better, but halting to pick up a bit. Camp’s name Cabongo. 

17</i. — 7.40. Started. I ate a little breakfast, the first food for three days. 
I tried twice yesterday, but the first mouthful upset me. Passed camp in 
bay Karago. Passed Luvenga Camp and River at 9 o’clock. 9.50, Luguvu. 
10.30, Camp Mulya Kima. N.B. Two small points and bays inside, between 
ourselves and Kid. First regularly stratified rocks. Dip 22°. Strike north- 
west and north. Eas Kibwe Camp. Commenced chart, 5 miles to the inch. 
Some very curious sensations and ideas during fever. One night I thought I 
was about twenty people, and all in pain, and all felt for all the rest. Another 
night was much more distinct — a dual sensation. I was lying on starboard 
side, and thought some one, another self, was on port side. Some cold tea 
was on port aide, and though very thirsty, I w'ould not drink it, as it was not 
on my side. I rolled over after a time, and thought I changed places with 
my second self, and then I drank like a whale. The same thing occurred 
when I vomited. I was obliged to go to my own side of the boat, when 
Bombay or Mohammed came to see after me. I became sensible at once, only 
a little dazed. 

18tA. — A thunderstorm, with a little wind, during the night; and this 
morning all hands are afraid to start, because there is a little surf breaking 
outside, .and a very slight swell, the remains of the storm. Got away, after 
all, at about 12.30. Coasted along for an hour, and camped at Machahizi ; a 
unall river. Fotmd three canoes of Wajiji going south to sell goats. No good 
trying to go further, as it was only after almost a mutiny that 1 got here. 

19<A — Got away at 6.20. Wajiji in company. They believe in some sort 
of devil of Eabc^o, but don’t seem to know much about him. The two 
Wajiji guides threw three fundo of beads into the water to appease him. 
This is why they were afraid to come on before. The offering at Kahogo has 
been made in due form. The two AVajiji stood in the bows, holding the 
beads on the blade of the paddle, and said, “ You big man, yon king, you 
great man, you take all people, let us go all right and then the beads were 
put into the water, a little bowing and gesticulating being gone through. It 
is a double point, and the second is called the Devil’s Wife. The strata here 
are much contorted, and the stone metamorphosed ; and there are many 
faults and strata of same sort of stone lying unconformably. Small imitations 
of the Mississippi floating islands, in the form of islands of long cane-gia», 
carried down by the rivers and floated out to sea. I could not at first make 
out what they were when I first saw them. Fine bold hills steep to the 
water, almost precipitous. We increase the length of our journey bykn^ng 
in all round the little bays instead of going from point to point, but the- man 
prefer it, as they think themselves safer, even if there be no landing. Ssw 
a water-snake. Water deep close to hills. Rocky bottom. The endless 
monotonous howling of the men pulling is very distressing. 

20tt. — Got away at 6.30. A very heavy squaU of wind during the n^t. 
1 had to turn out and hold on to the roof to prevent it being blona 
away. Saw a waterspout. Nice cool day; no sun ; a little breeze makerit 
pleasant, but not enough for sailing. Country all the same, low wooded WBs 
right down into the water ; landslips showing red patches, and here and Qme 
rocks and small cliffs. Hippopotami blowing and snorting during the n%bt, 
making a fearful row. 
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21*<. — Passed Biver Massnwah. Bocks in places seem of tufa. The bed of 
the lake is gradually altering; all the numerous rivers bring down laige 
quantities of mud, and the softer rocks, sandstone and loam, are being washed 
away. At Kawelb, since Burton’s time, 500 or 600 yards have been washed 
lot a couple of miles, and lots more will follow. Of course, all this must go 
to shallow the general bed of the Lake. Got a nice littl^breeze this morning, 
and are going on our way without pulling and its attendant howling. At 
7.30 passed Kiver Herembe, at 8.45 Kiver Mikandosi. Camped in M’gom- 
bazzi, mapping. Saw some canoes of the natives hidden. Kiver M’gombazzi, 
the first signs of inhabitants since Jumah Merikani’s villages. Hippopotami 
snorting and blowing all round. 

22nd. — This day, a year ago, we left Kikoka. I hope this year may be 
more prosperous. After camping, received a visit from chief of village near ; 
the people are all Wanyamvvezi { Wasukuma), and live by plunder ; they had 
no food, but lots of ivory and slaves for sale. The price of a slave was fifteen 
small packages of grain, of which three or four could be got for a shukkah at 
Ujiji There were two canoes of Abdallah ibn Habil’s (a Wamrima) down 
collecting ivory and slaves, though the latter are going down in the market on 
account of the export being repotted more difSoult. 

23rd. — 9.45. Kounded Kas Kiingwe. A river due west on other side Lukuga, 
sifid to go out of Lake. Kumerous gulls ; on a rock off the point were some 
cormorants, and divers and darters. I wish I had a steam-launch up here. 
The west shore trends right round to the southward. As we are going now it 
almost seems as if we had come to the end of the Lake. Strata, granite, 
mixed up with white sandstone. We passed two little torrents : one came 
down the whole face of tlie hill in a succession of waterfalls ; it is a puzzle to 
me where the water comes from to supply it. A few patches ofm’tama 
showed where some of the aborigines had settlements amongst the bills ; the 
want of the country is population, and the slave-trade is depopulating it. 
Occasional beaclies ; either fine sand, or coarse shingle composed of granite, 
quartz and iron ore, broken into lumps like those for the foundation of a road. 
It is very pietty coming along; torrents coming down the hill-sides, and 
looWug like silver threads and sheets. The Lake, besides, rounding to west- 
ward, is much narrower, not more than 10 or 15 miles across. Numerous 
birds, fisbbawks, kingfishers, divers, darters, cormorants, and gulls, besides 
swallows and martins. Hills higher than usual, almost rising to the dignity 
of mountains. Passed several floats over a fish-trap, called Kishoga. Camped 
in Biver Luuluga, near village Kinyari. The Wajiji, who have Iten coming 
down the coast with us, stop here to sell corn, goats, and oil for slaves, the only 
product of the place. 

24tA.--^rved out food ; beating corn. Went np to the village ; saw a grand 
dance ; there were two principal performers, who turned pirouettes, &a, like 
any hallet dancer ; they also did some somersaults, but they were very tame, 
and lacked spring. One man had a mask of zebra-skin on, with holes for 
eyes, nose, and mouth, rvhich looked remarkably hideous, as he walloped the 
big drum vigorously and howled. Saw a shield (rectangular), made of the wood 
of the 5 feet 6 inches and 10 inches wide, with a single handle of 

cane in the centre ; it was 2i inches thick, and would, no doubt, stop any 
spear or arrow. No getting away, as the men are all up at the v illsga getting 
their corn beaten. Very heavy rain in night, and very miserable, as every-* 
thing got wet. I got on a waterproof and surveyed the dismal mins; bed, 
books, chart, guns, Ac., all flooded, I put my head between my knees, after 
having gathered what I could under the cover of waterproof, and sat like 
an old hen on a brood of chickens. 

25</i.— Still horrid in the morning ; and because there is a little surf outside, 
the people want to stop here, where all the rains collect on account <rf the 
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high hills close to, instead of going on to a drier spot. One lesson I have 
learnt, never to trust myself for a night without my tent up ; my gipsy 
arrangement in the stern of the boat is all very well for line weather, but 
wind and rain play the deuce with it. I have been nearly blown out of it 
before, and had a little wet, hut last night was the worst. I didn’t have much 
sleep, as may be imagined ; my first rush was to see the boats property 
secured, as the wind came down in a squall, and the stream was rushing over 
some stones in its bed a little higher up and making a row', and I had no taste 
for a cruise on the Lake with no crew but Bombay and his wife. Coming back, 
I found the boats nearly halt-full of water, and had to rouse the men up to hale 
out. Before the rain I was kept awake by enormous and voracious mosquitoes, 
and was congratulating myself on their annoyance becoming less, when the 
rain came down, and soon drove me to work. I suppose it is good for one to 
have these little bothers, as if everything went smooth there would be nothing 
to do. One flash of lightning last night struck the water close to the boat. 
It was so vivid that I could not see lor more than five minutes afterwards, 
although I heard the thunder pealing, and knew the lightning must have been 
flashing all the time. It was twenty or thirty minutes before I recovered my 
normal sight, and tliis morning my eyes feel curious, and are bloodshot. I 
thought at first for a moment that I was struck. The thunder and lightning 
seemed to come down all of a lump together. I can’t describe it any other 
way. I am now longing for some sun to come out and dry things a bit, as it 
is very wretched having everything* wet. Luckily I managed to get some 
dry flannels and some hot coffee at the end of the first part of the rain, before 
I got chilled at all, and after that I kept pretty dry, so I hope I shall feel no 
ill effects. The people have no fowls, and we are unable to get any eggs, 
fish, &o., from them ; they only grow a few sweet potatoes and a very little 
Indian corii or m’tama, mostly living on im|)orted food, which they buy with 
slaves obtained in forays on the Wavinza and Kowendi people. Some of the 
Wanyamwezi people from the last village are here on business. There were 
two or three platforms about the vill^e higher than the stockade, and at 
each there was a pile of large stones for hurling at an assailant. These plat- 
forms were well defended by logs of trees, and all the stockade was logged up 
5 feet or so, so as to he nearly musket-proof. I suppose all this was done 
on account of the unsettled state of the country. The price of a slave varies 
from 4 to 6 dotis, and even less if bought with com and goats. Tattooing in 
circles and spirals. 

We got away after all at 3 o’clock, having had some snn to dry things and 
to make us a little more comfortable. Passed Eas Kalenzi 1.40 from Lnu- 
luga. Passed numerous little torrents, over a dozen, between river and 
cape. The rocks, mostly granite, split, and laminated in the most fantastic 
manner. A sort of marble and sandstone overlying the granite in places. 
Numerous honeysuckles among the plants on shore. River and Ras Lubugwi. 
Camped 5.45. A few fugitives driven from their homes by the slave-tra^ 
up among the hills. Could not find a place for the bell-tent, so I pitched tiic 
■other tent, which was rather a bother to do, as I found they had left the 
poles at Ujiji. 

_ 26tA. 7.20. Passed small island, Kiliio. 8.0. River Lufungn, Bas Ka- 
4amb^ Camped here, as wind and rain were coming on; go onagain in aflm^ 
^ weather clears up. No wind to speak, and ditto rain ; a little sw^ 
whreh frightens my brave Jack tars. They say, “ Lake bad, and canoes Ineaic 
them to go on again 1 can’t. The Wajiji, who hwc 
lived all their life close to to the Lake, are as bad as any ; they br^g up 
hire, md piy, “ Let ns go hack. I don’t want to ie.” Oh ! for a whaler and 
crew for six weeks ! I should be able to do something ; as it is, we creep in 
.and out of the bays, so that I can get no cross-bearings. All the daoga 
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^ses baax tins hatit ; they like to go along atoost touching the roc^ Md,. 
of course if there is any sea, or a sudden sqimll comes on, on shore they go , 
tteir extreme timidity actually brings them into danger: hut I have always 
noticed this: cowards always in reality run many more ^d more d^gerous 
riAs and come oftener to grief, than one who faces all thm^ manfully. 1 
believe nearly all fiascos and muddles arise from cowardice. Of course, there 
is such a thing as over-rashness and want of due precaution, but even this is 

safer than cowardice. , , 

The Lake seems to turn right round to the south-eastward. I can see ima 
to the south right across, so that the shape is different from anything 
on the maps. Well: if I get a fair map of the Lake, and a nver gomg 
out of it, it ought to be worth something. I can’t, make out qmte the 
Idemha of Livingstone yet. But they consider it a great compliment to 
compare one to Speke. Livingstone is looked on in a different category, ^ it 
he must he all right; and people have heard from Bagamoyo and Zanzibar 
of the different exp^tions about him, and therefore think that he a 
very great man. I have been asked if he was not very rich. About 50 
days more ought to fix the Lake all round, which will bring me into May ; 
and July ov^ht to see me at Nyangwe; and I ought to meet Baker in Sep- 
tember, and then it will depend upon what supplies are obtainable, and what 
news there is about the roads, how I shall go home ; by the north of Ifictoyia 
Nyanza, and Kenia and Kilimanjaro, or by the Nile. I shall principally go 
by Baker’s advice. If by the Nile, I shall he home by the end of the year, 
and if by the Lake and mountains, in April or May next year. I wonder how 
all the outside world is getting on, and what has become of Grandy and his 
party. 1 expect he will find that he has to turn hack for want of stores. 
He will find his work up the river harder than he anticipated. There is one 
thing I am pretty sure of ; there must be an outlet to the Tanganyika some- 
where, and I see no reason against the place named by the Wajiji guides^ 
Such an amount of water comes into the Lake, and there are no signs of change 
of level, so that it seems impossible to dispose of all the surplus water by 
evaporation ; besides which, so many streams run through salt soil that, if 
it were disposed of in that way, the Lake would be as salt as brine. Many of 
the streams must have been running in their present beds for thousands of 
years, as they have cut channels through the hills a thousand feet deep or 
more, right down through the solid rock. 1 believe that the elevation of the 
central plateau took place at a comparatively late period, geologically speaking, 
and that there have been no great changes since. I am in hopes, however, 
that when I get home I may manage to get sufficient people interested to 
organise a proper scientific expedition, under Government, if possible. I 
can’t quite make out the description of the river said to leave the Tanganyika ; 
the guides say it usually nms out, but when there is rmu:h rain in the motm- 
tains it runs in. I can only account for it by a reservoir being on the game 
level as the Lake, with an outlet on both sides. When much water drains in 
from the mountains, the water mns out of both into the Lake and to the 
westward ; and when it falls below a certain level, the water from the Tan- 
ganyika nms into it and out to the westward. It would be a curious pheno- 
menon of nature if it should be the case ; but perhaps it may be merely the 
backwater of some large affluent in flood. Here has been a whole day 
wasted ; the force of the wind was never 4, and would have been fair, but 
every one was afraid to venture, and I have been detained for notbi^. 
They shall make np for it to-morrow, if I can manage it ; but the gnid^ 
want to stop at every place we pass where there has hem a camp, and 
the men sulk if one doesn’t stop, and won’t give way. I somehow or 
another am very impatient, .and always want to be driving ahe^ i 
scarcely ever feel satisfied with a day’s work; I am always thinkmg- 
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I shall he blamed for not having done enough, hut I try to get a little 
go into my crowd, but it is no use. Bombay certainly seems to feel an 
interest in the work, but what is one among so many? I suppose, if I am 
spared, when all is over, I shall look back on all these little bothers and 
wonder that they ever fretted me. Sambo, the cook, is a bother. I got 
enough ghee at TJjiji to last an army, and four or five days ago I saw above a 
gallon, and to-day he tells me there is none. The same with some honey that 
was given to me. I only had a little two or three times, and then I am 
told it is all gone. I can’t go and see all the cooking done, and serve out 
the ghee, &c., and therefore I must go without. The same at TJjiji. I said, 
“ Buy fowls to take with us.” It was too much trouble ; so they bought three 
goats, and of one I ate one kidney, of another the kidney and two plates of 
meat, ditto the third, and now 1 am two days without meat, and likely to be 
two or three more before I can get any. I don’t growl about not having meat, 
but what I don’t like is spending three shukkah on three goats, the greater part 
of which is wasted, when the same amount would have bought about three 
dozen fowls, which I should have eaten as they were killed without waste ; hut 
the goats could be got in the market, and to get the fowls he would have had to 
go from house to house, and had some little trouble. I have one great comfort, 
however, in a good milk-goat, which gives three cups of milk a day, which does 
for early morning, breakfast, and supper. The people whom I have seen as 
yet on the Lake are a remarkably clean, straight-limbed race. At Kawelfe I 
saw one case of a paralysed side, and one or two cripples, caused, I think, by 
dislocation of the hip-joint ; and at the last village a man (but he was a 
Mnyamwesi) who was almost a dwarf, he was only 4 feet 8 inches, or there- 
abouts. The people run about the average size of Englishmen. Lark-heels 
are not common ; and the boys, before they fill out, have legs and arms long, 
lank, and without a particle of muscle. Protrusion of the navel does not 
seem so common here either as on the line from the coast. The country 
rou^ the Lake as we have come along is very hilly, perhaps, from the pre- 
cipitous forms, mountainous would he the better term ; but the highest is not 
more than 1500 feet (at Kungw^) above the Lake, and the general run is fipom 
800 to 1000 feet. All the country seems fertile, and I should think generally 
healthy, and ought to be a good place for a mission station. If we freed all 
the slaves we could easily form the nucleus of a settlement at Kaweli, the 
country round producing food in abundance, and with decent cultivation, a 
station might soon be made self-supporting ; but whilst the slave-trade ' 
flourishes nothing can be done, and it will go on until proper means of com- 
munication are formed. A steam tramway would do more for Christianity and 
civilisation than can well be imagined. It is to be hoped it will come in 
good time ; in the meanwhile exploring expeditions do some good, as the 
people see there is a higher race of people than themselves, who live fi)r 
something more than trade, and to whom the idea of slavery is abhorr^t. 
Bain in torrents at 9 P.M., but I have the big tent up, and am all r^ht. I 
don’t qnite know how the men are getting on, but they had plenty of time 
to build their huts and make them watertight. I believe there is scarcely 
any real dry season here, hut fits of rain for two or three days come on, and 
then it is fine for a week or so. No one should attempt to travel in a 
tropical country in tent without an inner fly, both on account of sna and 
rain ; and the most important of all things to pack up is good temper, if 
it can he procured. o v v e 

27fA. — <Jot a very long shot at an eland on shore, but only broke his 1^. 
It was no use going after him, as before we could have landed he and the 
rest were far away. Land running down low hills, firom 50 to 200 feet high. 
Kiboko (hippopotamus) coming close to camp. Got up map. Writog 
journals till 12 p.m. 
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28«A.— Got away at 6.40. Pulled out of bay. Shaped course at 6.50, 
12<P true. Pretty country. Low hills close to the water, and some higher ones 
ahont 4 or 6 miles hack. 9.30. Going into strait between Kaboga Island an 
nudnland ; a bar across entrance to strait. Island well cultivated, huts dotte 
here and there, said to contain lots of game— buffalo, elephant, and all soils. 
I'an-palms numerous ; people eat the Iruit hut do not make toddy, i am , 
“Mihama.” Whydah birds numerous, a reddish-brown wader, with wlute 
head and neck. Several of the fish-hawks have white tail and belly. Haltea 
to talk with the natives — fine big men — and find out where the 
village is, as there is said to he a big Sultan here. This is, no doubt, the 
« Insel Kavogo ” of the Mombas mission. Strait widens out to half a mile or 
more after 1-5 mile. South-east end runs out into a sand-spit almost across 
^hiiTiTiel. Eas Kwisa, 116° true. 11-20. Got to camp ; total distance, 9u 
miles. A long way up a sort of canal in the reeds which, although it allww 
the small canoes of the natives to jiass easily, was too narrow lor our big bo^ 
to pass quickly ; we were half-an-hour pulling and hauling along by the 
grass. Sultan, Ponda : village, Kargan G wina. V ery large, and plenty ot 
people. Divided on the inside into parts by fences of grass, each part 
enclosing several huts ; and in the middle a large clear space, where there 
a couple of logs, on forked uprights, for seats, and over them twenty or thirty 
skulls of men and two or three of leopards. One of Kasesa’s men here trading. 
The people have cattle (short horns and humps, like Unyanyembe) and lots of 
food. Kxport ivory and slaves. Say they have milk, butter, pombe, &c^ 
for sale. Very large spears, blade 20 in. by 3 in., half of Mtobwe wood, dark 
brown, and groov^ irregularly alt over so as to give a good grip. Clothing 
scanty, mostly skin, or bark fig-leaves ; the swells, however, and women 
wear cloths obtained in trade. Many of the people indulge in a fresh suit 
of clothes every day or oftener; it consists of a bunch of grass in front and the 
same behind. They look exactly as if they had tails. Tailed people of we 
Ancients. Our men, although a ra^ed enough lot, look quite respectable 
amongst them. The Lake still going away to the eastward. My map is 
beginning to make a show. 

2Sth. — Buying food, as much of our com was spoilt by the rains, and had 
to be thrown away. The Arab here is not Kisesa’s son, but lives with him 
when at Unyanyembe. He has been five months away and is tired of it, and 
wants me to take his stock of cloth and let him go. Ivory very cheam 
ordinarily 12 or 13 doti satine for a frasilah; by hard bargaining he go* “ 
frasilah for 18 doth He laments bitterly the high price of slaves — 9 or 10 
doti for a young man or woman, and 5 or 6 for a child. The chief sent and 
asked for a present, saying Arabs gave him 5 doti. 1 said : “ That’s all very 
well, they want to trade, and pay you for leave to live and trade here ; I sBt 
travelling (not trading) to see the people. You know I have not been able to 
get food since Ujiji. The first thing you ought to do is to send me a present 
of food and drink, and welcome me.” I gave 1 doti joho, a little salt, and he 
sent some sour milk, flour, and a fowl. They don’t make butter here, having 
only four or five cows. A dance in the village. Two women were the per- 
formers, as were most of the spectators. They had bells round their ankles, 
and bunches of hair on their backs, and tied to their elbows and wrists. One 
principal feature of the dance was a sort of convulsive shaking, which 
very disgusting; their pendant flabby bosoms shaking to and fro like 
drunken pendulums. They sang a sort of monotonous recitative, to which me 
other women occasionally joined in chorus. The drums as usual were beaten ^ 
men. The village is surrounded by a strong stockade and very deep ditch, 
the earth being heaped against the stockade. 'There are narrow paths up to 
the doors, and they are veiy jealous about allowing people in. The 
here sent me a fine goat, giving milk ; so now I have two for milk. I he 
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day has turned out very hot and the sun very powerful, although there is a 
nice little breeze which ought to make it cool. Lots of staring. A bad case 
of leprosy seen : the other people allow the sufferer to mix up with them 
without any apparent fear of contagion, although he was losing fingers and 
toes. The chief here is afraid to come and see me, or let me go to see him, 
for fear I should steal away his mind and leave him .an idiot. Some people 
came from Mkassiva, chief of Unyanyembe, with a present of cows to 
Ponda, who married his daughter. They were robbed of the cows by the 
Warori. I have their description of their route, but it is of no use. 

ZQth. — Got out of the grass by 7.45, after a deal of trouble ; 50 minutes of 
tugging and h.auling and shoving. Lots of people down on the beach to see 
us pass, and otliers washing or filling water-pots. Fishing-baskets (very 
large) strewn about. The Arab here yesterday said he was afraid to stop 
here after I was gone, as there were so many Faiga Ruga about ; so 1 offered 
him a passage in my boat ; but he did not turn up this morning, and as we 
were passing the village he hailed us, and said his Wanyamwesi porters were 
more afraid of the Lake than of the Enga Ruga, and that therefore he was 
going hack to Unyanyembe. A low cliff of about 20 ft., behind the beach 
(which is sandy), overgrown with shrubs. A nice breeze, but foul ; here is a 
lovely day, and yet they are afraid to go straight across to the Eas Makanyazi, 
but must keep skirting the shore. Many of tlie people had little circles of 
mother-of-pearl arranged as bandeaux across their foreheads. I tried to get 
a shell from which they are made, but all I could get out of them was that 
they came out of the Tanganyik.a. Low-level sand a mile or two hack from 
Lake, evidently deposited. River Luiimbuia. Got a light, fair wind, which is 
helping us on our way. Passed two or three small villages. Eas Makanyazi; 
low cliffs just before reaching. Granite and porphyry, sandstone and clay — very 
rotten. Caves and landslips. Occasional shingly beaches. Camp in Rugnon, 
11.15, 11 miles. Abundance of monkeys on east side of river. Hippopotami 
and crocodiles plenty. Camped on right bank, low and flat, composed of sand 
brought down by river, as, left side was too steep for comfort, and had no 
place for tent. Bather hard fare, as we are unlucky in the fishing line; 
dinner, bread and pumpkins. I prefer the milk I get from the goats to their 
meat, as I should only get two or three meals off one, and the milk is a great 
luxury. We should have gone farther to-day, hut the guides report no 
camping-place for a long distance in front, and it is no use risking the boats 
for half a day, although much trust cannot be put in what they say ; th^ 
always are the first to want to stop, although they have no work to do 
beyond telling the names of capes and rivers, and showing camping-places. 
They have usually been along the coast in small native canoes, which do not 
go so fast as our boats, and they cling even closer to the shore than we do, 
thereby making the distance greater, and they want to make the same 
stages novv. One thing they must have, either a very retentive memory, oc 
the inventive faculty largely developed, as they are scarcely ever at a loss for 
a name. I dare say, however, if some one else makes the same voyage te 
will find many names different from what I have obtained. But I must use 
such authority as I can get, and make the best of it. TTiis is the 37th river 
since leaving Kawelh, besides several temporary torrents. I feel mme and 
more certain every day that there must be an outlet somewhere, as such a 
body of water could scarcely he disposed of by evaporation. 

31sf. — A little wind in night, and now there is a slight surf, and the mem 
won’t start — at least I can’t say alt(^ether won’t, as they profess thgy 
go if 1 order them — ^but prophesy alt sorts of dangers, and are just in the sort 
of humour when they would get into a mess on purpose to say: “Thael 
came to grief just as I said.” 

Aj>ril let. — The swell and surf yesterday were pretty heavy, and I dare say 
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the clumsy Arab oars we should not have done much. Cape, no name ; 
Sri i torrent. 7.10. A pateh with a lot of trees, with white 

^^Sthing le elder-flowers. 7.50. Eiver Jiwe la Mbnabe. Yej 
rooks, bla* streaked with white ; limestone and red sandstone mixed 
and a patch of what must he coal, from the appearance of the cleavage, passed 
at 8 5. If it is good it removes one of the great obstacles to the developmerd 
of the country, want of fuel fit for steamers and locomotives ; as, although 
wood will do, coal is much better. Almost directly afterwards we came to 
the usual granite, and then marbly and slatey rocks overlaid with red sand- 
stone No strike or dip could be estimated ; the strike of the hills is nsually 
parallel to the Lake, and the rocks are so torn by big torrents, rain, and land- 
^ps that on the face of the cliffs they are much jumbled up together. It 
seSs to me as if the vein of coal, &c., lay in a synclinal curve of the granite, 
and that its strike is at right angles to it. I should judge the thickness of the 
principal vein to be from 15 to 18 feet thick. All the men sing out, “ Makaru 
Marikeku,” or ship coal. Patches of dark marble and white limestone dip 
almost vertical. I could not get at it to get specimens as the rocks were steep, 
and one could not have clambered up, besides running the risk of smashing 
the canoe. I wish I had all the natural sciences at my fingers’ ends, but I 
know very little about them, and must put up with my ignorance for the 
time. Some soft-looking greyish chalk shows in small patches here ^d 
there, and more sandstone and reddish soil, like the Weald-like lumps of stone- 
like Kentish rag. The strata of the cliffs seem to lie in great synclinal 
curves ; have been worn away. 9.0. Low land stretching away to 160° 
true. The rocks run mto cracks in each other in the most curious manner. 
Camped just before Bas Makanyazi. Plenty of honey here, which must not he 
taken on account of a devil who wants it all, and would wreck us if we took 
it. A small stream just before the big one. Saw a lot of monkeys on the 
way. Just as we got in I heard, “ Mwamba ! Mwamba ! ” and saw some of the 
men stealing about very cautiously, and sure enough there was a crocodile in 
the long grass ; I could only see a little bit of his scales, and could not judge of 
his size, but he turned out small, about 3 feet in all. I fired two shots into 
him, and the first went in on the left side of the neck and came out 
behind the right eye ; and the second cut off his head, at least the upper jaw 
before the eyes ; whilst a Snider bullet Bombay fired only just penetrated 
his side, shows the different power of the guns. Not much of a camping- 
place, could hardly find room for my tent ; and now everything is on a slope, 
and I have to prop up the legs of my bed with stones to prevent my tumbling 
out. I am promised chalk cliffs in a day or two. We are getting on down 
the Lake by slow degrees, over 70 miles e. and 100 s. from KaweU. Burton 
and Speke’s form of the Lake is entirely wrong.* I should almost prefer to 
leave it out altogether, only putting a note about it, than put it in on such 
v.igue surmises. No Arab at present at Ujiji has ever been down to the south 
end of the Lake, and in their land journeys have usually given it a pretty 
wide berth ; one said it took a month to go right round, another two, another 
three, and the more honest — Syde Megrui and Mohammed ibn Salih — said 
they knew nothing about it. I was wrong about Kowendi not coming to the 
Lake, but it is a large district like Unyamwesi, which once contained many 
tribes, but now is almost depopulated by the slave-trade, as every man’s hand 
is against every man, and no village really considers itself safe ; besides which, 
there are raids and forays of Warori, Wanyamwezi, Wajiji, and Arabs, who 
sweep away thieved and thieves in one fell swoop. I believe that in many of 

* I do not think Lieut. Cameron’s map differs so much as to make this remark 
necessary, for on comparing Speke’s, in ‘Journal of Boyal Geographical Society’ 
for 1863, there is no great difference.— J. A. GsaiiT. 
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i;hese affairs as many, if not more, are killed as are carried off. A few chiefs 
have allied themselves with the Arabs, &c., and thereby save their own 
people, hut finding a ready market, become a greater scourge to their neigh- 
bours. Hippopotami blowing in the river, but the fires frighten them and they 
don’t come near, although, to judge by their footprints, this is a favourite 
landing-place of theirs. How the unwieldly brutes scramble up the sides of 
the hills I can’t make out. I should think their weight would prevent it, 
but they manage it somehow. The frogs at night sound nearly like a 
gang of caulkers or riveters at work, and a few louder or nearer resemble 
smiths, whilst a rarer one makes a noise just like a ratchet drill ; so with 
a little imagination one may shut one’s eyes, and think oneself in a busy 
dockyard. 

April 2n<f. — Limestone cliffs. Very extraordinary; it seems as if a sharp 
line divided the chalk from the granite and sandstone. 7.50. Site of Fonda’s 
old village. 8.0. Camp Mgesi. Fonda left this neighbourhood, as his brother, 
Kwalunga, thrashed him in a row they had. 8.45. Camped, as a squall and 
thunderstorm were coming on. Made camp on a spit on which were a few 
huts ; across its junction with the mainland was a heavy stockade, with 
crow’s nest. A fire or two w-ere burning when we landed, but the people had 
all gone to a village near, taking everything with them. The only big canoes 
they have seen down here have been manned and commanded by the slaves of 
Arabs, who are fifty times worse than their masters. I think the huts here 
could all have been built in about half a day, and the stockade must have 
taken a fortnight or three weeks. Squall from n.n.w., force 6 to 7, but soon 
passed over, and left a steady set-in rain ; so it is of no use going on to get wet 
and uncomfortable. I flind my Wajiji not nearly so ready with their names 
as they were nearer home. A village near, but nothing obtainable but sweet 
potatoes. 

3rd . — Passed Eas Edfeesia. The Wajiji made an offering to the devil of 
the locality. “ Oh ! devil give us good lake, little wind, little rain ; let 
canoes go well, go quick.” 8.6. Passed river; no name. Cultivation and 
villages. 8.15. Passed Point Muri Katawi. 

The shores in some places are being washed away, and in others the rivers 
bringing down mud are filling up bays ; in some places dead trees showing 
out of the water 100 yards or more from shore show where the land used to 
be. The Wajiji say the Lake is getting bigger; if that be the case it must be 
getting shallower, as all the earth washed away from the shores and brought 
down by rivers must be spread over the bottom, or perhaps there may be 
a gradual subsiding going on ; it is not the effects of flood, for the trees die 
from being in the water; and if it were annual floods that caused the difference 
of level, and they killed them, they could never have attained the size they 
have. This is well shown by fan-palms; those furthest out are only stumps; 
close in, trunks and no leaves, and then different degrees of withering in the 
fronds, till one comes to the healthy plant on shore. I rather incline to the 
idea of a gradual change of level, as if the shore were washed away the eirlli 
round the r<»ts would be loosened, and the trees would not retain th^ 
upright position, but come down by the run. Stumps of trees seen as much 
as 600 yards from shore. 9.15. We are now passing ovqr the place where a 
village has been. All the land low, the hills in some places being some way 
b^k, and low, and of roundish forms. 10.20. Biver Musamwira. Alongspik 
with patches of grass, and forming a sort of marshy island at the end, shoal 
water extending far out ; all land a few years ago. 11.45 to 12.10. Bounding 
sandy pmnt and crossing shoal, and getting into camp. A small village near. 
People in the village wanting to run, thinking that we were Mirambo’s 
people. Perhaps they supposed he had annexed Ujiji, and seized the Ar^ 
fleet as an indemnity for war expenses. I find the Musamwira is the drain 
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of the Likwa into the Tanganyika. Where the spit and shoal now are was 
once a large yills^ about two years ago; so Stanley was wrong in putting 
down the Buangwa (which is in Burton) as an alternative name for the 
Mamngu ; I exp^ Stanley heard that the Likwa came into the Lake, and 
also heard of the Buangwa, so he mixed the two up together. We have 
restored confidence, and I have got half-a-dozen eggs, a great haul ; as although 
I am quite well, a purely vegetable diet does not satisfy, and great part of the 
beans, which are the best lood, pass through one quite unchanged. The 
guid^ give thirteen stations more to the bottom of the Lake ; hut it is very 
difiBcult to judge anything from their number of stations, as some days we 
pass two or three, and on others it is a long stretch between two, but as an 
average we ought to do it in nine or ten days, which would give us another 
120 miles or thereabouts, if there are not any great bends. It will take to the 
beginning of June if I do the whole Lake, unless the west side is much 
straighten than this one, hut it would he a pity to leave it half finished. 
What astonishes me in Burton is that he talks of the south end being only 
twelve stations from Ujiji. He got wrong in thinking Marungu to he the 
south end, whilst it is on the west coast; and the north end might possibly he 
reached in twelve or fourteen days from Ujiji, hut it would be hard work ; hut 
every hit of information he got was from Arabs, and all their statements must 
be received cum grano salts. The people who lived in the village that has 
been washed away have built another some little way off on a hUl, so as to 
keep clear of the water in future. I have seen no shells as yet, but hope to 
find some soon. 

4tt. — Got away at 6.80. Strong current setting w.n.w. The country 
through which the Musamwira flows from the Likwa is called tJungu. 7.0. 
Passed Kas Muhaum. Another devil ; the officiating Mjiji made the usual 
oration, and gave a Khete Khanyero and a pinch or two of salt, and put a little 
salt on his own head. This devil’s name is Musamwira. I asked why he 
didn’t live in the river of that name, and they said: “ Oh! he goes there, but 
he lives here behind the hill.” Into camp, no village, only camping-place. 

count! ios ot the Lake as far as we have come. South limit of 
Ujiji the Kuche River ; Ruche River to Malagarazi Ukaranga ; from Malagarazi 
to here Kowendi ; here to south end on east Utipa, and then Ulungu ; on south 
part of west side Marungu; then U’Themhwe, Uguhha, Ugoma, Uvira. 
Uzige (north), Uvundi, and Ujiji again. There used to he an Utongwh from 
Em Kungwe to here, hut when Ponda’s father Kampana, who was chief of 
all Kowendi, died, all Kowendi split up into little parts, and Ponda and his 
brother Kwahunga came with a lot of them, drove the AVatongwfe awayj £m,d 
settled at Katawi. Ponda and his brother then quarrelled, and Ponda ^ing 
thrashed, left his brother's neighbourhood and settled at Karyan Gwina, still 
in part of Old Utongwh. The Watongwe (or most of them) who escaped have 
settled in Ufipa, and are now living mixed up with the Wafipa.” M'Pimhwh 
is the name of a cape in Ufipa, not of a country, as Stanley makes it. It also, 
no doubt, IS the origin of Burton’s mistake in placing part of the Wa Tembwe 
on the east side of the lake. 

7.1.0. South end shut in. Squally from northern, with a few passing 
showers. Got the sail up for a little bit, but all hands got in such a funk 
that we had to lower it again. Bombay was the only one who did not seem 
afraid. His wife, who is rather given to jaw, slanginv him like fits, and 
singing out “ Tua tanga ” (lower the sail), and he laughing at her. We came 
along prett} well whilst we had the sail up, but the awning made her gnpe 
terribly. T he trees here are putting out their new leaves, various shades of 
red, yellow, and brown, making them look like autumn in England. 8.25. 
Going south. Water here again where village used to be. Shoals and sandy 
islands. 9.20. Camped on small sandy island, where a few fishermen’s huts 
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-were. They were all built on stakes, the floors being about 4 feet from the 
ground. Eather a panic on our first arrival, but confidence soon restored 
and we got some fish and sweet potatoes. Soon after we camped it came on 
very heavy rain with thunder and lightning, and then set in for a steady soak. 
About 4.0 the swell came up, and the surf came on and threatened more ; and as 
the water was washing up into my tent, we made a shift on to the mainland. 
Weather looking as if it would clear up for to-morrow. All the dawdling lazy 
fellows I have ever come across were excelled in that line by our men to-day. 
I said to Bombay last night, “ You want food, so we will make a short day 
to-morrow and get it:” so to-day instead of giving way, and getting into camp 
as soon as possible, they went chopping water like dockyard mateys paid by 
the hour, and kept on stopping, and also instead of going straight across with 
a fair wind, they would keep hugging the land, and besides going over three 
times the ground, made a foul wind for part of the way. I cannot get them 
to pull from point to point, although they allow that the boat would float just 
as w’ell there as close in ; they stop pulling if they think we are too far out, 
and short of extreme measures one could not make them give way. With all 
this, it is impossible to be really angry with them, as according to their lights 
they do very well. They always look for pitching my tent quickly ; and at any 
muddy or bad places on the road in ordinary travelling, or bad lauding here, 
I always have a lot of volunteers to carry me across; and, in fact, they look 
after me very well. I like most of them very much, but still do not put the 
slightest trust in their Ipluck ; the great thing to trust to is that all people 
hereabouts are cowards, and that in any row it may be hoped that the other 
side will be even more coward than ours. Saw a perfect specimen of a tailed 
man to-day ; his dress consisted of a piece of string and a kitten-skin in front, 
and behind he had a large bunch of the hair of zebras’ or buffaloes’ tails, tied on 
'so as to look exactly as if it grew in the proper place for a tail. Picked up 
some small shells to-day at the fishing village (bivalves), but all were much 
waterwom. Noticed how the floating islands are made (in fact saw some on 
the pomt of starting). The long cane-grass (Mathte), which grows very thick, 
gets other vegetation matted in it at the water-line, which forms a sort of 
floating peaty soil, in which the young Matete takes root, and the old grass in 
time dies and sets this free, and when a favourable wind or current occurs it 
starts on its craise. It is in this way that the grass-bridges over rivers form. 
The Musamwira for a great portion of its course is covered with them, but not 
so firm as the Sindy one. 

— Obliged to stop fora little, as the men could get no food yesterday on 
account of the rain, but hope to get off about the middle of the day, if it 
proves fine. Had to stop all day, as the men swore they were unable to find 
food in the morning. All humbug and laziness. 

^th. Got away at 6.45. A most curious optical delusion. The mountains 
■on the west side seemed as if their summits were covered with snow. I was 
wondering at this, and looking steadily at them through the glasses, when the 
white suddenly begm to disappear, and then I saw what it was. The tops 
Md caught the horizontal (or almost horizontal) rays, which were reflected on 
rthem by the lower side of the clouds, and against the dark lower parts looked 
■quite white. Very curious. May not many reported snow-mountains be 
ascribed to this cause ? Bas Koweku, what the guides have been pointing out 
'to me as Ufynoml^. The wasting process is going on here, and trees and 
rwks show where it (the land) once extended to. Ufynombh is a village in 
l^tom of bay between Kiwh and Mpimbwe. I have altered my opinrai 
about a subsidence of the bed ; the land is washed away by the surf, and 
1 suppose the trees sink gradually deeper into the earth as the surface is 
washed away. Ras Kamatete close ■ to KiwA The amount of ground that 
•has been and still is being removed is very large. 9.15. Village Mpimbwb 
VOL. XLV. P 
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at bottom of bay Mpimbwe promontory formed of enormoiis blocks of 
Sa^nSaW^boutWhowfas if the Titos had been making a toak- 
^ter) Md sandstone conglomerate, &c , in the cracks and devices, “d ^ 
oyersrown with trees. Halted for half-an-hour, went on at 10.45. Heard 
and a cry of “ Nyama!” so I got my rifle and was going out, but 
found th^ they had killed a pig, and there was nothing more • “ “y 

rifle back against the tent-pole the hammers somehovv fouled the hammem 



leil; Quite btulAUCVi Ujf mo . .1 . .1 i X 'iJ 

not feeling quite sure whether I was shot or not ; the first thing that told me 
I was not was hearing my servant, who was in the tent, singing out, Bana 
amepiga ” (the master is shot). I picked myself up and assured the people ot 
my safety. It was a very narrow shave. „ „ , j it, 

^th — Got away at 6.20. Fine day, perfectly smooth water. Fulled round the 
point Small island off point, reef between it and main. The soil a very soft 
fight red sandstone, in fact hardly stone at all, and the large masses of granite 
and harder sandstone imbedded ; the water washes away the sandstone, and 
leaves the harder rocks either in piles or half-sunken reefs. Passed 
Kambemha and island close to. I believe that exactly the same process is 
going on here that in earlier ages formed the hills and mountains we came 
across between Liowa’s and Ugaga, and deposited the rocks in Ugaga ahOTt 
Usekke and elsewhere, and also formed the rocky hills of Unyanyembe. 
The whole country was at one time an enormous lake, with a soft sandstone 
bottom overlying granite; and as it contracted either through a general 
elevation of the bottom, or from any other cause, the surf on the shores out 
away tlie sandstone and left the harder rocks standing out in their present 
forms. Of this sea, most probably a fresh-water one, Tanganyika, the Nyanzas, 
and the Livingstone Lakes are probably the remains. It may have been salt,, 
witness salt soil of Uvinza and Ugaga, and freshened by the continued rainfall 
of thousands of years. The whole country, except for a gradual elevation of 
the whole mass, must most probably have been left unvisited by any great 
geolc^cal convulsion since the days when subterranean fires formed the- 
granite, which constitutes the great mass of the whole. 

Another devil, Kamasanga of that ilk; the people performed the usual 
devotions., A large floating island a quarter of a mile in diameter. 

7.55. Low limestone cliffs, stained pinkish in parts by the sandstone washing 
down over their face. Signs of recent cultivation at our last night’s camp, 
and marks where a few huts had been. I ask where the people are ; “ killed, 
slaves, or runaways,” is always the answer. In addition to a railroad, the- 
country wants governing by some one strong enough to prevent all these 
wretched feuds and forays. 9.10. Eas Katanki close by. Small rocky points 
inside Katanki. Nearly half-an-hour wasted by men in nagging about camping- 
place. 10.35. Massanga, small village. 10.30. East and west of Lake close in. 
I am not quite sure that the points may not be islands, but I think not. I 
expect this is the narrowing ot Livingstone’s Lake Liemba. 10.45. B. Mella- 
masanga. A short haltof ten minutes,and camped before Chakuola. A cowardly 
panic amongst all hands because I made sail to the breeze before a thnnder- 
stoim, in order to get in before the rain came on. Got in all right, and tents 
up belore rain. Two canoes of natives here in a horrid fright; some men 
stopped and prepared for action (the owners of the canoes), and some more 
bolted off into the jungle. We soon restored confidence, and bought some fish. 
Gave Bombay a lecture about the way he gives in to the men and allo^ them 
to nag at him. I hope it will have the desired effect. The Wajiji guidra 
came and asked for a present, saying it was customary to give them some cloth 
to dress in ; they have only been wearing bark doth, and I suppose did it to- 
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excite ruy commiseration. I gave them a cloth each, but it is a great do, as 
they are enormously paid already ; but the}’’ are very good and very useful, so 
I do it with a good grace. 

9th . — Actually shoved off at 6.15, and Bombay roused the men before 
I sung out, which I usually have to do; only half-an-honr packing up instead 
of an hour. 6.35. Ras ChakuOla. Village in bay behind Chakuola, Kanmda. 
Rooks after leaving camp, a sort of pudding-stone, looking as if it had come 
out liquid clay and picked up a lot of small stones ; River Chakuola near 
village Karunda in bay. Both islands are called Makakomo. Kapoopia, 
name of Sultan of Makakomo Islands, said to be a big chief. People on 
islands wanting us to stop, but it is too early to camp. 10.15. Passing 
between Mavuni. The guides say all these islands were part of the mainland 
within their remembrance. Halt for 25 minutes, 12.10. Passing Has 
Makurungwe. The rocks very fine and grand, and great masses of granite 
70 or 80 feet high, with perpendicular sides. 12.40. Island Kowenga, huge 
lumps strewn about in the utmost confusion. Camp at Kitota. Got a fowl 
for breakfast, if that can be called breakfast which one has at two in the 
afternoon. Not a bit of imported cloth to be seen in the village, the people 
wearing skins, bark cloth, or cotton of their own manufacture. When we 
landed only the men were in the place, the women and children were run 
into the jungle ; the men had cleared for action, each had his bow and half-a- 
dozen arrows ready, and about twenty more arrows in a quiver. 

lOt/i. — Squalls and rain during the night, and now looking rather wild, so 
we are waiting to see how it turns out. On beginning to pack up about 7.0, 
one of the Askari (Mungreza) in getting into the boat somehow shot himself ; 
the bullet went in under the right arm and passed either close in front of or 
behind the shoulder-blade, coming out at the lower inner angle ; but he is so 
fat one cannot say which course it took: the lung is not injured, and there is 
no escape of air, so I am in hopes that he may be all right. I made a couple 
of pads out of a cambric handkerchief, and bound him up, lashing his arm so 
that he cannot move it, and hope he may be all right ; he bled a good deal at 
first, but it was all venous blood, so no artery is injured, and it soon stopped. 
It comes from disobedience to orders. I am always telling them that if they 
keep their guns loaded they will be shooting themselves ; and punished many 
men, until Murphy and Dillon got me to give it up, saying, that if the order 
were kept up it would always be disobeyed, so I reluctantly gave in, and this 
is the consequence. Had to stop on account of the wounded man. Got 
rather unwell myself ; in the afternoon quinine. 

IKA. The wound^ man going on all right. The wound is behind the 
sc^ula, and only flesh and fat hurt. The fool was getting down the bank, 
and used his loaded rifle as a boat-hook, holding it by the muzzle, and clawing 
at the gunwale of the boat with the hammer. Got away at 6.15. Pulled 
round next point (of day before yesterday). People keep up their clothes with 
griimmets (?) round the waist, as thick as the little finger, sewed over neatly 
OTth br^ Some wear two or three. Some of the people anoint thw 

l^ds with oil in which red earth has been mixed. It makes them look as if 
they had dipped their heads in a pool of blood. Fancy yesterday, after I 
fv- y*P given him some morphia to make him sleep, a lot 

of his chums gave him hot water to drink, in order, as they said, to get out 
any bad blood that might have got into his stomach ; he retched meat 
and of course the bleeding burst out again. 

Village on Kowenga Island; rocks very fine all along, but I am too ill to 
sketch ; it is as much as I can do to get Ae bearings and keep them in their 
proper place. 8.45. Passing rocky island. Went into Makukira (river and 
village) and camped, as I was too ill to take bearings any longer ; pain in eyes 
and forehead. Big village, large ditch, and stockade banked up on the outside. 

p 2 
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Chief wore a tiara <£ leopard-claws, roots dy^ red, and ^hmd it a tuft of 
coarse whitish hair ; wore a pair of leopard-skin aprons, a few of y® 

grass below his knees, and a ring of sofi on each ankle. His fly-flapper with 
the handle covered with heads. He was profusely greased, and had a patch ot 
lampblack on his chest and forehead. His tattooing was very simple on his 
chest, bat into all the marks lampblack had been rubbed. His wives (one 
very good-looking) were busy getting the pombe ready for him : a ralabash 
full was brought out and some of it poured into another, and then filled up 
with hot water ; one of the wives then sat on a stool alongside of him, and 
taking the calabash on her lap, held it for him to suck the contents through 
a reed. He sent me some down to my tent, hut I was too ill to drink it, 
besides its being too thick. The girls who have no children make a doll of a 
calabash, often ornamented with beads, and lash it on the back, where children 
in their countries are usually carried. Children reared at breast to two or 
three years ; and I saw one alternately sucking at nature’s fount and a pom he 
reed, so that they may actually be said to imbilie the taste for pombe with 
their mother’s milk. Long knobbed walking-sticks used by chief and his 
wives. Beads and wire pretty common ; spears moderate. 

12fA. — I hear now that Dr. Livingstone struck the Lake over Makukira 
village on his last journey. Lake only about 10 or 12 miles wide here. 
Groing east into village and river to camp; rain coming on. I find out about 
the Doctor and the Lake; he did not come down to it. Village, Kirunihu; 
chief, Missasso ; river, Mivito. A good deal of cotton is manufactured here- 
abouts, nearly a third of the population wearing clothes of native make. It 
is coaise stuff, something like a superior gunney bag. The patterns are of 
check, something like a large shepherd’s plaid ; black stripes near the border 
and plain whole, all of course with a fringe. 

IZth. — 6,0 A.M. Not a single wink of sleep during the night, why I don t 
know, partially the pain of new boils on my leg which I am trying to drive 

hack with caustic. N.B. Lowland joined to Kahapiongo; a large landslip, all 

the surface exposed ; loose stones, small and clay. 

Very pretty scenery coming along, see the land at the end of the Lake 
and ought to turn in a day’s more pulling; but we want food; the small 
villages we have been passing do not supply enough, even Makukira was 
drawn almost blank, so 1 suppose we shall he detained to-morrow, and shall 
have to stop for the eclipse. The name of the village to-day where we are to 
camp is Mikisungy, and supplies are said to be plentiful. 11.5. Passing cape 
in bay ; Biver Kisungy near villt^e. Food scarce here and dear, and they say 
further on when Dr. Livingstone was here on his last journey, about fitteen 
or sixteen months ago, it was plentiful, and the people had many goats, but 
parties of Wanyamwezi and others had carried off all the goats and many of 
the people. The slave trade seems spreading, and will no doubt do so in the 
interior until it is either put down with a strong hand, or dies a natural death 
from the total destruction of the population. It seems at present to be 
tending towards the latter. It is spreading rapidly ; the Arabs have only 
penetrated Manynema a few years, and now they have a settlement close to 
Nyangwe, from which parties will be able to go still further a-field. 

IWi . — Heavy rain in night, hut a lovely morning. Slept well and feel, 
the better for it. Leg better, but .still very lame. Chief’s name Mjiara 
Gwina. Head chief lives four days off inland. A great deal of cotton manu- 
factured. The chief when I went to see him was employed picking out 
the seeds and preparing it for spinning. The spinning is done by a spindle 
about 20 inches long, with a bit of curved wood on the top and a smmt 
hook, and from it is wound on to sticks about 4 feet long to use as shuttle 
in the weaving. Grass leglets and bracelets common, made from the 
Upindha (baobab) very neatly twisted or plaited. The bows have mostly 
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a fringe of long hair at one end, some at hotb, and are sewed over, besides 
having the spare string wound round them. Arrows various shapes, not 
feathered or jjoisoned. All knives shaped like spear-heads. Profile of the 
people good. Some of the noses are Itoman, but when seen in front all have 
the spreading ala; nasi. Some of the people have their heads completely 
covered with soli or pipe-stem beads, each strung on a separate tuft of hair. 
It niust be very uncomfortable, and is not at all preixissessing in appearance, 
looking like scales. Others who cannot afford beads imitate this by making 
their wool into blobs, and greasing it until one cannot detect the separate fibres. 
More food to be got than 1 thought. The people here had com some time ago, 
but the Watuta have killed them all. A few VVatuta remain still hereabouts, 
but they all live in the jungle, and do not cultivate or build huts, and live 
entirely by the chase and plunder. The (leople here say “Ba” instead of 
“ Wa,” when talking of diticrent tribes, calling themselves Bafipa, Batuta.and 
so oil. Arabs occasionally pass down inland, but no big boats have been down 
here for years, and the people never saw a sail before we came. The hoes are 
dillerent in shape and very large, bigger than any ordinary garden spade in 
England. Chiet old, perfectly whitehaired ; his office does not seem profitable, 
as he is certainly the worst dressed of all the people. Forehead and hair 
daubed with a vermilion powder, and also with a yellow one and a white one. 
Frontlets of beads. The coloured powders are the pollen of flowers. A 
tribal mark of raised cuts forming a blotch on each temple. 

Xath . — Got away at 6.20. Village and Kiver Mnndewli 7.15, Village 
Kasangalowa. I find what I have been putting down as Kapwongo is really 
the mainland at the south end of the Lake. 

Village Mambemba on point. 8.45. Eiver Muoraeesa. Getting out of 
the land of the rocks. On the outside of Poiungo Island the rocks are in 
enormous ma.sses, .scattered and piled in the most iantastic manner, vast over- 
hanging blocks, rocking-stones, obelisks, pyramids, and every lorm the 
mind can think of. The whole overgrown with trees jutting out from every 
crevice or spot where soil has been able to lodge, and from them bang long 
green creepers, 50 or 60 feet long, and through this fringe one catches glimpses 
of hollows and caves. No one who has not seen it could imagine it to be 
real ; it seems either as it designed for testing the capabilities of a stereoscope, 
or else for some grand transformation in a pantomime, and one almost expects 
the rocks to open and sprites and fairies to come out. As one pauses to look 
at the wondrous sight, all is still, not a sign of life ; suddenly the long 
creepers begin to move, a Hash of brown, another and another is seen, and 
then party of monkeys swinging themselves along, out-doing Leotard on 
the flying trapeze; they stop and hang by one paw, to chatter and gibber 
at the strange sight of a boat. A shout, and they are gone, more rapidly 
than they came, whilst the rolling echo rivals thunder in its intensity. 
Ihe glorious Lake with its heaving bosom lies Lathed in tropica! sunshine 
or darkened by some passing storm. In places the slightest earthquake would 
change the appearance of the whole, and masses of thousands of tons would 
topple down from their lofty sites, carrying ruin and destruction to all befee 
them. 

1 find it very diflBcult work to keep my map correctly; the guides change 
the names most perplexingly, and say an island is a cape and a cape an 
island, which adds to the bother, and one’s ideas are not of the clearest after 
^ much fever and quinine ; hut by dint of making it up every day, directly 
I get into camp, I think I have got it pretty accurate. We are now in the 
debateable ground between Ufipa and Ulungu, 

16tA, b.lO A.M. — Detained by the rain. Got away after all at 7.30. A 
dull grey day, but I expect when the sun ^fs strong enough the clouds will 
disperse. It is of no use waiting for the eclipse, as I cannot see what useful 
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purpose it -would serve. Large cotton-plants at camping-place apparently- 
growing wild ; but perhaps this has been a clearing at some time or other, and 
they are the remains. Industrial settlements to teach trades and proper 
cultivation would seem to he the proper line for missionary work in this 
country, after the pattern of the French mission at Bagamoyo. 

Chalk, or very white limestone, split vertically, the lines as sharp as if they 
had been cut -vrith a knife. Hounded low point. Cliffs looked exactly as it 
they bad been built by man ; I should not like to assert that they have not,' as 
it is only just the point, inside they are quite different ; but it seems impossible, 
besides, although the courses, too, are as regular as possible ; where they are 
bared at top they show a perfectly level unbroken surface, so I suppose they 
are innumerable small strata. The same sort of thing showing at places, but 
not so regular. People getting lazy. Deserted village at low jioint. 

2.10. Camped at second village (Lungu). Eclipse commenced when sun 
was hidden in clouds, and when clear the rain was falling where we are, and 
two rainbows were formed very perfect; the diminution of light very percep- 
tible. The rainbow went cat for three minutes from the ecliitse, and then 
showed up again for a few minutes before sunset. A few people being near 
had some goats, and some of my men went and stole seven ; there were too 
many mixed up to find out the real offenders. I sent the goats back, and a 
present of heads for the owner. 1 daresay if only one had been stolen, it 
would have been killed and eaten outside the camp, and I should have known 
nothing of it, and there would have been a new idea of white men left on the 
minds of the people. 

nth . — Got off at ti.20. Land right across on west side, and apparently 
we are at the end of the Lake, hut there is a narrow arm runs np about 20 
miles, where it ends in a mass of grass, in which boats cannot pass through. 
The reason these villages are deserted is on account of some death having 
taken place. A river called Kirumbwe comes into the Lake at the bottom. 
Passed a village at 7.15. All hands immediately wanted to stop, saying they 
wanted food. I told Bombay to get a week’s food at the last Kisemgi ; and as 
we are only two days out, it is nonsense talking about food, and the liats are 
reguLsrly lumbered up with bags of corn, sweet potatoes, bananas, dto. : it 
is only a fit of laziness. No one knew of this village yesterday, and they 
were all right for three or four days to a known one, but the inoment they saw 
it all wanted food, and Bombay as bad as any one. 

9. Passed Has Yamini. High cliffs, having all the appearance of ruined 
ramparts; anywhere else, at first sight, one would make sure that they were, 
but there is no doubt they are natural, as enormous irregular blocks occa- 
sionally showed out ; hut, at the same time, pictures of the ruined cities of 
Central America look much the same, as they are not of any great extent, 
and succeeded by irregular rocks. 

10.30. Of course it was all humbug about food. There is a village just in 
front a great deal larger than the one they wanted to stop at. A few 
people in here, but nothing to be got. We ought to have reached the village 
to-day, but the men were pulling so badly that it was killino- me to sit in 
the boat, so I stopped. It is all the small bothers that make the hardship 
of travelling, just the same as in ordinary life. Heal troubles and diflScuIties 
one faces as a matter of course, they don’t fret one ; but lazy men wanting 
to stop when there is everything in favour of a good day’s vvork, and being 
told by the cook when one is hungry that there is no dinner, bad water, &c., 
all these worry one, and try one’s temper more than enough. The supposed 
“ long arm ” is a myth ; there is a biggish river, from what I can make out, 
and it has a very grassy mouth, in fact, big beard and moustaches. The pipe 
is a great consolation, and I have told my servant that whenever he hears me 
pitching into any one he is to bring me a pipe, and light it at once. I have 
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1)6611 able to get no sights, hut I have tried, and am perfectly sure of, my dead 
reckoning. Well this has heen haid work since Ujiji, and I suiipose will he 
so, until I get there again. I don’t mean physically ; hut the constant, never- 
ceasing attention required to prevent mistakes between the different points, 
and the bother to get people to understand my questions correctly, and 
having to find out everything after all by my own observation — being told 
islands are points and points islands ; an instance of how hazy a general idea 
these people have of anything was that, when we first saw the high land at 
the south end, I was told that it was a large island, name given and all, and 
I tried to fix it by bearings. We came to the islands of the name given, and 
found they were quite small, with about half-a-dozen people on them. The 
guides never can tell the name of any place till they are close to it, and have 
very little conception of the lay of the land they have coasted along many 
times ; local knowledge is wonderfully good, hut anything like a general idea 
they seem incapable of grasping; hut they' stare at my big'map, and think it 
almost wonderful performance ; and when I tell them that people in England 
will be able to know the shape and size of Tanganyika, and the names and 
places of rivers and villages by means of it, 1 am not sure that they don’t 
think me a magician. My telling them of tlie eclipse yesterday, before it 
happened, impressed them greatly. Tingy tingy is the name for the grassy 
places at the mouths of rivers and elsewhere, where the grass is too thick for 
boats to pass and not thick enough for men to walk on ; Sindy is the name 
when it will bear men, and the river near Ugaga is called Sindy from this ; 
hut they talk of other rivers being all Sindy, e. <j., the Kirumbwe is said to 
be all tiugy tingy with a little sindy. 

18rt. — Got off at 6.25. Kasangalowa, Sultan Kongono. 8.50, 175°. Mi- 
chikichi, or palm-oil trees, for first time since leaving Ujiji. Men coming out 
with big shields, &c., to see what we arc about. River Kowa. The village is 
in the possession of the Watuta, the proper inhabitants have all fled to the 
hills. All the men carry bows and arrows, and short spears for either throwing 
-or close quarters, a knobstick, small axe, and shield of skin, 4 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in., 
oval in form. Very black and naked. Enlarge the lobes of the ears like the 
wearing bits of gourd and wood in them, sometimes ornamented with 
heads. Women wear a small skin apron, and behind dispose another skin in 
a manner more fanciful than decorous, showing their sterns and covering the 
upper part of their legs, perhaps to prove they have no tails. They seem very 
friendly to us, notwithstanding their character of universal robbers. Even 
the little boys carry a heavy knobstick. One man had a very well-carved 
sheath for his knife. 

Wapimbwe and Watongwe live in Ufipa mixed up with Bafipa. Watuta 
•and Wapimbwe live in Ulungu as a wild people. Different chiefs, but allies 
of the Watuta. Kitimha, chief of all Watufii. Six hours’ solid work at 
napping, beginning sheet No. 1 of Tanganyika. The women here, who can 
afford it, wear a broad hand of parti-coloured beads round the heads, and 
another round the waist. The one round the head, whereas in some cases ail 
the hair is shaved off underneath and above is allowed to grow bushy, and 
'looks exactly like a fur cap or Kilmarnock honuet. All the people chip the 
|wo upjMr front incisors, some all, and extract the two centre ones in lower 
jaw ; tribe mark seems to be a line down centre of forehead and two on 
temples, some continue the two ou temple down to the chin. Thestern-apnais 
^ cut so as to turn down a flap, and to allow of the rear view I mentiemed 
above, and it, therefore, must be the fashion to show the part. Some of tiie 
m® had enormously heavy spears, the butt being larger than the rest of the 
haft, and made of black w<^ or ebony to give weight ; they are generally used 
in elephant hunting. The Watuta live by the chase, and settle down in a 
•village, as they have in this one, till all the food they find is consume, and 
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the huts they dou’t use are burnt as fuel, when they m^e a foray onanofer,. 
and repeat this little ^ime. None of the regular inhalatote attempt rraist- 
ance, seek safety in flight, as when the Watuta fl^t, it is an indiscn- 
minate slaughter of all. Saw a woman with twins .t(>day, for the fipt tune 
in Afri<^. We begin westing to-morrow, and, I think, a little northing Ii 
we have a breeze like we had this morning, when it was dead in our teeth, we 
ought to make a good day. I am also happy to hear that we have no 
camiping-place for some distance, so the men must pull whether they will 


19fA. — Bother getting away on account of tingy tingy. The boats were 
lammed 100 yards from land and the water was deepish, so we had to get 
small canoes and go backwards and forwards, and then to pole out some way. 
One of the women had the tmned-down flap of her stem-apron decorated with 
beads. Precipitous mountains on south-west may almost be called cliffs, with 
gorges formed by landslips. Waterfalls amongst the bills. Got a breeze 
from 12 till 2.30, which helped us along well ; got in at 4 o’clock. Very few 
people here. The Watuta^have passed, and most have not returned. I am 
very much afraid that the bay is so deep that all my yesterday’s mapping is 
wasted, unless I cut and put on a new sheet for the lower part. 

20th . — One solitary palm-oil tree, and a large sycamore tree. Ground very 
rough, evidently overflowed by stream when in flood ; a place where hippo- 
potami had been rolling afforded a smooth spot for my tent. Rocks in the 
clifls arc all red sandstone on the top and light-coloured granite when they 
show lower down. Got up at 6.25. I think the rains are taking off, 
although I still see showers amongst the hills and hear occasional thunder, 
and nights are cloudy for sights, but I hope to get a chance soon. 1 was 
much interested in one village (Kisunge) by watching a potter at her work. 
First she pounded enough earth and water for one pot, with a pestle, such 
as they use in beating corn, till it formed a perfectly homogeneous mass. 
She then put it either on a flat stone or on the bottom of another, and 
giving it a dab with her fist in the middle to form a hollow, worked it into 
a shape roughly with her hands, keeping them constantly wet, and then 
smoothed out the finger-marks with a corn cob, and finally polished it over 
with one or two bits of gourd and a bit of flat wood, the bit of gourd givmg 
it the proper curves, and finally ornamenting it with a sharp-pointed stick. 

1 went to look at it, wondering how it was to be taken oft' the stone and 
the bottom shaped, when lo and behold! it had no bottom. I waited to 
see what would be done, and after it had been diying four or five hours in 
a shady place it was stiff enough to be handled carefully, and a bottom 
worked in of another piece of clay. I timed one from beginning to pound 
the clay till it was put aside to dry, and it took thirty-five minutes, putting 
in the bottom might take ten minutes more. This pot would hold from 2i 
to 3 gallons. The shapes of many are very graceful, and all are wonderfully 
truly formed 0ike the Amphora in Villa Gioined at Pompeii), used for palm- 
oil. A sandy patch in bottom of bay, between Kapembwe and Cassowa. 
Water discoloured a long way out from mouth of the Luguvu. Numerous 
small landslips and water oozing from the sides of the hills. 

Camp a favourite spot with elephants; some of the trees are quite polished 
from their rubbing themselves i^ainst them. Rocks yellow sandstone, am 
beaches of granite shingle and yellow sand. Saw an elephant down on the 
heacli, but he perceived us, and was off into the bush like a rabbit, shaking 
his big ears. Camped at 12,45. Men say they are tired after yesterday. Aa~ 
mani shot a buffalo soon after getting into camp ; but unfortunately I had just 
had a goat killed, which might have been spared another day. 

21st . — Very heavy thunder during the night, but no rain. The echow 
beat anything I have ever heard, 6.20. Got off; pulled for Kipimh**- 
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There was a heavier sea and surf yesterday afternoon than I have seen yet, as 
it blew pretty hard right on the shore, and it was an open beach with no 
grass. 1 got the boats moored off to some sunken trees, and they are all right. 
It just shows the nonsense of these people keeping on saying, lake bad when 
first we came out. They don’t notice now what would have made them all 
in a terrific fright at starting. Akaluuga name of village, one of the largest 

1 have seen in Africa, perhaps the largest. 

22nd . — Very heavy thunderstorms in night. Chief, a very old man, with 
large white beard, whiskers and moustache shaved. Has a son with a grey 
beard. A number of Arab slaves and Wanywana here for trade. One Mrima 
man, who left Bagamoyo soon after us, and Unyanyenibe at the same time, and 
then came direct here, crossing the Lake at Makakomo’s, has been here about a 
month. Ivory 10 dotis a frasiiah. Many of the women dressed the same as 
at Kasangalowa, but there is a good deal of cloth about from the traders being 
here. Tattooing mostly in straight lines with cuts at right angles. Some 
people here wear small skull caps made of beads. Old Miriro came to pay me 
a visit. He put on a fig-leaf instead of the greasy- handkerchief he usually 
wears and a robe of red and black Joho; be wanted me to give him a gun, 
and to stop and mend a musical box, which only- wanted cleaning. Although 
a big king be has not acted royally. I sent him a very good cloth, and he has 
made no return present. However, he seemed friendly, and said that the year, 
in which the first white man came here would always be remembered as a 
great year. I fancy the Wanyamwezi and AVangwana hero put him up to 
asking for a gun. Of course it was refused. He was much astonished at the 
breech-loaders and revolvers. Food for men plenty here, but I can get no 
eggs, fowls or milk, or ripe bananas, as they are all cooked and eaten when 
green. My goat dried up, and they asked me 2 doti for another, as much as 
is given close to the coast. The Ujiji price is a shukkah. One of the Wan- 
yamwezi began talking of the Portuguese, saying they were a people like the 
Wasnngn and lived on the coast, had two kings, the big one a woman called 
“ Maria,” evidently the Blessed Virgin, and that they had houses with her 
figure in it; the other king was Mocneputo (the African name for the King of 
Portugal). No pombe here now, but they say in about a month, when the 
harvest begins, there is plenty. I have not mentioned the granaries of these 
parts, which deserve notice. Tliey are built on posts, and floors raised about 3 
feet irom the ground all round, 4 to 12 feet in diameter, and some of the 
larger may be 20 feet high, exclusive of the conical roof. Those for old com 
are plastered over and have a small hole under the eaves for access, which is 
reached by a notched trunk, used as a ladder. Those for fresh corn are made 
of 11 foot canes about 2 inches apart, with hoops of the same material every 

2 or 3 feet, and thus allow the air to pass through freely, I suppose to 
prevent heating. These latter are always small. I hope that when we get 
off to-moiTow we shall not have to make a day’s halt till we get to Kasenge. 
Many of the women here, and at Kasangalowa, have not even the usual Negro 
apology for a nipple, but only a hole. 1 was astonished at this, and was twd 
that they s^ themselves thus for ornament. I pity their babies! I sbonld 
have thought it too painful a thing to do for that. I had supposed that 
perhaps it might be a punishment, and still have my doubts on the snbjcct,i|p 
it is usually the best looking that are thus deformed. People here make very 
n^ty little ivory combs and sell them cheap enough — 4 kbete for one. 
^ese they use for combing out their hair ; when not in use, they are stuck i» 
it, and look rather welL Nothing particular in the arm line. The peo|de 
we» solid bracelets and anklets of iron and brass, like the Indian hangiev 
besides the ordinary beads and sambo. Nearly all band the leg below the 
knee with small circles of plaited grass, which also takes the place of wire, and 
other ornaments with those who cannot afford the latter. The ropes for keq’iog 
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the Ican-dotibi up are often covered with beads ot various colours instead of 
wire. Many men wear broad leather belts., 

23ni. — ^Under way at 6.25. Good fair wind. Pickle made sail by hoisting 
two Imn-doths and a mat. Ban into the stream to see which way it runs. It 
proves to conre in. Said to come from country of Manbembe and to turn very 
mnch. Caravans from Kasenge cross it three times. A very good day’s work, 
but it was nearly all under sail ; the men when wanted to pull being even lazier 
than usual, although they have no excuse, having had a day’s rest yesterday. 
Game very plentiful ; but I am so lame, I am obliged to be carried to and 
from the boat, and can’t go out shooting. Horrid little ulcers, and the boil 
which lamed me on the road to TJjiji has formed a large sluggish sore. I have 
carbolic acid with me, but can’t use it without oil, and the only good oil I am 
keeping for the wounded man. The Ghikichi or palm-oil I don’t" fancy would 
do, but I must try it, as I can’t go on like this. In addition to my other 
troubles, I have prickly heat rather badly, and it is a thing that always 
drives me mad. Numerous little streams and torrents as we came along. 
Hills bold, but not very high, from 400 to 600 feet. I quite thought to-day 
at first that the Luwaziwa went out of the Lake. It looked like a clear 
entrance and in grass, but when we opened it properly there was the regular 
grass mouth and sand-banks. In addition to the numerous rivers and torrents, 
I believe the lake to be fed by springs in its bed, as in several places where 
land-slips had occurred, the water was bursting out between the stones and 
trickling down into the lake. The country now is like a great sponge, chock 
full of water, and put to drain, so that it cannot alter its shape. No villages 
at all seen to-day, all the people living inland behind the hills. I saw some 
canoes hauled up in one or two places, so the people can’t be far off. 

24{A. — Got off 5.39. A good breeze again helping us along well, though 
rather puffy down in the vicinity of the hills. Lost an hour, men wanting 
to stop, and landed. They looted a fisherman’s hut, and 1 had the greatest 
trouble in the world to get the things back again. Bombay (who told me about 
the goats) being amongst them, eating their fish, &c. Passed Runangwa Kas 
and river, much smaller than Mali^razi. Very rocky, high hills covered 
with trees to their summit, up to 1000 feet and more. Rocks, granite, and 
light-coloured, soft sandstone. Saw a couple of gorillas (Soko) up amongst 
the trees and rocks. I thought at first it would be no good firing, but they 
remained so still that I got the gun, but before I could load thev w^ere off. 
Lazy black fellows, looked bigger than men. They are said to build a fresh 
house every day. Camped at mouth of torrent bed ; too stony. Till 4.25 
trying to find a place, but could get none ; so all obliged to go further CP. 
Camp opposite Makakomo. No go again. Water knee-deep behind a narrow 
beach. Passed a small village. No place for boats. 7.30. Picked up camp. 
Pickle not up till 8.45. A very good day’s work, and I am happy to hear 
we have some more like it in front, only I should like to be in, so as to have 
an hour or so ^ daylight for my map. I cannot see to do it by lamplight. 
Note : There is a set to northward with us to-day, which was against us 
going down. We are now close to the River Runangwa (or Marungu) of 
Burton, which he makes at the south end of the Lake, whilst it is about 

t o miles from it. Speke was far more correct in his first ideas before he 
ad heard what the Arabs said to Burton. 

25<^.— Camp near Katupi Village. Ivory here 10 doti=« frasilah. Slaves 
(good) 5 dotis each. A Mangwana here trading, says from Chakuola they 
get to Unyanyembe in abont 20 days. Runangwa close to Bas ditto. 
Chief, a nephew of Miriro, named Kapampa ; more people go to Miriro’s to 
trade, and prices are higher there. Got off at 10.40. Numerous small 
villages and shambas. Cultivation on sides of hills as steep as the Swiss 
terrace, only instead of being regularly terraced, there are irregular retaiaing 
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■walls of loose stones at intervals, and tlie soil is left nearly at its natural 
slope. The people at work look like flies on a wall. Several little torrents ; 
hills very steep and rocky. Sandstone and granite. Kiver I^ulnao, and 
camp. Chiefs name, Muvindj’. Hear of five large canoes Irom Ujiji being 
on in front. People’s heads, &c., same as before. People seem less afraid ; a 
canoe full came off to have a look at us, and some big man who was going 
the other way in a canoe with 12 paddlers, was also brave enough to venture 
a few hundred yards from the shore in order to have a stare. 

26tt. — Much cultivation and small villages and huts, no stockade, so I 
suppose the country is more peaceful hereabouts. Hills very rugged. Several 
toiTents. Breeze from s.e. Took in a reef by twisting the tack of the sail 
into a rope for a couple of feet and lashing it. The second reef, a lashii^ 
round of the yard-arm. A pretty good sea running, and the wind aft ; the 
boat is rolling about like a jxirpoise, and prevents my getting bearings. I am 
rather anxious to see a good camping-place, as with the breeze and sea now 
on, the boats would come to grief at once if they touched the rocks. 12.-10. 
Pulled in close to Kanenda to look for a camp. Kiver Kivezi; chief, 
Karungwe. Village, Mona Kalumwe. 

27tt. — I heard a great noise outside my tent last night, and all the men 
being kicked up, so 1 went out to see what it was all about, and found some 
of the natives and some of my people squabbling. I found, on inquiry, 
that some two or three had bought native cloths, and that one had been 
stolen from the natives, who then came and wanted to take back one they had 
sold ; the stolen cloth was found and returned, but the man who had taken 
it, Kyuma, had bolted into the jungle; however, I have had punishment 
parade this morning, and gave him a thiashing, and young Bilah, who was 
mixed up with it somehow, ditto. Got off at 6.5. 

^be breeze, instead of carrying us on as it did yesterday, seems inclined to 
fall light, although there is a pretty considerable jobble of a sea ; however, if 
the wind goes down altogether it will soon get calm. 

12.0. Eas Mirmmbi. 0.20. U tembwe shut in. Several torrents ; occa- 
sional villages. 1. Fell calm, and left the swell behind. Sun very strong. 
Hand on east-; inland very high. 2.35. Made sail again. Enormous spiders’ 
webs on some of the trees ; one or two almost covered with them. 5.55. 
I^ickle not up ; I am rather anxious about her. 

28<A. Pickle not up yet. I am afraid they kept inshore yesterday, and 
that in the heavy sea they came to grief on the rocks. There is a vUlage 
half-an-hour off, and we go on there and wait for her, and buy food. If she 
den t turn up to-day, I must send back to look for her. 

Got into camp at 7.30 up a deep inlet near mouth of Lovuma River. Two 
^ry large canoes, hauled up under a shed, and remains of a large Arab camp. 
Gne pulls 20, the other 18 oars, and are fitted with mast, &c. They are 
said to be the property of Jumah Merikani, who has gone into Msama’s 
country to trade. He is said to keep a permanent gang of Wanyamwesa 
porters, and only to stop at Ujiji long enough to sell and dispatch his ivwy, 
and lay in a fresh stock of trade goods. Hea^ and tails here as beftare. Wild 
Prapes ; the first I have seen. Makowiri, name of village. Mampalu, chief. 
Knives, &c., imported from Manyema. This is the end of Marungu, and <m 
m front we come to Utembwe, where the people are called Waholololft 
Wakateth, name of a village, not of a people. Jumah Me rikani first begtm 
o trade past here, when Burton was at Djiji, So he has been fifteen yearn at 
It. Lai^e mosquitoes biting here in the day-time. I am rather nncomforUlite 
at present. My back is covered with boils, so that I can nmther sit xtae lie 
-ciOTfortably ; and my feet are too sore to stand ; I have also the prickly heat^ 
'™ich comp up in great patches and makes me wild. 

2.30. Pickle came in all safe. They got frightened at the sea and wind, 
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and camped before Kapoppo. Well, I can’t blame them for the delay, as they 
haw slasMup pretty well from Miriro’s, and three or lour days more ought to 
Tint U8 in Kasenge, perhaps less, if we carry the wind up with ns. The Lake seems 
mote like a huge river in form than a lake, but this very naiTOwness 
diminishes the probability of its having no outlet, as it lessens the surface 
available for evaporation. High land about Kungwe in sight from here. 
People here seem very friendly. One jolly-looking old fellow, who is doing duty 
for chief while the latter is away on a tour of inspection, came and sal^mm 
most profoundly to me, and rubbed dust on his chest and arms, which, 1 find, 
is the way homage is paid here. 

2Qth. — HetainSi by rain. Heavy rain till 10 ; then, of course, men away, 
and one thing and another, Bombay saying, “ No road where you want to 
go ; plenty of rain,” &c.; and we did not get off till 1.30. Rather a swell on 
and no wind ; a struggle going on between the river depositing mud and the 
Lake washing the shores away. Eas Gona, 305. Last camp, 173. Got into 
. a little land-looked bay at 7.15. Bothering about to find landing-place till 
near 8 o’clock. Off again first thing fo-niorrow, 1 hope. 

30tt. — I did not have the tent last night, as it was so late when we got in, 
but slept in the boat, as it seemed a lovely night ; but it came on to rain, and 
I was wretched for two or three hours. At daylight I got the tent up, and 
am slightly more comfortable ; but it is on the side of a steep hill, and every- 
thing is on a slope. 7.0. Shifted to proper camping-place, and think the rain 
is clearing off'. In an hour or so shall see how it turns out, and if we are 
able we must go on. We have got a good sun out, and as soon as things are 
dry shall, go on ; the men were even worse off than I was, as, thinking it was 
going to be fine, they built no huts, but lay out in tlie open, and their spare 
gear in the boats was all swamped by the boats being half-filled with water. 
Got off' at 12.30. Bombay in a useless fit. I told him at 8 o’clock I would 
give them two hours to dry tilings, and cook, and eat. I waited till 10.30, 
and then gave him another hall-hour, as he said some things were not dry ; 
at 11 I told liim to pack up, and after a time, during which I was arranging 
some things in the boat, seeing no signs of a move, I sung out, “ Paka, Paka, 
some one ansivered, “ Kesho.” I looked for Bombay, to find out what all 
this meant, and found him sitting in the other boat under a sort of awning, 
and doing nothing. He said, “ What can 1 do? 'The men say they won’t go ; 
they are afraid.” I said, “ Who? Bring me one who says no, and I’ll punish 
him.” He said, “ I can’t — they all say they won’t.” Bad legs or not, I was 
out of the boat in a second, and picking up the first bit of wood 1 saw, 1 told 
one or two to pack and go ; they began, and as I went on to the other^, they 
stopped again, so I struck out right and left, and we soon made a clear out. 
All laziness ; and Bombay no more use than a piece of wood, not so much as 
the one I had just fisted. A nice little breeze, which will be fair w’hen we 
round Ras Tembwe Camp. After all our bother getting away, the men all 
seem in a good humour, much more jolly than usual, although one or two 
got some shrewd knocks. 

River Wulhando in bay behind Eas Tembwh. I have found out the rea^ 
why the men did not want to come on again ; they had heard of a trading 
party being on the other side of the neck of land, tetween Ras Tembwh and 
the marsh, and I suppose wanted to exchange visits. Saw the canoe of the 
traders and a small party, who have been away from Ujiji fw about six months 
to shoot elephants, but had not had much luck, having very little ivory ; they 
intend crossing the Lake here to-morrow on their way back. Had a parley 
with them. P.assed Rwege Point. Bather a swell before passing Ras Tembwij 
but now it is dead calm. Bombay says it is like Mawesi (psdm-oil) ; it is- 
no u.se making a row about to-day’s business, although they did put me m 
a rage at the time. I have been obliged to chaff Bombay to get him in a good 
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liumour, and he began as usual, when put out, to forget his English and talk 
Suahili. Land running down low. All the points I took were low and never 
stretching out, so that the bearings aie almost useless except for Ras Mukun- 
bungwe. Ras Rohangi is close to Kasenge. I am promised a hot spring to- 
morrow, and, I am almost afraid to write it, the day after, the outlet of Lake 
Tanganyika ! Speke did not come quite far enough down ; and Livingstone, 
coming from Cazembe’s town, passed its mouth in a canoe, and did not notice 
it, and when he went to Manyema he never came south enough. It is about 
a day south from the island of Kasenge ; but where it flows no one knows. 
However, it can’t miss the Lualaba, and so joins the Tanganyika to the 
Lualaba system. D.V., I go down it in small canoes, reducing my men 
to the number of guns, giving the rest their discharge, and orders on Zanzibar 
for their pay, and looking out to get employment at Ujiji if possible ; as 
although every pagazi, with the exception of three or four, has at one time or 
other behaved badly enough to warrant his discharge on the spot, sans pay 
or anything, still one can’t judge them by the rules we apply to civilised 
men, they are entirely guided by the impulse of the moment. No Arab at 
Ujiji seemed to know about this outlet, so I am not over sanguine, but it lies 
just between two of their routes, and just out of both. I think, however, the 
Wajiji can have made no mistake about my questions, as they have seen how 
particular I have been about finding out which way the water flows in every 
stream in which there could be any doubt on the matter. A quarter of an 
hour lost in looking for camp. C.35. Passed Ras Kalomwe. 6.50. River 
Kavagwe, large. Camped. 200 yards wide, and 2 fathoms deep in middle. 
No perceptible current to-night, but I intend to have a good look in the 
morning. 

May 1st. — Lovely morning, so we get off at once. River flows out very 
slowly. 6.35. The country very lovely, small cliffs and some open land 
(not the eternal jungle) looking like park-land, with clumps of fine trees 
running down low. Passing Eanyaweze. Ras Kabogo. Made sail at 6.30. 
Nearly aft; going along well, 3.5. 7.45. Ras Waggha. A goat-sucker 

flew across the boat, evidently bad lost his way. Suahili name, Lupupara ; 
Ujiji, Rupipa. 9.10. Breeze freshening, reefed. 9.30. Passed 1st Ras 
Niongo. 2.19. Shortened sail to go inshore and have a look at the hot 
water. We are now in Uguhha. Well. The hot spring has the very smallest 
foundation in fact. After about half an hour’s tramp, which to me was pain 
and grief, through very long, thick grass, we came to a little corner on the 
swampy edge of the lake, where a few bubbles were rising. I tried the heat, 
and the thermometer showed just the same in the shade and in the water — 96°. 
In the sun much more. I tasted the water, which perhaps had a slight 
flavour of soda-water, so that I suppose it is a small spring of gas ; and the 
man we got to show us the way asked for some beads for the spirit of the 
place, of which he threw in two or three, and wisely kept the rest for himself. 
I was glad to get back to the boat, as the sun was blazing hot, and the kmg 
grass shut off all the breeze. I hear here that the river comes into the lake ; 
but never mind. I’ll ferret it out somehow. I must, now I have begun, find 
where the water goes out ! The chief here is the fattest man I ever saw ; I 
thought at first glance from his pendent breasts that he was a wcanan, hu)( 
then I saw he had a beard. I can't make out the guides ; thqr said there 
was a big river going out of the Lake, called the Lukuga, near Kasenge, when 
we were passing down at the other side, but now they come up aU (directly’ 
they hear the natives say that it comes in) and say, “ They said mey had 
seen it with their own eyes.” The tattooing on the women’s bellies is most 
extensive, and in a rather pretty pattern. Piclde not up ; skulkii^ hehhid ; 
afraid, I suppose. 

' 2n(/. — Thermometer broken yesterday. Box had come to pieces in coose- 
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quence of wet weather, and in bringing it back from the spring, afthough T 
had it carefully wrapp^ up, somehow it came to grief. Calm. Chiefs name 
Lulnki ; ^ve me pombe, and now he and his people assert that the river, the- 
linkc^a, goes out of the Lake. Lots of grass in it. Some faith is to be put in 
what they say, as they said it went into the Lualaba without my having made 
any mention of the latter, 1st. Eivers in front before Lukuga ; 2nd. Lohunda, 
Luamilie (Kaluka chief) ; then two or three points, and then Lukuga. Well, 
I feel jollier again now hearing that the river does go out. From the look of 
the Lake this seems to be the place for it. Bombay (wlio lias now been all 
round the Lake except the piece between this and Uvira), says all rivers he 
had seen come in, and from Kasenge to Uvira is an unbroken chain of 
mountains. Some men came over from the Pickle this morning ; they stopped 
because they were afraid, and also a lot said they were afraid after the wind 
went down yesterday. It is blowing hard again now, but I intend starting 
shortly, and leave the other boat to come on at night when there is no wind.^ 
I am all impatience to see the river. I tried hard to be good yesterday when I 
heard it came in, and remembered “ Thy will be done,” especially the last verse 
of the hymn. If the river proves passable it will open a line of water to 
Nyangwe ; and then if we find that the Lualaba goes into the Mwootan Zige, 
and Baker has a steamer there, we shall have water communication from 
there to all the Tanganyika countries. I think steamers of small draught 
towing lighters might come some way up the Rufigi, say 120 miles, and then 
a tramway to the south-east end of Tanganyika need only be 300 miles 
long; then by Lukuga to Lualaba, Bemba, Moero, &c. Or up the Nile to 
Albert and Victoria Nyanza, <fnd then Livingstone’s Lakes and Tanganyika* 
Here is a day wasted by the other boat not being up ; but I go on to-morrow 
morning, even if she don’t come. I have sent to tell them that if they 
are afraid to come by day they are to come by night, when there is no wind. 
I feel so on the tenterhooks of expectation about this river, that I cannot 
settle quietly down to anything. God grant that I may not be disappointed 1 
And if it is the case that it is an outlet, I shall take it as a sign, that at 
length Africa is to be regenerated, that the Almighty of His infinite good- 
nep has chosen me to be one of the instruments of His will : “ Let your 
voice go out into alt lands, and your sound unto the ends of the world.’^ 
l^e climate up here on the Lake is far better than that of India ; indeed, so is 
all the country except the coast belt and Unyanyembe, and even there it is- 
not so deadly as mdny parts of India. I believe in a great future of Africa if 
only the plague of needy adventurers and loafers be kept from her during the 
first years of her development. What a marvel the Nile is ! the link between 
the seat of the most ancient civilization of which we know and the last part of 
the habitable globe to he brought under the influence of modem civilization! 

I hope that the great work may be given to Christian England, and not left 
to the Mohammedan ruler of quasi-slaves. Findlay, althouoh he is correct 
m supposing the Tanganyika to be higher than Speke makes It out, as might 
have been supposed from the index error of his first-expedition thermometer, 
seems to have arrived at this from fatse data, and to draw wrong inferences in 
regard to the level of the Albert Nyanza, Gondokoro, &c. Speke made Kazeh 
practically the same height on both expeditions, and very likely his first 
observations of the height of the Victoria Nyanza were corrected by this- 
licight, which was supposed to have been obtained with the proper thermoroet^ 
which was broken. The index error obtained at Kew for Sir S. Baker’s ther- 
mometer may have arisen after the levels were taken, otherwise we should add 
1000 feet to Hazeh and Victoria Nyanza hy the same chain of reasoning as 
Mr. Findlay uses to raise the Tanganyika. Much more probably Gondokoro- 
is about 1300 feet and the Albert Njanza about 2000 fret, allowing for the 
rai>ids and falls on the Nile, is quite enough to give the curreiit of the river ; if 
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tte fall were very great the inundation of the Nile would take place much 
sooner than it docs, but it begins in March, and therefore the retardation of 
the floods is considerable, owing to the retardation from the gentle slope of the 
bed. Bains begin in 11° s. to 9° s. in about October, and two months are 
required to bring the country to its normal state ; say water increases suffi- 
ciently to enlarge river, then to reach Cairo, a distance of 3000 miles in 
latitude and nearly the same in longitude, after allowing 30 per cent, for 
winding of 3300, sixty days gives 55 miles per diem for flow of river, or 2J 
miles an hour, which is fully the rate of the current ; then the waters are 
increasing at Cairo till either the end of July or beginning of August, when 
they reach their highest point about two months after the rains here cease, 
and continue to fall until the inundation ceases, I think in October. I am 
writing now without book, but 1 think that the retardation of the inundation 
has never been sufficiently taken into account by the theorizers on the Nile 
sources. 

Zrd .- — Made sail at once to a slashing breeze freshening up from eastward j 
passed Eas Niongo. 

The wind good, but does not seem inclined to blow so hard as it has done 
the last two or three days. I have no doubt that these winds are from the 
south-east, having set in on the Mozambique, and will bring the dry weather,, 
losing their moisture in passing Ugogo, Eubeho, &c. 

7.30. E. Nguhha (or Lohunda). Burton talks of the exaggeration of the 
Arabs with regard to the sea. When I stand upon the poop my eye is at 
least 7 feet above the water, and many waves passed far above the horizon, I 
should say 12 feet from trough to ridge, ».e., a 6-feet wave is not uncommon 
when blowing hard and with a fair distance of open water. 

9.15. E. Lubisi. Low cliffs of a deep dull red ; seem soft, with several 
small landslips. The hills turn right back from Kasenge and the same to the 
south of US; Eas Mirrumbi was the end, and since then we have been 
running the land lower and lower and no high land appears behind, so I am in 
hopes, although they are mingled still with fears and doubts ; but all will be 
settled in an hour or so. 

11.10. Passed Eas Kampanda. 

11.40. Got into Lukuga. Well, first of all when we got in, the river seemed 
to be a myth again as regarded its leaving the Lake ; there certainly was a 
slight current setting in, but that might have been caused by the wind and 
sea outside, and a native who showed us where to camp said that in half a 
day it c.ame to a big hill and came to an end. When I said there was no big 
hill, he said that it only went a short way' into the country and was not a 
river at all, but a part of the Lake, and that I could go and see that what he 
said was true. This was disheartening ; but when the chief came to visit 
me all was altered. True the navigation is difficult, lots of tingy tingy and 
sindy ; but it is true that it goes into the Lualaba ; his people travel a month 
by it (I am not quite sure if on it) on their way to Nyangwe to trade, but no- 
Arab has ever been down it. It apparently falls into Lualaba above Nyangwi. 
At the last place also I was told that the river came out until the chief came. 

I expect they don’t want to have all the Wajiji and Arabs coming up here. 
If I had a glass of grog I’d drink it in honour of the discovery, but not having 
it, smoke a pipe instead. I think it ought to be called Eawlinson’s Lualaba 
following Livingstone’s nomenclature) after Sir H. Eawlinson, who waa 
President of the Eoyal Gec^raphical Society when I left, if he does not object 
Fancy Burton, Speke, Livingstone, Stanley, having all missed it ; it is only 
one day from Kasenge, and that a short one : the reason the Arabs have 
missed it, I expect, is from the reports of the people being so contradictoy 
that they have paid no attention to them. Well, if the Lualaba is the,Hile, 
it has the most extraordinary course of any river in the world. I determined 
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•wheu I leftUjiji not to be beat if 1 could help it. Ihc Kitan^ule 
MalaKatazi rising close to each other, and flowing contrary ways at fiist, to te 
after all in the old Nile is extraordinary. Findlay was right in his 
«amclnsion that the Tanganyika was one (though not the sonthemmost; ot the 
sources of the Nile, although his premises and chain of reasoning were wrong. 

Raining hard. No start down the river yet awhile on account ol the 

lain but I am in hopes that it will soon clear sufficiently to enable us to get on. 
The’ first place where I have seen any likeness to idols. Several ol the men 
wear round their necks a little figure, with a head carved and its hair done 
like theirs, and the rest a sort of cone with rings and two or three feet, and a 
hole through the neck for the string by which it is hung. It is medicine, so 
I cannot get one. The only other figure I have seen was the centre leg ol a 
stool at Mkasiwa’s, chief of Uoyanyembe. 

Went four or five miles down the river, three to five fathoms deep and oCXi 
to 600 yards wide, but we were stopped by grass ; however for small canoes a 
way can be cut. Chief went with us and promises all assistance in his power; 
talks of going down with me, &c., and will send his men to cut the road 
through the grass, and in fact is as civil as possible. He gave me a couple of 
fowls and some flour in return for my cloth ; brought three of his wives to 
look at me, to whom 1 gave some beads. There is a sort of bar across the 
entrance caused by the washing away of tlie shore outside. 

^th . — Got oflf 6.30. Bas Kohangi, 41°. I make the distance across the 
river at the beginning 1’5 mile, but most of this is closed by a grass-grown 
sandbank, leaving only a small entrance at the southern end, where there is 
a bar on which the surf breaks pretty heavily at times ; least water, how- 
ever, is 1 J fathom. Inside, 3, 4, and 5 fathoms are obtained. I got 3 fathoms 
close alongside the grass which barred our progress. I wanted the chief to 
<»mmence cutting a road at once through the grass, offering to leave beads to 
jiay the men ; but he said he couldn’t get men to work without pay, and that 
he had rather not have anything left, as his people would say, “ Oh, you take 
all these things from the white man, and only give us a little and make us 
work for it ; ” but that when I came myself 1 could pay the people who 
worked every day, and then they would understand. He said he would like to 
have a trade-road pass by his village, as now no one ever comes there, and they 
.can only get things by sending for them. Numerous wild date-palms down the 
river. After pulling an hour and half the breeze freshened up almost in our 
teeth, so I put into a convenient little inlet. This I find to be part of the other 
river, at least it is all swamp or marsh, or low flat plains, inside a long bank, 
with some small openings ; deep water in places, shoals, sandbanks, and long 
grass, &c., inside. I suppose the bank is formed of all the drift matter of the 
lake, which of course gravitates towards its outlet and, there not being a fair 
passage for it, forms the banks and morass. A fair instance of it has been 
going on during the 7 or 8 hours we have been in here ; a large quantity of 
driftwood has come in and worked atvay into the grass, without leaving any 
sign of its passage. I am sure where logs 20 or 30 feet long can go, ordinary 
canoes can go too, without an inordinate amount of labour. Got off again at 
3.45. This inlet in which we have been is only a little break in the bank, and 
the water works away through grass, &c., into the Lukuga. The Waguhha 
do their heads up very elaborately ; they divide their hair into four parts and 
strain it over pads, and then make the ends into four plaits, work in false hair 
when necss.sary. These plaits are disposed in a cross, and numerous skewers, 
&c., of polished iron are stuck in round the line where the hair b^ns; th^ 
who can get them wear a double row of cowries. They stick the knives they 
use for tattooing into their hair, and have polished iron strips put in, so as to form 
a crossed arch like in a royal crown, and wear little extinguisher-shaped oiM- • 
ments at the end of the plaits ; some have large flat-headed iron pins, others 
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iyory and shell-headed ones. The plaits are plastered with red earth and oil, 
so that they look quite smooth. On the whole it has a very pretty effect, hut 
it is a very dirty fashion. I heard from the chief that halfway to the 
Lualaba this river receives another, called the Liirnimbudgee. Some of the 
Wagiihha men do not do their hair so elaborately, but instead of plaits twist 
their hair into the form of four ram’s-horns, the one in front being turned 
backwards. 

5.3. Passed village of Masekovi. Many villages on the plain. Passed Has 
Eohangi. 8.10. k.n.b., Eas Matembwe, 19i miles. 9.45. Eas Kimnos, 
x. by E. i E. Clothing, grass-cloth, brought from Eua and Manyeina. 

6tA.— Got off at 6.10 to shift berth to Kasenge. Went in to (w.) where 
some Wanyema were supposed to be, but they had all started 3 or 4 months 
ago for Manyema. No one has come by from Ujiji since we left. 

Passed Kivisi Island. Camp 3.58, arrived 10.5, Mugwesi. 

I have just heard a most extraordinary story. I sent for the Wajiji guides 
to ask something, and they gravely informed me that the Rusigi, or Lusigi, 
and Lualaba are one liver 1 and that the Lualaba turns round so as to come 
into Tanganyika! They say they have known Wajiji who have been to 
Lualaba by Eusigi. One has been to Moero, hut he went through Marungu. 
Nothing of consequence all day. The only thing I find here is, that the 
number of islands is much greater than that given by Burton. 1 forget what 
Speke says, and have not bis book : he is correct in describing Kasenge as 
being bare of trees (it is, however, very fertile), whilst the others are well 
wooded. Kivisi (or as he has it, Kabizia) is one of the smaller islands. 

7<A.— Got off at 11.40. First of all the Wajiji wanted me to stop this 
morning to see how the day would turn out ; and then when, at 9 o’clock, I 
ordered the start, Bombay kept on saying ; “ See how the wind is ; you will 
have to come back when you get outside. You will not be able to go.” So 
that two hours were wasted. Going along well. Men pulling better than I 
have ever seen them yet. Got a nice little breeze to help us on our way. 
Got into camp just beyond Kabogo. Distance from Kivisi Island to Kabqgo 
24 miles. Very good work, as although we had a little wind to help us 
it did not last more than an hour. A lot of Wangnana (Syde ibn HalnI’s 
men) here, on their way to Manyema; no news at Ujiji ; the men I sent to 
Unyanyembe not back yet, and the loads (I had been obliged to leave 
them) not come up. 

8<A. — Off at 6.5. Soon got a breeze, which is carrying us along well. 
Camped at Kabongu at 11.45. Passed an Arab canoe going south. Heavy 
shower passed over from s.w. about 1.30. Got off again at 3.45. The men 
all wanting to get back to Ujiji ; we go on to Jumah Merikani’s to-night, and 
reach Kawele, I hope, in the middle of the day to-morrow. Well. Things fiwn 
Unyanyembe coine or not, I go on as soon as possible to follow the Luku^ 
The people at Ujiji are just thinking of making their start ; the people we 
met last night were the first of this season’s caravans. There were 4 boats 
when we came in and made 6 ; 1 from south about midnight, and 2 froia 
north about 2 a.m., making 9 in all. Got a little breeze again. I shan’t 
mind a few days of Ujiji fare and lodging, and the society of the Arabs tb«e 
is something of a change, although one’s conversation is rather limited. If I 
can only get people to work we ought to be off in a week or ten days, but the 
difficulty 18 to get a start out of a comfortable place, and every one with whom 
one has to do is so awfully dilatory. However, I shall avail myself to the 
full of Syde Mezrovi’s offers of assistance. I am greatly bothered by dishtmes^ 
on the part of Bombay, or wholesale theft amongst the men — I think the 
latter. We have used 4 fiasilah sami-sami, and 2 of blue matunda, beal^ 
opening a bale of gulabi and 1 of yellow matunda. The sami-sami atone 
•ought to have suffit^ for 100 men for the time we have been out, but I caa- 
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not find out the thieves. Bomhay says he only gave the posho* I ordered^ 
and that two men have always been in the boats to look after them. 1 know, 
however, that the boat has often been left without a soul in her. But I have 
had my own time always fully employed with mapping and Journal, and 1 have 
also b^n so lame that f have not been able to look after things as I could 
have wished. It is an awful bother, as it throws out all one’s calculations most 
dreadfully. I have at last got some good oil, and am doctoring my feet and 
legs, and trust the carholised oil will work wonders. I had 9 sores on one foot 
below the ankle. I must see about getting canoes. My Wajiji say one can 
get a canoe to carry 20 men and their loails for 20 doti. The men are 
showing me what they can do ; they pulled right up to Ujiji, a mile or two 
from Kawelh, arriving at 1.5 a.m., and the other boat at 4.30 a.m. 

9<h, 6 A.M. — Men all alive again this morning. We got off quick, and pulled 
into Kawelh all right. Here I have been gladdened with letters from home, 
although nearly a year old ; last date July 20th. A note from Murphy, who 
was at Mpanga Sanga on January 12th, but no letters from Dr. Kir^ and 
none from the Boyal Geographical Society ! Arab says afterwards he was 
speaking of the Rugumba, which comes into the Lake a little north of Lukuga. 
The Lukuga certainly had a distinct current out of the Lake. When I was- 
there I got the boat in a place out of the wind, and she swung round to the 
current quickly ; and bits of wood, &c., which I threw overboard, and timed 
to test the rate, gave IT to LS knots. Certainly there had been heavy 
breezes for some time up the Lake from the south, and when we were in there 
the wind, for part of the time, was blowing right up the river ; but I can’t 
believe in a wind-current setting back a river to that extent. 

lOfA, 7.15. — ^All hands, or nearly all, managed to get drunk yesterday; and 
now I have a complaint that they went into a woman’s house and took her 
pombe from her. Bilal, the younger, made himself particularly offensive 
outside my verandah. 

I hear the men I sent to Unyanyembe are about Uvinza with an Arab- 
caravan ; they were attacked by Mirambo’s men (or heard of them) on their 
way to Unyanyembe, and went round by Kowende, instead of taking tho 
direct route. I find my donkeys reduced to four during my absence, my 
riding donkey being amongst the defunct ones. I have rated Maigani an 
askari, as he is among the best men I have, hard-working, and I think honest,. 
and also has a good deal of sway among the men, which he usually uses for 
good. Bombay, when I sent for him this morning, sent to say he was Mck ; 

manage to get drunk on pombe 1 can’t make out. 

I have been having a long yam with all the Arabs who know these parts, 
Mohammed ibn Salih, Mohammed Bogharib, Syde Mezrovi, Abdallah ibn 
Habib, and Hassan ibn Bogharib. They all assert that the Lukuga does not 
go out of the Lake, and that it ends in a marsh. No river, according to them, 
leaves the Xiske ; but afterwards I took them over to the unvisited Lake,. 
Ugarowwa, as they now call it. I tried to get a map drawn of the directicm 
of the rivers, but they all seemed confused. From what I can make out they 
think it is the Congo, though where they get this idea from I don’t know. 
One man said he went due north (!) 55 marche.s, and came to where the water 
wa.s salt, and ships came from the sea, and white men lived, who traded much 
palm-oil, and had large houses. These statements look like the Congo, and west 
coast merchants, although the direction evidently is wrong. Fifty-five marches- 
may be called 500 miles -f 300 to Hyangwe = 800, gives about the distance 
of the Jellala Falls. I tried to get a map drawn amongst them, but north and 
south, east and west, and all distances were irretrievably lost in a couple of 
minutes. I don’t know what to make of it. The Lukuga is the outlet if 
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any ; it tastes the same as the Tanganyika, slightly salt (not salt, but pecu- 
liar), and not fresh, like the other rivers ; but the more I ask about it, the 
more contradictory do the answers become. I believe in what Bombay tells 
me, but every one else I cannot trust in anything. My servant is very intel- 
ligent, and knows English well, and is a first-rate interpreter ; but he never 
was in the interior before, and of course can give me no original information. 
I quite fancy that the Lukuga may not be the real outlet ; but where does it 
go ? where does all the water go ? the rain (falling now heavily), where does 
it go ? Above, the Lukuga may prove to be only a marsh, but I believe it will 
prove to be the Buama, or Luama, into which the Lukuga flows. I have been 
talking again about the unvisited lake to Abdallah ibn Habib and Syde 
Mezrovi, and palm-oil and cowries are mentioned as being amongst the trade 
articles, ivory, brass, wire, beads. Poor dear old Livingstone had got hold 
of the Congo after all. They tell me they don’t want to talk about it here, 
and that all that I have been told is a mistake, intended to mislead ; they 
see I do know something, and don’t want that something to be much. They 
say they will tell me all when on the road, but they are afraid of having too 
many people up there, and that already it is getting too crowded for them, 
and they don’t know where to make fresh openings; they know of the 
Egyptians, or, as they call them, Toorkis, to the north, and don’t want to 
clash with them. Hassan ibn Bogharib offered to take Livingstone where 
ships come from Nyangwe, for 1000 dollars, but he refused. It is enough to 
make the clearest mind puzzle-pated ; but English sailors don’t like to be 
beat They say I can get a large canoe near ISyangwe, and go all the way 
from there hy water. Journal up, thank goodness ! Maps and letters 
to-morrow. 

Of course here is another bother. Bombay and my servant don’t agree, 
and the latter wants to leave on account of it. Bombay is all very well, but 
not the “ Angel ” of Colonel Grant, or the “ Devil ” of Stanley. I have 
always found when I have given in to him, that I should have done far better 
to have done what I first intended. Bombay does not like to think that any 
one has my ear but himself. He is as jealous as the green-eyed monster itself. 
He ran down and slandered Issa, and now he has made accusations once or 
twice against Mohammed Mahi, which I have found to be false. However, I 
must put up with Bombay’s failings, for I should lose a lot of men if he 
went off. 

lltA . — I started from England firmly believing in the identity of the 
Lualaba and Congo, and at last converted poor Dillon to the same ideas ; but 
somehow, since the news of Livingstone’s death, it seemed a treachery to his 
memory to go for the Congo, and I became a firm Nileist, and am now a 
waverer. Beason says Congo, inclination says Nile ; although, if I prove the 
Lualaba to be the Congo, the Nile question is really solved — the Albert Kyanza 
receiving a network of streams, besides the Somerset, and emitting the Nile. 

I h^ now, although 1 could not get any information when here before my 
cruize, that the level of Lake Tanganyika may vary from 8 to 10 feet between 
the end of the rainy and 'end of dry season, and that the rivers become mneh 
diminished in size ; the rivers that come into the Lake, and are now 3 and 2 
fathoms deep, may then be forded in safety. 

I believe in the Lukuga still, but expect that in the dry season, or when the 
lAke is at its lowest level, very little water leaves by it. Arabs now say they 
toow Lukuga ; it joins Lualaba between Moero and Kamalondo, after Nyangwe. 
Lualaba is called Ugarowwa, big river, in places as wide as Tanganyika, full 
of islands, some large, having 500 and 600 j»en living on them. I hear the 
letters I have received here were taken OS' the body of a dead Buga Buga, who 
attacked an Arab caravan and who was shot. More confirmatory evidence 
about the Lukuga. The chief of Kasenge was at Syde Mezrovi’s just now when 
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1 went down there. He knows it well, and his account says, as above, that it 
goes into the Lnalaha above Kamalondo. The Arab who said he had crossed it, 
now says he was speaking of the Rugumba, which comes into the Lake a little 
north of it. Altogether I make, in my part of the Lake, ninety-six rivers 
coming in (besides torrents and springs), and one, the Lukuga, going out. 
Hard at work at map all day. Very heavy thunderstorm. 1 showed Syde 
Mezrovi my Snahili tales, and wasn’t let off under half-a-dozen. I had a large 
audience ; and from the amusement they seem to afford, I am afraid I have let 
myself in for an every day busine.ss. 

Xith. — Heavy rain during night. I hear that Mohammed ibn Suleiman, 
the Askari I sent to Unyanyembe, shot a Ruga, after two days’ fighting. I 
am afraid I shall have to give up my idea of cutting away the grass on the 
Lukuga, on account of the expense ; in some parts the floating sod is said to be 
6 feet thick, and that as fast as you cut away at the top it floats up from below 
and from underneath the adjoining grass. I don’t so much mind, as I should 
not have been able to get beyond Kamalondo on account of falls in the Lua- 
laba. I am going over as soon as possible to Kasenge, to leave my men there, 
and go on with a few to have another look, and then back to Kasenge and on 
to Nyangwe with Syde ibn Mezrovi and Abdallah ibn Habib. I ought to 
reach Nyangwe about the beginning of August, and if all reports are true, ought 
to be at the Jellala Palls about the end of October or beginning of November, 
perhaps sooner, if I get a canoe to go down the river in. Current of 3 knots and 

2 knots, pulling for six or seven hours a day, gives 30 miles a day ; say travel 
five days a week, gives 150 miles a week ; six weeks 900 miles, near about 
Jellala. Map up: letters written. 

IZih . — Very busy all day; made up a box to send home with Livingstone’s 
things. Beads diminishing at a fearful rate. I must see what I can do to get 
away as soon as fwssible ; I am only waiting for the men back from Unyan- 
yembe. Two solid hours this evening reading Suahili tales to the Arabs, who 
enjoy it thoroughly ; it does me good, though it is very tiring work, but it 
repays them somewhat for the kindness they have shown me, and I am there- 
fore glad to do it. 

XXth. — Trying to get things in trim for moving. Arabs holding a court of 
inquiry about a fight bt*tween two of them on their way from Unyanyembe 
here. Read Suahili to them in evening, 

X5th . — Some people, by way of amusement, or more likely to be able to 
steal in the confusion caused, set fire to Bilal’s house during the night, fiistening 
the door outside. The men who usually slept in the house were up here on 
guard. We have not been able to find out the offenders. Arab court still 
going on ; it was not a fight, but the son of Munya Heris ran a sword through 
the arm of a slave belonging to another man. Writing letters, netting informa- 
tion about beads for road. Beading Suahili in evening. 

Had a sale to-day of my Joko and big clothes; for common clothes 
I managed pretty fairly. Spare mosquito curtains and all went. I found, 
however, that to give my men some clothes, besides beads to some men going 
to the coast, and pay Wajiji foi; bringing back canoes from other side, I had to 
get more cloth (15 pieces of 9 dotis each, at 28 dollars a-piece); and, to pre- 
vent the certainty of starving, I got 20 frasilah of beads. I had to give 
50 dollars a frasilah — a large price — but it is a case of “ give it, or give up the 
work. If I had not been robbed, I should have been able to do very well; 
but theft and the non-arrival of the stores which I left behind, compel this; 
but when on the other side “ I shall bum my boats,” metaphorically speaking, 
and there will be no retreat or looking back. Bombay away all day, and 
came back drunk. 
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VIII . — Trade Routes hetween British Burmah and Western 
China. By J. Cokyton. 

{Read, March 22nd, 1875.] 

Ever since the opening of the Canal at Suez the question of a 
direct road from the Bay of Bengal to Western China has been 
receiving increased attention. The revolution achieved by 
the use of steam, now in general use in Eastern waters, has 
rendered us impatient of delay in travel ; the merchants of 
India and Indo-China declare their ports to be suitable emporia 
for China trade, and merchants at home listen willingly to any 
schemes by which the dangers of the China seas are to be eli- 
minated from their calculations. Although the subject in this 
form has but recently attracted the attention of the public at 
home, the Government of India has, for the last half century, 
omitted no opportunity of gaining an insight, through actual 
inspection by competent officers, into the disposition and re- 
sources of neighbouring States, and the facilities afforded by 
the formation of the country for the establishment of routes 
which should “tap” Western China. • 

In the absence of regular surveys of the country it is pro- 
posed to cross, we must still rely on history for our conviction 
that no ob^cles arising out of the physical conformation of the 
country exist. Eor five centuries, if we can credit the Chroni- 
cles of Ava, trade was maintained between Burmah and China 
by way of Bhamo, and enormous armies have from time to time 
svept, in their career of devastation, along the very tracks we 
are hoping to see traversed by caravans of traders. Our igno- 
rance of the physical character of the broad belt of country we 
are desirous of traversing is therefore of small moment, and our 
maps give us, no doubt with sufficient accuracy, the position of 
the leading mountains, rivers, and towns. It is our ignorance 
of the political status of the population we have to deal with 
that constitutes our real hindrance, and has hitherto caused the 
failure of our attempts. Those who know the care with which 
official returns are prepared by the Indian Government wUl 
understand how utter that ignorance is, when they learn that 
until l^t year the form containing the particulars of our 
political relations with neighbouring States was sent by the 
Eo^l Government in blank, for the simple reason that the 
biritish anthonties were unable to say who their neighbours 
were. article m the ‘ Times ’ of March 22nd, 1875, showing 
how, uimer one of the ablest administrators of our day, Sir 
Arthur Phayre, “ some 1000 square miles” were excluded from 
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British sovereignty “by some error” in a map compiled by 
officers of great Indian experience, will do more to suggest the 
origin and extent of this chaos in our geographical knowledge 
than anything I could say. 

Now it so happened that it was my duty for some years to 
speak with authority — I will not say with confidence — on tliis 
very subject of the geographical boundaries of States adjacent 
to British Burmah. In the Court of the Recorder of Moulmein, 
suits were continually before me involving rights to timber 
felled on the banks of the Salween, far above British jurisdic- 
tion. Each party claimed to have acquired his rights by pur- 
chase from the Forest Chief. Finding the difficulty in which 
I was left from all official recognition of neighbouring States 
embarrassing, I stated a case for the opinion of the High Court 
of Calcutta ; and the opinion of that Court was that I was 
bound to determine, as a fact, who was sovereign in the locality 
in which the timber had grown. The result of having to take 
judicial cognizance, for this purpose, of the petty skirmishes 
constantly occurring in the forest districts where the rudest 
state of society prevails, was, as may be supposed, occasionally 
absurd. In one case, a forest chief, to make his sovereignty 
(which I think I had declared established) the more unques- 
tionable, sent to Moulmein, and had a hand-stamp manufactured 
with his titular honours ; and this he was in the habit of affix- 
ing, after the fashion of a sign-manual, to documents evidencing 
the purchase of timber felled within his territory. As a rule, 
it would be difficult to define these petty sovereignties more 
exactly than by saying that the chiefs admit in every case some 
sort of allegiance either to China, Burmah, or Siam, and, as 
was evident from the careful records of the exploration on the 
Mekong in 1868, not unfrequently to more than one at the 
same time. 

There is one characteristic of the people inhabiting the belt 
of country we are considering, which tells either in favour of or 
against our scheme in precise proportion as the country is tran- 
quil or disturbed. I refer to their love of a wandering life, 
which makes of the Shan an admirable trader when law and 
order are prevalent, but a very unpleasant neighbour in cases 
where the country is unquiet. One of the great objects of our 
Government in Burmah has been to counteract this restless 
spirit; and in his last Report, the Chief Commissioner of 
British Burmah notices with satisfaction the fact that the hill- 
tribes of Northern Aracan had been undisturbed by the raids 
of trans-frontier tribes during the.year, and that the condition 
of the tribes within our territories had continued to improve, in 
consequence of the comparative quiet there existing. 
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“ Our relations with the tribes beyond our administrative 
frontier,” the Eeport says, “ improve year by j ear. The Koons, 
formerly the most troublesome tribe in our neighbourhood, are 
now engaged in friendly intercourse and trade with our people. 
Messengers arrive during J une frorh the Shindoos, who inhabit 
a tract of land considerably to the north of the Aracan tracts, 
and they express a desire to enter into friendly relations with 
the Superintendent. There is, in fact, every reason to think 
that the principles laid down three years ago for the adminis- 
tration of these hill-tracts are proving very successful in their 
practical results. Our own subjects are devoting themselves to 
agriculture, and they obtain a ready market for their tobacco, 
cotton, and garden produce, while we hold out every induce- 
ment to the tribes beyond our boundary to abandon their 
present restless life, and turn to trade and barter.”^ 

Mingled with the motley population of Shans, in the belt of 
country south-west of Yunan, is one element of which we may 
regard the increase in the neighbourhood of Bhamo and Man- 
dalay with great satisfaction. I refer to the Chinese, who, 
having left their country as emigrants from the Eastern ports, 
have gradually established themselves as coolies, cultivators, and 
traders along the coast of the 3Ialay Peninsula from Singapore 
to Bangoon, and so up the Irrawaddy to the very spot to which 
we are hoping their brethren will come overland to meet and 
trade with them. 

To the obstacles arising out of this political chaos existing out- 
side Western China, we may add the utter disruption of society 
within it, the consequence of Civil war. In 1855 the Province 
of Yunan rose in rebellion, and sustained its independence 
under a Mussulman governor until 1873. During the period 
of this rule, bands of marauders, under petty chiefs, devastated 
the country on the frontier, and hurried the few unfortunate 
traders that crossed their path to an extent which threatened 
to annihilate all trade. 

If Tali, the citadel capital of Western Yunnan, to which almost 
all the routes converge, be, as has been supposed, the Yachi of 
Marco Polo, the character and religious belief of its inhabitants 
have been for centuries in opposition to that of the rest of China. 
Writing in 1595, he describes them as a mixture of “ idolatrous 
.natives, Nestorian Christians, and Turks.” During the last few 
years of bultau Soliman’s independence. Tali was the centre and 
key of the rebel power. Soon after the outbreak of the rehel- 
hon, the Mussulman troops attempted to push their succei^es 
southwards, but met with a repulse from the Tsaubwa of Eiang- 
Wng, and retreated, laying waste the towns of Esmok and 
Yunnan Sen. For ten years the rebel power was confined to the 
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northern portion of Yunnan. It was at this time, fresh 

were being made to extend it southwards, and we our- 
selTes were prepared to believe that the rule was permanently 
established, that it suddenly collapsed. Mr. Margary, writing 
firom Talifoo, on the 18th December, announced his entry into 
that town, with the sanction of the authorities of Imperial 
China. “I am elated,” he writes, “at my success; I have 
opened Talifoo, and vanquished tlie dragon which guarded its 
gates.” In a former letter he had given a sad picture of the 
desolation produced by the long protracted war. 

We comejnow to the natural features of the countiy we are 
to cross. The plateau of Yunnan, which is between 5000 and 
6000 feet above the sea-level, is intersected by streams which, 
in their course, acquire the names of the Irrawaddy, the Sal- 
ween, the Menam, the Mekong, and the Sonkoi. To the north 
are the huge barriers of “ terrific snow-clad mountains ” (as they 
are termed by the only Englishman who has probably ever 
crossed them), which preclude all ordinary intercourse between 
China and Tibet. 

Having thus noticed the general condition of the country and 
the people we have to deal with, I will mention, in an order 
from west to east, the routes that have been attempted or pro- 
posed. These routes are very numerous, but may be divided 
into thirteen groups : — 

1. Cooper’s project for entering Tibet from the Brahma- 
putra. 

2. From Sudiya on the Brahmaputra to Bhamo. 

3. Eoute from Calcutta to Bhamo via Munipoor. 

4. Akyab route to Mandalay. 

5. The Irrawaddy route to Kangoon. 

6. Sprj'e’s route from Kangoon to Kiang Himg. 

7. Eoute through Tongoo to Eangoon by canal and rail. • 

8. Yarious routes starting from Moulmein. 

9. The valley of the Menam. 

10. The Mekong. 

11. The Sonkoi. 

12. The Sikiang. 

13. The attempts from Shangbae to march directly westward 
on Talifoo and Bhamo. 

First in this order we come upon the track of a very indefa- 
tigable labourer in the establishment of trade-routes. In 1870 
Mr. T. T. Cooper, who had been struck on a previous visit to 
Tibet with the opening that country offered to the tea-planters 
of Assam, determined to proceed by the way of the Brahma- 
putra to the southern borders of Tibet, at the extreme east of 
which he hoped to find means of turning south and getting 
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tlirough I'ali to Burmah. Passing up the Brahmaputra as far 
as Debroogurh, Mr. Cooper skirted the river among the Mishmee 
Hills until, prostrated by fever at Puna, he was compelled to 
retrace his steps and abandon his design. 

Other projects have been formed, and attempts actually 
made, to reach China from Assam by the more southerly routes 
from Sudiya, on the Brahmaputra. Those desirous of following 
in detail the steps taken by order of Government for this pur- 
pose, will find much that will interest them in a selection of 
papers regarding the ‘ Hill Tracts between Assam and Burmah,’ 
printed at the Bengal Secretariat Press in 1873. In the year 
1826, Messrs. Wilcox and Boulton, starting from Sudiya, passed 
along the valley of the Nam Lang to the town of MantcM, the 
head-waters of the Irrawaddy. They were unable to reach any 
point eastward of Mantchi, and though within 20 miles of the 
meridian at which the survey of the Jesuit missionaries of 
Yunnan had just terminated, were compelled by the jealous vigi- 
lance of the Burmese authorities to return without having been 
able to traverse the intermediate space. The subsequent re- 
searches of these officers, together with those of Captains Bedford 
and Newfville, have done much, however, to dispel the mist 
that had previously rested on that locality. 

The route said to be most in favour with tlie Calcutta mer- 
chants is that which it has been proposed to make in a direct 
line from Dacca through Sylhet and Munnipoor to Bhamo. Of 
all these routes having Calcutta for their base, we may safely 
say that they are premature, and can only be usefully sur- 
veyed when Bhamo, the point for which they all make, has 
become the end of a road which is clear of obstructions into 
China. 

The same remark applies to Chittagong, which, although 
favourably situated in other respects, has too little water to play 
an effective part as a terminal port. 

The pretensions of Akyab have been strongly urged, and the 
Society is indebted this evening to a public-spirited member of 
the mercantile community of that port for the map before it. 
Mr. J. O. Hay thus sums up, in a letter recently addressed to 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom, 
the advantages of his route— tliat the line from Akyab to 
Mandalay is the shortest ; that Akyab is the finest port in the 
Bay of Bengal ; that the line will pass through a country rich 
with coal and iron, and producing cotton, tobacco, tea, indigo, 
&c., in abundance. Admitting the excellence of the port, I 
fear that for the present, and until the route by way of Ran- 

f oon is brought into successful operation, the great range of the 
omadoung HtUs, the lowest pass of which is over 4000 feet in 
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lieight, will cause tlie' consideration and the claims of Akyab to 
be TO stponed. 

We come next to the Irrawaddy, with its ports of Bassein 
mid Bangoon. The adoption of either of these ports is a mere 
detail in the Bhamo scheme, and I shall consider it therefore 
■with reference to Bangoon. The route by the Irrawaddy fol- 
lows the course of that river from Bangoon to Bhamo, a dis- 
tance of between 600 and 700 miles, and passes thence by way 
of Manwyne and Momein, or Tengyechow, to Talifoo. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the last Administrative Beport, issued by 
the Local Government of Burmah, set out the reasons for which 
this route has been selected for its support. 

“ Since the suppression of the Panthay rebellion, the com- 
mercial intercourse between the province of Yunnan and Bhamo 
is steadily increasing, and the Chinese firms in Bangoon are 
establishing branches at the last-named mart. The Burmese 
Government seem inclined to run their steamers between Man- 
dalay and Bhamo ; and, indeed, from all sides it is apparent 
that this route, the traditional western entrance into China, is 
destined to develop far beyond its condition at any previous 
point in history. The Bangoon and Irrawaddy State Eailway, 
for the construction of which sanction has been accorded by her 
Majesty’s^ Secretary of State, comes most opportunely as the 
most fitting exhibition of the determination of Government 
fairly to take in hand the thorough establishment of rapid and 
direct communication between the coast and the great inland 
markets.” 

The town of Bhamo, which -serves as the starting-point of the 
route, is on the left bank of the Irrawaddy. If tradition is to 
be trusted, the place has before now been the scene of busy 
English trade. From inquiries on the spot, Mr. Bayfield was 
induced to consider there might be truth in the popular tradi- 
tion, which identifies an old ruin a d^’s march to the north-east 
with a factory established by the English somewhere in this 
neighbourhood, as early as the seventeenth century. 

This route, as far as Bhamo, may be said to be all that can 
be desired. The steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company 
make tiie journey from Bangoon in nine days and return in 
four. The difficulties of the route consist, as we have learned 
by experience, in the liability to attack by the tribes bordering 
on it between Bhamo and Momein. If Major Sladen, who had 
good opportunities of judging, is to be relied on, “ 130 miles of 
railway between Bhamo and M6mein would efiectually tap the' 
resources of Yunnan.” The direct distance between Bhamo and 
Mfimein is given at 122 miles, so that the railway spoken of, if 
feasible, could not be said to be one of uncommon deviation. 
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Beyond Momein we need hardly trouble ourselves with the 
question of communication, that town being connected with the 
principal towns of China by paved roads. 

The history of the two expeditions W'e have despatched by 
this route is well known. Major Sladen’s expedition in 1868 
was for a long time detained by the hostility of a Kachyen chief 
in Ponsee, a village 10 miles westward of Manwyne. In Man- 
wyne itself he was hospitably received, and was welcomed by 
the Mussulman Governor in Momein, at that time in rebellion 
against China. From that point he retraced his steps, and no 
further action was taken until the expedition of the present 
year, organised under Colonel Browne. The history of this 
expedition, after its starting, is at present but imperfectly 
known. It was attacked at Manwyne by Chinese and Kachyens. 
Mr. Margary, a member of it, was killed. The rest of the party 
returned immediately afterwards to Rangoon. 

The next route is that which leaves the Irrawaddy at Man- 
dalay, the present capital of Burmah Proper, and passing 
easterly along the valley of the Myit-nge, goes through Theebo 
and Theinnee to the Salween, which it crosses at Konglong, 
thence along the valley of the Nauting to Shunning and 
Taiifoo. It was by this route that Colonel Browne originally 
intended to have proceeded on his mission to Taiifoo. It is 
traversed by numbers of traders every year, and being further 
from the dreaded Kachyens, has the reputation of being safer 
than either of the routes north or south of it. The eastern 
bank of the Salween, through which this route runs, enjoyed 
during the existence of the Panthay kingdom an excellent 
reputation for order. A party of Panthays, who visited Moul- 
mein in 1870, enlarged much on the tranquillity of this route. 
One of them, in speaking to me of it, threw down his wallet, 
and said, “ There, I would leave it so in any part from Kiangma 
to Moungting.” 

Of the Sprye route, from Rangoon to Kiang Hung, no one 
who reads the records of the Mekong expedition can doubt that 
its terminal point in China is admirably selected. The 
obstacles offered by the character of the country are, however, 
very great. In his report to the Glasgow Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mr. Findlay, who has been a great traveller in Burmah, 
expresses himself as decidedly adverse to it on the score of 
difficulties of construction. “ I have seen,” he says, “ some- 
thing of the country through which this (viz., the r^way from 
Rangoon to Esmok) would have to pass, and can say, with full 
assurance, that a less promising field for railway enterprise it 
would be difficult to imagine. 

“ The line proposed would have to cross four great rivers, the 
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Sittang, the Salween, the Menam, and the Mekong, ot Great 
Cambodia, and no one can say how many tributary streams. 
Besides this, the valleys of these rivers are separated from each 
other by numerous ranges of hills, which, in some places, 
might be more properly called mountains — frequently remark- 
abfe for their steepness — covered with jungle to their summits, 
and utterly uninhabited, or, if at all, most sparingly so. 

“ I have no hesitation in saying, from what I have heard and 
seen of the country in question, that the scheme is in every 
point of view impracticable, even if the valleys were much more 
thickly inhabited than they are. I would further observe, that 
if a railway ever enters China from Burmah or Bengal, it will 
be by following, as far as possible, one of the valleys of the great 
rivers, and that it is in vain to think of doing so by repudiat- 
ing the facilities offered by these, and attempting to drive a 
raflway across them in spite of every natural difficulty and 
obstacle.” 

1 should pass over the Sittang altogether as a trade outlet, 
were it not for the measures now in contemplation by the Local 
Government to draw off the very considerable trade of Tongoo, 
on the north-east frontier of British Burmah, by a canal and 
railway to Bangoon. The river itself can never be utilised for 
our purpose, since, owing to the peculiar formation of the head 
of the Gulf of Martaban, it is subject to a tidal bore which 
renders the Sittang unappruacliable from the sea. The tidal 
creek, moreover, which connects the Pegu Eiver with the 
Sittang being open only at spring tide, the Shan trader at 
Tongoo, only 160 miles from Rangoon, finds himself as distant 
from his market as the Chinaman at Bhamo, which is 700 
miles from Rangoon. 

I come next to Moulmein on the Salween (or, as it is called 
in China, the Loo-kiang). This river, as you will see by the 
map, runs precisely in the direction of .the traffic we are desirous 
of attracting. If the river were navigable throughout, or if its 
deficiencies could be supplemented by canals, or if a railway 
could be run along its banks, the question of the best route 
from Tali to the sea would soon be decided. It is unfortunately 
navigable only for about 120 miles from the port of Amherst, 
where the navigation is interrupted by the falls of the Kyodan, 
the height of which is about 30 feet in the cold weather, the river 
rising to this level in the rains. Beyond this point but little 
of this river is known to Europeans. It is marked in the maps 
as full of rocks and rapids, but tliese obstacles have been put 
in mostly from hearsay and by conjecture, since, notwithstand- 
ing the despatch of several parties with a view to its explora- 
tion, the upper part of the Salween has not been visited by 
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any one competent to suiTey it. I have been assured by Ae 
natives from the neighbourhood of Mone, that it is navigable 
many days’ journey between that town and Dahgwinzeik. 
The' routes of the exploration parties of O’Riley, 1855-6 ; 
Barker, 1856-7 ; Watson, Sconce, and O’Riley, 1863-4 ; and 
Watson and Fedden, 1864-5, will be found on the map annexed 
to the papers relating to M'Leod and Richardson s famous 
missions, which I shall notice directly. 

The notice by the Local Government in its Report of the trade- 
route leading from the Siamese Provinces on the Upper Cam- 
bodia through the tributary State of Zimmay, to the Tenasserim 
division of British Burmah, runs thus “ Even from the lower 
provinces of China, produce finds its way by this route, and it 
is hoped that the commercial treaty lately entered into between 
the King of Siam and the Government of India, to develop 
and regulate the trade piassing through Zimmay, may be 
attended with good results.” 

I have spoken already of the well-established trade, which it 
is a matter of histoi-y was formerly carried on between China 
and the ports of Burmah. In the first years of our occupation of 
the eastern part of what is now British Burmah, it seemed as if all 
we are now hoping for uas actually made to our hands. Cara- 
vans of Chinese traders were at Zimmay, waiting only for an 
assurance of safe-conduct to visit our newly-acquired port. 
On our part, the authorities at Moulmein were using every 
exertion to procure, by diplomatic negotiations with Siam, the 
quiet of the district through which the traders had to pass. 

A writer in the ‘ Moulmein Advertiser ’ says : — “ We believe 
that one of the objects of the mission is to remove the obstacles 
which appear still to exist to the free passage of the Chinese 
overland caravans to Moulmein. This is indeed a most im- 
portant object, and one that should not be lost sight of. The 
failure of the attempt to reach Moulmein last year must have 
tended greatly to discourage all future, endeavours, and if, as 
is supposed, there exists a jealousy of this intercourse on the 

E art of the neighbouring Shan States, it can only be overcome 
y the presence of a British oflScer furnished with a royal order 
for a free and unmolested passage to the Chinese. We can 
scarcely expect, after what has happened, to see the Chinese 
down this season, but we trust all impediments will be removed 
from future journeys.” 

After stating that Dr. Richardson had been selected for the 
mission, the writer proceeds : — 

“ Dr. Richardson is so well known among the Shan States 
that we feel convinced, should he succeed in reaching them 
direct from the capital of Siam, furnished with orders for the 
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removal of all impediments to the journey of the Chinese, we 
aViftll have them here at the close of the next year in consider- 
able numbers, and it may be eventually that Moulmein will 
become an emporium for the export of tea. Captain M‘Leod 
found it extensively cultivated between Kiang-Tung and Kiang 
Hung, whence it is carried into the Chinese Provinces . . 

In the interesting ‘ Papers relating to the route of Captain 
W. C. M'Leod from Moulmein to the frontiers of China, and 
the route of Dr. Richardson on his fourth Mission to the Shan 
Provinces of Burmah,’ printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons, in 1869, we find records of journeys by the ofiicers of 
British Burmah, which, neither for extent nor importance of 
results, have been since ever equalled. 

“ I found,’' says Dr. Richardson, describing what he saw at 
Zimmay, in 1829, “ the caravan of Chinese traders consisting 
of 200 mules and horses. Three hundred more were said to be 
at Moimg-Nan, where cotton is abundant. They had arrived 
in the country a considerable time before me, and were pre- 
paring shortly to return home. I had a good deal of conversa- 
tion with two heads of caravans, who seemed to be intelligent,' 
enterprising characters. They said they had long entertained 
the idea of visiting Moulmein, and now that they were invited 
to do so, and were assured of protection, they would undoubtedly 
do so next season, the present one being too far advanced to 
allow of their increasing their distance from home. They 
requested that an interpreter should meet them at Zimmay J 
and from their repeated requests that he should he at Zimmay 
in November, in order to accompany them down, I feel con- 
vinced that this people will be at Moulmein before the end of 
the yeM.” 

The disposition of the chiefs through whose territory the 
caravans would have to pass. Dr. Richardson speaks of as most 
favourable. “I found,” he says, “no difficulty whatever in 
obtaining their consent to their passing through the country. 
No objection was ever hinted, nor have I reason to expect that 
any will hereafter arise.” 

As to the conditions under which, if we are successful, our 
first trade in this direction will probably be carried on, the 
remarks made by Richardson on the caravans he fell in with on 
this occasion have much interest for us. 

“ The imports by these caravans consist of copper and iron 
vessels, silk (raw and manufactured), stains, gold and silver 
thread and lace, musk, walnuts, carpets, and vermilion. They 
export from the Shan country, cotton, ivory, skins, and horns. 
From the information which I could collect, the caravans 
assembled at 3Ioung Koo, distant from Zimmay about two 
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months’ journey. Their goods are conveyed by mules, and they 
would appear to travel rapidly, as they asserted they would 
not be more than twelve days from Zimmay to Moulmein. 
They allow nothing to detain them on their journeys. If a 
man fall sick, or is disabled, he is left behind ; and if one dies, 
they do not even stop to bury him, but cover his body with a 
cloth, and continue their routef’ 

The most important of these official journeys, however, so far 
as our present purpose is concerned, was that of Captain 
M‘Leod, who, crossing the Thong-yeen in December, 1836, 
actually reached the frontier of China at Hiang Hung, on the 
western banks of the Mekong. Beyond this point all attempts 
to progress were unavailing. He was told, it he insisted upon 
going on, the subject must be referred to the King through the 
customary channels, and an answer might be expected in about 
a year. Though within five marches ol' China, Captain M‘Leod, 
knowing he would apply to the Court of Pekin in vain, deter- 
mined on returning to Moulmein, and left Kiang Hung on the 
2l8t March. His return was far more expeditiously performed 
than his journey outwards. He reached Kiang-tung on the 
31st, and found that orders had arrived from Mone, not to per- 
mit him to proceed until instructions had arrived from Ava. 
Quitting Kiang-tung on the 4th April, he arrived at Zimmay 
on the 19th. The authorities at Zimmay ultimately refused to 
permit our merchants to proceed by the road travelled by Cap- 
tain M'Leod ; for such was their hatred of the Burmese that 
they would hold no communication with them. The Chinese 
even, who were on terms of amity with both nations, found 
themselves compelled to travel on the eastern bank of the 
Mekong, over high mountains, where the territories of Kiang 
Hung adjoined those of Moung-Nan, one of the Shan States- 
tributary to Siam. 

From Zimmay, which he left on May 11th, M'Leod deviated 
from his former route, travelling seven days in a southerly 
direction, which brought him to within two stages of the towm 
of Labong, where he crossed the Mepiu, and, striking off to the 
westward, reached the Thong-yeen in live days, and Moulmein 
by six further stages. The road he took, though circuitoiis, ran 
generally over low hills, and was in every way preferable to the 
route by which he had gone up, villages from which supplies 
were procurable being met with every second or third day. 
M‘Le«>d describes the tribes, from the north of Zimmay to the 
frontier of China, as differing in their stages of civilization tmd 
in language, having no written character, no ideas of a Supreme^ 
Being. The moimtains he saw were all thickly wooded, and 
aboimded with wild animals and game of every sort 
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The extent of the trade that now actually exists between the 
seaports of British Burmah and the interior will, I think, sur- 
tuise those who are not acquainted with the subject by personal 
uspection. I was assured by Aga Syud, one of the leading 
native merchants of Moulmein, that the value of the piece- 
goods, with which our hardy visitors, the Shan pedlars, trudge 
b^k to their homes yearly, is not less than a lac (10,OOOZ.), 
while respectable Surattee merchants had assured me that it 
rarely falls below 30,000Z., or two-thirds our entire imports of 
this class. The amount varies, no doubt, within large limits. 
Under favourable conditions, that is to say, when tranquillity 
prevails upon our frontiers, it attains considerable dimensions, 
while disturbances have an equally powerful effect in the oppo- 
site direction. 

It is extremely difficult to obtain anything like trustworthy 
statistics with reference to the primitive trade thus carried on, 
the traders being apprehensive that if their profits were known 
to the Government, they would be subjected to taxation. ^ The 
number pf Shan residents, both in Rangoon and Moulmein, is 
very large, augmenting and decreasing in proportion to the 
tranquillity of the times. The numbers stood for Moulmein as 
high as 4859 in 1865. Owing to the troubled state of the 
adjacent territory of Karennee, it fell shortly after to 966. 

Thinking it might be of interest, I have brought with me 
some silk and copper, which were brought into Moulmein, some 
four years ago, by a party of twenty-eight men, who bad jour- 
neyed thither for a period of ninety days. I sent some of the 
silk to Calcutta, and mentioned the price at which it had been 
sold in the Moulmein bazaar. The quality was unknown in the 
Calcutta market, but the price was said to be very low. I may 
mention as giving some key to the question of price, that the 
piece of copper before you, which is I believe of greater intrinsic 
value, was the exchange among these primitive people for an 
anna (1 Jd.). The hardy habits of the party of traders I am 
speaking of, were such as, even in a country where great sim- 
plicity of life prevails, to excite surprise. They slept during 
their stay with us in the open air, their large, pear-shaped 
baskets stacked round in a circle, after the style in which, as 
they informed us, they bivouacked nightly during their long 
wanderings. One of the officers of the British India Steamer^ 
who accompanied me to visit them, said he felt confident from 
their general appearance that they were natives of Tonquin, 
and this opinion was subsequently confirmed to me at home by 
Mr. Cooper, who said he was familiar with the kind of silk they 
brought. As I was known to take much interest in such mat- 
ters, the arrival of Shan traders that had come from extraor- 
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dinary distances was usually announced to me by the Burmese ; 
when possible I paid the people a yisit, and endeavoured to get 
what information I could from them as to their routes. On the 
occasion of the traders I am speaking of coming in, I was called 
to see “ Chopstick Shans,” and found that half of them disposed 
of their food in this fashion, and the other in the manner usual 
with Burmese. On inquiry, it turned out that the little com- 
pany was composed of two parties, who had come from different 
quarters, and met at about a month’s march distant from Moul- 
mein. Their routes are shown on a map made by themselves, 
which I have brought with me this evening. 

Speaking of this and other similar maps, I am reminded of a 
peculiarity of the Shans which has not, I think, hitherto received 
attention. It is their almost instinctive recognition of time, 
direction, and distance — the result, no doubt, of a wandering 
life. The maps exhibited, and which I have much pleasure in 
presenting to this Society, have almost all been drawn by these 
pedlars themselves, usually in the verandah of my own house, the 
only assistance they received being that of the interpreters and 
lookers-on of their own parties. Those on tracing-cloth are copies 
kindly made for me by the Surveyor-General of India, Colonel 
Thuillier, in return for the originals, which, together with a set 
of valuable and elaborate maps which Mr. MacCall, of Todd 
Findlay’s, was good enough to give me soon after my arrival in 
Moulmein, I had presented to the Government of India. 

As an instance of the great distance traversed by Shan 
traders, I may mention the party of 54 men who were visiting 
Moulmein at the time that the late Viceroy, Lord Mayo, was 
making his tour of inspection in 1872. fes Lordship spent 
nearly an hour before embarking in examining these men, who 
proved to be Panthays, who, starting from Maingshai in China, 
had reached Moulmein after a journey of 100 days, by way of 
Thein-nee, Tongoo, and Martaban. They had traded in silk 
and gold-thread to Thein-nee, where they bought 100 horses, 
which they brought on to Moulmein for sale. They . had, 
a^ording to their account, passed through towns of considerable 
size. One great step will nave been taken for the security of 
the traders, and the accommodation of the trade by this route, 
when we have bridged the Attaian. The scheme has often 
been contemplated ; and the bridge proposed, as you may see 
from the accompanying map, is of very modest dimensions. 

The next route in order, as we move eastward, is that of the 
Menam, Tliis river is exceedingly difficult of navigation ; and 
Bangkok, the capital of Siam, its port, has not water enough to 
satisfy the conditions of a great oversea trade. I shall not stay, 
therefore, to consider the prospects of this route, but content 
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mysdf recording the fact that on the 4th January, 18/3, 
a treaty was concluded between the Government of Siam and 
the Government of India for the protection of life and property 
•mthin the State of the Chief of Zimmay, through which the 
traffic of Moulmein from China has to pass. The treaty 
provides for the repression and punishment of robbers and 

marauders. . . 

The route next in order eastward — a very promising one, it 
we judge of it by the map — is that of the Lan San Kiang, or 
Mekong. The merits of this route were recently tested by an 
expedition, the most memorable and instructive in the annals 
of exploration. The exploring party, headed by De Lagree, the 
commander of a French gunboat, left Saigon in June, 1866, 
and after a visit to Pnom-peng, the new capital of Cambodia, 
began their arduous journey towards China. On the second 
day after leaving Pnom-peng the navigation became imprac- 
ticable for the gunboat, and the party had to proceed in canoes. 
Had the object of this expedition been only to test the naviga- 
bility of the river, it might have ended its labours here, for the 
river was full of rocks, dangerous even for canoes. They per- 
severed, however, with the greatest gallantry. Days and weeks 
I went by, and they continued their slow and perilous passage. 
Provisions began to fail. Several of the party were ill. The 
guards became mutinous, and, in addition to all this, the floods, 
against which they had to struggle, were at times so violent 
that the boatmen found no other means of progress possible 
except that of clinging to the bank and pulling themselves 
along by the trees and bushes. “ Our hold on the bank once 
lost,” says De Came, “ the boat would be swept away by the 
current like a straw.” 

The observations of the writer of the interesting narrative of 
this exploration are so valuable with reference to the very points 
we are desirous of determining, that I regret to be unable to 
give even the shortest summary of them. They include care- 
fiil notes of the degrees by which the language, character, and 
political proclivities varied as they went on, until at Ham-gu 
they arrive at veritable China, find well-constructed bridges, 
and see women with crampled toes. Before they reached that 
spot they had terrible sufi’erings to encounter, and at times 
must have almost despaired of their undertaking. At Bass^ 
M. de Came compares the relations of the potentate of that dis- 
trict with Bangkok to those of the Shan States of Burmah with 
Mandalay, and comes to the conclusion that the real politics of 
“ the King,” as he is called, is to profess allegiance to Siam, and 
do exactly as he pleases ; a description which would suit, more 
or less accurately, a vast number out of the innumerable tribes 
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scattered over this unknown country. The work is written 
with patriotic fervour, and i-ecords the dismay that came over 
the party when, wearied with a long day’s work, they heard 
near Vien-Chan that before them was another exploring party, 
and that an English.one. The next report announces the party 
as coming down the river, and the wearied Frenchmen prepare 
a hospitable welcome. When the “ English flotilla ” heaves in 
sight, they find that their laurels are in no danger. It turns 
out to be the equipage of a Batavo-Dutchman, land-surveyor 
and architect to his Majesty the King of Siam. Above Paklay, 
in 18’ N. lat, the party passed over the boundary of old Dutch 
explorations, and found themselves literally in terra incognita. 
The rivmr at this spot, M. de Came says, takes a bend for nearly 
200 miles due west, a direction altogetlier contrary to that re- 
presented on the best maps. At Luang Prabang they discharged 
the pious office of erecting a monument over the remains of the 
famous and much lamented traveller Henri Mouhot. 

Shortly after leaving Luang Prabang the party had an oppor- 
tunity of settling a point on which geographers had disagreed. 
The Menam and the Mekong, namely, were known to approach 
each other very closely in this region, and it was supposed that 
they actually coalesced. A point of observation was soon 
attained from which it was seen that where they were nearest 
they were separated by a lofty mountain-range, on which a 
small crater of a volcano was active. At Kiang-timg the lan- 
guage had undergone a change, but the Laotian interpreter was 
still able to perform his functions. At a later stage the party 
had to depend for their communication with the authorities on 
the written character of the country, with which these Annamite 
attendants were familiar. This mention of written character 
reminds me of a circumstance that occurred when, in 1870, a 

e of Panthays were paying a visit to us at Moulmein. 

j asked to write their names, some of them wrote them in 
Chinese and some in Burmese characters, using the latter not 
for the same sounds as they represent in Burmah — in fact, with 
so little resemblance to them as to induce me to believe that 
they had adopted them arbitrarily. Besides language and 
ph;psical conformation, there were other than outward signs by 
which the party were able to gauge the extent of Burmese in- 
fluence in these regions. At Luang Prabang the travellers 
noticed the prevalence of the Burmese habit of tattooing from 
the waist downwards — a practice which procured for the in- 
habitants of this province from the old Dutch geographers the 
title of “ black-bellied Laos.” 

At Paleo M. de Lagrde was “ invited ” by a letter from the 
Tsaubwa to continue his journey through Euang-tung. Neglect- 

f o 
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ing this invitation, which was intended as a command, M. de 
Lagi^ '^ssed on to'Siemlllp, in the State of Muang-Yu, and 
here difficulties thickened on him. The rains were at their 
height, and carriage transport was not to be had except at most 
inordinate rates. The party, however, gallantly struggled on, 
though each member of it was weakened by fever, dizzy with 
copious doses of quinine, and faint by the constant bleeding by 
the leeches, which form so terrible a scourge in Indo-China, 
Shoeless and ragged, the party arrived at last, across muddy 
plains and raging torrents, at Siemlap. 

At Muang-yong M. de Lagree experienced the consequences 
of havi^ refused the “invitation” of the Tsaubwa of Kiang- 
tung. The governor of Muang-yong declared it impossible that 
persons guilty of such Ul-breeding could be allowed to pass, and 
M. de Lagree had to retrace his steps to Kiang-tung, leaving 
his party at Muang-yong. His reception by the Tsaubwa was 
polite and courteous. No further obstacles were interposed to 
the continuance of his journey, and the whole party re-assem- 
hled at Muang-yong. Here they were provided with boats, in. 
which they cqutinued their journey down the Namloi. Crossing 
a range ot hiUs into the valley of the Nam-ga, they tl^en came 
next to the town of Muang-long, in the Kiang Hung State. The 
party were congratulating themselves on their improved pros- 
pects, when a letter arrived from Kiang Hung with orders that, 
if the Europeans arrived, they were to return at once by the 
way they had come. For this unexpected and apparently 
arbitrary interruption to their progress it turned out that they 
were indebted to an excess of zeal for their safety on the part of 
their own countryman, the Yicar Apostolic of Yunnan.- Thinking 
rt highly dangerous for them to prosecute their journey, that 
ranctionary had addressed a letter to the Viceroy of Yunnan, and 
induced that official to send a similar letter to Kiang Hung, 
and this had been construed by the latter as a prohibition to 
the party to enter China. The mistake having been explained, 
the Mekong was crossed for the last time 1200 miles from its 
mouth ; and the precipitous hills which separate the plains of 
Yunnan from the river having been surmounted, the party found 
themselves, on the 13th of October, 1867, sixteen months after 
^ey had left Saigon, in sight of the long-looked-for Esmok in 
Yunnan. The suburbs were in ruins, the result of the civil war 
then raging. F rom the accounts which he received here of the 
state of Upper Yunnan, M. de Lagree judged further advance in 
the basin of the Mekong (here called the Kiu-lung Kiangi or 
“ Eiyer of the Nine Dragons ”) impracticable. The condition 
of his party was now almost desperate. Their exchequer was 
all but empty. They were shoeless and in rags, and the health 
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of all seriously impaired by the privations they had undergone. 
They had no interpreter, and had to communicate with the 
authorities through their Annamite attendants, who still under- 
stood the written characters though not the language of the 
country. On leaving the hasin of the Mekong the expedition 
directed its steps towards the Sonkoi, which it struck at the 
town of Yueng-kiang. Here better days awaited them. Through 
Southern Yunnan the passport of Prince Kung insured for them 
everywhere a hospitable reception, and guards and carriage 
were placed without payment at their disposal. The country 
is described as fully meriting all the eulogies it has received, 
and the weary wayfarers declared the scenery reminded them 
of Provence. The cultivation was everywhere admirable ; 
while pine-forests, and mines of salt, coal, iron, and other metals, 
gave everywhere tokens of national wealth. 

For upwards of a month M. de Lagree traversed the southern 
portion of Yunnan, visiting the large cities on his way to the 
provincial capital, Yunuan-Sen. The officials everywhere received 
the party courteously, and the worst they had to suffer was 
from the intense and inconvenient curiosity of the populace as 
to the habits and customs of the “ foreign devils,” who were 
now for the first time seen in Yunnan in their national costume. 
At Yimnan-Sen the party was sumptuously lodged and enter- 
tained, and here they had the pleasure of meeting with their 
own countrymen in the persons of French Jesuit Missionaries 
of Y^unnan. The Governor violently opposed M. de Lagrfe’s 
project of visiting Talifoo before embarking on the Yangtse for 
bhanghai. He could not believe that any one could wish to 
visit the head-quarters of rebellion without being in league 
with the rebels. The address of M. de Lagree triumphed at 
iMt over this opposition, and, furnished with a letter from the 
Grand Mufti of Yunnan-Sen to the Sultan of Talifoo, the party 
started once more on their adventurous journey. The route it 
was thought best to adopt was a somewhat circuitous one through 
toe southern part of Sze-chuen. They would thus approach 
iahfoo through a tract which, by the common consent of toe 
rebels and Imperialists, had been left neutral ground, in order 
that the commerce of the Yangtze-kiang should not be inter- 
rvmted. The party at length reached the valley of the Yangtze, 
where they were hospitebly received at Tong-chuen. Here 
fiL de L^ree became so ill as to be unable to proceed. Lctaving 
one of the doctors with him, the rest of the officers, viz. Messrs. 
Garmer, Delaporte, Thorel, and De Came, started on the ^th 
January, 1868, for Talifoo. Their way was through Hweh', 
from which town they advanced boldly into the rebel States 
under the guidance of a Chinese Catholic priest, Pere Lu, who 
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ccmvased with them in Latin, but a Latin, as De Cam6 cannot 
help saying (a fadre frdmir), “enongh to m^e your 
creep.” The ban^ of robbers against whom they had been 
warn^ were not to be seen. At every place where Mussulman 
authority prevailed the letter of the Grand Mufti of T unnan-ben 
procured them a cordial reception. At Pien-ho, theft process 
was ftirther assisted by another Chinese Catholic pnest, who^ 
Latin is declared to have been “ absolutely unintelligibto. In 
the same neighbourhood, however, they found a third (a French)' 
Catholic priest who was most useful to them. Father Leguu- 
cher had been living in complete retirement, concealing his 
whereabouts as much as possible from the Mussulman authori- 
ties, whom he described as sanguinary and cruel tyrants, who, 
during the last ten years, had reduced the population of Yunnan 
by one-half. At the sight of his countrymen he courageously 
resolved to emerge from his retreat and accompany them to- 
Tali as theft interpreter. The party had now to lament the 
absence of their politic leader, whose admirable tact and savoir 
faire had carried them safely through so many perils. An un- 
fortunate fracas in the streets of Talifoo brought their stay to an 
end. They had to retrace their steps to Hweli-chouen without 
exploring the city or the magnificent valley on which it is 
situated. To the French, therefore, belong the honours of 
having been the first to reach the goal we have all along been 


aiming at. 

Tiie expedition returning to Tong-chuen found that their gal- 
lant leader had succumbed to a disorder produced by the toils and 
exposure he had undergone in the course of his long and painful 
journey, and the party descending the Yangtze-kiang, arrived 
with his remains, after an absence of two years, at Saigon. 

The merits of the Sonkoi, which forms the next route, had, 
as we have seen, attracted the attention of De Lagree on bis 
journey of exploration of the Mekong, and it is to this river 
that the French have since the date of that exploration been 
chiefly directing their attention. M. de Came speaks of the 
capabilities of this river-route in the highest terms. The Civil war 
in Yunnan, he says, “ has in effect obstnicted the ancient channel 
through ivhich the products of Yunnan flowed into the valley of 
the Irrawaddy, and opposes new obstacles to the re-o^ning of 
that road between China and India which is being sou^t for by 
the English with more obstinacy than good fortune. When 
one reflects that what is now required is to direct towards a 
French possession the products of that vast region, which, 
without including northern Laos, embraces four of the rich^ 
provinces of China, and to open out to us markets where the 
consumers are counted by millions, it must be admitted that a 
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war of conquest and the opening of Tonqnin is a necessary result 
of our establishing ourselves in the six provinces of Lower 
Cochin China.” 

The remarks of M. de Came are endorsed in a very admirable 
article contributed by another traveller, Herr von Richthofen, 
to ‘The Geographical Magazine’ of January, 1874. In an 
admirably concise and lucid rename of the whole question of 
trade-routes into South-Western China, that gentleman decides 
unhesitatingly in favour of the Sonkoi, with Mang-hau as the 
depot on its head-waters. 

On the 25th of October, 1872, the expedition of the Sonkoi 
started from Hong Kong under the command of M. Dupuis, a 
merchant of Hankow, and M. Millot, a merchant of Shanghai. 
It consisted of two French gunboats and a steam launch, freighted 
by the Titai Mah of Yunnan with the materials of war. The 
expedition arrived off the mouth of the Sonkoi on the 9th of 
November, and moved up the river to Kecho or Hannoi, the 
capital of Tonquin, where it arrived on the 22nd of December, 
1872. Tonquin was found to be in a state of political con- 
fusion, for the settlement of which M. Dupuis’ good offices were 

{ »ut in requisition, and peace eventually restored. M. Dupuis 
eft Hannoi on the 18th of January, and reached Lao Kai, the 
last city in Toncjuin, on the 20th of February. The Hong 
Kong papers, which reported the progress of the expedition, 
state that during the whole time the expedition was in Tonquin 
the Europeans experienced the best reception from the popu- 
lation, “ who have the greatest desire to see the foreigners 
arrive to open their country and relieve them from the oppres- 
sion ” of the mandarins, who are regarded “ with the bitterest 
contempt, and the deepest hatred.” 

Eastward again of all these routes is that by the valley of the 
Sikiang, with its seaport of Canton. This, as a saving of time 
or avoidance of perilous navigation, we need hardly consider. 

With Shanghai we close the list of the ports of South- 
Eastern Asia in any way suited for the reception of the produce 
of South-Western China. From this busy centre of commerce 
the attempts have not been few to ascend the Yang-tze in its 
upper branches, and add to our knowledge of the country in 
that direction. I have time only to speak of two. Of him 
that has done the most, who has actually performed the feat, 
whde others were nerving themselves for the attempt or reco- 
vering from the discouragement of failure, I say the least. Mr. 
Margary, attended only by his servants, left Shanghai last 
September and reached Bbamo in January of the present year. 
I will not attempt the panegyric or the lament of this accom- 
plished traveller, in whom tenacity of purpose seems to have 
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been'SO bappSy blended vHb affability of manners as to con- 
ciliate a notorionsly suspicions and jealous population, and 
render his journey (with exceptions that only gave the zest of 
variety to his enjoyment — to use his own words) — a “ triumphal 
progress.” I have read in the papers many eloquent tributes 
to the memory of Mr. Margary ; but I hardly know whether 
any have impressed me as conveying the sentiment w'C' should 
entertain on such an occasion as forcibly as the simple remark 
of the Secretary of this Society, Mr. Major, when I informed 
him of the sad occurrence, “ He has left us a noble legacy in 
his example.” 

The last traveller I shall mention is the gentleman whose 
exertions at the opposite point of the compass first engaged 
our attention, Mr. T. T. Cooper. Leaving Shanghai in 1868, 
Mr. Cooper on arriving at Ching-tu, the capital of Sze-chuen, 
a^iumed the native dress for the purpose of avoiding observa- 
tion, and struck into the only route now in use out of the three 
formerly travelled from China into Mongolia, terminating at 
Lhassa, the capital of Tibet. His course was by way of Ta- 
tsian-loo and Batang Atensee and Weeseefoo. At the latter 
place he was imprisoned, and on his release returned to Shanghai, 
whence he started for Calcutta on his tour I have already 
described. 

While at Ta-tsian-loo, Mr. Cooper, writing to the editor of 
the 'Nqrtli China Daily News,’ thus expressed himself as to the 
project in which Bhamo is considered the natural outlet for trade 
from the districts of the Upper Yang-tze. “ The present 
tode, he^ observes, “ between Chunking and Yunnan and 
Kweichau is only temporary on account of the closure of the 
Bhamo and Tali route, and as sure as this route is opened so 
smely will Burmah take to herself the trade of these two pro- 
vinces; and if, as is probable, British merchants establish 
themselves at Ava, a rivalship for the trade of Sze-chuen be- 
tween China and Burmah seems almost certain, the result 
telling probably in favour of the latter both in exports and 
imports. Trade by this route has flourished before without 
European enterprise, and as soon as it is re-opened the trade 
be^een Hankow and Chunking will be lessened one-third.” 

One can hardly conclude the subject without noticing, in a 
few words, the grandest of all the schemes for a direct route, 
viz., railroads such as Sir Macdonald Stephenson and others have 
proposed, either directly across Yunnan by Talifoo, or following 
the route proposed to himself by Captain Blakiston in his gallant 
attempt to reach Tibet in 1860, viz., by leaving the Yang- 
tze at the point at which it ceases to be navigable, and taking 
a course as nearly west as the nature of the country would 
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admit of, by Likiang in Northern Yunnan to Sudiya on the 
Brahmaputra. The missionaries report a very superior coal- 
formation as covering in little disturbed positions the northern 
half of Yunnan, and spreading probably through the extent of 
the plateau of that province to its southei-n descent on the 
Sonkoi, on which M. Dupuis has reported the discovery of coal. 

I have now stated, to the best of my ability, the nature of 
the various routes, the incidents connected with their explora- 
tion, and the various opinions entertained of their merits. I 
shall be happy if the observations I have made have simplified 
the subject for those who are interested in geographical inquiry,- 
and happier still, if they should be the means of inducing men 
of influence to visit Burmah. If any should find themselves so 
disposed, I would recommend them to visit the provinces in 
November and keep a watch on the Attaran. It will need 
only a morning’s drive from Jloulmein town to bring them face 
to face at the ferry of Nyoung-ben-zeik with troops of hardy 
Shan pedlars by whom Kong-long, Shunning, Kiengma, 
Moungting, and Tali, have in all probability been visited within 
the year. Seeing them, it is difficult not to look forward hope- 
fully to the time when the petty rill of commerce now filtering 
through every obstacle that a disorganised and lawless country 
can present, will by the restoration of order swell into a broad 
stream of international trade. 

As will be readily nnderstood, the task of coiqpressing within 
the limits of a short paper a subject so widespreading as trade- 
routes from Western China has been no easy one, and I would 
ask indulgence on this ground for the necessary incompleteness 
of the paper I have written on it. 


IX . — Journal of the Western Australian Exploring Expedition 
through the Centre of Australia, from Champion Bay to the 
Overland Telegraph Line between Adelaide and Port Dartoin. 
By John Forrest, f.r.g.s.* 

[Bead, April 12th and June 28th, 1875.] 

Before commencing my Report I will give a brief acconnt <rf 
the reason* that induced the Government of Western Australia 
to undertake this Expedition ; and with that view I insert the 


* This narratire is the same as that of Mr. Forrest’s Beprnt to the Hon.. Mal- 
colm Fraser, Commissioner of Crown Lands, with the exceptkm of tcMne altera- 
tions and omissions made hy llr. Frorest himself, in order to it for the 
‘ Journal.’ 
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£ollo«iDg letter, addressed by me for the mfomation of His 
Excellmicy Governor Weld, together with His Excellency s 
minute on my proposition. 


,, g “Western Australia, Perth, July 1872. 

“I have the honour to lay before you, for the consideration of His 
Exodlency the Governor, a project I have in view for the further exploration 
of Western Australia. 

“ My wish is to undertake an Expedition, to start early next year trom 
Champion Bay, follow the Murchison to its source, and then continue in an 
east and e.n.e. direction to the Telegraph Line, now nearly completed betwen 
Adelaide and Port Darwin ; after this we would either proceed north to Port 
Darwin or south to Adelaide. _ 

“ The party would consist of four white and two black men, with twenty 
horses; well armed and provisioned for at lea.st six months. The total cost of 
the Expedition would be about 6001., of which sum I hope to be able to raise 
by subscriptions about 200Z. The horses wiU be furnished by the settlers, 
many having already been promised me. 

“ The geographical results of such an Expedition would, necessarily, be very 
great ; it would be the finishing stroke of Australian discovery ; would be sure 
to open up new pastoral country; and, if we are to place any weight in the 
opinions of geographers (among whom I may mention the Eev. Tenisoii 
Woods), the existence of a large river rnrming inland from the watershed of 
the Murchison is nearly certain. 

“ Beferrlng to the map of Australia you will observe that the proposed route 
is a very gigantic, hazardous, and long one ; but, after careful consideration, I 
have every confidence that, should I be allowed to undertake it, there are 
reasonable hopes of my being able to succeed. 

“ Minor details are purposely omitted ; but should His Excellency favour- 
ably entertain this proposition, I will be too glad, as far as I am able, to give 
further information on the subject. 

“ Trusting you will be able to concur in the foregoing suggestions, 

“ I have, &c., 

“ JoHK Fobbest. 

“ To the Hon. Malcolm Fkaseb, 

Commissioner of Crown Lands.” 


Memorandum of His Excellency the Governor. 

“ July 20th, 1872. 

“ Mr. J. Forrest, in a most public spirited manner, proposes to embark in an 
undertaking, the dangers of which, though not by any means inconsiderable, 
would be outweighed by the advantages which might accrue to this colony, 
and which would certainly result in a great extension of our geographical 
knowledge ; should he succeed in this journey, his name will fitly go down to 
posterity as that of the man who solved the last remaining problem in the 
Australian continent ; and, whatever may come after him, he will have been 
the last (and certainly, when the means at his disposal and the difficulties of 
the undertaking are considered, by no means the least) of the gibat Australian 
explorers. _ 

“ The honour to be gained by him, and most of the advantages, will ulti- 
mately fall to this colony, which is his birthplace ; and, for my own part, I 
shall be very proud that such a de.sign should be carried out during my 
of office. 1 wish that the means of the colony were sufficient to warrant the 
Government in proposing to defray the entire cost of the Expedition, and 1 
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think it would be a disgrace to the colony if it did not at least afford some aid 
from public funds. 

“ These papers will be laid before the Legislature, and the Government will 
support a vote in aid should the Legislature concur. 

“ Fred. A. Weld.” 

The subject was brought before the Legislative Council by 
His Excellency, and resulted in a sum of 400Z. being voted 
towards the Expedition. 

Soon after this, three Expeditions from South Australia left 
the Telegraph Line, with nearly the same object in view ; and, 
as they were first in the field, it was decided to postpone our 
Expedition till March, 1874, in order, as His Excellency 
Governor Weld wisely said, that we should not be running a 
race with the South Australians, but rather wait and benefit by 
their discoveries. 

Only one of the three Expeditions, viz., that commanded by 
Major Warburton, succeeded in reaching the West Coast, but 
so far to the north as not in any way to interfere with our 
intended exploration. I therefore lost no time in equipping an 
Expedition, and, before leaving Perth, received the following 
outline of instructions for my general guidance : — 

“ Western Australis, Surveyor-General’s Office, 

“ Sm, “ Perth, 17th March, 1874. 

“ The arrangements connected with the party organized for the purpose 
of pibceeding on an exploratory Blxpedition to the north-eastern division of 
this territory having now been completed, I am directed to instruct and advise 
you generally in the objects and the intention of the Government in regard 
to it. 

“ The chief object of the Expedition is to obtain information concerning the 
immense tract of country from which flow the Murchison, Gascoigne, Ash- 
burton, De Grey, Fitzroy, and other rivers falling into the sea on the western 
and northern shores of this territory, as there are many good and reasonable 
grounds for a belief that those rivers outflow from districts neither barren nor 
badly watered. 

“ Mr. A. C. Gregory, coming from the northwards by Sturt’s Creek, dis- 
covered the Denison Plains ; and it may be that from the head of the Mur- 
chison Eiver, going northwards, there are to be found, near the heads of the 
rivers above alluded to, many such grassy oases ; and, looking at the success 
which has already attended the stocking of the country to the eastward rf 
Champion Bay, and between the beads of the Greenough Biver and Mur- 
chison, it will be most fortunate for our sheep-farmers if you discover any 
considerable addition to the present known pasture-grounds of the colony; 
and by this means, no doubt, the mineral resources of the interior will be- 
brought eventually to light. Every opinion of value that has been given on 
the subject tells one that the head of the Murchison lies in a district whieh 
may prove another land of Ophir. 

“ In tracing up this river from' Mount Gould to its source, and in tracing 
other rivers to and from their bead-waters, detours must be made ; but, gene- 
rally, your course -will be north-east until you are within the Tropics it will 
then be discretionary with you to decide on your route, of which there is 
certainly a choice of three, besides the retracing of your steps for the purpose. 
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pwbapB, of making a farther inspection of the good country you may hare 
found. 

“ Krstly. There is to choose whether yon will go westward, and fall back on 
the settlements at Nicol Bay or the De Grey Biver, on the North-west Coast. 

“ Secondly. To consider whether you might advantageously push up Sturt's 
Creek, keeping to the westward of Gregory’s Track. 

‘"niirdly. To decide whether or not you will go eastward to the South 
Australian Telegraph Line. 

“ Possibly this latter course may be the most desirable and most feasible to 
accomplish, as the telegraph stations, taking either Watson’s Creek or Daly 
Waters, are not more than 300 miles from the known water supply on Sturt’s 
Creek ; and, supposing you do this successfully, the remaining distance down 
the lelegraph Line to Port Darwin is a mere bagatelle, provided an arrange- 
ment can be made with the South Australian Government to have a supply 
of provisions at Daly Waters. 

“ In the event of your going to Port Darwin, the plan probably will be to 
sell your equipment and horses, returning with your party by sea ; but in this 
and in other matters of detail there is no desire to fetter you, or to prevent the 
proper use of your judgment, as I am fully aware that your sole object is in 
common with that of the Government — the carrying to a satisfactory result 
the work to be done. 

I hope that, before you individually leave, we shall have the pleasure of 
welcoming Colonel Warburton, and I have no doubt will be able to obtain 
some valuable information from him. 

“ Having now dwelt generally on the objects of the Expedition, I will go 
more into details. ^ 

Your party vdll consist of yourself as leader, Mr. Alexander Forrest as Sur- 
veyor and second in command, James Sweeney (farrier), police constable 
James Kennedy, and two natives. Tommy Windich and Tommy Pierre, 
making six m number, and twenty horses. The party will be well armed; 
but by every means in your power you will endeavour to cultivate and keep 
on fnendiy relations with all the aborigines you may fall in with, and avoid, 
if possible, any colhsion vnth them. 

“ Ihe provisions and other supplies already arranged for are calculated to 
^rve the party for eight months. The Expedition will start from Champion 
Bay, to which you will at once despatch by sea the stores to be obtained here; 
and the mra and horses should proceed overland without delay. You will be 
probably able to ch^er (»rts or drays to take most of your impedimenta from 

* 8 furthest out-station on the Murchison ; this will 

thit distant packing, and husband the strength of your horses for 

“ Having the assistance of Mr. Alexander Forrest as Survevor to the party, 
you will do as much reconnaissance work in connection with the Colonial 
Survey as It may be possible; and also, by taking celestial observations at all 
convenient times, and by sketching the natural features of the country you 
Iia® oyer, add much to our geographical knowledge. All geological and 
natural history specunens you can collect and preserve will be most valuable 
in PCTtectmg information concerning the physical formation of the interior. 

1 u" 1 f enough to get the ^reement forwarded with this signed 

by the whole of the party, 

I am, &c., 

“ Malcolm Fbabeb, 

‘‘ Surreyor-General.*^ 

The members of the Expedition left Perth on the 18 th March 
(after being wished God-speed and every success by the Acting 
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Governor, Colonel Harvest), and reached Champion Bay on the 
2Sth, from which place we intended making a final start on 
1st April. On the 29th, 30th, and 31st, we were busy pre- 
paring our stores, shoeing horses, and starting a team with 
heaviest of our baggage to a spot about 150 miles inland. 

April Isi. — We made a start at about 12 o’clock ; and, after a 
great deal of trouble, horses running away and kicking and 
jumping, got fairly on the road, and reached Knockbrack, the 
residence of Mr. Thomas Burges, where we remained on the 
2nd, and the next day, which was Good Friday. On the lith, 
we left a place called Poondarrie, having eighteen pack- 
horses, and three riding, and on the 22nd, camped at a granite 
hill called Bia, with a fine spring on its north side. Got a 
view of Mount Murchison, which bore n. 7° e. (mag.) from 
camp. 

On the 2ith, we reached the Murchison River, and followed 
along up it. Fine grassy flats, good loamy soil, with white- 
gums in the bed and on the flats. Travelled about 14 miles, 
and camped. Rather brackish water in the pools. Shot seven 
ducks and eight cockatoos. Saw several kangaroos and emus. 

On ^th, continued up river for about 9 miles, and camped at 
a fine spring in the bed of river of fresh water, which I named 
Elizabeth Spring ; it is surrounded by salt water, and is quite 
fresh. Windich shot an emu, and some ducks were also shot. 
Fine grassy country along the river ; whitegums in flats ; large 
salt pools. 

On 2%th (Tuesday), still following up the river, fine pools for 
the first 6 miles, with numbers of ducks in them. After tra- 
velling about 20 miles we lo.st the river, keeping too far to the 
east, and following branches which we mistook for the main 
stream : in fact, the river spreads out over beautifully grassed 
plains for many miles. Fearing we should be without water, I 
pushed ahead, and, after following a flat for about 6 milei^ 
got into the main river, where there were large pools of brackish 
water. Returning in all haste, as it was getting late, I could 
not find the party, they having struck westward. I got on the 
tracks after dark, and, after following them 2 miles, UM to give 
it up and camp for the night, tying up my horse alongside of 
me ; neither food nor water, and no rug. I anxiously awaited 
daylight, when I followed on the tracks and overtook the par^ ; 
encamped on the main branch of the river, with abundaiice of 
brackish water in the pools. Shot several cockatoos. 

May Isf. — Commenced keeping watch last night, two houre 
each. Following up river, keeping a little to the south of it 
for about 15 miles. We camped on a splendid grassy flat with 
a fine large pool of fresh water in it. Shot several ducra. 
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This is the best camp we have had; plenty of grass and 

2nd {Satwday ). — Steered straight for Mount Gould, n. 58° E. 
for 16 miles, when I found I had made an error, and that 
we had unknowingly crossed the river this morning. After 
examining the chart I steered south-east towards Mount Hale, 
and, striking the river, we followed along it a short distance, 
and camped at some brackish water. 

drd {Sunday ). — Went to the summit of Mount Hale in com- 
pany with Pierre, and after an hour’s hard work reached it; 
it was very rough and difficult to ascend. The rocks were very 
magnetic. The view was very extensive. The whole country 
was an extended plain. To the east, plains for at least 30 
miles, when broken ranges were visible. Mount Gould to the 
N.N.E. showed very remarkably. Mount Narryer range was 
visible. To the south only one hill or range could be seen, 
while to the south-east broken ranges of granite were seen 
about 30 miles distant. Mount Hale is very lofty and rugged, 
and is composed of micaceous iron ore with brown hematite ; 
it is very magnetic, rendering a compass useless. Ecturned 
about 1 o’clock. 

Wh {Monday ). — Started at 9 o’clock, and travelling north- 
east for 3 miles came to junction of river from Mount Gould, 
when we got some fresh water and also met two natives, who 
were friendly and accompanied us on. We took the south or 
main branch of river, and steering a little south of east for 
about 9 miles over splendidly grassed country, we camped on 
a small pool of fresh water on one of the courses of the 
river. 

5<A {Tuesday ). — We travelled up easterly along the river, 
which spreads out and has several channels, sometimes running 
for miles separately, then joining again. There were many 
fine fresh pools for the first 4 miles, after which they were all 
salt, and the river divided into so many channels that it was 
difficult to know the main river. After travelling about 16 
miles over fine grassy plains and flats we were joined by seven 
natives, who had returned with the two who had left us this 
morning, and who told us that there was no fresh water on the 
branch we were following, and we therefore followed them 
N. 30° E. for 7 miles (leaving the river to the southward), when 
they brought us to a small pool in a brook, where we camped, 

Qth { Wednesday ). — Three of the natives accompanied us to- 
day. We travelled east for 6 miles, when I ascended a rise 
and could see a river to the north and south ; the one to the 
north the natives say is fresh. As the natives say there is 
plenty of water ahead, n. 70° b., we continued on to a bill 
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range, which I named Mount Maitland ; and at about 20 miles 
we reached it, hut found the spring to be a bad one, and after 
digging it out no water came in. I tied up the horses for some 
time before letting them go. Ascending the hill close to the 
camp I got a very extensive view, and a fine round of angles. 
The compass is useless on these hUls, as they are composed of 
micaceous iron ore, with brown hematite, which is very mag- 
netic. To the east a line of high remarkable ranges rnnning 
to the east extended, which I have named the Robinson Range, 
after His Excellency Governor Robinson. The two highest 
parts I named Mount Fraser and Mount Padbury. The river 
could be traced for 30 miles by the line of whitegums, while to 
the south, also, long lines of whitegums could be seen. I am 
not sure which is the main branch, but I intend following 
the one to the north, as it looks the largest, and the natives say 
it is fresh. 

The last 35 miles has been over fine grassy plains, well 
adapted for sheep runs; and water could, I think, be easily 
procured by digging, as well as in the river. 

lih { Thursday ). — The three natives ran away (or at least left 
us without asking leave) this morning. We had to keep watch 
all last night over the horses, to keep them from rambling. 
Got an early start, and steering N. 70° E. for about 12 miles, 
we reached the river, and camped at a fresh pool of splendid 
water. This is a fine large branch, and fresh, and I believe it 
is one of the largest if not the main branch. The country 
to-day was more undulating, and splendidly grassed, and would 
carry sheep well. The whole bed of the river, or at least valley, 
is very well adapted for pastoral purposes, and will no doubt ere 
long be stocked. 

Sih (Fridanj ). — Continued up the river for about 15 miles, 
the river gradually getting smaller, many small creeks coming 
into it ; wide bed and flat. Fine grassy country on each side, 
and some permanent pools in river. Camped at a small pool 
of fresh water and rode up to a low ridge to the north-east, 
from which I got a fine view to the eastward. I do not think 
the river we are following goes much further ; low ranges and a 
few hills alone visible. 

Qth [Saturday ). — Continued along river, which is gn^nally 
getting smaller, for about 13 miles over most beautifial grassy 
country, the best we have seen. Whitegums along bed. I 
believe the river does not go more than 20 miles from here ; it 
is now very small. Found a nice pool of water and camped. 

IQth (Sunday ). — Went with Windich, south, about 8 miles to 
a low range, which I rightly anticipated would be a watershed. 
Could see a long line of whitegums, which I believe is a river 
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to the south, and may he the salt branch of the Murchison, 
Returned to camp at 2 o’clock. The country is very dry 
indeed ; in fact we could not be more unfortunate in the season, 
thus far. I only trust we may be blessed with abundance of 
rain shortly, otherwise we shall not be able to move at all. 

11th (Monday ). — Continued up river, which is getting very 
small, over beautifully grassed country, and at 7 miles came to 
a fine flat and splendid pool of permanent water. It is a 
delightful spot, but I did not halt, as we had come such a short 
distance. Here we met six native women, who were very 
frightened at first, but soon found sufficient confidence to talk, 
and to tell us there was plenty of water ahead ; they always 
say this, so I do not put any faith in it. We continued on 
about east for 8 miles to a high flat-topped hill, when we got a 
view of the country ahead, and turned about north-east towards 
some flats, and at about 8 miles camped on a grassy plain, with 
some small clay pans of water. Splendid feeding country all 
along this valley — I may say for the last 100 miles. Heard a 
number of natives cooeying above our camp, but did not see 
them. 

12th (Tuesday ). — Starting e.n.e. for 4 miles, then north 3 miles 
to the range, where we searched for over an hour for water, 
without success. We then travelled south-east for 5 miles, and 
south IJ mile, to a waterhole in a brook, by digging out which 
we got abundance of water. About a quarter of a mile further 
down the brook we found a large pool of water, and shot six 
ducks. As soon as we unloaded it commenced to rain, and 
kept on steadily till midnight. I am very pleased to get a 
little rain at last, as the country is very dry. Splendid open 
feeding country all to-day, and the camp is a beautifully grassed 
spot. 

Idth (Wednesday ). — Continued on, steering about south-east, 
as the flat we have been following the last week is now nearly 
at an end ; therefore determined to bear to the south, in order 
to see where the south branch of the river goes. For the first 
6 miles over most magnificent grassed country. Ascended a 
low range to get a view of the country. The prospect ahead 
was not very cheering. Took round of bearings. A very con- 
spicuous range bore about south, while to the south-east only 
one solitary hiU could be seen, distant about 20 miles. We, 
however, continued on for about 10 miles over most miserable 
country, thickets and spinifex, when we reached some granite 
rocks and a low rise of granite, on which we found sufficient 
water to camp. 

14th (Thursday ). — Steered south-east for about 14 miles to 
a low stony Tange , thence e.n.e. and east and south for 6 miles. 
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turning and twisting, looking for water. Windich found some 
in a gully, and we camped, iSpinifex idr the first 14 miles, and 
miserable country. The prospect ahead not very promising. 

15th (Friday). — Raining lightly this morning; I did not 
proceed, but gave the horses rest. 

lath (^Saturday). — Continued east for 5 miles, when we found 
three of the horses were missing ; returned with Windich, and 
found them near camp, having never started at all. Seeing 
whitegums to the south-east, we followed down a fine brook with 
a fine grassy country on each side (which I named Negri Creek, 
after Commander Negri, founder of the Geographic^ Society 
of Italy), 5 miles, when it joined another and continued south- 
east for about 3 miles, where it lost itself in open flats. Struck 
south for 2 miles to some large whitegums, but found no water. 
After looking about a good deal, I found water in a gully and 
camped. Distance travelled about 20 miles. Spinifex and 
grassy openings the first 5 miles to-day. 

11th (Sunday). — The horses rambled far awaj^, and it was 
noon before they were all collected. Shifted 3i miles north, 
where there was better feed and water. Went on to a low spinifex 
hill on the north of our last night’s camp, and got a fine view 
of the country to the south and south-east. Two remark- 
able flat-topped hills bore south-east, which I named THount 
Bartle and Mount Russell (after the President and Foreign 
Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society) ; and a long line 
of whitegums (colalyas) running east and west, about 10 miles 
distant, looked very much like a river. To the east and north 
the view was intercepted by low stony rises, apparently covered 
with spinifex. Large wbitegum clumps studded the plains in 
every direction. Evidences of heavy rainfall at certain times 
to be seen everywhere. 

18<h (Monday ). — Steered s.s.e. for 4 miles, then south-east 
generally towards the flat-topped hills seen yesterday, and which 
bore 144° E, (mag.) from the spinifex hill. At 6 miles crossed 
a low range covered w ith spinifex, after which we passed over 
country generally well grassed, and some of it most beautifully 
grassed, and whitegums, very large, in clumm, studded all over 
the plains. At about 22 miles reached the flat-topj^ hills, and 
camped, finding some water in a clay-pan. The line of white- 
gums I find are only large clumps studded over extensive plains, 
of splendidly grassed country. No large watercourse was 
croswd, but several small creeks form here and there, and aftmv 
wards run out into the plains, finally finding their way into the 
Murchison. It was sundown when we camped. Walked over 
20 miles myself to-day. 

Vdth (Tiiesday ). — Continued in a north-easterly dhrectmn for 
VOL. XLV. s 
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aboat 8 over fine gntesy plains, find camped at some water 
in a small gnlly with fine feed- I camped early in order to 
give the hacks of the horses a good washing, and to re-fit some 
of the paci-saddles. Passed several clay-pans with water. We 
have not seen any permanent water for the last 80 miles, and I 
much wish to find some, as it is very risky going on without the 
means of falling back. The country seems very deficient of 
permanent water, although I believe plenty could be procured 
by sinking. 

20th {Wednesday ). — Steering north-east for 5 miles over fine 
grassy plains came to a low stony range, ascending which _we 
saw, a little to the south, a line of (colalyas) whitegums, to which 
we proceeded, and following up a large brook for about 5 miles 
north-east, we camped at a small water-hole in the brook. In 
the afternoon I went with Pierre about 1 mile north-east of 
camp to the summit of a rough range and watershed, which I 
believe is the easterly watershed of the Murchison Biver. All 
the creeks to the west of this range (which I named Kimberley 
Kange) trend towards the Murchison, and finally empty into 
the main river. From this range we could see a long way to 
the eastward. The country is very level, with low ranges, but 
no conspicuous hills; not very promising country for water, 
but still looks good feeding country. 

21st (Thursday ). — Continued on north-east, and travelling 
over the watershed of tlie Murchison, we followed along a gully 
running north-east ; and passing some waterholes we continued 
on and ascended a small range, from which we beheld a very 
extensive clear plain just before us. Thinking it was a fine grassy 
plain, we quicidy descended, when, to our disgust, we found it 
was spinifex that had been burnt. We continued till 3 o’clock, 
with nothing but spinifex-plains in sight. I despatched Windich 
towards a range in the distance, and followed after as q^uickly 
as possible. When we reached the range we heard the wel- 
coming gunshot, and continuing on we met Tommy, who had 
found abundance of water and feed on some granite rocks. We 
soon unloaded, and were all rejoiced to be in safety, as the pros- 
pect this afternoon was anything but cheering. Distance tra- 
velled about 30 miles. 

23rd ^Saturday ). — Continued on north-east for about 12 miles 
over spinifex-plains and sandy ridges. Went on ahead with 
Windich, and came to a gorge and some granite rocks with 
abundance of water, and were soon joined by the party. 

25th (Monday ). — Continued onwards about north 40° east 
for 8 miles, passing a low granite range at 6 miles. Came 
on to a fine brook trending a little south of east, which we 
followed downwards 7 miles, running nearly east This brook 
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TTcas full of water, some of the pools being 8 or 10 feet deep, 10 
yards wide, and 60 yards long ; it flowed out into a large flat, 
and finally runs into a salt lake ; I named this brook Sweeney 
Creek. Leavdng the flat, we struck n.n.e. for 4 miles, and came 
to a salt marsh about half-a-mile wide, which we crossed and 
followed along and into some high ranges, which I named 
the Frere Ranges after Sir Bartle Frere. Found a small rock 
waterhole in a gully and camped. Water appears to be very 
scarce in these ranges. It is A'ery remarkable that there should 
have been such heavy rain 12 miles back and none at all here. 
Rough feed for horses. Distance travelled about 27 miles. 
These ranges run east and west, and are the highest we have 
seen. The marsh appears to follow along the south side of the 
range. 

26^A ( Tuesday ). — Ascended the Frere Ranges and got a fine 
view to the north and east. Fine high hills and ranges to the 
north ; a salt marsh and low ranges to tl)e east and south-east. 
Continued on north-east for 4 miles, and then n.n.w. for 3 miles, 
passing plenty of water in clayholes and claypans in bed of 
marsh; we camped at a fine pool in a large brook that runs into 
the marsh, which I called Kennedy Creek (after my companion 
James Kennedy). The prospect ahead is very cheering, and I 
hope to find plenty of water and feed for the next 100 miles. 

27th (Wednesday ). — Followed up the Kennedy Creek, bearing 
H.K.E. and north for about 7 miles, passing a number of shallow 
pools, when we came to some splendid springs, which I named 
the Windich Springs (after my old and well-tried companion 
Tommy Windich, who has now been on three exploring expe- 
ditions with me). They are the best springs I have’ ever seen; 
flags in the bed of the river and pools 12 feet deep and 20 
chains long; a splendid place for water. We therefore 
camped, and found another place equally good a quarter of a 
mile west of camp in another branch. This is a most magni- 
ficent place for water and feed, unlimited supply and permanent. 
A fine range of hills bore north-west from the springs, which I ' 
named Carnarvon Range; they looked very remarkable, bat 
were covered with spinnex almost to their very summit We 
shot five ducks and got three opossums this afternoon, as . 
well as did some shoeing. There is an immense clump of white- 
gums at head of spring. 

28<h (Thursday ). — Steering N. 30^ E. for 11 miles we (ame 
to a rough hill, wWch I ascended and camped on north side of 
it at a little water in a gully! The view was very extensive 
nnd not#very promising. Spinifex in every direction. A bold 
hill bore N. 31° e. (mag.) about 7 miles distant to the HJf.w., 
which I named Mount &ilvado (after Bishop Salvado, of 
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Victoria Plains). The Carnarvon ranges looked very remark- 
able. To the east and north-east, spinifex and low ranges for 
15 mdes, when the view was intercepted by spinifex rises. Alto- 
gether very unpromising. 

Wih {Friday ). — Steered e.n.e. for 7 miles, when we came to 
some fine water in a gully, which (owing to my being ahead 
with Windich, and my brother not seeing a note I left telling 
him to camp there while I went on to get a view ahead) we did 
not camp at. Passing this at 10 miles we reached a low 
spinifex hill capped with rook, from which a remarkable hill 
was visible, which I named Mount Davis (after my friend Mr. 
J. S. Davis). Mount Salvado was also visible. Spinifex in 
every direction and the country very miserable and unpromis- 
ing. I went ahead with Windich; steering about n. 15° E. 
for about 8 miles over spinifex sand hills, we found a spring in 
a small flat which I named Pierre Spring (after my companion 
Tonimy Pierre) ; it was surrounded by the most miserable 
spinifex country, and is quite a diamond in the desert. We 
cleared it out and got sufficient water for our horses. To the 
north, south, and east, nothing but spinifex sand hills in sight. 

30<h (Saturday ). — Steering e.n.e. over spinifex red sand 
hills for 9 miles we came to a valley and followed down a- 
gully running n.n.e. for 2 miles, when it lost itself on the flat, 
which was wooded and grassy. About a mile further on we 
found a clay-pan with water, and camped with very good feed. 
The country is very dry, and I should think there has not been, 
any rain for several months. The appearance of the country 
ahead is better than it looked yesterday. I went ahead with 
Windich to-day, and found the water. 

June 1 st (Monday ). — In collecting the horses we came on an 
old native camp, and found the skull of a native at it, much 
charred, evidently the remains of one they had eaten. Con- 
tinued on about north-east along a grassy flat, and at 5 miles 
passed some clay-pans of water, after which we entered spinifex, 
which continued for 15 miles, when we got to a range, rocky, 
but covered with spinifex. Myself and Windich were in 
advance, and after reaching the range we followed down a 
flat about north for 6 miles, when it joined another lai^r 
watercourse, both trending h.n.w. and north-west. We 
followed down this river, for about 7 miles, in hopes of 
finding water, without success. Night was fast approaching, 
and I struck north for 4 miles to a range, on reamiing which 
the prospect was very poor ; it proved to be a succession of 
spinifex sand hills, and nothing but spinifex hills wereC^in view 
to the north-east and east. It was just sundown when we 
reached the range ; we then turned east for 2 miles, and souths- 
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following along all the gnllies we came across, but could find 
no water. It was full moon, so that we could see clearly ; we 
turned more to the westward and struck our outward track, and 
following back along them we met the party encamped at the 
junction of the two branches mentioned before. We kept 
watch over the horses to keep them from straying. Mine and 
Windich’s horses were nearly knocked up, and Windich him- 
self was very ill all night. 

2nd {Tuesday ). — Early this morning went with Pierre to 
look for water, while my brother and Windich went on the 
same errand. We followed up the brook about south for 7 
miles, when we left it and followed another branch about s.s.E., 
ascending w’hich, Pierre drew my attention to swarms of birds, 
paroquets, &c., about half-a-mile ahead. We hastened on, 
and to our delight found one of the best springs in tlie colony. 
It ran down the gully for 20 chains, and is as clear and fresh 
as possible, while the supply is unlimited. Overjoyed at our 
good fortune, we hastened back, and finding that my brother 
and Windich had not returned, packed up and shifted over to 
the springs, leaving a note telling them the good news. After 
reaching the springs we were soon joined by them : they had 
•only found sufficient water to give their own horses a drink : 
they were rejoiced, also, to find it such a nice spot. 

Named the springs the Weld Springs, after His Excellency 
Governor Weld, who has always taken such great interest in 
exploration, and without whose influence and assistance this 
Expedition would not have been organized. There is splendid 
feed all round. I intend giving the horses a week’s rest here, 
as they are much in want of it, and are getting very poor and 
tired. 

%ili {Mcmdatj ). — Started with Tommy Pierre to explore the 
country e.n.e. for water, leaving instructions for my brother 
to follow after us to-morrow with the party. We travelled 
generally E.N.E. for 20 miles over spinifex undulating sand hill^ 
without seeing any water. We turned east for 10 miles to a 
range, which we found to be covered with spinifex ; and eveiy- 
where nothing else was to be seen ; no feed at all, and destitote 
of water ; a few small gullies ran out of the low range, but sU 
were dry. Another range about 21 miles distant was die 
-extent of our view, to which we bore. At 20 miles, over red 
sandy hills covered with spinifex and of the most misMidilfi 
nature, we came to a narrow samphire flat, following which 
south for 2 miles, we camped without water and scarcely ray 
feed ; our horses being knocked up, having come over S) miles 
over heavy ground. The whole of the country paared over to- 
day is covered with spinifex, and 'is a barren, worthless desert. 
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9<A (Tuesday ). — At daybreak, continued east about 4 miles tO' 
tbe range seen yesterday, which we found to be a low stony 
rise, covered with spinifex. The view was extensive and very 
gloomy. Far to the north and east spinifex country, level, and 
no appearance of hills or watercourses. To the south were a few 
very low ranges, covered also with spinifex ; in fact, nothing 
but spinifex in sight, and no chance of water. Therefore I was 
obliged to turn back, as our horses were done up ; travelling 
south for 5 miles, we then turned w.N.w. until we caught our 
outward tracks, and following back we met the party at 3 
o’clock, coming on, about 20 miles from the Weld Springs. 
Our horses were completely done up, and we had not had any 
water for 31 hours. We all turned back, retreating towards 
the spring, and continued on till 10 o’clock, when we camped 
in the spinifex and tied up the horses. 

10th (Wednesday ). — We travelled on to the spring, which 
was only about 3 miles from where we slept last night, and 
camped. I intend staying here for some time, until I find 
water ahead or we get some rain. We are very fortunate in 
having such a good depot, as the feed is very good. We found 
that about a dozen natives had been to the spring while we 
were away. They had collected some of the emu feathers, 
which were lying all about. Natives appear to be very 
numerous, and I have no doubt but there are springs in the 
spinifex or valleys close to it. 

13th (Saturday). — About 1 o’clock Pierre saw a flock of 
emus coming to water, and went off to get a shot. Kennedy 
followed with the rifle. I climbed up on a small tree to watch 
them. I was surprised to hear natives’ voices, and looking to- 
wards the hill I saw from forty to sixty natives running towards 
the camp, all plumed up and armed with spears and shields. 
I told Sweeney to bring out the revolvers; descended from 
the tree and got my gun and cooeyed to Pierre and Kennedy, 
who came running. By this time they were within 60 yards, 
and halted. One advanced to meet me and stood 20 yards 
off; I made friendly signs and he did not appear very hostile, 
but all at once one from behind came rushing forward (probably 
a chief) and made many feints to throw spears, and went 
through many manoeuvres, and gave a signal, when the whole 
number made a rush towards us with their spears shipped, and 
yelling and shouting. When within 30 yards I gave the word 
to fire : we all fired as one man, and only one report was heard. 
I think one or two got a few shots, but they all ran away up the 
hill and there stood, talking and haranguing and appearing 
very angry. W'e re-loaded our guns and got everything ready 
for a second attack, which I was sure they would make. We 
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were not long left in suspense. They all descended from the 
hill and came on slowly towards us. When they were about 
150 yards from us I fired my rifle and we saw one of them fell, 
but he got up again and was assisted off. On examining the 
spot we found the ball had cut in tw'o the two spears he was 
carrying ; he also dropped his wommera, which was covered 
with blood, and we could follow the blood drops for a long way 
over the stones. I am afraid he has got a severe wound. My 
brother and Windich being away we were shorthanded. They 
seem determined to take our lives, and therefore I shall not 
hesitate to fire on them should they attack us again. I do this 
and write this in all humility, and consider it a necessity, as 
the only way of saving our lives. I write this at 4 p.m., just 
after the occurrence, so that should anything happen to us my 
brother will know how and when it occurred. 5 P.M. — The 
natives appear to have made off. We intend sleeping in the 
thicket close to camp, and keeping a strict watch, so that we 
will be ready for them should they return to the attack this 
evening. At 7.30 my brother and Windich returned, and were 
surprised to he^ of our adventure. They had been over 50 
miles from camp e.s.e., and bad passed over some good feeding 
country, but had not found a drop of water ; they and their 
horses had been over 30 hours without water. 

\Uh (Sunday ). — ^The natives did not return to the attack 
last night. In looking round camp we found the traces of blood, 
&c,, where one of the natives had been lying down. This must 
have been the foremost man, who was in the act of throwing 
his spear, and who urged the others on. Two therefore, at 
least, were wounded, and will have cause to remember the time 
they made their murderous attack upon us. We worked all 
day putting up a stone hut, 10 by 9 feet, and 7 feet high, 
thatched with boughs. We finished it, and it will make ns 
safe at night ; it is a very fair hut, and will be a great source 
of defence. Hope to have rain, as without it we cannot pro- 
ceed. 

l&th (Tuesday ). — Left the Weld Springs with Windich and a 
packhorse carrying 14 gallons of water. Steered south-east for 
12 miles over spinifex, after which we got into a grassy ravine, 
which we followed along 3 miles, passing some fine clay-holes 
which would hold plenty of water if it rained. We then turned 
EJI.E. for 12 miles over miserable spinifex country, wh^ we 
struck the tracks of my brother and Windich on their return, 
June 13th. We followed along them south-east for 4 miles, 
and then south-east to a bluff range about 18 miles, which we 
reached at sundown. Spinifex generally, a few grassy patchy 
intervening, on which were numbers of kangaroos ; we camped 
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dose to the Unffted gave the horses one gallon of water each 
out of the cans. 

11th {Wednesday).— The horses did not ramble far, and we got 
off early and followed along and through the ranges in a general 
B.S.E. course for about 18 miles — passed some splendid clay- 
pans quite dry. The flats around the ranges are very grassy 
and look promising eastwards, but we cannot find any water. 
Kangaroos and birds are numerous, too. Being about 70 miles 
from camp we cannot go any further or our horses will not 
carry us back. We turned, therefore, keeping to the south of 
our outward track, and at about 11 miles found some water in 
some clay-holes, and camped at about 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon. There is sufficient water to last the party about a week, 
but not more. 

l&h {Thursday ). — Eained lightly last night, and we had a 
nice shower this morning. We did not get very wet, as we had 
our waterproofs. Fearing that the rain would obliterate the 
tracks and the party would be unable to follow them, I decided 
to return towards Weld Springs, and therefore followed along . 
our outward track, finding, to our sorrow, that there had been 
no rain west of our, last night’s camp. We pushed along and 
got within 18 miles of Weld Springs and camped without 
water, having left the cans behind, thinking we would find 
plenty of rain water. 

19th (Friday ). — We had to go about two miles for our horses 
this morning ; after which, we made all haste towards Weld 
Springs, as 1 knew the party would be coming on along our 
tracks to-day. When we were within 6 miles of the spring we 
met the party, and as we were obliged to take our horses to 
water, I decided that all should return and make a fresh start 
to-morrow. The natives had not returned to the attack during 
our absence, so I conclude they do not intend to interfere with 
us further. On our w ay to-day we passed some fine rock-holes, 
but all were quite dry. 

20th {Saturday ). — Started at 9.30 a.m., and marched south- 
east towards the water found on the 17th, for 24 miles ; thence 
E.s.E. for 8 miles, and camped without water on a small patch 
of feed. The last 10 miles over clear spinifex country of the 
most wretched description. The country all the way, in fact, is 
most miserable and intolerable. 


21 st {Sunday ). — Got an early start, and continued on E.s.E. 
At about 3 miles found a spring on a small patch of feed in the 
spinifex and camped, but found, after digging it out, that 
scarcely any water came in. I have no doubt but that it will 
fiU up a good deal in the night, but our horses being thirsty I 
re-saddled and pushed oh to the water about 16 miles ahead. 
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wliicli we reached at d p.m. There is not more than a week’s 
supply here, therefore I intend going ahead with Pierre to- 
morrow in search of more. The country ahead seems promising, 
but there is a great deal of spinifex nearly everywhere. From 
Weld Springs to our present camp is all spinifex, with the 
exception of a few flats along short gullies. 

22nd {Monday ). — Left camp, in company with Tommy Pierre, 
with a pack-horse carrying 15 gallons of water. Steered south- 
east for 4 miles, then east for about 8 miles over fine grassy 
country, then south-east towards a high range, about 25 miles 
distant. After going about 3 miles struck a flat trending s.S.K, 
which we followed down about 4 miles, passing two small clay- 
holes with water in them ; after this we struck south-east for 
4 miles and came to a large brook trending south-east, which 
■we followed along until it lost itself on the plain about 6 miles. 
Fine grassy country all the way, and game abundant. There 
were a few gallons of water here and there in the brook, but 
none large enough to camp at. I then turned east, and at about 
7 miles reached the high hill seen this morning, which I named 
Mount Moore (after Mr. W. D. Moore, of Fremantle), ascending 
which we had a fine and extensive view to the south-w'est, 
south, and south-east. Fine grassy country all round and very 
little spinifex. To the south, about 9 miles, we saw a lake, and 
further off a remarkable red-faced range, which I named Tim- 
perley 'Range (after my friend, Mr. W. H. Timperley). A re- 
markable peak, with a reddish top, bore s.s.e., which I named 
Mount Hosken (after Mr. M. Hosken, of Geraldton). I made 
south towards the lake, and at 1^ mile came on to a gully in 
the grassy plain, in which we found abundance of water, suf- 
ficient t!{) last for months. We therefore camped for the niglit, 
with beautiful feed for tlie horses. I was very thankful to 
find so much water and such fine grassy country, as, if we had 
not found any this trip, we would have been obliged to retreat 
towards Weld Springs, the water where 1 left the party being 
only sufficient to last a few days. The country passed over 
to-day was very grassy and very little spinifex, and it looks 
promising ahead. Distance from camp about 35 miles. 

2ird {Tuesday ). — Steering south for about 8 miles, we reached 
•the lake, which I named Lake Augusta. The water is salt and 
about 5 miles in circumference ; it app^red deep, and swarmed 
with ducks and swans ; grassy country in the flat, red sand hills 
along the shore. Pierre shot two ducks, after ■which we jtiMhed 
on north-east for about 12 miles to a low rocky blufij which we 
ascended and got a view of the country ahead ; rough broken 
ranges to the east and south. We continued on east for 6 miles, 
when, on approaching a rocky face of a rang^ we saw some 
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natives on top of it watching ns. Approaching nearer we heard 
them haranguing and shouting, and soon after we came within. 
30 yards of one who was stooping dovra Inoking intently and 
amazingly at us. I made friendly signs, but he ran off shouting, 
and apparently much afraid. He and several others ran up 
and joined those on the cliff summit, and they all made off. 
We turned, and steered ejj.e. for 6 miles and then east for 
about 14 miles, the last few miles being miserable spinifex 
country; we camped, with poor feed, amongst some spinifex 
ranges. A good deal of grassy country the first part of the day ; 
kangaroos very numerous, and emus also. Evidences of the 
natives being numerous. 

2ith (Wednesday ). — Ascended a red-topped peak close to our 
bivouac and got a view ahead. A salt lake was visible a few 
miles to the east, towards which we proceeded. Passing along 
samphire flats and over red sandhills, we got within a mile of 
the lake. The country close to it not looking promising, I deter- 
mined to turn our faces westward towards the party. Steering 
a little south of west for 3 miles, we struck a large brook trending 
north-east into the lake, and following it up a mile found a fine 
pool of fresh water with splendid feed. This is very fortunate, 
as it is a fine place to bring the party to. Elated with our 
success we continued on westerly, passing some fine rock water- 
holes, half full of v ater, and at 20 miles from the pool we found 
a springy hole, with plenty of water in it, within a few hundred 
yards of our outward track. We had missed it going out; it is 
in the centre of a very fine grassy plain. Kangaroos and emus 
numerous, and natives too. Giving the horses water we pushed 
on for 12 miles and camped on some fine grassy flats. Every 
appearance of rain. • 

“Ibth (Thursday ). — ^Having finished all our rations last night, I 
shot two kangaroos while out for the horses, and brought the 
hind-quarters with us. Continuing westerly for about 10 miles 
we reached the water, our bivouac on the 22nd. I awaited the 
arrival of the party, which should reach here this morning. At 
two o’clock heard gun-shots and saw my brother and Windich 
walking towards us. Found that they had missed our tracks 
and were camped about a mile higher up the gully at some small 
clay-holes; we got our horses and accompanied them back. 
Earned this evening more than we have had before. Everything 
had gone on well during my absence. 

26th (Friday ). — Did not travel to-day, as there was good feed 
and water at this camp. My brother, Windich, and Pierre rode 
over to Lake Augusta to get some shooting, and returned in the 
afternoon with a swan and two ducks. On their way out they 
saw a native and gave him chase. He climbed up a small tree. 
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and although Windich expended all his knowledge of the lan- 
guages of Australia to get him to talk, he would not open his 
lips, but remained silent ; they therefore left him to get down 
from the tree at his leisure. 

21th {Saturday ). — Erected a cairn of stones on south-east point 
of Mount Moore, after which continued on and reached the 
spring found by me on the 24th, distance 15 miles ; the last 
6 miles poor spinifex country. Fine and grassy round spring. 

29th {Monday ). — ^Reached the pool found by me on the 24th ; 
distance 17 miles. Splendid feed round camp. About 2 miles 
west of camp I ascended a remarkable hill and took round of 
bearings, naming it Mount Bates (after the Secretary of the 
Royal Geographical Society). 

39th {Tuesday ). — Left camp ^ in company with Tommy 
Windich (taking one pack-horse) to find water ahead, eastward. 
Steered e.n.e. over salt marshes and spinifex sand hills, and at 
about 11 miles found water in some clay-pans, and left a note 
telUng my brother to camp here to-morrow night. Continued 
on and found several more fine water-pans and fine grassy 
patches. Ascended a range to get a view ahead. In every 
direction spinifex, more especially to the north ; to the east some 
low ranges were visible, about 20 miles distant, towards which 
we proceeded. On our way we surprised an emu on its nest and 
found several eggs i we buried four, with a note stuck over them,, 
for the party to get when they came along, and took three with 
us. Soon after this the horse Windich was riding (Mission) 
gave in, and we had great difficulty in getting him along. I 
was very surprised at this, for I considered him the best horse 
we had. We reached the range and found water in some of the 
gorges, but no feed ; spinifex everywhere. We continued on 
till dark, passing some natives’ fire, which we did not approach, 
when we camped with scarcely any feed. I hope to have better 
luck to-morrow. We have found plenty of water, but no feed : 
this is better than having no water and plenty of feed. We had 
one wurrung, four chockalocks, and three emu eggs, besides bread 
and bacon, for tea to-night, so we fared sumptuously. 

July ls< {Wednesday ). — Got off early and continued easterly 
to a low stony range, 3 miles off, over spinifex sandy country. 
Pound a rock water-hole, and gave our horses a drink. Con- 
tinuing about east to other ranges, which we followed along and 
through, and from range to range, spinifex intervening every- 
where and no feed, a few little drops of water in the guIRes, but 
not sufficient for the party to camp at. When we had travelled 
about 15 miles we turned north for 3 miles, and again east 
through and over some ranges. No feed, and scarcely any water. 
Saw a range about 25 miles further east ; spinifex all the way 
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to it. Misfflon being again knocked up, altbougb carrying only 
-a few pounds, we camped about three o’clock at a small hole of 
water in a guUy, large enough, however, to serve the party one 
night — ^the first seen to-day that would do that. The last forty 
miles is the most wretched country I have ever seen — not a bit 
■of grass and no water, except after rain ; spinifex everywhere. 
We are very fortunate to have a little rain-water, or we could not 
get ahead. 

2nd {Thursday ). — Steered towards the range seen yesterday a 
'little south of east, and after going 12 miles my horse com- 
pletely gave in, Mission doing the same also. I had hard work 
to get them along, and at last they would not walk. I gave 
them a rest and then drove them both before me, following 
Windich till we reached the range. Found a little water in a 
gully, but no feed. Spinifex all the way to-day ; most wretched 
country. We ascended the range, and the country ahead looks 
first-rate ; high ranges to the north-east, and apparently not 
so much spinifex. We continued north-east, and after going 
4 miles camped on a patch of feed, the first seen for the last 
60 miles. I was very tired, having walked nearly 20 miles, and 
having to drive two knocked-up horses. I have good hopes of 
getting both feed and water to-morrow, for, if we do not, we will 
be in a very awkward position. 

3rd {Friday ). — Soon after starting found a little water in a 
gully and gave our horses a drink. Ascended a spur of the 
range and had a good view ahead, and was very pleased with 
the prospect. Steering north-east towards a large range, about 
15 miles off, we found a great deal of spinifex, although the 
country generally was thickly wooded. I rode Mission, who 
went along pretty well for about 12 miles, when Williams gave 
in again, and Mission soon did the same. For the next 6 miles 
to the range we had awful work, but managed, what with leading, 
driving, &c., to get to the range; spinifex all the way to it and 
up on top of it. I W'as very nearly knocked up myself, but 
ascended the range and had a very extensive view. Far to the 
north and east the horizon was as level and uniform as that of 
the sea, apparently spinifex everywhere ; no hills or ranges 
could be seen for a distance of quite 30 miles. The prospect 
was very cheerless and disheartening. Windich went on the 
only horse that was not knocked up to find water for our horses. 
I followed after his tracks, leading the two poor done-up horses. 
With difficulty I could get them to walk ; over and through 
the rough range I managed to pull them along and found 
suflicient water to give them a good drink, and camped on a 
small patch of rough grass in one of the gorges. Spinifex every- 
where : it is a most fearful country. We cannot proceed further 
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in this direction, and must return and meet the party, -which I 
hope to do to-morrow night. We can only crawl along, having 
to walk and lead the horses, or at least drag them. The party 
have been following us and only getthig a little water from 
gullies, and there is very little to fall hack on for over 50 miles. 
I will leave what I intend doing until I meet them. 

ith (Saturday ). — We travelled back towards the party, keep- 
ing a little to the west of our outward track ; and after going 5 
miles found some water in clay-holes, sufficient to last the party 
about one night. Two of our horses being knocked up, I made 
up my mind to let the party meet us here, although I scarcely 
kno-vv what to do w’hen they arrive. To go forward looks 
very unpromising, and to retreat we have quite 70 miles with 
scarcely any water and no feed at all. The prospect is very 
cheerless, and it all depends on the state of the horses when 
they reach here what I shall do. It is very discouraging to 
have to retreat, as Mr. Gosse’s furthest point west is only 200 
miles from us. We finished all our rations this morning, and 
we have been himting for game ever since 12 o’clock, and 
managed to get a wurrung and an opossum, the only living 
creatures seen, and which Windich was fortunate to capture. 

5th (Sunday ). — Early this morning Windich and I went in 
search of more water. Having notiiing to eat, it did not take us 
long to have a little drink of water for our breakfast. Went a 
few miles to the north-west, and looked all round, but only found 
a small rock water-hole. Windich got an opossum out of a tree. 
W’e returned at about 12 o’clock and ate the opossum. At 
about 1 o’clock we saddled up and made back towards the party, 
which I thought should have arrived by this time. When, 
about 2 miles we met them coming on ; they had been obliged 
to leave two horses on the way, knocked up, one named Fame 
about 24 miles away, and Little Padbury about 8 miles back ; 
all the others were in pretty good trim, although very hungry 
and tired. We returned to the little uater, and they soon, 
finished it. I was glad to meet the party again, although we 
were in a bad position. Intend returning to-morrow to the 
range left by the party this morning, where there is enough, 
water for half-a-day, and search that range more thoroughly. 
The horses will have a good night’s feed, and I have every con- 
fidence that, if the worst comes, we will be able to retreat to a 
place of safety. Found my brother in good roirits, and soon 
lelt quite happy and viewed the future hopefully. I was sonr 
to lose the horses, but we cannot expect to get on through suen 
a country without some giving in. The country is so dry, and 
such a d^ season, otherwise we could go ahead eadly. A good, 
shower oi rain is what is required. 
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Qfh {Monday ). — ^Betxeated to the water left by the party 
in the range, 14: miles south-west. At 1 mile we gave the 
horses as much water as they required from' some rock-holes. 
After reaching the water and having dinner, Pierre and myself, 
and my brother and Windich started off on foot to examine 
the range for water, but could find only a few gallons. I think 
there' will be sufiBcient water to last us here to-morrow, and we 
will give the country a good searching. If we fail we will 
have to retreat westwards at least 70 miles. 

7th (Tuesdap ). — Early this morning Pierre and I, and my 
brother and Windich started off in search of water, as there was 
scarcely any left at camp ; and unless we are fortunate enough 
to find some, retreat is inevitable. Pierre and myself searched 
the range we were camped in, while Windich and my brother 
went further south towards another range. We searched all 
round and over the rough ranges without success, and reached 
camp at 1 o’clock. To our relief and joy learnt that my brother 
and Windich had found water about 5 miles s.s.e., sufiBcient 
to last two or three weeks. This was good news; and after 
dinner we packed up and went over to the water. The feed 
was not very good, but 1 am very thankful to have found it, as 
a retreat of 70 miles over most wretched country was anything 
but cheering. 

Qih {Thursday).— Yory cloudy this morning, although the 
barometer is rising. My brother and Pierre started on a flying 
trip ; intend following in their tracks on Saturday. 

llth {Saturday ). — Followed on the tracks of my brother and 
Pierre, south 7 miles, to a rough broken range. Spinifex and 
rough grass all the way. Thence we turned south-east for 3 
miles ; then north-east and east over most wretched spinifex 
plains for 9 miles, when we got on to a narrow grassy flat, and 
following it along about 4 miles came to some water in a clay- 
pan, sufficient for the night, and camped. With the exception 
of this narrow flat the country passed over to-day is most miser- 
able and worthless, and very dusty. Very hot day. 

I2th (Sunday ). — Our horses finished all the water. We got 
off early, and steered east, following my brother’s and Rerre’s 
tracks for 8 miles, when we reached a low rise, and a tine rock 
water-hole holding over a hundred gallons of water. While we 
were watering our horses we heard gun shots, and soon beheld 
my brother and Pierre returning. They had good news for us, 
having found some springs about 25 miles to the eastward. 
They had seen many natives. 

V6tk (Monday ). — Steering straight for the water found by my 
brother, about e.s.e. for 25 miles, over most miserable spinifex 
country without a break. Just before we got to the water 
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Windich shot an emu. We saw two natives, who made off. 
Many fires in every direction. Fine water at this place ; I 
have no doubt water is always liere. I named it the Alexander 
Spring, after my brother, who discovered it. Abundance of 
water also in rockholes. 

14dh (Tuesday ). — Bested at Alexander Spring. 

l^ih (Wednesday ). — Went for a walk to a flat- topped hill 
about S.S.E., 50 chains from camp, which I have since named 
M ount Allott, and placed a cairn on it ; another hill close by I 
named Mount Worsnop, after respectively the Mayor and Town 
Clerk of Adelaide. Found two natives’ graves close to camp; 
they were apparently about two feet deep and covered with 
boughs and wood ; they are the first I have ever seen in all my 
travels to the eastward in Australia, and Windich says he has 
never come across one before, either. We also found about a 
dozen pieces of wood, some 6 feet long and 3 to 7 inches wide, 
and carved and trimmed up. All around were stones put up 
in the forked trees. I believe it is the place where the rite of 
circumcision is performed. 

(Thursday ). — Left Alexander Spring in company with 
Windich to look for water ahead. Steered east for 12 miles, 
over spinifex sand hills with some salt marsh flats intervening. 
We then turned south-east for 7 miles to some cliffs, and fol- 
lowed them along east about 1-^ mile, when we saw a clear patch 
a little to the north-east, on reaching which we found a fine rock 
water-hole holding over 100 gallons of water. VVe had a ptannikin 
of tea, and gave our horses IJ hour rest. Left a note for my 
brother, advising him to camp here the first night. We con- 
tinued on a little to the south of east for about 15 miles over 
spinifex plains, when we camped on a small patch of feed. 
Saw a fire about three-quarters of a mile south of our camp, and 
supposed it to be natives camped. 

Vlth (Friday ).- — Early this morning we proceeded to where 
we saw the fire last night, but could not see any natives (it must 
have been some spinifex burning). We continued about east 
for 2 miles ; found a rock water-hole holding some 50 gallons, 
and had breakfast. After this, continued on a little south of 
east for 12 miles, when we turned more to the north, searching 
every spinifex rise that had a rocky face, first north and then 
north-west and west, all over the country, but not over any great 
extent, as my horse (Brick) was knocked up. About 1 o’clock 
we found enough to give our horses a drink and to have some 
tea ourselves. We saw some low cliffs to the north, and pro- 
ceding towards them we saw ahead, about n.n.e., a remarkable 
high cliff; I therefore decided to make for it. I had to walk 
and drive my horse before me, and before we reached the cliff 
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we had hard work to him to walk. When we got close we 
were ,rejoi(^d to see cliffs and gorges without end,^ and descend- 
ing the first hollow fonnd a fine rock-hole containing at least 
250 gallons. We therefore camped, as it was just sundown. 
I am very sanguine of finding more water to-morrow, as our 
horses will soon finish this hole. There is very little feed about 
the water. 

18^h {Saturday ). — This morning we began searching the 
ranges for water. First tried westerly, and searched some fine 
gullies and gorges, bnt without success. My horse soon gave 
in again, and I left him on a patch of feed and continued -our 
search on foot. I had not walked a quarter of a mile before I 
found about 200 gallons in a gully, and following down the 
gully we found a fine pool in a sandy bed, enough to last a 
month. We were rejoiced at our good fortune, and returning 
to where we left the horse, camped for the remainder of the 
day. There is not much feed anyw'here about these cliffs and 
gullies, but as long as there is plenty of water the horses will do- 
very well. To-morrow I intend going back to meet the party, 
as the way we came is very crooked, and we will save them 
many miles. It is certainly a wretched country we have been 
travelling through for the last 2 months, and, what makes^ it 
worse, the season is an exceptionally dry one ; it is quite 
summer weather. However, we are now within 100 miles of 
Mr. Gosse’s furthest west, and I hope soon to see a change for 
the better. We have been most fortunate in finding water, and 
I am sure I am very thankful for it. 

19^A (Sunday ). — Started back to meet the party, leaving old 
Brick hobbled, and my saddle, rug, &c., hidden in a tree. After 
travelling about 20 miles met them coming on all right. Every- 
thing had gone on well during my absence. They had slept 
last night at the rock-hole foimd by us on the 16th, and had 
had sufiicient water for the horses last night out of it The 
note I left had been taken away by the natives, who were very 
numerous about there. Many tracks were seen following mine 
and Windich’s for several miles. The party had not, however, 
seen any of them. They were rejoiced to hear of the water 
ahead, and we steered for it, keeping to the west of our return 
route to search some cliffs on our way for water. After 
travelling 9 miles we camped without water, on a grassy 
fiat close to some cliffs ; most miserable spinifex country all 
(lay ; this is the first grass seen. Walked over 20 mil^ to-day 
myself. 

20th (Monday ). — Steered north-east straight, for the water 
■ found on the 18th for 14 miles ; reached it and camped. Found 
the horse (Brick) I left behunl, and saddle, rug, <Sre., as we left 
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them. Horses were very thirsty, but there is plenty of water 
for them. Feed is rather scarce. I named this creek and pool 
after the Honourable Arthur Blyth, Chief Secretary of South 
Australia. 

22nd {Wednesday ). — Started in company with Pierre to look 
for water ahead, steered a little north of east for about 12 miles 
to the point of the cliffs, and ascended a peak to get a view 
ahead. The line of cliff country ran north-east, and to the 
east, spinifex undulating country ; nevertheless, as I wished to 
get a view of some of the hills shown on Mr. Gosse’s map, I 
bore east and e.s.e. for over 30 miles, but could not find a 
drop of water all day, and we had come nearly 50 miles. 
Camped on a small patch of feed. Very undulating spinifex 
country, and no place that w'ould hold water, even after rain, 
for more than a day or two. 

23rd {Thursday ). — Decided not to go any further, although I 
much wished to get a view further to the east, but our horses 
would have enough to do to carry us back. Steered north for a 
few miles, and then north-west for 20 miles, thence w.s.w. to 
-camp, which we reached after dark, not having had any water for 
ourselves or horses since we left it yesterday morning. The 
weather was very warm, and our horses were done up when we 
reached camp. On our return we got a fine view to the north- 
cast, which looks more promising. 

24<A {Friday ). — ^My Wther and Windich started in search 
of water. 

26th {Sunday ). — Rested at camp. My brother and Windich 
returned late this evening, having been over 60 miles to the 
E.K.E., and having found only one small rock water-hole with 
water in it. Many rock-holes had been seen ; but all dry ; and 
they had met several natives. One woman and a child they 
had caught and talked to. She did not seem frightened, and 
ate readily the damper and sugar given her. The country 
seems even more parched than it has been, which I had thought 
scarcely possible. A range and flat-topped hill were seen 
about 15 miles to the east of their furthest point, but they 
were unable to reach it. 

28/A {Tuesday ). — Left camp in company with Windich to 
look for water ahead, taking a pack-horse and 10 gallons of 
water, besides two small tins for our own use. Steered north- 
east nearly along my brother’s tracks for 20 miles, and reached 
the water in the rock-hole seen by him, and had dinner. Jh 
the afternoon continued on a little south of east for about 7 
miles. Camped without water for the horses on a small patch 
of old feed. The weather is dark and cloudy, and there is 
much thunder about. 

VOL. XLV. 
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29iA {WeJnesdayf. — ^Earned lightly dming the night ; my 
rug Mt wet. Thinking we would get plenty of water ahead, I 
left &e drums and water, as the horses would not drink. We 
steered about east over miserable spinifex country and cut my 
brother’s return tracks. Passed a rock-hole seen by him, and 
found only a few pints of water in it, proving to us that very little 
rain had fallen. We sighted the range and hill seen by my 
brother and reached it at sundown. I have named it the Todd 
Kange, and the highest hill, which is table-topped, T have 
named Mount Charles (after Mr. C. Todd, C.M.G., Postmaster- 
General of South Australia). No sign of water, and appa- 
rently very little rain has fallen here last night. Found an old 
natives’ encampment, and two splendid rock-holes quite dry ; if 
full they would hold 700 or 800 gallons. Was very disap- 
pointed at this, and it being now after dark we camped without 
water for the horses, having travelled over 40 miles. Before 
we reached the range we had most miserable spinifex sand hills. 
Scarcely any feed in the range, and spinifex everywhere. 
What grass there is must be over two years’ old. 

30<A {Thursday ). — Very thick fog this morning. We bore 
north for 4 or 5 miles, and then south-east for about 5 miles, 
when we got 'a fine view to the east, and could see some hills, 
which are no doubt near Mr. Gosse’s furthest west. They bore 
south-east about 18 miles distant. I could not go on to them 
as I was afraid the party would be following us, on the strength 
of the little rain we had the night before last. Beluctantly, 
therefore, we turned westward, and soon after came to an old 
native encampment with a rock-hole quite dry, which would 
hold 1000 gallons if full. It must be a long while since there 
has been any rain, or it would not have been dry. We con- 
tinued on, searching up and down and through the Todd 
Eanges, finding enough for our horses from the rain. Late in 
the afternoon we found another camping place with 4 rock- 
holes quite empty, which if full would hold 3000 or 4000 
gallons at least. This was very disheartening, and we felt it 
very much. It appeared to us that there was no water in this 
country at this season, and we felt it was useless looking for it. 
We now decided to make back towards the party, and not 
being certain that my brother would not follow, on the strength 
of the rain, determined to bear south-west until we struck our 
outward tracks. After going 6 miles camped without water, 
and nothing but some old coarse scrub for the horses. One 
good shower of rain would enable us to move over this country 
easily ; but in this season, without rain, it is quite impossible to 
move a number of horses. 

{Fridaij ). — Steering about south-east towards our out- 
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■v^ai’d tracks, came across a native witli liis wife and two 
children, the youngest about two years old. As soon as they 
saw us the man, who had a hand lull of spears, began talking 
at us and then ran off (the oldest child following him), leaving 
his wife and the youngest child to take care of themselves. 
The child was carried on its mother’s back, and hung on 
without any Eissistance. Thus encumbered, the woman could 
not get away. She evidently preferred facing any danger to 
parting with her child. Windich spoke to her, and she talked 
away quietly, and did not seem very afraid. We could not 
understand anything she said, and allowed her to follow her 
husband, who certainly did not come up to our standard of 
gallantry. We continued on until we reached our outward 
tracks, and I was much relieved to find that the party had not 
gone on. We found a little water in a small rock-hole, and 
rested two hours, as our pack-horse (Little Brown) was knocked 
up. We continued on anout 5 miles, and camped on a patch 
of feed in a range, without water. Little Brown was so 
knocked up that we had great difficulty in getting him to 
walk. 

August 1st {Saturday ). — Steering westerly for about 8 miles, 
reached our bivouac of the 28th, and gave our horses the water 
from the drums. Continued on, making straight for camp ; 
stayed two hours to give the horses a rest, and when within 15 
n^es of camp found a rock-hole with about 100 gallons of 
water in it. Little Brown completely gave in, and we were 
obliged to leave him. Pushed on and reached the party a 
little after dark, and found all well, having been absent five 
days, in which time we had travelled about 200 miles. 

2nd {Sunday ). — My brother and Pierre went on a flying 
trip to the south-east in search of water. Kennedy and myself 
went and brought Little Brown and pack-saddle, &c., to camp. 
Windich shot an emu ; saw about 20. 

I now began to be much troubled about our position, 
although I did not communicate my fears to any but my 
brother. We felt confident we could return if the worst came, 
although we were over 1000 miles from the settled districts of 
Western Australia. The water at our camp was fast drying 
up, and would not last more than a fortnight. The next water 
was 60 miles back, and there seemed no probability of getting 
eastward. I knew I was now in the very country that had 
driven Mr. Gosse back (I have since found that it did the same 
for Mr. Giles). No time was to be lost. I was determined to 
make the best use of the time that the water would last, and to 
keep on searching. Even now, months after the time, sitting 
down writing this journal, I cannot but recall my feelings of 
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anxiety at ttiis camp. Jitet when the goal of my ambition and 
my hopes for years past was almost within my reach, it 
appears that I might not even now be able to grasp it. The 
thought of having to return, however, brought every feeling of 
energy and determination to my rescue, and I felt that with 
God’s help I would even now succeed. I gave instructions to 
allowance the party, to mate our stores last at least 4 months, 
and made every preparation for an almost desperate struggle. 

Ath {Tuesday ). — A light shower of rain this morning. Rested 
at camp. ^ My brother and Pierre returned this evening, having 
found a few small rock water-holes, but not sufficient to shift 
on ; they had been about 50 miles e.s.e., and had passed over 
most miserable spinifex country the whole way. They had not 
had any rain, not even the light shower we had this morning. 
They had seen four natives but did not get near enough to 
telk to them. I intend going with Windich ahead to-morrow, 
in the hope that rain may have fallen last night to the e.n.e. 
The weather, which had looked threatening all day, cleared off 
this evening. 

WiJ Wednesday). — Thinking that rain might have fallen to the 
north-east, I left camp with Windich to ascertain, instructing 
my brother 'to follow on the 7th, and before leaving to bury 
some flour and everything that could be dispensed with, and to 
carry all the drums full of water. He has since informed me 
that he buried on left bank of brook, 7 yards north of a small 
tree whh^a tin plate nailed on it, on which is written : “ DIG 
' pack-bags, containing 135 lbs. flour, six leather 

water bottles, two tomahawks, one pick, one water canteen, one 
OToken telescope, three emu eggs, some girths and straps, one 
shoemg hammer, 1 lb. candles (and one lantern hanging on a 
tree). A bottle was also buried, with a letter in it giving the 
tetitude and longitude olthe camp, and a brief outline of our 
former and future intended movements. We reached the rock- 
holes about north-east 20 miles, and were delighted to see them 
full, besides plenty on the rocks. This was very encouraging> 
and after resting two hours we pushed on e.n.e., to a range 
visited by my brother on his last flying trip, and which I 
named the Baker Range, and the highest point Mount Samuel 
(after Sir Samuel Baker, the Great African Explorer), and 
could see that some rain had fallen, althouf'h much more in 
some places than in others. Travelled till after dark throi^h 
and over spinifex plains, wooded with acacia and mnlga scrub, 
and camped without water and only a little scrub for the 
horses, having travelled nearly 40 miles. 

Qth {Thursday ). — Our horses strayed during the night. 
After we had found them we proceeded to the Baker Range and 
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found water in a gully on some rocks, and also the rock-holes 
seen by my brother and Windich on their former trip had a 
good deal in them. I was greatly delighted at this ; there 
must have been a good shower or two here. Before reaching 
the water Windich sliot a turkey, which we roasted and ate for 
breakfast, not having had any tea last night. We rested here 
about two hours. Continuing on e.n.e. for about 16 miles, 
came to the four large rock-holes seen by Windich and myself 
on our former trip. They were quite dry, but, as we suspected, 
there was a good deal of water in a rocky gully close by. 
About 2 miles before we reached here we passed a rock-hole 
full of water, about 60 gallons. I left a note telling my 
brother to camp here on Sunday night, and to follow on our 
tracks on Monday. We continued on about 5 miles, and 
camped not far from Mount Charles, without water for the 
horses ; they were not thirsty. So far we have been most 
fortunate, although there is very little to fall back on should 
we be unable to proceed ; in fact, as soon as the surface water 
dries up it will be impossible. We are, however, three days in 
advance of the party, and if we can get enough for our two 
riding horses we will be able to stop them before there is any 
great danger, although we may lose some of the horses. 

Hh (Friday ). — Steered s.s.E. for about 4 miles to two large 
rock-holes seen by Windich and myself on our former trip, but 
found them quite dry, as before. Continued on south-east 
towards the hills seen by us formerly, and after travelling 
about 10 miles got a fine view of the country, which looked 
splendid. High hills and ranges as far as could be seen to the 
south and east, and we thought all our troubles were over. We 
pushed on about e.s.e. to a high hill about 10 miles off, over 
red sand hills covered with spinifex. Country of the most 
miserable description. We reached the hill, which I named 
Mount Harvest (after Colonel Harvest, the Acting Governor of 
Western Australia at the time of our departure), and ascended it, 
when more ranges and hills were seen, — in fact, the whole 
country was one mass of hills and ranges to the south, south-east, 
and east. We followed down gullies and over hills, passing 
two rock-holes dry, until after dark, but could not find any water. 
The country is most beautifully grassed, and is a great relief after 
travelling over so many hundreds of miles of spinifex ; but the 
season is so dry, and all the gullies are dry. We camped for 
the night without water for ourselves or -horses. I have since 
learnt that these ranges were seen by Mr. Giles, and were 
named the Warburton Banges. 

8<A (Saturday ). — Early this morning Windich and I went on 
foot to search the hills and gullies close around, as our horses 
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were knocked for want of water. We returned unsuccessful 
about 8 o’clock. Close to where we found our horses we found 
a tree with the bark cut off one side of it with an axe which 
was sharp. We were sure it was done by a white man, as the 
axe, even if possessed by a native (which is very improbable), 
would be blunt. We are now in the country traversed by Mr. 
Gfosse, although I am unable to recognize any of the features 
of the country, not having his map with me, and not knowing 
the latitude. Should we find water, and the party reach here, 
there will no doubt be little difficulty in distinguishing the 
hills. The country certainly does not answer the description 
given of his furthest westward. However I will leave ^ our 
position geographically for the present, and treat of what is of 
much more importance to us, viz., the finding of water. We 
saddled our horses and continued our search about south-east, 
over hills and along valleys; the distance or direction I am 
unable to give ; our horses scarcely moving, and ourselves ♦ 
parched with thirst. The sxm was very hot. At about noon 
we found some water in a gully by scratching a hole, but it 
was quite salt. ' Our horses would not drink it, so it can be 
imagined how salt it was. We drank about a pint of it, and 
Windich said it was the first time he bad ever had to drink 
salt water. I washed myself in it, which refreshed me a little. 

Our horses could not go much further without water, but we 
crawled along about north and shortly after found a small rock- 
hole in the side of a large rough granite hiM, with about 5 , 

gallons of good water in it. We had a good drink ourselves, 
put half a gallon into a canteen, and gave the rest to the 
horses. Prom here our usual good fortune returned. We had 
not gone far when Windich called me back and said he had 
found horses’ tracks, and sure enough there were the tracks of 
horses coming from the westward. Windich took some of the 
old dung with him to convince our companions that we had 
seen them. We followed westward along the tracks for half-a- 
mile, when we found two or three small rock-holes with water 
in them, which our horses drank. Still bearing to the north we 
kept finding little drops in the granite rocks (our old friend the 
granite rock has returned to us again, not having seen it for 
several hundred miles), and after satisfying our horses, rested a 
short time to have something to eat, not having had any- 
thing for forty-eight hours. We bore north-west, and soon 
after found a fine rock-hole of water in granite roclffi, sufficient 
to last the party a day. Plenty of water on rocks, also, from 
recent rain here. We were rejoiced, as we now had a place to 
bring the party to. But our good fortune did not end here • 
continuing on westerly or a little north of it, we came on a 
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summer encampment of the natives, and found a native well or 
spring, which I believe is a good spring if dug out. This 
may make a good depot if we require to stay long in this 
neighbourhood. We were overjoyed; and I need not add I 
was very thankful for this good fortune. When everything 
looked at its worst, then all seemed to change for good. We 
camped 2 miles froin the water. 

Qth {Sunday ). — Took our horses back to the water, and on 
our way found a clay-pan with a few hundred gallons of water 
in it. Started back to meet the party, intending to await their 
arrival at the first range we came to on our outward track. 
Steering a little north of west for 14 miles we camped on west 
side of Mount Harvest, not having seen a drop of water on our 
way. Luckily we brought nearly half a gallon with us, so we 
will be able to manage until the party overtake us to-morrow. 
Our horses will be very thirsty, but I will give them 5 gallons 
each out of the drums. Shot a wurrung on the way, which we 
had for dinner. Found two fine rock-holes quite empty. There 
appears to have been no rain here, although 15 miles east there 
has been a good deal. I hope the change of moon on the 11th 
will bring us some rain, for we will then be able to travel along 
easily. 

lOtt {Monday ). — We rested at our last night’s bivouac until 
12 o’clock, when we saddled up and followed back along our out- 
ward tracks to njeet the party, whom we expected to meet this 
afternoon. About 3 o’clock met them coming on, all well. 
They were all rejoiced to hear of the water ahead. We gave 
our horses water out of the drums, and turned eastward with * 
them. We reached Mount Harvest by sundown, the party 
having travelled 30 miles, and camped on grassy flat without 
water for the horses. 

ll^A {Tuesday ). — Continued on to the water found ahead, and 
on our way found some clay-holes with water, and satisfied our 
horses. When near the spring saw natives’ tracks, and shortly 
afterwards a fire with a whole kangaroo roasting in it. The 
natives had made ofiT when they saw us, leaving their game 
cooking. ^ Continuing on, and passing the native wS, we reached 
the granite-rocks, 2 miles from the spring, and camped. While 
having dinner we saw the two natives about a quarter of a mile 
from us watching us ; we beckoned to them, and Windich and I 
approached them. As we neared them they began talking and 
moving off slowly ; we could not get close to them, alAongh 
they did not appear to be afraid of us. Some fine ranges are 
visible from here south-east. We are not in the latitude of 
Mr. Gosse’s track W 15 miles, and the ti'acks are only about 2 
miles south of us. I cannot account for this. The tracks may 
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be Mr. Giles’, as 1 canned ihbtk Mr. Gosse could be out in bis* 
latitude. 

12^A {Wednesday ). — ^Left camp with Tommy Windicb to find 
water ahead, instructing my brother to follow on to-morrow. 
We bore E.as. for a few miles over grassy flats towards some 
high hills, but seeing what we supposed a good hill for water, 
we turned east towards it, over miserable spinifex sand hills, and' 
found some splendid granite rocks and holes, but not much 
water-enough, however, to give the horses a drink. If there 
was rain there would be enough water here for a month or more. 
Near these rocks found a tree resembling the fig-tree {Ficus 
platypoda), with ripe fruit about the size of a bullet, which tasted 
very much like a fig. I ate some of them and they were very 
good.. ^ Fine hills and ranges to the eastward, and country very 
promising and in many places beautifully grassed. After resting 
two hours we pushed on about east, and after going 5 miles over 
spinifex sand hills, came to a granite range and found two fine 
rock-holes, sufficient to satisfy the horses. Continuing on, we 
camped close to a peaked granite-hill, which I named Mount 
Elvire, without water for the horses. Found the old horse-track 
just before we camped, coming from eastward. I cannot make 
them out to be Mr. Gosse’s ; they must be Mr. Giles’. There 
appears to be a great number of horses’, but I am not certain if 
there are any camel tracks. 

13th {Thursday ). — Found a rock-hole with about 40 gallons of 
water in it close to camp. After watering our horses we followed 
along the old tracks, going nearly north-east, and passed a crow’s 
nest, from which eggs had apparently been taken. Shortly after- 
warem found where the party had camped without water, and 
eontmued on to some hi^ hills and ranges, when we left them 
to follow some emu-tracks, which, after following up a gully and 
over a hul brought us to a fine spring of good water in another 
8plly- W e camped here and intend waiting for our party, which 
wiU reach here to-morrow. We watched at the water for emus, 
^ waiting about four hours .saw two coming, one of which 
\\mdich shot. Fine grass, although old and dry, down this 
gully. Eanges m every direction. The country contrasts 
strikingly with what we have been travelling through for the 
last three months. The party whose tracks W'e followed this 
morning have not been to this spring, so they must have missed 
it. All my troubles were now over, inasmuch as I felt sure we 
would accomplish our journey and reach the settled districts of 
South Australia ^ although, as it afterwards proved, we had many 
days of hard work and some privation yet to endure. Still the 
country was much improved and was not altogether unknown 
and I gave out publicly to the party that we were now in safety 
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and in all human probability in five or six weeks would reach the 
Telegraph Line. I need not add how pleased we all were at 
having at last bridged over that awful desolate spinifex desert. 

lAth (Friday). — About one o’clock the party arrived all safe. 
They reported having seen three natives the day we left, and 
had induced them to come to camp and had given them damper 
and sugar and a red handkerchief each ; they did not remain 
long. Each had two spears, very long and thick, and made out 
of three pieces spliced together, with large barbs on them. The 
party had finished all the water on their way, the horses yester- 
day having drank over 10 gallons each. A remarkable hilt 
bore S.S.W. from spring, which I named Mount Palgrave. 

15th (Saturday). — Left camp with Windich to look for water 
ahead, instructing my brother to follow to-morrow. Steered 
east along the south side of a rocky range for 10 miles, when we 
ascended a hill to get a view ahead. About 30 miles to east 
fine bold ranges were visible, also broken ranges from north-east 
and round to south-east; they are no doubt the Cavanagh 
Eanges of Mr. Gosse. About 5 miles ahead we saw some 
granite rocks, to which we proceeded, and found a tremendous 
rock-hole full of water ; it was in between two large rocks, and 
completely shaded from the sun. As the country east to the 
ranges appeared to be all spinifex and red sand hills, I decided 
to remain here to-night and continue on in the morning. The 
coimtry passed over to-day was along and through ranges, 
which are no doubt the Barrow Eanges of Mr. Gosse. The &ts 
are very grassy, but the hills are covered with spinifex. The 
Ficus platypoda was also found here, loaded with ripe fruit. 

IQth (Sunday). — Steering about e.n.e. towards the ranges, 
we passed over very miserable spinifex plains and red sand hills 
the whole way, about 30 miles. When we reached the ranges 
we followed up a fine wide flat, splendidly grassed, although 
old; and on it were innumerable horse-tracks, unmistakable 
evidence of horses being camped for months in this neighbour- 
hood. ^ Kept on up the gully and flat for about 1 J mile, when 
Windich found a gumtree marked gcT.'rfw- My former sus- 
picions that Mr. Giles must have been in this neighbourhood 
were now confirmed. Soon after u'e came on a cart-track which 
rather astonished us, and soon found that it must have belonged 
to Mr. Gosse, who a.so camped clc®e here. A deep well-beaten 
track went along up the gully, which we followed, knowing it 
was the daily track ot the horses to the water, and soon ^Ser 
found their old camp at a beautiful spring running down the 
gully a quarter of a mile. A stockyard had been built and 
gardens made, besides a large bush-hut to shelter the party from 
the sun as well as rain. Trenches were dug round the hut and 
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tent, so th*t mast ^ve had lain. I should say Mr. Giles 
must hare been camped here for two or three months, at least. 
We camped half-a-mile down the gully from the spring. Mr. 
Gosse and Mr. Giles were within a few miles of each other at 
the same time, and did not meet. 

nth (Monday ). — ^Went for a walk to examine the cart-tracks ; 
found two tracks going east and west. This convinced me that 
the cart belonged to Mr. Gosse, who I knew had returned. 
Went to the top of a high hill to take angles, while Windich 
went to trjr and shoot a kangaroo. After a hard climb I reached 
the summit, and had just commenced taking angles when I heard 
three shots, and shortly after Windich cooeying. Looking around 
I saw a native running along, about 300 yards from me. He 
■disappeared in a hollow. Fearing that Windich had been 
attacked by the natives, I descended towards him as quickly as 

C 'ble, but could not see him. I looked about, keeping a sharp 
■out and expected to be attacked, but could not find him. 
Sat down a short time and finally made my way back to the 
horses, and after finding them, saddled one and started back to 
look for Windich. Found him coming along with a kangaroo 
on his back, having shot three and not having seen any natives : 
he had been waiting for me a good while. After dinner I went 
back to get my coat and a compass which I had left at the foot 
of the hill, and again ascended the hill and got a fine round of 
angles. The rock is very magnetic, and the compass is quite 
useless. Could see the dust from the party coming across the 
spinifex sand hills, and descending, met them just before sun- 
down. They reported having had an encounter with the natives 
on the 16th, and had been followed by a number of armed natives 
for a long way, and finally they had been compelled to fire on 
them, but had not killed any. They were glad to hear of the 
spring found, and continuing on reached it about half-past six 
ocloOT. This spring is Fort Mueller of Mr. Giles, where he was 
camped for a long while, and his most westerly permanent water. 
(Tuesday ^ — Bested at spring, 

Idth (Wednesday ). — Steering e.s.e. along Mr, Gosse’s track 
for about 35 miles (with the exception of a few miles at firal» 
along a grassy flat) over most miserable sandy hills and plains 
of spinifex, two rock-holes passed were quite dry. Camped 
without water on a grassy flat not far from the ranges; hope to 
find water early to-morrow, as our horses are too poor to go along 
without it. Was obliged to abandon police-horse Brick to-day, 
as he was completely done up. Nothing but downright poverty 
is the cause of his giving in; and the same in the case m 
Fame and Little Padbury, which we abandoned over a month 
ago. They were poor when they left, and have only had very 
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dry grass ever since. It is a wonder to me they all do not give 
in, as many are mere skeletons. Poor old Brick held up as 
long as he could, but was forced to give in, and we had to leave 
him to his solitary fate ; he will probably go back to the spring 
(Fort Mueller). 

20th {Thursday). — Got a very early start and continued on. 
At one mile found a sandy soak in a gully, and by digging it 
out got sufficient water for all our horses ; and still proceeding 
and following down a gully for 2 miles came to Mr. Gosse’s depot. 
No. 13, at Skirmish Hill. A bullock had been killed here and 
the flesh jerked. Found a large whitegum tree marked ^” 3 ®- at 
camp. All the water was gone ; I however camped, and took 
Dur horses to a place a mile west, where, by digging in the sand, 
we got enough for them. Went with Pierre to the summit of 
Skirmish Hill, and took angles. To the south nothing but 
sand hills and spinifex; to the north-east the Tomkinson 
Eanges showed up and looked very remarkable and promising. 

2lst (Friday). — Left camp at Skirmish Hill in company with 
Windich, instructing my brother to follow to-morrow. Found 
a fine rock-hole 2 miles from camp, and followed along Mr. 
Gosse’s track for 20 miles to the Tomkinson Kanges, over most 
miserable sandy ridges covered with spinifex. Fine grassy flats 
along and through the ranges. We left the track to examine a 
gully to the north, but could not find any water. Got on the 
track just before dark and followed it along a few miles. Camped 
without water for our horses on a fine flat of very old grass ; 
Windich’s horse completely knocked up, and we had to walk 
and drive him before us this afternoon. The day was excessively 
hot, and our horses are very thirsty. We have only about a 
quart of water for ourselves. 

22n<i (Saturday). — Early this morning we continued on, 
Windich’s horse scarcely able to walk. After about 10 miles 
found a rock-hole with three gallons of water in it, which we 
gave to our horses. Followed Mr. Gosse’s track to see if there 
was any water about his depot. No. 12, but we either missed it 
or had not reached it. About noon Windich’s horse could go 
no further, and mine was not much better. What was to be 
done ? We nearly finished what water we had with us. The 
party were coming on to-day, and were depending on ns to find 
water. I determined not to follow the track any further, but 
to search for water ourselves. Our horses were unable to move ; 
we therefore decided to leave them and go for a search on foot. 
Winffich said he had seen emu tracks, and he thought they were 
making south; we therefore started on foot. Tme sun’s heat 
was excessive. About three o’clock returned unsucc^ful, and 
finished what water we had with us. What next to do was the 
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questicm ; no time wae to be lost. Mr. Glosse’s map showed some 
gullies ahead, but whether there was any water in them 
questionable ; he states “ nearly all the waters discovered m the 
Mttnu and Tomkinson Eanges were running when left, and Irom 
a considerahle height.” -It must have heen a good season, and 
not like this. We decided to goon foot to a gully about 2 miles 
north, which had whitegums in it. We started off and saw 
emu tracks going and coming, also natives’ tracks. Windich 
shot a wurrung, which he said had lately drunk water. When 
we reached the gully many tracks were seen ascending it, and 
we felt sure we should find water, and surely enough we soon 
reached a most splendid spring running down the gully hal^- 
mile; we were elated and very thankful. Windich got a shot 
at an emu, but missed it. After having a good drink we went 
back and got our horses, reaching the spring with them after 
dark; they were very thirsty and completely done up. Mr. 
Gosse missed this spring : probably there was water on the flats 
when he was here, and he did not look much. Although his 
track is easily followed we had nearly got into serious difSculty 
by following it. Had we not found this spring our position 
would be very critical, not having any water for ourselves or 
horses, and the party in the same predicament. I will be careful 
not to follow it too far in future, but to trust to our own resources 
and look for it ourselves. We feel sure we passed w'ater this 
morning, as in one place Ave saw emu tracks and pigeons. ’ The 
party will reach here to-morrow, and I feel very thankful and 
relieved to have such a fine spring to bring them to. The feed 
is good a mile down from the spring, although it is very old and 
dry. There has not been any rain to speak of since Mr. Gosse 
was here, nearly twelve months ago, as can he seen by the cart- 
tracks crossing the gullies. I named this spring the Elder 
Springs after my friend, the Honourable Thomas Elder. 

23rtZ {Sunday ). — Awaited the arrival of the party. Shot an 
emu, and while skinning it heard a gun-shot and soon after saw 
Kennedy coming on walking. Found that the party were only 
half-a-mile oflf. They had been very distressed for water, and 
had left 120 lbs. of flour and a pack-saddle 5 miles back, Taylor’s 
mare about 3 miles, and the horse Burges and his saddle 2 miles 
back. When they saw my note, directing them to the water, 
they had gone back to bring up Burges, and with great difficulty 
got him close to camp, when he lay down and they left him. 
Windich and I started back on foot at once with two buckets of 
water, and met Burges within a quarter of a mile of camp, 
crawling along ; we gave him the water and he then went on to 
the spring. We returned and found Taylor’s mare and brought 
her slowly to camp. We are now safe again, and I must give 
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the horses a few days’ rest. The weather has been hot, and if 
we had not found this spring not more than five horses would 
have lasted out the day. I will send back and get the flour, as 
it is only 5 miles off. The party were all very glad to see such 
a fine spring, as their position was very dangerous, having only 
3 gallons of water with them altogether. 

2&th (Wednesday ). — Went with Pierre to a high peak, which 
I named Mount Jane,* about 4 miles s.s.e. from camp, and got 
a round of angles, and a fine view of the country. To the east, 
high ranges and grassy flats; but to the south, and from south- 
east to west, nothing but level country, with a few low rises 
here and there, apparently sand hills covered with spinifex ; 
most miserable country. 

27th (Thursday ). — Left camp with Tommy Windich to {look 
for water ahead, instructing my brother to follow to-morrow. 
Steered east for 4 mile.s, when we struck Mr. Gosse’s cart-track. 
Followed along it a few miles, when we bore more to the north, 
following the direction of emu tracks, and passed along a fine 
grassy flat with hundreds of kangaroos in every direction ; 
many emu tracks also. We were sure we were getting close 
to water. A little further on saw about twenty-five emus, and 
soon reached a spring in the brook, and camped for dinner. 
Concluded to remain here the remainder of the day. Went 
for a walk higher up the brook and found another spring, 
about 1 mile from the first. Beturned and took our horses up 
to it, as there was better feed there. Left a note, telling the 
party to camp there also. In a good season these flats must 
look magnificent ; at this time they are very dry, but there is 
a good deal of old grass on them. 

2Sth (Friday ). — Continued on eastward, and soon struck Mr. 
Gosse’s cart-track. Followed it along about 7 miles, passing 
Mount Davis, when we bore more to the south. Following the 
direction of some natives’ tracks, and after going about 2 miles, 
found a native well in a gully, w'here water could be procured 
by digging. Left a note telling my brother to dig it out and 
see if he could get enough for the horses. We continued on 
about E.K.E., and soon after shot a kangaroo, and rested an 
hour for dinner ; after which we bore about north-east towards 
a gully and whitegums, and found it to be Nilens Gully of 
Mr. Gosse. Found his camp and a whitegum marked with a 
iroad arrow, but no water. We followed along and through 
the ranges, twisting and turning about, and at last found a 
number of natives’ tracks, making towards a gap, and following 


* This is not to be confoonded with the Mount Jane of Odes, abont 35 miles 
to the westward. — [E d.] 
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along thenpL ibnnd tiioy to . a goige, and whitegum guUy^ 
ascending which we found water in some little springs. After 
watoring our horses we returned towards the party 3 miles, and 
camped, intending to bring the party to the spring to-morrow. 

29fA {Saturday ). — Returned about 5 miles and met the party 
coining on all right. They reported hawing met about twenty 
natives yesterday, who were friendly, and who came up to 
them, first of all laying down their spears. They had given 
them damper and a handkerchief. Pierre gave them two 
kylies. They had three kangaroos roasting in their fire. When 
we were passing Nilens Gully I saw a native running, and 
calh’ng Windich, we went over and saw five natives sitting on 
some rocks watching us. I went towards them, and at first 
they appeared hostile, but after talking at them and making 
signs they began to be friendly, and came down close to us. 
They were all armed with spears. One of them gave me his 
spear, which was very blunt, and I sharpened it for him. He 
made signs for me to give him the knife, but I could not, as wo 
were very short of knives. They were afraid at first when I 
showed them how a horse could gallop, but soon were very 
pleased and laughed heartily. Windich shot a chockalot and 
gave it to them. They were amazed at seeing the bird drop, 
and were very pleased when it was given to them, as they 
much prize the feathers of these birds. After this we left them 
and continued on to the spring found yesterday, and camped. 
Got plenty of water by digging a few holes in the springy places. 

doth (Sunday ). — In the afternoon Windich foimd a fine spring 
in a gully about half-a-mile north of camp, at which he shot an 
emu. I named these springs the Crowther Springs (after my 
friend Mr. Charles Crowther, of Geraldton). Emus and kan- 
garoos very numerous in these ranges. 

31sf (Monday ). — Got an early start and took the horses to 
the water found by Windich yesterday, where they could help 
themselves. Steered e.n.e. about, over level country ; spinifex 
generally, studded with desert oaks, with limestone and snail 
shells on surface for about 20 miles : reached the Mann Ranges. 
Before we reached the ranges we struck Mr. Gosse’s track, and 
followed it along, and shortly came to a very large and recent 
encampment of the natives ; there must have been a hundred 
camped here about a week ago. Found two small springs not 
far off, but not strong enough to water all our horses ; but we 
soon found some fine springy pools in a gully about half-a-mile 
further on, where Mr. Gosse also had been camped, and marked 
a tree with a broad arrow. Mr. Gosse’s return track leaTes 
his outward track at this spot. I intend following his return 
track and make in to the Telegraph Line, down the Alberga, 
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and on to the Peake. There is abundance of water at this 
place, and I have no doubt it is permanent, as there are four 
springs within half-a-mile of one another, but three are very 
small. Took bearings from a very high range close by ; Mount 
Davis, Mount Edwin, and Mount Hardy being visible. The 
Mann Kanges are very high and rough, and are composed of 
reddish granite. They are the highest ranges met with since 
leaving Mount Hale and Mount Gould, on the Murchison. 

September Isi [Tuesday ). — Continuing about east along the 
foot of the Mann Eanges for about 15 miles, came to Mr. Gosse’s 
bivouac of October 11th, but could find no water ; a well that 
had been dug in the sand was (fry. Followed up the gully 
about a mile, and found a small spring, and camped. After 
draining it out found there was no supply, but were fortunate 
enough to find some large rock-holes with water, — no doubt 
soakages from the rocks ; but they were in an almost inacces- 
sible spot, and it was with great difiBculty we managed to 
water the horses. One horse fell and nearly lost his life. 
Country passed over to-day was poorly grassed, and spinifex 
patches here and there. Large and recent native encamp- 
ments seen in two places to-day. 

2nd ( Wednesd/xy ). — F ollowed along south side of Mann Eanges, 
over country pretty well grassed for about 16 miles, and reached 
Mr. Gosse’s bivouac of October 12th. Found a little water in a 
sandy hole, and a smaE spring about half-a-mile higher up the 
gully. We had to carry the water from the spring in drums,, 
which was slow and hard work. When we had watered half 
of the horses Windich came, having found large pools of water 
in a large rocky gully about a mile west ; we therefore packed 
^g^in and went over to the w’ater. It was a very rough and 
rocky gully, and the horses had hard work in getting up to 
it ; but there was abundance when they reached it. Pools of 
water, rock bottom ; in fact, rock reservoirs, and fed by springs. 
It was nearly night when we had finished watering. M^ndich 
shot four ducks. 

Zrd [Thursday ).-^ — Got a late start, owing to the horses 
rambling we continued on easterly and reached Day’s Gully, 
Mr. Gosse s No. 15 depot. The water was all gone, and we had 
to go on. Followed his track along 2 miles, when Windich 
and I went in search of water, the party waiting our return. 
After searching a gully to the west without success, we wmit 
east to a bare granite hill, and passing through a gorge emerged 
into a small flat, and saw about 100 natives, all sitting down 
eating kangaroos. As soon as they saw us they all rose and 
shouted, and many ran towards us with their spears. One 
spear came close to me, and stuck fast in the ground. Windich 
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And I fined ear reTolTera At ^lem. several times, and cliased 
them np the JuIL After this they appeared more friendly, and 
some came towards ns and followed us back towards the party, 
keeping about 200 yards behind. W e reached the party and 
went back to the natives; they were perched all over the hills, 
over twenty being on one rock. They were friendly now, and 
About thirty came to us and talked away and seem very pleased. 
They were much afraid of the horses, and would not come near 
them. We made them understand we wanted water, and about 
forty conducted us to a rock-hole with about 50 gallons in it, 
wrhich we gave the horses. They laughed heartily when they 
saw us watering the horses, but much more when we hit them 
to drive them away. They were delighted to see W^indich and 
Pierre were black, and marked about the body, and also at 
Pierre having his nose bored. They would not come with us 
further, and pointed towards water westward, but we would not 
follow their direction, and continuing on easterly, camped 
without water, and only very old dried grass for our horses. 

We were obliged to abandon the mare supplied by Mr. John 
Taylor to-day, together with about 150 lbs. of flour, and pack- 
saddle, &c. She is very near foaling, and is very weak ; she 
has carried only the empty bags for some time, and has been 
^dually failing ; she is a fine mare, and I am sorry to lose 
her, but we cannot help it. We have more flour than we 
require, so f decided to leave 150 lbs., as our horses are not 
able to carry it easily. We have over 3 cwt. still, which will 
be qiu'te sufiicient. To-morrow I intend pushing on to try and 
reach the spring in the Musgrave Ranges shown on Mr. Gosse s 
chart. It is about 40 miles from here, and I have no doubt 
the horses will go there, although they are very weak. The 
natives met to-day were all circumcised, and had long hair and 
beards, which were all clotted and in strands. The strands 
were covered with grease and dirt for 6 inches from the end, 
and looked like greased rope; it was as hard as rope, and 
dangled about their necks, looking most disgustingly filthy. 
They were generally fine-looking fellows ; and natives are very 
numerous in this country, as fires and camps are seen in many 
places, besides well-beaten tracks. Pierre dropped his powder- 
flask, and one of them picked it up and gave it to him. They 
were very friendly and pleased, and I think, after the first 
surprise at seeing us, only a few were hostile. They were much 
amused at my watch ticking, and all wanted to put their ear 
to hear it. , v, j 

4ih (Friday ). — The horses would not feed last night, and had 
to be watched : at 4 o’clock we got up and collected them, aM 
got under weigh by half-past 5 o’clock, following on towards tl» 
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Jlusgrave Eanges. The rnoi'ning was cool, and the horses went 
along very well. After travelling about 20 miles Padburv and 
Butcher began to show signs of giving in. Wo still pushed on, 
in hope of finding water in Lungley’s Gully ; the sun shone 
out very hot in tlie afternoon. Passed a remarkable high peak, 
which I named Mount Mary. My brother, Sweeney, and Pierre 
were behind with the knoeked-up horses, trying to get them 
along. Windich went on Hosken, the only horse tliat was 
strong enough, to the north to scour some valleys. Kennedy 
and I pushed along slowly with the main lot of horses. If we 
halted a minute many of the horses laid down, and we had 
great difficulty in getting tliem up again. After travelling 
about 31 miles we reached a gullj' which I supposed was 
Lungley’s, and I left Kennedy with tlie horses while I ascended 
it on foot. I soon saw many emu tracks ascending it, and was 
positive water was a little higher up. Found \\dndich was 
about 100 yards in advance of me, liaving crossed over into the 
same gully. I soon heard him shout that there was abundance 
of water, and fired the welcome gun-shots to acquaint the party. 
Keturned, and after lifting up some of the horses that had laid 
down, and met my brother witir the knocked-up ones, we all 
proceeded up to the water, which we found to be a beautiful 
spring running down the gully about 30 chains. We were all 
rejoiced at this good fortune, as we never wanted water more 
than we did at the present time. Mr. Gosse had camped here, 
his depot No. 16, and I wonder he does not show such a fine 
spring on his map. We are now in perfect safety, and I will 
give the horses two days’ rest. 

Qth {Sunday ). — Took bearings from a hill about a mile east 
of camp, from which there was a very extensive view. Far as 
the eye could reach to tlie south, level plains extended, with 
low hills rising abruptly out of them here and there ; to the 
west the Deering Hills and the Mann Kanges ; while to the 
east the high Musgrave Ranges soon stopped the view. The 
whole country is level, and the ranges rise abruptly out of 
the plains, and is not like the hilly country in the settled 
districts of Western Australia. 

1th {Monday ). — Left spring, and steering about east for 
7 miles along foot of Musgrave Ranges, when we turned NJf.E. 
for 4 miles, and east one mile to Mr. Gosse’s dep6t No. 17, a 
fine spring in a brook, large whitegums in gully ; a very fine 
spring, but not running ; any quantity of water. First rate 
feed in gully and on flat. Weather cloudy. 

8th {Tuesday ). — Finished all our meat; we have now only 
flour to do the remainder of our journey with. As my friend 
Mr. Gosse did not name this splendid place, I take the libertv 
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of nami^ it. Gosse’s Spzwg, as.tbat is tiie name ^^e always 
gave it in referring to jt . , ^ j 

9ft {Wednesday). — The horses rambled away last night, and 
were not,collected till late. It was nearly 11 o’clock when we 
started. We travelled about 14 miles over fine grassy country, 
and camped on a fine flat with a little water in a gully which 
appears springy ; good feed, although chiefly old, all round 
camp. One of our horses is very lame, and we have a little 
trouble in getting him along. It rained a nice shower last 
night. 

10ft {Thursday ). — Steered n.n.e. for 5 miles, and then north- 
east and east to Beare’s Creek, Mr. Gosse’s depot No. 18, where 
we found a most beautiful spring running strong down the gull^ 
for half-a-mde. I wonder he did not mark it “permanent water 
on his map, as it is one of the best springs I have ever seen. 
Poor place for feed ; our horses inclined to ramble. Shot two 
ducks which were in one of the pools, and two wurrungs, which 
were very acceptable, being now altogether without meat. 
Grassy gorge on our route to-day. 

lift {Friday ). — We got up lon^ before daylight, intending 
to get an early start and reach Whittell’s Creek, but two of the 
horses were missing, and it was after 8 o’clock when Windich 
returned with them. We however started, and steering easterly 
through dense acacia thickets without grass for about 30 mil^ 
we reached the creek, and found plenty of water by digging in 
the sand. Eough low granite hills all along our route, but very 
little feed. Passed many clay-pans with water in them. The 
country was sandy and stony, and is thickly wooded. 

12ft {Saturday ). — Continued onwards about north-east for 
10 miles, over saltbush flats with water in clay-pans in places, 
to the north part of a range (from which I got a view of Mount 
Connor, which rose abruptly out of the ocean of scrub), round- 
ing which we bore south-east towards Harry’s Eeservoir, reaching 
which we camped. It is at the head of a rocky gully, and is 
very rough to reach, and no feed within IJ mile of it. There 
was plenty of water in the hole, which is about 6 feet deep. 
A whitegum tree close to the pool is marked and I marked 
under it, on same tree, being 90th camp from Geraldton. 
This being such a rough place, and no feed near, I will move on 
to-morrow towards or to Fig-tree Gully. Weather dark and 
cloudy. 

loft (Sunday ). — Continued on towards Fig-tree Gully, having 
to go a long way north in order to get roimd and through the 
ranges. 3Iost beautifully grassed country all the way ; by far 
the best grassed country we have seen for months. After 
travelling about 19 miles we found water on some granite rocks. 
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and camped on a very fine grassy flat. Windicli sliot a large 
kano-aroo, which was very acceptable. 

itth {Mondag).— A-hovA 2 o’clock this afternoon we collected 
the horses and travelled on to Fig-tree Gully about 4 miles, 
our horses first finishing all the water on the granite rocks. 
We got enough at Fig-tree Gully to satisfy them, although 
there is not a great supply. There is a small soakage frem the 
rocks; we filled the drums to-night, so as to have sufficient 
for them in the morning, as the water does not come in quickly. 
The view to the east is not very interesting. A few low hills 
and generally level country — apparently thickly-wooded with 
Mulga and Acacia. 

Ibth {Tuesday ). — Got an early start, and steering about east 
for 6 miles crossed the Gum Creek and followed it along about 
11 mile, when we steered more to the east until we struck the 
head of the Marryatt, which we followed down north-east and 
east, until we reached the Salt Native well marked on Mr. Gosse’s 
map. We camped here and dug out the well, which was very 
brackish, but the horses drank it. There ^vas a very poor 
supply of water, and we kept baling it out into the drums all 
night and managed to get out about 60 gallons. We travelled 
about 30 miles to-day, and our horses were very thirsty, it 
being very hot I found a small rock water-hole, with about 
20 gallons in it, about 1 mile north, to which we will take our 
horses to-morrow morning. 

IQih {Wednesday ). — Went over to the rock-hole and gave our 
horses the water — about one bucket apiece, after which we 
struck south-east to the river, and found two rock-holes with 
sufficient water in them to satisfy all our horses. Continued on 
and reached Mr. Gos.se’s camp, where he marks on his map 
“ Water-hole dug.” Found it quite dry ; but after going a few 
hundred yards we found a nice clay-pan with water in it, and 
camped. There has been a little rain here a few weeks ago, 
and it has not all dried up yet ; if it was not for the rain- 
water we would have much difficulty in getting down this river, 
as all the old native wells dug in the sand are dry. 

11th {Thursday ). — Followed down the Marryatt, and at 6 miles 
passed a native well, which was quite dry. We continued on, 
and at about 8 miles found a number of rock water-holes, all 
nearly full of water, about a quarter of a mile south of the 
river, and camped. Shod some of the horses. , 

{Friday .) — Two of the horses rambled away during the 
night and delayed our start. At 8 o’clock we got under weigh 
and followed mong the river. The day was excessively hot, 
and we had to walk in turns. At 2 o’clock crossed the gum 
creek shown on Mr. Gosse’s map, and searched for the large 

0 2 
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<iay-pan shown a short distance beyond it ; hundreds of natives* 
tracra seen all along. Towards evening we found a rock water- 
hole with about 2 gallons in it, which refreshed us, as we were 
aU very thirsty. Here we were obliged to abandon police horse 
Champion, he being completely knocked up ; he has had a verj^ 
bad back for a long time, and has been running loose without 
any load. We pushed on. and I sent Windich to look for 
water. We travelled until 8 o’clock, when we camped for the 
night without water. Shortly after we had camped, Windich 
overtook us and reported having found some clay-pans about 
6 miles back. After having something to eat I decided to- 
return to the clay-pans, and therefore packed up tliree of the 
horses and let the others go loose, leaving the packs until our 
return. Reached the water by midnight, and the horses finished 
it all and were not half satisfied. I thought there was more, or 
would not have come back for it. We hobbled them out and 
had a few hours’ rest. 

IQth (Saturday ). — Early this morning we searched the flat 
for water, and found a rock water-hole with about 50 gallons in 
it, but could not find any more clay-pans. We therefore gave 
the horses the 50 gallons and pushed on towards “ Water near 
Table Land,” shown on Mr. Gosse’s map, about 21 miles distant. 
The day w'as excessively hot again, and walking was most 
fatiguing. Men and horses moved along but slowly, but did not 
give in. Towards noon a hot wind began to blow. Onwards 
still we pressed, and crossed the large creek coming into the 
Alberga about 2 miles from the water. I told the party we- 
were now close, and showed them the low table-land just ahead. 
Before we reached it we found a clay-hole with water, and gave 
the horses a good drink, after which we moved on a mile and 
camped at Mr. Gosse s depot No. 20, where we got plenty of 
water by digging in the sandy bed of the river. I was very 
glad to reach here, for the horses were getting very weary, and 
Sweeney was also done up, and looked ve^ ill and swollen 
about the head. The walking was most harassing, for besides 
the ground being soft, the sun was overpowering and excessively 
hot. 

21s^ (Monday). Continued down the Alberga about south-efist 
for about 20 miles, over sandy country thickly wooded with mnlga 
and acacia, to Mr. Gosse’s bivouac of December 1st, but there 
was scarcely any water by digging; we therefore pushed on and 
found a native well, from which, by digging out about 5 feet, 
we procured abundance of water. Sweeney s till very unw'ell, 
unable to walk ; others walking in turns, distance 25 miles. 

22nd (Tuesday ). — The horses rambled back on the tracks 
about 3 miles, and it was 8 o’clock before we got started. We- 
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followed down the Alberga over stony plains, poorly grassed 
• ind thickly wooded, for about IS miles. Found sufficient water 
b)^ digging in the sand ; there was only a very poor supply, and 
it took us a good while to water all the horses. The river-bed 
is more than a quarter of a mile wide and very shallow, and 
spreads out over the plains for miles in heavy winters. 

2drd ( Wednesday ). — Watering the horses delayed us a little 
this morning, as there was a very poor supply coming into the 
well. We followed dowti the river, and after travelling about 
9 miles heard a native shouting, and soon saw him running 
after us ; he was quite friendly, but could not speak any 
English; he came along with us, and shortly afterwards we 
found a native well with sufficient water by digging, and 
camped, as our horses were very weak and required a rest. 
We finished all our tea and sugar to-day, and have now only 
flour left ; we will therefore have bread and water for the next 
week, until we reach the Peake. The native ate heartily of 
damper we gave him, and remained all day and slept at our 
camp. Distance 10 miles. 

2^th {Thursday ). — Travelled on down river, the native still 
accompanying ns, and at about G miles met a very old 
native, and a woman and little girl. They were quite friendly, 
•and showed us water: and the woman and girl came with 
us to Appatinna, Mr. Gosse’s depot, where we camped at a 
fine pool of water under right bank of river. Windich shot 
three emus that were coming to the water, and we all had 
plenty of them to eat. The natives were very pleased, and 
went back and brought up the old man and another woman and 
child. There were now six with us. They have seen the 
Telegraph Line, as can be seen by signs they make, but they 
cannot speak English. 

25tA {Friday ). — Tlie horses rambled off miles, and it was 
nearly 10 o clock before we got under weigh. There was no feed 
at all tor them. We followed down the Alberga for about 
15 miles,' about east generally, and camped, with very little old 
dried-up grass for our horses. About half an hour after we left 
Appatinna this morning we had a very heavy shower of rain, 
and although it only lasted about a quarter of an hour, it 
literally flooded the whole country and made it boggy. It was 
the heaviest thunderstorm I have ever seen. We will have no 
difficulty in procuring water now all the way to the Telegraph 
Line, which is not more than 40 miles from here. The natives 
stayed at Appatinna, as they had too much emu to leave. We 
did not want them, and were just as well pleased they did not 
come on. Mr. Gosse’s track went N.N.E. to the Hamilton Eiver 
from Appatinna. 
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26& (Satwday). — Got off early and followed down river 
about 2 miles, when it took a bend to the north, and as it was 
rather boggy near it we left it and steered about east and e.n.e. 
for ,20 miles over most miserable country without any grass, and 
camped on a small gully with a little water in it, and some old 
dry grass in a flat. The horses were very tired, not having had 
anything to eat for the last two or three days, and some showed 
signs of giving in j they are all very w’eak and knocked-up, and 
we have to handle them very carefully. For the first 13 miles 
we passed many clay-pans full of water, in i'act water everywhere; 
after which there was ver}' little ; and the rain does not appear 
to have been heavy to the east. The river is about IJ mile 
north of us, and w'e have not seen it for some miles. Hope to 
reach the Telegraph Line to-morrow'. 

Tlth (Sunday). — Continuing e.n.e. for 2 miles, came to the 
Alberga, and following along its right bank over many clay-pans 
with water, about east for 12 miles, and then e.n.e. for 3 miles, 
and reached the Telegraph Line between Adelaide and Port 
Darwin, and camped. Long and continued cheers came from 
our little band as they beheld at last the goal to which we have 
been travelling for so long. I felt very glad and relieved from 
anxiety ; and on reflecting on the long line of travel we had 
performed through an uncivilised and unknown country, felt 
very thankful to that good Providence that liad guarded and 
guided us so safely tlirougli it. 

The Telegraph Line is very substantially put up, and well wired, 
and is very creditable at this spot; large poles of bush timber, 
often very crooked, are used, and iron ones here and there. I 
gave up keeping watch here, having kept it regularly for the 
last six months. Marked a tree being 104th camp from 
Geraldton. We had not much to refresh the inner man with, 
only damper and water, but we have been used to it now for 
over a month, and do not feel it so much. The horses are all 
very tired, and many of them have sore backs. I hope to reach 
the Peake on Wednesday night, where we will be able to get 
something to eat. AVe find making the damper with boiling 
rvater makes it much lighter and softer, and is a great improve- 
ment. 

28th (Monday ). — We travelled down the Telegraph Line for 
about 21 miles and camped on a branch of the Neales Eiver, 
with a little grass. Level plains and small rocky rises all the 
way; very stony country. Many clay-pans with water. A 
well-beaten road goes along near the Telegraph Line. We did 
not get on it till we had travelled along the Line about 15 miles. 
It crosses the Alberga east of the line. 

2dth (Tuesday ). — When we were nearly ready to start, police 
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liorse Butclier laid down and died in a few seconds ; he appeared 
all right when we brought him in, and was saddled as usual. 
Old age and continued hard work and continually going, is no 
doubt the cause of his death ; we took off his shoes, and left 
him where he died. I was sorry for the poor old horse ; he had 
been rather weak for a good while, but had borne up well to the 
very last. We only had four horses to ride to-day, and Sweeney 
being still lame only left us three horses between five of us. 
We travelled dowm the road for about 33 miles over stony 
plains ; many clay-pans with water in them, but no feed. 
Camped on a gully with some old feed in the flat, in lat. 27° 49'. 
Miserable country for feed all day, but plenty of water from 
recent rains everywhere. Hope to reach the Peake by mid-day 
to-morrow. Damper and water as usual. 

30f/i {Wednesday ). — Got off early as usual, all in high glee at 
the prospect of meeting civilised habitations again. Travelled 
along the road and saw cattle, and shortly afterwards reached 
the Peake, and rather surprised the people. Mr. Bagot, the 
owner of the cattle station, was the first I met ; and after telling 
him who we were, he said lie had surmised it was so. He soon 
told us that Mr. Giles had returned, and also Mr. Ross (who 
had been despatched by the Honourable Thomas Elder with 
camels and a good equipment to find an overland route to 
Perth), being unable to get over to Western Australia. Tele- 
graph^ to His Excellency Governor Musgrave, informing him 
of our arrival, and received congratulatory telegrams from him, 
as well as from the Chief Secretary, the Honourable Arthur 
Blyth, Mr. Todd (Superintendent of Telegraphs), Baron von 
Mueller, the editors of the “ Register ” and “ Advertiser,” Mr. 
Ernest Giles the explorer, and several other gentlemen. Felt 
very thankful and relieved from anxiety, and during my stay at 
the Peake enjoyed myself very much. 

It would be quite out of place, in a report of this nature, 
to give any lengthened account of all the honours that were 
bestowed upon us in South Australia, and in this colony on' our 
return. I will therefore give as short an account as possible of 
our journey from the Peake to Adelaide, and our voyage home. 
We left the Peake on the 4th October, being assisted with 
fresh horses and everything we required by the South Australian 
Government ; reached Beltana on the 18th, and the Buna on 
the 30th, having been most hospitably and kindly treated by 
every one we met. At Jamestown we were entertained and an 
address presented, and also at the Burra, Gawler, and Salisbury. 
We were conveyed from the Burra, with all our equipmente, 
by train to Salisbury, and on November 3rd made our entry 
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into Adelaide, and VTOTe honoared with a pnblic reception, over 
20,000 people joining in the procession. In the evening Ave 
were entertained at a public banquet, at which about 600 
persons were present. 

All our expenses from the Burra to Adelaide w'ere paid by 
the South Australian Government, and during our stay we 
received every kindness and attention ; and I never shall forget 
the magnificent reception and kind welcome we received in 
South Australia. 

From the 17th to 30th myself and brother were on a visit 
to Melbourne, where also we received much attention and 
kindness. 

On the 5th December we bade farewell to the hospitable 
shores of South Australia in the steamship Nuhia, and reached 
King George’s Sound on the 10th, where we received a hearty 
welcome and were presented with an address. Again in Bun- 
bury we were honoured by a public reception, and reached 
Fremantle and Perth on the 14th (at which place we were 
further honoured with public receptions and were welcomed 
with much enthusiasm), having been absent 270 days. From 
almost every town and district in the colony we have received 
congratulatory addresses, and I am sure I feel very much the 
honours and kindness that we have received. 


Concluding Kemarks. 

I now beg to make a few remarks with reference to the 
character and capability of the country traversed. 

The whole of the country, from the settled districts near 
Champion Bay to the head of the Murchison, is admirably suited 
lor pastoral settlement, and in a very short time avUI be taken 
up and stocked (some already has been taken up). 

From the head of the Murchison to the 129th meridian, the 
boundary of our colony, I do not think will ever be settled. 
Of course there are many grassy patches, such as at Windich 
•Springs, the Weld Springs, all round Mount Moore, and other 
places ; but they are so isolated, and of such small extent, that 
it would never pay to stock them. From the 129th meridian 
to the Telegraph Line is a much better country. Many ranges 
well grassed for most of the way : made travelling much easier. 
The general character of this immense tract is a gently undu- 
lating spinifex desert — Festuca (Triodia) irritans, the spinifex 
of the desert explorers, but not the spinifex of science. It is 
lightly Avooded with acacia and other small tree^ and, except 
in a few creeks, there is a great absence of any ordinary large 
timber. 
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The prevailing rock, which crops out on the rises and often 
forms low cliffs in which are receptacles for holding water, is 
light red sandstone (desert sandstone, tertiary). The only game 
found in the spinifex is a kangaroo rat, commonly called the 
“ wirrup ; ” but in the grassy openings there are many kangaroos, 
and often emus, also a rat known as the “ wurrung these 
animals are very good eating, and formed a valuable addition 
to our store department. At the permanent waters there were 
always myriads of bronze-winged pigeons, and also the white 
cockatoo with scarlet crest, called the “ chockalott ; ” also the 
“ beaccoo,” or slate-coloured parrot. Generally, however, with the 
exception of the crow and hawk, birds were not very numerous 
except round water. Whenever a sheet of water Avas found we 
found ducks, and in Lake Augusta swans and ducks were 
innumerable. 

In bringing this report to a close I need not, I think, refer 
much to the reasons that induced me to keep more to the south 
than I originally intended. It will readily be seen, after 
perusing this journal, that it was a necessity, and that we could 
not get further north. It is a marvel to me how we ever got 
through at all: the season was an exceptionally dry one — in 
fact, a drought ; our horses were of a very ordinary kind, and 
the country most wretched. 

When it is remembered that a horse in poor conditipn and in 
warm weather cannot go much over a day without water, and 
when the sterility of the country is considered, it will be readily 
seen what a disadvantage one labours under without camels, 
which can go ten days without water. Well can I sympathise 
with Mr. Giles when he states in his journal, “ All I coveted 
from my brother explorers was their camels, for what is a horse 
in such a region as this, — he is not physically capable of en- 
during the terrors of this country.” And so it is ; horses are 
the noblest and most useful animals in the world, but they 
must have food and water regularly. The camel, on the other 
hand, is physically formed to travel over these desolate regions, 
and in Australia has been known to go 12 and 14 days without 
water, carrying 300 lbs. and sometimes 400 lbs. weight. 

From these few remarks it will be seen what a great disadvan- 
tage Mr. Giles and myself laboured under compared witii Major 
Warburton and Mr. Gosse ; and what in similar circumstances 
might have easily been performed by them was quite impossible 
with us. 

In reading this journal it may be wondered why we followed 
so much along Mr. Gosse’s track, when we might have chosen 
a new route for ourselves more to the south. The reason is, 
I had intended, as soon as I reached the 129th meridian (the 
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Iwnn&iy agq«y ) l ^ ' m t ri p to the south, nearly 

to Eucla, and thus map that important locality; but on 
ing there I was prevented, for the following reasons: ihe 
weather was excessively warm ; the country to the south seemed 
most uninviting, sand hills as far as could be seen covered with 
spinifex ; our horses were very poor ; our rations were running 
short, the meat and tea and sugar being nearly gone ; w’ater was 
very scarce, and I could clearly see that, although Mr. Gosse had 
travelled the route last year, it did not follow that we should 
be able to do it easily this, as all the water thus far where we 
had camped was gone. I felt we were altogether on our own 
resources for water, and I concluded to push on towards the 
Telegraph Line as quickly as possible. As it turned out, 
although we had considerable ditficulty, we reached the Line 
sooner than I could have anticipated. 

I have the very pleasant duty to record my thorough apprecia- 
tion of the services of my companions. To my brother, Mr. 
Alexander Forrest, I am especially indebted for his assistance 
and advice on many occasions, and for his indomitable energy 
and perseverance. Every service entrusted to him was always 
carried out : he never disappointed me : when absent for a week I 
knew to a few' minutes when I w'ould meet him. Whether horses 
or loads had to be abandoned, it mattered not to him, he always 
carried out the service ; and I attribute much of our success to 
being supported by such an able and hopeful second in com- 
mand. In addition to this he bestowed great care on the stores 
of the Expedition, and collected all the botanical specimens, 
besides taking observations for laying down our route on many 
occasions during my absence. To Tommy Windich (native) I 
am much indebted for his services as a bushman, and his expe- 
rience generally. Accompanying me on many occasions, often 
in circumstances of difficulty and privation, I ever found him a 
good honest companion. To James Kennedy, James Sweeney, 
hnd Tommy Pierre, I am thankful for the ready obedience and 
entire confidence they placed in me. They ever conducted 
themselves in a proper manner, and on no occasion uttered a 
single murmur. 

I take this opportunity of thanking all those gentlemen who 
so kindly subscribed to the Expedition Fund. 

In conclusion, I have to express my sincere thanks to His 
Excellency Governor Weld for the kindness and support he h^ 
given me in this arduous enterprise. I can assuredly say, if d 
had not been for his zeal and assistance, I would not have been 
able to undertake and acconiplish this Exploration. I have 
also to thank the Honourable F. P. Barlee, Colonial Sec^ 
tary, and the Hon. M. Fraser, Commissioner of Crown Lands, 
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for tlieir kind attention and consideration, and their desire that 
I should have everything that was necessary to bring the Expe- 
dition to a successful termination. 


X . — Travels in Great Tibet, and Trade between Tibet and, 
Bengal. By C. E. Maekham, c.b., f.e.s., Secretary e.g.s. 

[ Mead , April 26tli, 1875.] 

Of all the regions which remain to be explored, and fully 
brought to the knowledge of geographers, that of Great Tibet 
is among the least known and the most important. Until to- 
night no account of this region, derived from the personal 
observation of an actual traveller, has been submitted to a 
meeting of this Society, with the single exception of that of 
the Pundit who was sent by Colonel Montgomerie to Lhasa 
in 1865, It is indeed to that distinguished officer that we owe 
all our recent knowledge of Great Tibet ; and one of the main 
objects of the present paper is to furnish some account of two 
more recent journeys which have been made in Tibet by 
Colonel Montgomerie’s emissaries. But I am also able to 
bring to your notice the work of two Englishmen who explored 

f iortions of Great Tibet many years ago. The results of their 
abours have remained hidden in forgotten manuscripts until 
now ; and as no European has since followed exactly in their 
footsteps, and they are consequently still the most recent 
European explorers of this region, their narratives continue to 
be as valuable and as interesting as if they had been written 
this year. The first of these forgotten explorers is Mr. George 
Bogle, who was sent by Warren Hastings to the Court of the 
Teshu Lama just a century ago. The second is Mr. Thomas 
Manning, a private traveller, who reached Tibet in 1812, and 
is the only Englishman who has ever visited its capital — Lhasa. 
Bogle and Manning are the only two Englishmen who have 
ever crossed the Tsampu. 

It is necessary that I should first define the limits of the 
region to which the name of Great or Central Tibet , appli^ 
Our general knowledge of that country is still derived from the 
work of Du Halde and from the old maps of D’Anville, published 
13(1 years ago, and based upon the famous survey of 
Chinese Empire undertaken in the reign of Eang-hi, and 
eommenced in 1708. Tibet was surveyed by two Lamas, who 
had been instructed and trained by Pere Kegis and other 
Jesuits at Peking. Their map extended from Sining to the 
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source of the Ganges, and, when it delivered into the hands 
of the Jeswt ^1717, it was found 

sufficteif^'t^isiWahd'fcdnsM to enable them to construct 
from it a map of Tibet, from which D’Anville compiled 
those which still form the basis of modern delineations of 
the country. 

But although the survey of Tibet was executed by native 
Lamas, the country was visited by Jesuit missionaries in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In 1661 Fathers Grue- 
ber and Dorville set out from Peking, and reached Lhasa after 
a perilous journey of six months, and tiiey eventually crossed a 
formidable pass into Nepal, and arrived safely at Agra. It is 
said also, that two other missionaries, named Hippolito Desideri 
and Manoel Frey re, set out from Goa in 1714, and reached 
Lhasa two years afterwards. But their narrative, after leaving 
Ladak, breaks off abruptly. Father Horazio de la Penna, with 
eleven companions, has, however, a stronger claim to be 
remembered. He went from Peking to Lhasa in about 1717, 
at the very time when the Lama surveyors were at work ; and, 
after remaining 30 years in Tibet, be died at Patan in Nepal, 
in 1747. The results of his labours, includii^ much historical 
information, were published at Eome by Father Georgi, in 
1762, including a Tibetan grammar ; and this is the only source 
from whicli we derive some knowledge of the succession of the 
early Kings of Tibet. 

It is from these, and less accessible Chinese sources, that 
Klaproth, Csoma do Kords, Hodgson, and Henry Strachey, were 
enabled to divide the limits and political divisions, and to give 
us a general idea of the topography of Tibet. 

This most interesting region consists of the elevated plateau 
in rear of the first great chain of the Himalayas, which over- 
hang the Gangetic Valley ; and Central or Great Tibet is that 
portion which is watered by the Tsampu, or the Brahmaputra 
in its upper course, and its tributaries. Tibet is divided into 
four great provinces ; namely, Kam, or Eastern Tibet, of which 
we know little or nothing, but which is believed to be cut up 
into deep gorges by the upper courses of the Yang-tse, the 
Cambodia, the Salwen, and Irrawadi ; Art, or Western Tibet, 
which has been pretty thoroughly explored by our surveying 
parties ; and the two provinces of U and Tsang, called Vtsang, 
which form Great Tibet. The latter region is bounded on the 
west by the 31arian-la, and the mighty Kailas or Gangdisri 
Jloimtain overlooking the sources of the Ganges and the 
Sutlej ; on the south by the outer range of the Himalayas 
facing the Gangetic Valley, and containing the loftiest peaks 
in the world ; and on the north by another lofty range, called 
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by Hodgson the Nyenchhen-fhdngld chain, which separates the 
country of vdlages and cultiTatioii from the nomadic hordes 
on the still loftier plateau of lacustrine drainage between that 
chain and the Kuen-lun. The eastern boundary of Utsang, or 
Great Tibet, is not so clear. It can be ascertained by a 
scrutiny of the lists of towns given by Klaproth and D’Anville 
as situated in the provinces of Tsang and U, and of Kam or 
Eastern Tibet respectively, and by drawing a line of separation 
between them. Such a line places the eastern boundary of Great 
Tibet along the Eiver Kenpu or Dihong, and includes the 
whole course of the Tsampu or Brahmaputra above the outer 
Himalayas within it. Great Tibet, or the two provinces of U 
and Tsang, thus has an extent of about 750 by 250 miles, and 
is a region the inhabited parts of which are from 10,000 to 
14,000 feet above the sea, bounded by lofty ranges to the north 
and south, with an inner range traversing it, and separating the 
watershed of the Ganges from that of the Tsampu. It has thus 
two systems of drainage. The Tsampu, or Brahmaputra, tra- 
verses the whole region from west to east, and receives tribu- 
taries from the Hyenchhen-thaugla Range on the north, and 
the northern slopes of the Himalayan outer and inner chains on 
the south. The rivers which rise between the inner and outer 
ranges of the Himalayas either flow, like the Arun (Kosi) and 
the Lopra-cachu* of D’Anville, through gorges in the outer 
chain to Bengal into the Tsampu, or into lakes between the 
two chains. 

This grand plateau may in some respects be likened to the 
Collao 0 ^ Peru lying between the maritime and eastern cordil- 
leras of the Andes. Both sustain great flocks and herds ; and 
in both a similar ruminant is used as the beasts of burden, the 
llama in Peru and the sheep in Tibet. In Peru the Lake Titi- 
caca, at 12,000 feet above the sea, is used as a means of com- 
munication by a line of steamers ; in Tibet the Tsampu is a 
fluvial highway for merchants and their goods, also at a height 
of 12,000 feet above the sea; Tibet and the Collao of Peru 
alike aboiind in the precious metals, in salt and borax, but 
Tibet is more difiBcult of access. On one side the Collao has 
the maritime cordillera with passes leading to the Pacific 
coast, on tiie other the auriferous range of the Eastem.Andes 
overlooking the rich alluvial plains of the Amazon. Great 
Tibet is more isolated. To the south the mighty range of the 
outer Himalaya can only be traversed by passes of extreme 
difliculty, and which are closed by snow during part of the 
year ; while to the north a still more’ formidable journey over 


* Shobansbi, in Assam, 
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snow-clad plateaux and through fearful mountain gorges, M'hich 
occupies several months, awaits the traveller who would pass 
from Tibet to China. 

The people of Great Tibet, and their priestly rulers, have & 
strong claim upon the attention of European inquirers. It is 
to Chinese exclusive policy, and not to the Tibetans, that our 
ignorance of their country is due. In former days the intercourse 
between Bengal and Tibet was frequent and unchecked. The 
Tibetans are of Chinese race, and their language is allied to 
Burmese ; but their Buddhist religion, their extensive litera- 
ture, their written character, and their prevailing modes of 
thought, are all derived from India, and prove that for centmies 
there must have been an uninterrupted ebb and flow of com- 
merce through the now closed passes of the outer Himalayan 
range. The monasteries in every part of Tibet, even the most 
inaccessible, with their armies of monks, the innumerable ban- 
ners and monuments on every pass, all point to ideas which 
had their origin and long prevailed in the valley of the Ganges. 
The belief which forms the basis of Tibetan policy is of Indian 
origin too, and the Dalai Lama himself is an incarnation, in a 
certain sense, of a Hindu prince, the holy and sinless Sakya- 
muni. More strictly he is the incarnate Bodhisattva Pad- 
mapani, or Avalokitesvara, the heavenly representative of Sak- 
yamuni. The Dalai Lama is the ruler of the province of U, 
with his capital at Lhasa; but an equally sacred incarnation 
rules over the Province of Tsang, namely, the Teshu Lama, 
whose capital is at Shigatze, and who resides in the adjacent 
palace of Teshu-Iumpo. The Teshu Lama is an incarnation of 
the great Tibetan reformer Tsonhhapa, wLo flourished in the 
fourteenth century. The Tsampu Eiver has been described aff 
the boundary between the two provinces of the Dalai and the ' 
Teshu Lamas, U being to the north and Tsang to the south. " 
But this is not exactly correct. Bogle mentions Ohan-nam* , 
lin" and other towns north of the Tsampu as part of Tsan^, 
while an examination of the lists of towns given by Klaprom 5 
and D’Anville shows that several towns reckoned as beiBg 
within the province of U are south of the great river. 

The Lamas say that the intercourse between Bengal and ; 
Tibet fell off after the Muhammedan conquests in India ; and it 
was still further interrupted by Chinese interference, and by 
turbulent chiefships of Nepal and Bhutan on the outer slof>es 
of the Himalayas. But there was nothing in the state of affairs 
to prevent a renewal of the old intercourse between Ben^ and 
Tibet, and the establishment of friendly commercial relation^ 
and this was perceived by the great statesman who establirf>ed' | 
and consolidated our Indian Empire. Warren Hastings, 
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first Governor-General, and tlie only one whose name is a 
liousehold word among tlie natives of India, lost no opportunity 
of extending the influence of the East India Company, and 
improving the condition of the people under his rule. Jsot the 
least important of his measures was the re-establishment of 
direct intercourse with Tibet, on occasion of the mediation of 
Teshu Lama after the Bhutan War. He resolved to despatch 
an envoy across the Himalayas, one on whose abilities and 
discretion he could rely. The great statesman had trained a 
school of rising administrators, such as Kynynmond Elliot, 
whose early death in Orissa he so deeply mourned ; Clevland of 
Bagulpur, the first to tame the wild Sonthals, and whose name 
is still remembered among them ; George Bogle, and others of 
equal mark. The choice of Warren Hastings fell upon the 
young secretary of the Board of Revenue, George Bogle, who 
set out for Tibet in company with Dr. Hamilton, an assistant- 
surgeon on the establishment, and an officer of the Teshu Lama 
named Paima ; and after some detention in Bhutan, the tra- 
vellers reached Pari-jong. This is at the pass at tlie head of 
the Ohumbi Valley, which divides Bhutan from Tibet, sepa- 
rating the deep and wild gorges, well wooded and fertile, which 
slope down to the Bengal plains from the bleak plateau of the 
Tibetan side. In front were the grassy uplands patched with 
snow on which no Englishman had ever before set eyes, and (m 
his right towered the sacred peak of CSiamniaii, 22,944 feet 
above the sea. Mr. Bogle, accompanied by Dr. Hamilton and 
their Tibetan companion Paima, set out from Pari-jong, and 
entered Tibet on the 24;th of October, 1774, This mission was 
politically important, and its results were of great geographical 
value. 1 think, therefore, that a brief reference to Mr. Bogle's 
discoveries, and to some of the incidents of his journey (time 
will not allow of more), can scarcely fail to be interesting to the 
Meeting. 

Pour days after leaving Pari, Sir. Bogle discovered two large 
Alpine lakes, called Shamtzo and Calutzo (the first is called 
Ramtchieu by Turner, the second is not named by him), con- 
nected with each other by a stream. He also traced the river 
flowing out of the Calutzo Lake, and found that to be a tribu- 
tary of the Brahmaputra, and identical with the Penanang-chn. 
The name of the second lake and the direction of the outlet are 
entirely new geographical facts. The l^es were half fioatm 
over, and were well stocked with ducks and oth^ wM fowl. 
Antelopes, hyang, and hares were also seen; and it was 
observe Aat animal life of all kinds was much more (foundant 
on the bleak uplands of^Tibet than in the wooded gorges of 
Bhutan. 
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But here a slight difference occurred tetween Hr. Bogle 

and bis Tibetan lien^ Patepi. T looS 

Tally '»hjle the Tibetan looked 

with horror on acts of bloodshed, especially when actually 
sight of the sacred peak of Chumulari. Paima strongly 
obWted to shooting, insisting that it was a great crime, that it 
would give much scandal to the natives, and that it was par- 
ticularly unlawful within the liberties of Chumulari. Mr. :^gle 
had many long discussions with him on the subject, and tells us 
that “ they were supported on the side of the Buddhist by plain 
common-sense reasons drawn from his religion and customs ; on 
the side of the British Envoy by those fine-spun European 
arguments which serve rather to perplex than to convince. 
The latter gained nothing in argument ; but at length a 
compromise was arranged. Mr. Bogle agreed not to shoot 
until they were fairly out of sight of the holy mountain, and 
Paima consented to suspend his prohibition in solitary and 


sequestered places. 

The march down the Yalley of the Penanang-chu and across 
the inner chain of the Himalayas to the Tibetan towns of 
Giangtze and Painom has been described by Turner, who 
followed along the same road a few years afterwards. But 
Turner never went beyond Teshu-lumpo, while Mr. Bogle 
crossed the great river Tsampu, near Shigatze, at a point where 
it is about the width of the Thames at Putney. Having drunk 
some of its water, washed his hands and feet, and thrown a 
rupee into it, he embarked in the ferry-boat, of which there 
were several at this place — well-built, flat-bottomed barges, 
about 25 feet long, consisting of a flooring of thick planks, and 
perpendicular sides, about 4 feet high, with an opening at 
either end, cut down to 2 feet, the whole bound together with 
bars of iron, and painted white. There was a large oar on each 
side, pulled by two men, and pushed by another facing them, 
while a woman helped, by havuing on a line made fast to the 
end of the blade. The steering is managed by a large oar from 
the stem. The boat carried over twenty-three persons, seven 
horses and fourteen asses, besides baggage. The river is not 
rapid at this place, and great herds of bullocks and flocks of 
sheep were waiting on each side for a passage. In the summer 
a lighter kind of boat is used for transporting goods, made of 
hides, with ribs of w illow-poles, about 8 feet long by 4 broad. 
3Ir. Bogle saw many of them on the bank, keel up, and some, 
with an end raised, serving as habitations for the boatmen. 

The flocks of sheep are used as beasts of burden. Some were 
coming from the wild and desolate country to the north, 
with salt ; others were returning from Giangtze with cargoes <» 
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l>arley. Sir. Bogle describes them as large animals, with 
horns extending horizontally. He met flocks of 1200 sheep, 
each carrying two bags of grain weighing from 20 to 25 lbs. 
They wei’e very obedient to the shepherd’s call, and if any of 
them happened to stray they were easily brought back by the 
shepherd’s dog. 

After crossing the Tsampu, Mr. Bogle inarched up the 
valley' of the Shiang-chu to Namling, and went thence to 
a small palace, called Desheripgay, in a gorge a few miles 
beyond Namling, w'here the Teshu Lama had resided for two 
y'ears, owing to the prevalence of small-pox at Shigatze. 

The Envoys describes the palace, the retinue, and the cere- 
monies and receptions with graphic minuteness ; and he formed 
a deep and lasting friendship for the sacred person of the Teshu 
Lama himself which had a temporarily important influence on 
British interests, and, if the two men had lived, might have led 
to permanently good results. The Lama was then about forty 
years of age. Although endowed with a portion of omniscience 
and many other divine attributes, his Holiness accommodated 
himself to the weakness of mortals, and endeavoured to make 
himself loved rather than feared. The expression of his coun- 
tenance was smiling and good-humoured, his disposition open, 
candid, and generous. He was extremely merry and enter- 
taining in conversation, and told a pleasant story with much 
humour and appropriate action. Mr. Bogle describes the 
ceremonies of blessing the people, the religious services, and 
the grand procession from Desheripgay across the Tsampu to 
Teshu-lumpo, when the Lama returned to his capital. He was 
on most intim'J.te terms of friendship, not only with his Holi- 
ness, but with his young nephews, the Pyn Kushus, and his 
nieces, the nuns, with whom he had a great deal of laughing 
and merriment. During a week in March Mr. Bogle ana Dr. 
Hamilton went to a country seat of the Pyn Kushus, on the 
northern bank of the Tsampu, whence they obtained a ma^- 
ficent view of the windings of the river and adjacent mountains, 
and where their hosts exerted themselves to amuse them by 
hunting-excursions, and to please them by the most cordial 
hospitality ; for the Pyn Kushus made no scruple about shoot- 
ing when by themselves, and showed Mr. Bogle some good 
sport with greyhounds, got up matches with bows and match- 
locks, and a grand hunt after musk-deer. But tb^ had mam 
fear lest they should get into a scrape with the Teshu jL«na 
if these transgressions were mentioned to him. On the whole, 
nothing could exceed the cordial fiiendship which sprang up 
between Mr. Bogle and the Teshu Lama s family. 

When the Envoy finally left Teshu-lumpo on his return to 
VOL. XLV. ^ 
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Bengal, on the 8th of April, 1775, he tells us that he^ took “ his 
last farewell of the yith^eg t ja<;J^Bg heart, having become 
strongly alitached to- niia for nia civilities, his bewitching man- 
ners, and his amiable character.” Nor was this friendship of a 
fleeting kind. A correspondence was kept up between the 
two, after Mr. Bogle had returned and w'as appointed Collector 
of Bangpur. The letters from the Teshu Lama (one of which 
is on the table) were written in the curious Tibetan character, 
on paj^r made from a species of Daphne, which grows in Ne^al 
and Bhutan. At Eangpur Mr, Bogle established a fair, with 
special immunities and advantages for the Tibetan and Bhu- 
tanese merchants, and encouraged the intercourse between 
Tibet and Bengal by every means that his official position 
gave him, and with the warm support of the Governor-General. 

Unfortunately the good Teshu Lama was induced by the 
Emperor of China to visit Peking, where he died of small-pox ; 
and in the same year, 1782, Mr. Bogle died at Kangpur. There 
can be no doubt that the way had been paved for opening the 
passes into Tibet for traffic and free intercourse. But the pre- 
mature loss of the negotiators was a death-blow to the bright 
hopes that' were justified by their friendship. Besides his 
journal and letters, Mr. Bogle drew up valuable reports on the 
trade of Tibet, on its religion and politics, and on the people. 
On his death all his papers were packed up and sent to his 
friends in Scotland, and they have remained untouched and 
unutilized, in a house in Ayrshire, until the present year. It 
is true that Warren Hastings did not lose sight of his plans 
respecting Tibet ; he sent a second embassy under Captain 
Turner in 1783, which reached Teshu-lumpo, follow'ing Mr. 
Bogle’s route exactly, but not going beyond that point. The 
go(M Lama was then dead, his successor was an infant, and the 
only result of the mission was the publication of Captain 
Turner’s interesting narrative in 1800. 

The death of the Teshu Lama and of Mr. Bogle, and the 
retirement of the great and enlightened statesman who placed 
them in communication with each other, were the unfortunate 
events which put an end to the friendly, commercial, and diplo- 
matic intercourse between the two countries. And there were 
evil influences of another kind at work. In Mr. Bogle’s con- 
versations with the Teshu Lama there is frequent allusion to the 
turbulent and aggressive policy of the Gorkha Eaja of Nepal, 
and to the hindrances he was placing in the way of commercial 
transactions between India and Tibet, At last the Nepalese 
army invaded the province of Tsang, and plundered the monas- 
tery of Teshu-lumpo. This led to intervention on the part of 
China, and in 1792 a great Chinese army marched into Tibet, 
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utterly defeated the Kepalese at Dingri Maidan, drove them 
across the Himalaya, aud dictated a humiliating peace within 
20 miles of Katmandu. From that time the political influence 
of China in Great Tibet has been paramount ; and although 
the internal administration is not interfered with, Chinese 
troops remain in occupation, and the exclusion of foreigners is 
enforced by officially watching the Bhutan, Sikkim, Nepal, and 
Ladak passes. 

It has been said that the watch is so strict as to render it 
impossible for any Englishman to have passed into Tibet since 
1792. But this is not the case, as is proved by the fact, 
that in 1811 Thomas Manning actually reached the city of 
Lhasa, although it is true that he is the only Englishman who 
ever succeeded. 


The journey of this adventurous traveller has never been 
described, and his manuscript narrative has remained unused 
in the hands of his family ever since. This is the second 
English traveller to whose labours I desire to call the attention 
of the Meeting. 

Thomas Manning was- a mathematical tutor at Cambridge, 
who, after leaving the University', brooded over the mysterious 
empire of China, until at last he resolved to undertake a voyage 
to Canton to study the language, and then to attempt the ex- 
ploration of the unknown interior. Manning was the mend and 
correspondent of Charles Lamb, who, during 1803, frequently 
urged his friend to give up the intended visit to Independent 
Tartary, as he called it. “ The reading of Chaucer has mislhd 
you,’' writes Lamb. " Do not credit his foolish stories about 
Cambuscan and the ring, and the horse of brass. Believe me, 
there are no such things. ’Tis all the poet’s invention. A 
horse of brass never flew, and a king’s daughter never talked 
with birds. These are all .tales. Pray try and cure yourself. 
Take hellebore. Pray to avoid the fiend. Bead no books of 
voyages, they are nothing but lies, and O, do not go to Inde- 
pendent Tartary ! ” But all remonstrances were in vain, and 
armed with a letter of introduction from Sir Joseph Banks, he 
sailed for Canton in 1806. After remaining there for siane 
years, studying the language, he proceeded to Calcutta, whence 
in September, 1811, he set out on his adventurous expe^ticm to 
Tibet. It would appear that he applied to be emplo^ad cM- 
dally as an Envoy, for when the Chinese authcaities -Pairi 
hinted at overtures for opening commerce between Tibet and 
India, he exclaims, “ I cannot help feeling what fools the Cmb- 
pany are to give me no commission, no authority, no instrbc- 
tions. Fools to neglect an opportunity they may mrer have 
again.” Manning was obliged to go as a doctor, and in disguise, 

X 2 
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and of course his difficulties were thus multiplied tenfold. 

at with whom he travelled 

to Lhasa. From Pari to Giangtze he followed the route taken 
Wp^^pgle and Turner, but there, instead of turning west to 
I’enEBrljampo, he crossed the inner range of the Himalaya, 
and. reached the famous ring-shaped lake of Palti or Yamdok- 
ehu. 

Manning’s journal is a personal narrative, containing many 
incidents of the road, and is especially valuable for its account 
of Ijhasa and of the Dalai Lama; but it contains little geo- 
graphical information ; and if it had not been for the accounts 
of Bogle, Turner, and the Pundit of 1865, it would not be 
easy to make out his route. He skirted along the Yamdok 
Lake for several days, and gives the Chinese name for it as 
Haitu (little sea). But he does not appear to have known the 
map of D’Anville, or the peculiar form of the lake with its 
large island as there delineated. He merely says, “ from the 
opposite margin of the lake rose diminutive mountains in a 
continued chain.” He further says that the water of the lake 
is said to be very unwholesome, and that it is not used for 
drinking. Manning crossed the Tsampu in a large and good 
ferrj'-boat, and reached Lhasa without further adventures. The 
Dalai Lama was then about seven years old; and the traveller 
was uuicli impi-essed by the refined beauty of his Holiness. He 
had the simple and unaffected manners of a well-educated 
princely child. His face was poetically, even affectingly, beau- 
tiful, and he was of a gay and cheerful disposition ; bis mouth 
^rpetuauy unbending into a graceful smile, which illuminated 
his whole countenance.* Mr. Manning’s narrative of his stay at 
Lh^a is full of interest. He intended to have pressed on to 
China by way either of Sining orJShatang, but eventually he 
was obliged to return to India by the road he came, finally 
leaving Lhasa on the 19th of April, 1812. 

Thoma^ Manning was the last Englishman who ever entered 
Great Tibet ; and only two Eur^ans have since been at 
Lhasa, namely the Abbe Hue and G^abet in 1846. Mannir^’s 
journey shows that, even after the Chinese campaign of 1792, 
Europeans could pass from Bengal, through Bhutan, to Lhasa ; 
and that the difficulty of recovering the ground gained by 
Warren Hastings and Bogle is not insuperable. But since 1812 
the work has been confined to enquiries and to visiting the 
heads of passes so far as Englishmen are concerned. Csoma 
de Koros did much valuable service in this way. Mr. Hodgson, 
during his long residence at Kathmandu, collected a mass of 
information respecting the geography, ethnology, trades, Ian- 
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guages, and literature of Tibet. Captain Pemberton, during 
his mission to Bhutan in 1838, and Mr. Eden, in 1864, made 
further additions to our knowledge, which has been still more 
recently extended by the investigations of Mr. Edgar. But 
the list of those who have actually reached the head of the 
passes leading to that forbidden land, which was formerly 
explored by Bogle, Turner, and Manning, is very brief. First 
among them are Dr. Hooker, the President of the Boyal 
Society, and the late Dr. Campbell, who reached the Donkia 
and Kongra-lama passes (18,500 feet above the sea), leading 
from the head of the Tista Valley in Sikkim, to Tibet, in 1849. 
Dr. Hooker also visited two passes leading from Nepal. In 
1870 Captain Chamer went as far as the Donkia Pass; and in 
1871, our associate, Mr. W. J. Blanford, accompanied by Captain 
Elwes, explored the passes leading from Sikkim to the Chumbi 
Valley, and visited those of Donkia and Kongra-lama, leading 
to Tibet. But no one, since the return of Manning in 181^ 
has ever reached Pari-jong, at the head of the Chumbi Valley, 
the pass most used and most practicable, and by which all the 
three English explorers entered Tibet. 

This • total cessation of intercourse, either diplomatic or 
through English travellers, gives the arrangements of Colonel 
Montgomerie for exploring Tibet, by the agency of natives, 
an importance which can scarcely be over-estimated. Three 
journeys of Colonel Montgomerie’s Tibetan emissaries have 
been completed, and the results worked out ; and one, that of 
the Pundit of 1865, has already been discussed at one of our 
Meetings. This explorer traversed the Nepal pass of Kirong, 
first sifted the Tsampu at Tadum Gumpa, and travelled down 
its valley to Lhasa. At Talla Lobrong the Pundit found the 
height of the Tsampu Valley to be 14,187 feet above the sea; 
at Shigatze, 11,822, so that there is a rapid descent. Prom 
Janglache, an important place on the Tsampu (or Narichu) 
mentioned by Bogle, to Shigatze, a distance of 85 miles, mer- 
chants and their goods are conveyed down the river in Imts. 
The Pundit also describes the Yamdok-cho (Palti) Lake, 
visited by Manning, as being 45 miles round, but only 2 or 3 
wide, because it encircles a large island with hills rising 2000 
or 3000 feet above its surface, as delineated on D’Anville’s map. 
But the Pundit, in contradiction to Manning, says that the 
water is sweet. The Pundit was at- Lhasa fiom January to 
April, 1866, and fixed its height at 11,500 feet above the sea. 
On his return he traversed the whole length of the valley of 
the Tsampu from Chusuljong (11,300 feet)to Tadnm(14,187 feet), 
and thence 140 miles higher up to the Marian-la Pass, which 
separates Tsang from Ari, or Great Tibet from Little Tibet. 
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Colonel Montgomerie’s second Tibetan explorer set out in 
1871. He iipta-la 

(WallaBgdbBrt%5aM®i^»R^P^ffiecl V Hooker in 
1848, reached the Aron river, a tributary of the Kosi, and 
aflw* traversing two other passes, discovered a large lake 20 
m ft*# Vug by 16, called Chomtodong, 14,700 feet above the 
^ trbwdi he mentions as part of the boundary between 
Sikkun and Tibet. He tlien crossed the Lagu-lung Pass (16,200 
feet) over the inner Himalayan range, and reached Shigatze. 
All this was new work ; but the most interesting part of the 
journey was that from Shigatze back into Nepal, when he 
crossed the great plain of Dingri-maidan (13,860 feet), where 
the Nepalese were defeated by the Chinese army in 1792. 
Thence be followed a trade-route down the Bhotia Kosi, through 
a fearful gorge. The road crosses the river no less than 15 
times, 3 by iron suspension-bridges, and 11 by wooden bridges, 
24 to 60 paces long. At one place the sides of the gigantic 
chasm were so close that a bridge of 24 paces would span it. 
Along the perpendicular wall of rock a path is supported on 
iron pegs let into the face of the rock. The path is of stone 
slabs covered with earth, only 18 inches wide, a tliird of. a mile 
long, and 1500 feet above the roaring torrent. Such are the 
stuiiendous difficulties which have been overcome in establishing 
0 (;mm unications between Nepal and Tibet. 

The third exjdorer, a young Tibetan, who had been thoroughly 
trained for the \vork, was dispatched by Colonel Montgomerie, 
in 1871, to explore the unknown regions north of the Tibetan 
watershed of the upper Brahmaputra or Tsampu. He reached 
Shigatze in November, and having purchased 50 sheep to carry 
the baggage, he crossed the Tsampu at the point where Mr. 
Bogle had been ferried over in 1774, and followed Mr. Bogle’s 
route to Namling, on the right bank of the Shiang-chu river. 
It is interesting to find that, on more than one point, the long- 
forgotten journal of Mr. Bogle furnishes evidence of the accuracy 
of Colonel Montgomerie’s explorer. Thus the Chom-gonm, 
where, according to the explorer, there are 100 nuns, is in the 
very spot where Bogle stopped with the Teshu Lama, and was 
visited by nuns. 

The explorer advanced north from Namling with the inten- 
tion of crossing the range, called by Hodgson the Ninjin- 
thangld, and of exploring the great Namcho Lake — the Tengri- 
nor of D’AnviJle and the Chinese surveyors. ■ The range was 
crossed by the Khalainba-Ia Piiss, 17,200 feet above the sea, on 
the 8th of January, 1872. In this mountain-range there are 
numerous hot-springs and two Geysers, which throw up jets of 
water to heights exceeding 60 feet. The water, in falling again. 
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freezes and forms pillars of ice up to the full height of the jet. 
These pillars are 30 feet in circumference, and the water within 
them, which is thrown up with great noise and violence, stood 
at a temperature of 183'’, the boiling-point at that elevation 
being only 183-75°. 

The great lake to the north of the mountain-range is called 
Namcho, or the “ shy lake ” (Tengri-nor of our maps), and was 
found to be 50 miles in length by from 16 to 35 miles broad. 
To the south it is bounded by the Ninjin-thangla Kange, 
consisting of snowy peaks flanked by large glaciers, and culmi- 
nating in the magnificent peak of Jang Ninjin-ihfingld, which 
is probably more than 25,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. The range was traced for more than 150 miles, running 
in a north-easterly direction. To the north of the lake the 
mountains are not so high. Between the Ninjin-thangla and 
the Kuen-lun Eanges the lofty plateaux are inhabited by no- 
madic tribes and bands of robbers ; there is no cultivation, and 
the monasteries are the only fixed habitations. The drainage 
is into the salt lakes at the lowest levels of tliis region, the chief 
of which is the Namcho or Tengri-nor. 

The Namcho Lake is considered sacred ; and although at 
such a very great distance from inhabited districts, and at so 
great an elevation above the sea, there are several permanent 
Buddhist monasteries on its banks and on islands, which are 
visited by large numbers of pilgrims. The lake is 15,500 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

The explorer, making the monastery of Dorkia, on the 
western shore, his head-quarters, made the complete circuit of 
the lake, and found that it had no outlet. The largest influent 
is the Nai-chu, a very large stream coming from the east, about 
40 paces across near the mouth. 

After retitrning to Dorkia, the explorer once more set out on 
the 11th of February, 1872, and a few days afterwards he made 
a short excursion to the northward, and discovered another 
smaller lake, called Bul-cho.* But on the 18th, as the tra- 
vellers were about to start, a band of sixty armed robbers 
arrived on horseback, and, in spite of their entreaties, took 
away all their clothes and provisions, leaving them nothing but 
the instruments. After much begging, the robbers gave them 
back a piece of cloth each, with two sheep and two l^s of foodt 
but added, that if they gave any more trouble they woaM be 
killed. The explorer had intended to have made his way from 
the Namcho Lake to China; but after the robbe^ he was 
obliged to march as quickly as possible in the direction ol 

* Bui means borax. It is the chief source of supply for Lhasa. 
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Lhasa, where they were likely to get ii 

soonest ABiCT ■ 

and 

9tb of March, whence, after a long and 
returned to the head-quarters of the C 
Survey. His route-survey extends oyer S 
entirely unknown country ; the chief discoveries being the 
position, size, and elevation of the great Namcho Lake, and the 
height and Erection of the Ninjin-thangla Eange. 

Thus, through the labours of these three brave and intelli- 
gent native explorers, Colonel Montgomerie has furnished us 
with exact geographical knowledge respecting three of the 
passes between Nepal and Tibet — of Kirong, the Nilam-la, and. 
Tipta-la ; respecting the whole valley of the Tsampu from the 
Mariam-la Pass to Chusul-jong; the famous lake of Palti or 
Yamdok-cho; the position of Lhasa; the great chain forming the 
northern boundary of the basin of the Upper Brahmaputra ; 
the Namcho Lake, and the interior drainage of Northern 
Tibet. 

This information, combined with the investigations of Hodg- 
son and others, and the personal observations of Bogle, Turner, 
and Manning enable us to form a sufficiently accurate idea of 
the trade-routes leading from India to Great Tibet, up the 
gorges of Bhutan, Sikkim, and Nepal; and of the physical 
features of the great plateau iu rear of the Himalayan 
ranges. 

Commencing from the east, the first trade-route is through 
the country of the Towang Bhuteas, who are directly subject to- 
Lhasa, down to Udalgori in Assam. Next we are told by 
Captain Pemberton, who traversed nearly the whole of Bhuten 
from east to west in 1838, that there are several passes leading 
from Tibet into the valley of the Manass, the traders finding 
their way to Dewangiri at the foot of the hills, and afterward 
repairing to a great annual fair at Hazu, opposite Gowhatty in 
Assam. Then comes the pass of Pari-jong, by which Bogle, 
Turner, and Manning found their way from Bhutan into Tibet, 
and whence Tibetan traders proceeds by Paro and the Baxa 
Dicar to the fair established by Mr. Bogle at Eangpur. At 
Rangpur duties were abolished, and buildings were erected for 
the convenience of the merchants, as well as of their animals 
and goods, the annual cost to Government being only 70/. 
The Bhutan caravans arrived in February and March at Rang- 
pur, returning in May and June ; merchants were thus attracted 
to ISangpur in great numbers, and the excellent arrangements 
for the benefit of trade, which were made by Mr. Bogle, con-* 
tinned for half a century after his untimely death. But Bogle’s- 
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arrangements were neglected ; and since 1834, when tlie Govern- 
ment aid was discontinued, the Rangpur trade has almost 
entirely ceased. At the Assam fairs, gold-dust, salt, musk, 
cow-tails, woollens, and horses, are exchanged for lac, madder, 
silk, cloth, and dried fish. 

The eastern Sikkim Passes leading into the Chumbi Valley, 
called Jelep-la, Guatin-la, Yak-la, and Cho-la, have recently 
been examined by Mr. Blanford and Mr. Edgar. They are 
rarely interrupted by snow for many days, and form an alter- 
native route to that through Bhutan, up the Chumbi Valley to 
Pari-jong. Further north is the Tankrala Pass, 16,083 feet 
above the sea, which is the most snowy pass in Sikkim, and the 
most difficult of access. The Donkia-la, at the head of the 
eastern branch of the Tista, is 18,466 feet above the sea, and 
the Kongra-lama Pass, at the head of the western branch, is 
lower (15,745 feet). They are used by Tibetan herdsmen, who 
bring their cattle to graze in Sikkim, and by the people in 
the upper valley of the Tista branches, the Lachin and Lachung, 
who twice a year carry wood into Tibet, and bring back loads of 
salt in return. 

The passes from Nepal into Great Tibet follow the tribu- 
taries of the Kosi River. The two easternmost were visited by 
Br. Hooker, and one, the Tipta-la, was crossed by Colonel 
Montgomerie’s second explorer. The more westerly pass, by the 
Butia Kosi, was used by the same explorer on his return to 
India through Nepal. Its appalling difficulties have already 
been alluded to; and this is not the route adopted by the 
Chinese Army in 1792, when it advanced upon Katmandu. 
The easier military pass to the westward is closed to com- 
merce by the Chinese officials. It leads by Jongh-a-jong to 
Kirong. 

Once the intercourse between Bengal and Tibet by means of 
these passes was frequent, and it should certainly be the aim of 
our rulers to restore it. The Tibetans have always shown them- 
selves desirous to promote such intercourse, and there is cer- 
tainly no reason why the policy of permitting the passes to be 
closed through the jealous and selfish exclusiveness of the 
Chinese Government should be continued. Bogle enumerated 
the products of Great Tibet as consisting of gold, musk, cow- 
tails, wool, and salt. He said that the genius of the Tibetan 
Government was favourable to commerce, and that no duties 
were levied on goods, so that, in his time, many foreign mer- 
chants had settled in Tibet. Cashmirian traders had e^blish- 
ments at Lhasa and all the principal towns of the county, and 
the Gosains, or trading pilgrims of India, resorted to Tibet in 
large numlters. Their trade was confined to articles of great 
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value and small bulk, and they travelled without ostentahon 


and , often hy i . - ■ . ' . t_ t 

'■pay their devotions to the Lamas, 
bringing camels laden with the furs and hides of Siberia. The 
Bhuteas brought the products ot Bengal and Assam j while the 
Chinese had established themselves in great numbers at Lhasa, 
and carried on a lucrative trade in the teas, porcelains, and 
brocades of their native country. The merchants of Bengal and 
Bahar sent their goods by the passes of Nepal and Bhutan. 
They consisted of broadcloth, indigo, pearls, coral, chank, spices, 
tobacco, sugar, white cloths, satins; and the returns were in gold, 
cow-tails, and musk. It was this trade wliich Warren Hastings 
did so much to foster, and which Bogle, as collector of Kangpur, 
encouraged by the establishment of a fair, and the grant oi 
privileges and immunities. 

But all the ground gained by these able administrators in the 
last century has since been lost. Mr. Edgar, the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Darjiling, tells us a very different story in 1874. 
Owing to the insecurity of the roads, the trade between China 
and Tibet is now much less considerable than was formerly the 


jnerchants. The 


case. The chief article is tea of a coarse description and un- 
pleasant flavour, which sells at Lhasa for eight annas the pound; 
and so totally have the English neglected the Tibetan markets, 
that actually Chine.se tea is imported through Tibet into the 
British (.listrict of >Sikkim for the use of the inhabitants, although 
tea is grown on the spot. European and Indian goods mainly 
reach Tibet through Nepal and Ladak, and consist of broad- 
cloth, cottons, corals, pearls, tobacco, opium, and some rich 
stuffs. The exports from Tibet by these channels are blankets, 
musk, cow-tails, borax, ponies, gold and silver, but no wool. 
There is also some local trade with Sikkim and Bhutan. The 


great wealth of Tibet lies in its flocks and herds; and enormous 
quantities of wool and ghee might be imported into Bengal at 
cheap rates, if good practicable passes were once opened. The 
route proposed by Mr. Edgar is by a bridge across the Tista in 
Sikkim, and a road thence to the "Cho-la Kange. 

In the present paper I have endeavoured to bring to the 
notice of the Society the valuable results of the journeys of Mr. 
Bogle and Mr. Manning, which have only now been brought to 
light, and to give a brief accormt of the recent labours and dis- 
coveries of Colonel Jlontgomerie’s explorers in Great Tibet. 
These accounts embrace part of a very important subject, namely, 
that of the re-establishment of friendly commercial intercourse 
between Tibet and Bengal, a subject which will most assuredly 
rec eive attention in the near future. One thing is certain, 
th at any steps that may be taken to open diplomatic intercourse 
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with the Teshu and Dalai Lamas, or to promote trade through 
the Himalayan Passes, cannot fail to add to our stock of geo- 
graphical knowledge. 


XI . — Narrative of an Exploration of the Namcho, or Tengri Nur 
Lake, in Great Tibet, made hy a Native Explorer, during 1871-2. 
Drawn up by Lieut.-Colonel T. G. Montgomerie, e.e., f.b.s., 
&c., Deputy-Superintendent G. T. Surve)^ of India.* 

Ddking 1871 a party was organised with a view to exploring 
some portion of the unknown regions north of the Tibetan 
watershed of the upper Brahmaputra. The party consisted of 
a semi-Tibetan, a young man who had been thoroughly trained 
for the work, with four reliable assistants engaged from border 
districts ; one of these latter had been employed on a former 
exploration in a subordinate capacity, and his experience, as 
far as travelling in such countries was concerned, would have 
been exceedingly useful, but unfortunately he was unable to get 
more than a march beyond the fi'ontier, because the officials on 
the other side of the Himalayas were determined to arrest him 
if he proceeded further, though his ostensive object was trade. 
This being the case, there was nothing for it but to arrange for 
his return, and to substitute another man in his place. This 
was managed satisfactorily after some delay. 

The exploring party then passed from Kumaon into the 
Tibetan province of Hundes or Nari-khoj’sum. At first they 
got on very well, but towards the end of July, when in the 
neighbourhood of the Mausarowar lake, their progress was for 
some time interrupted by a band of mounted robbers, who had 
made an incursion from the east ; they succeeded in evading 
the robbers, but had to take a circuitous route by Purung, 
instead of going direct to Sbigatze from Mansarowar, as first 
arranged. The party reached Shigatze on the 24th of Novem- 
ber, and remained there twelve days, making inquiries as to 
the best route to go to the Tengri Niir Lake, and preparing for 
the journey. Sheep were the only animals likely to stand the 
journey, as the roads were too stony for yaks, and the country 
was too cold for donkeys ; the explorers consequently pnreha^d 
fifty sheep, and put all the baggage on their backs. The party 
left Shigatze on the 6th of December, marching as far as the 
“ Naisang” village ; on the 7th they crossed the great Brahma- 


Vide Map, p. 299. 
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putra (Sangpo or Tsampu) Eiver by means of rafts, and encamped 

ftext day they pnt up at Cbna visage. 
Here the explorer exchanged the silver rupees he had with him 
for gold, which he put into hollow walking-sticks prepared for 
the purpose. On the 11th of December they reached Dongdot- 
lo, a village on the right bank of the Shiang Chu, a northern 
tributary of the Brahmaputra ; here they found an official from 
Shigatze, who rules over Dongdot-lo and the surrounding 
villages, which are numerous. On the 13th of December they 
reached Chom, a village of fifty houses, with a Buddhist 
monastery (Gonpa) on its west. This monastery, or rather 
nunnery, is occupied by women only, of whom there were about 
100. On the 14th they reached Namling, on the right bank 
of the Shiang Chu Kiver ; here there is a large monastery, 
with about 500 Lamas, all men ; the monastery is on a high 
hill, it is a place of some importance, boasting of an iron 
bridge over the river, and commanded by a strongly situated 
fort, which is the residence of the Jongpon, or Governor, with 
about 500 Tibetan soldiers ; Namling itself has about 200 
houses, surrounded by gardens, with a small bazaar in the 
centre. The Sokpo Giaju tribe, who bring salt, trade through 
this bazaar, which produces all ordinary provisions. The 
name of Namling is derived from the two Tibetan wonls 
“ nam,” sky, and “ ling,” garden, the monastery being on a high 
hill with gardens at its foot. On the 17th of December the 
party reached Kholam village, on the left bank of the Shiang 
Chu Eiver, which was crossed by means of the iron bridge; 
Kholam has about fifty houses, the land round about is very 
productive. On the 19th they reached Gonkiang, a village 
of sixty houses, with a well built monastery on rising ground. 
In this monastery there are about 100 Lamas, ruled by a Lama 
of high rank, called Churingboche, who is very much respected 
by the people round about. 

On the 20th of December the Mrty halted at another 
monastery, called Babdan Chnling Gonpa, built about eighty 
years ago ; it is the residence of another high Lama, called 
Bhaptung Bingboche, said to be 100 years of age, who was 
both the founder and builder of this monastery. The pec^le of 
the country say that whilst out hunting he heard a voice which 
told him to put down his gun and go to a certain spot, where 
he would find unlimited riches buri^ in the ground, with this 
he was commanded to build a monastery ; he had obeyed the 
inspiration, and bad ever since passed his life in reh'gious duties. 
“ Babdan ” means house, “ chu ” wisdom, and “ ling ” garden. 
The Lama, when the explorer saw him, was evidently a very 
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old man, his body so small and shrunk tliat, when sitting, his 
knees projected a great deal above his head. 

From the time the explorer left Namling, on the llth of 
December, it Avas so cold that the mercury of his thermometer 
did not rise out of the bulb till after nine or ten in the morning. 
The streams were all hard frozen. The wind, moreover, blew 
so hard that their tent was torn by it, and they had, con- 
sequently, to make a halt of five days in order to repair the 
damage. On the 26th of December they marched on and 
reached Gunje ; the people of this village said white bears, 
called “ Tik-Dumba,” were very common from thence to 
Namcho Lake, and committed great havoc amongst their 
cattle. 

On the 27th of December he reached Naikor, which has about 
thirty houses, and some cultivation ; beyond Naikor there was 
no more cultivation, and the only inhabitants are nomadic, 
going by the name of Dogpa; they graze sheep, goats, and 
yaks. 

On the 28th of December the explorer encamped at Chu- 
tang Chaka, where there are some fifteen hot springs, whose 
water was found to be at a temperature of 166° Fahrenheit, 
boiling-water at the same place only rising to 186° Fahrenheit. 
There are eight baths supplied by these springs ; the baths were 
put at some distance from the springs, so as to allow the water 
to cool sufilciently for bathing. The water has a smell of 
sulphur. There were a number of Dogpa tents at a short' 
distance from the springs. 

From the Brahmaputra Biver near Shigatze up to these 
springs the country is called Shiang Lungba, and that to the 
north Lahu-Lungba. 

Qn the 29th of December the Chapting encamping ground 
was reached ; here there were more Dogpa tents ; the road 
was so slippery Avith ice that one of the men I’ell and broke a 
thermometer. On the 30th of December they arrived at 
Feting Chuja, near which, on the right bank of the Lahfi 
Chu Biver, there is a large stony place about 12,0 paces in 
length, from which about a dozen columns of hot water issue ; 
these rise to a height of forty or fifty feet, and produce so much 
steam that the sky is quite darken^ with it ; the noise, more- 
over, was so great that they could not hear one another speak- 
ing; the water of these jets was found to be 176° Fahr^^^t. 
Similar jets of water were noticed issuing from the middle of 
the river, shooting up to forty or fifty feet in height, and 
evidently at much the same temperature as those on land, as 
they produced clouds of steam, and the river was free from ice 
for a quarter-of-a-mile below them, though everywhere else. 
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above and below, it was bard frozen. The Jawar Gonpa 
mnnagfcTj liop thft -ftimf. of these springs. 

Thft w^the monastery, which he found had a 

number of highly ornamented idols, in front of which were 
arranged a number of petrified stones called Naidhowas ; these 
are in various shapes, such as hands, shells, &c., and are objects 
of worship as well as the idols. Jawar is the name the 
Tibetans have for Suket-Mandi, in the Panjab hills, north by 
west of Simla. This, according to a tradition, was given in 
honour of a daughter of a Eaja of Suket-Mandi, who was 
supposed to have married “ Laban,” one of the idols. 

On the 31st of December the encampment of Sulung Sumdo 
was reached ; here they found some forty tents. On the 1st of 
January they halted at Sulung, which boasts of fifty Dogpa 
tents. The Dogpas said there were no regular encampments 
beyond Sulung, the only people about being thieves on the look- 
out for plunder, against whom it would be necessary to be on 
their guard. 

On the 2nd of January the explorer reached Naisum Chuja, 
Chuja, or chusa, means source of hot-water springs. The name 
is ^ven to the place from the great number of hot springs 
which there are here on both sides of the Lalni Chu Kiver. 
The water from these springs is so hot that the river is not 
frozen for aboiit three miles below them, though everywhere 
else it was frozen over. On the right bank of the river there 
are two very remarkable hot springs, which throw up a jet of 
water over sixty feet in height; the water in falling again 
freezes and forms pillars of ice, which are nearly up to the full 
height of the jet. These pillars are about thirty feet in circum- 
ference, and look like towers, with holes at the sides just as it 
they had been made artificially. The water is thrown up with 
great violence and noise. The thermometer, when pu^t in the 
water inside the pillars, stood at 183° Fahrenheit, the boiling- 
point there being only 183°’75. 

The party was delayed at Naisum Chuja for three days, 
owing to one of the men getting sick; it is said to. be a great 
place of worship or pilgrimage. Owing to cloudy weather the 
explorer was unable to take any astronomical observations. 

On the 6th of January they reached DungChaka, 15,700 feet 
above sea level, where there are more hot springs, but not of 
such high temperature as the last, their water showing only 
130° Fahrenheit, while the boiling-point was 183° ; about 10 
miles to the east there is a lofty snowy peak called Jhomo 
Gangar, somewhat of the same shape as the ^ilas Peak, near 
the Mansarowar; it is a noted object of worship, being con- 
sidered as a female diidnity. On the 7th of January they 
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encamped at the foot of the Khalamba La, crossing over on the 
8th, the highest part of the pass being 17,200 feet above the 
sea, and water boiling at 180'^. The crossing was very difficult, 
owing to a heavy fall of snow, which made the descent on the 
opposite side very dangerous. The only fire that they could 
make after crossing was from goat’s dung, with which they 
managed to warm up a brew of tea. The next day the explorer 
returned to the pass, in order to re-observe the boiling-point, 
not being quite satisfied that the water was properly boiling the 
first day that they crossed over. He was again troubled with 
snow, and when he got back to camp was half dead with the 
intense cold, and did not recover till he had drunk a bowl of 
hot tea. The encamping place is called Dung Nagu Chaka ; 
there were several hot springs round about, the water in them 
raising the thermometer to 180'’, while boiling-water only raised 
it t\yo degrees higher. 

On the 10th of January they reached Kiang La, and on the 
11th Dokmar encampment, w'here the Dogpas generally keep 
their sheep, goats, &c., during the summer. On the 12th they 
encamped on a plain, and on the 13th reached the Ghaika 
camping place, from whence they got a view of a very large 
lake, which they found was called by the Tibetans Jang 
Namcho Chidnio, and supposed to be called Tengri Niir in the 
Tartar language. A camp of several tents was seen to the east, 
at a place called Dungche. As a road was seen to branch off 
from this camp, two of the men were sent in disguise as beggars 
in order to inquire about the road, and as to why a camp was 
kept there ; they found the camp all but deserted, the only 
occupants being an old man and a woman, who were seated in 
one of the tents ; the man said the tents belonged to DogpM, 
who had concealed all their property, women, children, &c., 
while the men themselves had armed and gone out to meet 
a band of robbers, who they had heard intended to plunder 
them. As to the road, they said it went to Lhasa, by the 
Ninjinthangla, to Jang Hiangpa Chan Gonpa (monastery), 
and thence by the Tulung Chubu Gonpa (monastery) to 
Lhasa. 

One mile north of Ghaika the road crosses the Ghaika Chu, a 
large river, which coming from the west flows into the J^ng 
Namcho Chidmo Lake, about 12 miles east of the rtMkd. The 
river, though very wide, was completely frozen overt in the 
summer it is said to rise very much. 

On the 16th of January, after crossing the GhiLika Chu 
Eiver, the explorer reached a place called Ch^kri, which is 
surrounded by a ten feet high wall, enclosing a space about 
200 paces square. There were several houses of sun-diied 
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bricks inside the wall, but they were all in ruins ; the place was 
said to have once a man of some rank. 

As. a great deal of the explorers were very 

glad to take advantage of the shelter which the ruins afforded. 
Oa the 18th they arrived at Simjam, where they found about 
seventy Dogpa tents; as robbers were known to be in the 
vimnity, every tent was guarded by an armed man. The 
robbers were said to come from a district called Jamaata De, 
which lies to the north. Jamaata De is said not to be under 
Lh£sa, and the inhabitants consequently plunder the Lhasa 
districts whenever they are in want, as they often are, in con- 
sequence of the severity of the climate, which kills off their 
cattle whenever there is an extra heavy fall of snow. Simjam, 
being one of the nearest places to these freebooters, has very 
often been plundered. 

The party were detained two days at Simjam owing to heavy 
snow, and did not start again till the 21st of January, when 
they marched to Taia on the shores of the great Namcho 
Lake which was completely frozen over, and seemed to extend 
to a great distance eastward. The next day they continued 
their march along the shores of the great lake, and reached 
the monastery called Dorkia Liigu Dong, situated on a small 
hill overlooking the lake. “ Dor ” means a rock, “ liigu,” a 
sheep, “ dong,” a fixee ; the monastery looking something like 
a sheep’s head. 

A chief Lama lives here with some forty ordinary Lamas. 
The monastery commands a splendid view of the lake and sur- 
rounding snowy mountainsj which were more especially grand 
to the south-east. 

The lake is a magnificent sheet of water, and near Dorkia it 
has the advantage of having an island close at hand which sets 
off the scenery. The island is about a mile ' long, and half a 
mile in breadth ; it has a hill about 400 feet high in the centre 
which is crowned by a temple of the goddess Dorje Phamo. 
The explorer determined to make a complete survey of the lake, 
and he consequently deposited his. property in the monastery 
with three of his men, being afraid of robbers; having done 
this he started off with three other of his men ; on the 24th 
January they reached Kinga Do on the margin of the lake ; 
here there is another island, called Kuhi Ne Dobo, close to 
the shore, which is about 1^ mile in length by about 1 mile in 
breadth. 

On the 25th they reached Jador Gonpa (monastery). Here 
they saw three pyramids or cones of earth, or sun-dried mud, 
each about 500 feet in circumference, rising to a considerable 
height. The explorer went under these mounds by an artificial 
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passage and found that one of them was open in the centre. 

The people say that they were originally all closed, and tliat 
when a certain very devout Lama, who used to worship under 
•one of these mounds, died, he was taken up into heaven through 
, the opening. The Jador Gonpa has about fifty Lamas. Near 
the monastery there are a great many fossil stones which are 
held in veneration; they are called “Naidhowa.” The explorer 
•saw a gigantic doorway cut in a rock through which the Lamas 
say the god Ninjinthangla passes ; its height is about 25 feet. 
Owing to heavy snow the explorer was detained two days at 
Jador. 

On the 29th they reached Nangba Do, which is also on the 
shore of the lake close to some small hills, which are considered 
to be sacred. The next day they halted at Langdang ; here 
“they found the Shukpa bush very abundant. On a low hill 
there is a temple of a god called Chogo La. On the 30th they 
got to Dakmar, and passing Thmgo Sumna shrine they reached 
Nai Chu Sumna on the 31st. On their way they crossed the 
Nai Chu, which is a very large stream, being the largest that 
flows into the lake; it comes from the east. At the time the 
explorer crossed it was 40 paces in width, and completely frozen 
•over. 

On the 1st February the explorer reached the Tashi Doche 
Gonpa, a monastery which is on a low hill near the lake ; it has 
thirty-five L4ma monka To the south-west of this mcmasteiy 
there are a number of. magnificent snowy peaks which are 
called the Ninjinthangla peaks. The Lamas say the high^ 
peak is a god, and that he is surrounded by 360 smaller snowy 
peaks which act as his servants. 

To the east of Tashi Doche there is another mass of high 
peaks called Nuchin Ga?a, which appeared to the explorer to 
rise higher above the Namcho Lake than the Eailas peak does 
above the Mansarowar Lake. The whole of these peaks were 
very imposing as seen from the monastery, which also com- 
mands a fiill view of the whole of the lake. Though the water ^ 
of the lake is so salt as to be unfit for drinking, it is neverthe- 
less quite frozen over in November, the lake being about 
15,200 feet above the sea ; when the explorer saw it the surface 
looked as if it was made of glass ; it is said to remain in thirt 
state till May, when the ice breaks up with great noise. Tlw 
lake contains fish, and quantities of «nall riiells are finnid mi 
the banks. The lake itself is a great resmrt for pfigiima 

On the 3rd they halted near a small river; on the 4tii fliey 
reached an open plain at night, and were put to great stiaite 
owing to a heavy fell of snow. They had left their tent behind 
at Doikia, and no shelter being available, they had to clear off 

VOL. XLV. . 
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th© suow and lie on the gronnd without any fire ; they thouglif 

^ COTered 

witti&sh snow. On the 5th’ they went on to the Gbaika 
Cha River; it was snowing all the time, and they were forced 
to camp out again without any fuel or covering, and passed 
another very miserable night. On the (ith they saw the sun 
again, and were able to get some fuel and to make themselves 
tolerably comfortable, but whilst crossing at the side of the 
lake near a small stream (the Simjam Chu), one of the men 
fell through the ice, which was covered with snow, and would 
have been drowned had he not got hold of another man who pulled 
him out again. The man’s clothes froze hard directly he got 
out, and he was only brought round by means of a fire which 
they at once lighted. 

On the 7th of February they reached the Dorkia monastery 
from which they originally started, having been fifteen days in 
making the circuit of the lake. They halted three days at the 
monastery, and started off on the 11th, getting that day as- 
far as Ringa Do; on the 13th they reached the Jador Gonpa 
before mentioned, and on the 14th Nangba Do. Here the 
explorer heard there was a lake called Bui Cho, about six or 
seven miles to the north ; he accordingly climbed a peak in that 
direction and saw the lake. He estimated it to bo about six 
miles by five. A kind of borax is found by and in the lake: it 
is called “ Bui,” and hence the name. This borax is used by 
the inhabitants of Lhasa and Shigatze as a spice for meat, for 
tea, and for washing clothes, bathing, &c. It is carried away 
by the traders in great quantities. 

On the 15th they reached Langdang, on the 16th Dakmar, 
on the 17th the plain of Chang Phang Chuja, where there are- 
several hot springs in which the thermometer rose to 130°. 
On the 18th as they were about to start, some sixty armed men 
arrived on horseback and begun plundering their property, and 
in spite of their entreaties took away everything except the 
instruments, which they said they did not care to keep in case 
the authorities should find them on them, and ask how they 
came into their possession. After a great deal of begging the 
robbers gave them back a piece of cloth each, with two steep 
and two hags of food, a cooking vessel and a wooden cup to each 
man ; with these they had to be contented, the rpbb^ saying 
if they troubled them any more they would kill them. 

The explorer had intended to make his way from the Namcho 
Lake to the north as far as the city of Sinning, but after the 
robbery there was no possibility of doing that, and indeed they 
were so far from habitations that it was a queirtion whether they 
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could exist, and there was nothing for it but to march as quickly 
as they could to the south in the direction of Lhasa, where they 
were likely to get into inhabited ground soonest. The day after 
the robbery they halted in order to consult as to the best course 
to follow. On the 20th of February they went as far as the 
banks of the Nai Chu Eiver ; here one of the men got sick, 
and they were obliged to remain there all the 21st, their food 
consisted of one pound of flour and hot water, they had more- 
over nothing to cover .themselves with, the robbers having 
taken the tent, and they were exposed to the snow and wind, 
which blew very hard. 

On the 22nd they reached Dam Niargan La. The explorer 
says that he had got so weak that he took much shorter paces 
than he had hitherto done. On the 23rd they ascended the 
Dam Niargan La Pass. After crossing they decided to kill one 
of the two sheep, as they had exhausted all their flour ; at the 
same time seeing tents in the neighbourhood all the men went 
out to beg, and after a long round came back with six pounds 
of flour, and began to feel more hopeful. On the 25th another 
man got ill and they were obliged to halt again. 

From Dam Niargan La there is said to be a road to Lob 
Nur, and to Jilling or Sinning. From Dam Niargan it is 
about ten days’ journey to Nakchukha, a place that has a bad 
reputation as to the number of robbers who prey upon travellem; 
from thence it is about forty-five days’ journey to Sok^hnil, 
which is quite a barren coimtry, infested, however, by robbers ; 
after passing Sokpohuil the inhabitants are more civilized, and 
are said to be very kind to travellers. 

The Lob Ndr (? Koko Nur) Lake is in the Sokpohuil territory, 
and close to it is the town of Khark^ It is about fifteen days’ 
journey from Sokpohuil to Sinning city, where a Chinese 
Anban, a man of considerable authority, resides. Sinning is 
described as being very superior to Lhdsa, good horses, sheep, 
&c., are procurable, and the shops are well supplied with silk, 
woollen articles, carpets, &c. 

On the 26th they halted under the Ghana Pass; the 
country up to this point was called Dam Nidrgan. On the 27th 
they halted at Angchusa, where they noticed six Dogp4 tent& 
On the 28th they reach^ Lachu Sumna, the extremity of the 
Badam district which begins at Ghana La. 

The XJrirong district extends from L4chn Sumna to Dhog 
La. On the 29th they reached Siwalungi Bitu ChmM 
(monastery), which has some sixty Lama monks. He.'e the 
height was observed by boiling-point, but owing to the loss 
of his quicksilver, when robbed at Gbtmg Phdng, the explorer 
unable to take latitude observations; he however hoped 
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tliat on reaching lihasa he would he able to borrow sufficient 

-ta this same place 

on his way" north-east to Gluna. 

On the 1st of March he crossed the Dhog La Pass, encamping 
on the other side ; the district of Jang Talung extends from 
the Dhog La to the Chak La Pass. On the 2nd they reached 
the very large monastery called Jang Talung. which has two 
' head L4mas with about a thousand monks. Here they halted 
during the 3rd in order to rest and examine the monastery ; 
inside they found a large number of images carved in the walls, 
the whole of these were adorned with gold. The road from 
Lhasa to Lob Nur (?) and Jilling (Sinning) passes about one 
mile south of the monastery. The Sinning Kafilas pass by 
this route with their camels laden with merchandise. On the 
4th of March he crossed the Chak La Pass, and encamped at its 
foot on the opposite (south) side, near the village of Langmo, 
where they saw the first signs of cultivation that they had met 
with since the 29th of December. On the 5th they reached 
Jhokar Churtan ; on the 6th Naimar village, which has about 
twenty houses, surrounded by a number of smaller clusters of 
houses. On the 7th they reached the monastery of Nehlin 
Dak; on the 8th, after crossing the Phembu Gong L4 Pass, 
they halted at Lingbu Jong. The Phembu district ceases at the 
pass of that name. On the 9th of March the party reached 
Lhasa; they were excessively glad to get back to a civilised 
place again, where they would at any rate have no chance of 
being starved as they were at one time likely to be. 

Though the Lhasa people were hospitable enough, the 
explorer found there was no chance of his being able to borrow 
sufficient money to enable him to march to Sinning as he 
had intended; with the greatest difficulty he managed to 
borrow 150 rupees from a trader who was going to Gartok, but 
he insisted upon the explorer accompanying him, and in addition 
took im aneroid barometer and compass as a pledge for the 
money ; the weroid, which was a large one, he apparently took 
for a magnificent watch, and at the end of the journey the 
explorer’s messenger who was sent with money to redeem the 
instruments had some difficulty in rfecovering them. Having 
the command of so little money the explorer decided upon 
returning to India, and after a long and difficult journey 
reached the headquarters of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
in safety. 
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Memorandum hg Lieut.-Colonel T. G. Montgomerie, e.e., f.e.s., 
&c., on the Lesvlts of the above Exploration. 

Amongst other attencmts to explore the various countries 
beyond the borders of British India, I have always borne in 
mind the necessity to explore the vast regions which lie to the 
north of the Himalayan Eange, from e. long. 83° to e. long. 93°, 
and I have consequently, from time to time, tried to get more 
information as to this terra incognita; but since the Pundit 
made his way from Kumaon to Lhasa, I had not till lately 
succeeded in getting much advance made to the north of his 
line of explorations, though a good deal was done to the north 
of the Mansarowar Lake. One explorer made his way from 
Eudok, on the Pangkong Lake, to Thok-Jalung, and thence 
back to the Mansarowar, passing quite to the east of the great 
Kailas peak. The same explorer subsequently made his way 
to Shigatze, but he was unable to penetrate to the north 
of the main course of the upper Brahmaputra. Though dis- 
appointed with this, I continued to try and get an explorer to 
penetrate into those regions, and after many failures I have 
at last the satisfaction to be able to report tnat some progress 
has been made in exploring to the north of Shigatze and 
Lhasa. 

The preceding narrative gives the details that 1 was able to 
gather Irom the explorer. 

As usual the party was troubled at the frontier ; but once 
fairly in Tibetan territory they had no difBculty in making 
their way down the upper Brahmaputra to Shigatze, at least 
no difBculty that would not equally have affected ordinary 
inhabitants of the country. They found no good opportunity 
of penetrating to the north till they reached Shigatze ; there 
they, as directed, made inquiries about the Tengri Nur Lake. 
They found that there was a regular route to this lake fre- 
quented by traders in borax, salt, &c., and also by pilgrims ; 
they consequently decided to try and make their way there in 
the character of pilgrims, taking with them a small supply of 
goods with a view to meeting their wants on the road by Darter, 
the ordinary custom of such pilgrims. 

They were told that sheep were the only means of carrii^ 
that would answer, and they made their arran^mente ae0»d- 
ingly, purchasing some of the large, long-le^ed sheep, wA the 
usual bags for loading. They marched down to the Bnduna- 
putra, crossing that great river by means of rafts: this point was 
about 11,200 feet a^ve the sea. Ascending the Shiang Chu 
tributary of the river, the party day by day got into still Mgher 
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ground, until they reached the Khalamba La Pass, 17,200 feet 
above the sea. and th^e, Jroiu the basin of the 

of the Tengri Nur 


Lake, which was found to he about 15,200 feet above the sea. 
.■,_yor eight days after leaving the Brahmaputra the explorer 
mra^ed from \Blage to village, passing many Buddhist monas- 
teries and some nunneries, with numbers of small villages 
surrounded by a good deal of cultivation. Naikor was the last 
village W'ith cultivation ; northward they were informed they 
would find nothing except the camps of “ Dogpas,” as the 
nomadic people of that part of the country are called ; and they 
were warned to be on their guard against the white bears, 
which were said to commit havoc amongst the cattle, sheep, &c. 

well actj^uainted with the brown bear of the 
C^Himalayan districts, and he believed this white bear to be a 
9'nd not the brown bear in its winter coat. 

During the great part of his journey to the Namcho Lake the 
explorer found the streams all hard frozen, and he was con- 
sequently much struck by the number of hot springs that he 
met with, and more especially by the great heat of the water 
100*0 thermometer showing it to vary from 

idU to 186 Fahrenheit, being generally over 150°, and often 
within a few degrees of the boiling-point, being in one case 183“ 
when the boiIing-point was 1831“. The watm- generally had a 
suJphuroiis smell, and in many cases was ejected with great 
noise and violence ; in one place the force was sufficient to 
throw the water up from 40 to 60 feet. These springs in some 
respects seem to resemble the Geysers of Iceland ; in winter they 
are very remarkable, m consequence of the water when falling 
being converted into ice, which forms a pillar of ice round each 
jet. Ine quantity of warm water which escapes from below 
roust, however, be very considerable, as the streams into which 
they dram were free from ice for some distance below where 
the warm water comes in, though everywhere else hard frozen. 

Ibe great lake, which at distance was called the Tengri Nfir, 
w^ found on nearer approach to be called Kamcho or Sky-lake 
(^am-sky and Cho=Iake) from the great altitude at wffich it 

7 ^ splendid sheet of water about fifty miles 

m length by from sixteen to twenty-five miles in breadth. It 
receives the water of two considerable rivers, and several minor 
streams, but has no exit; the water is decidedly bitter, but, 
Giving to intense cold, it freezes readily, and at the time the 
explorer saw it, it was one continuous sheet of ice. 

To the south the lake is bounded by a splendid range of 
snowy peaks, flanked with large glaciers, culminating in the 
magnificent peak, Jang Ninjinthangld, which is probably more 
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than 25,000 feet above the sea. The range was traced for 
nearly 150 miles, running in a north-easterly direction. To the 
north of the lake the mountains were not, comparatively speak- 
ing, high, nor were there any high peaks visible farther north, 
as far as the explorer could see from a commanding point 
which he climbed up to. He only saw a succession of rounded 
hills with moderately flat ground in between them. Im- 
mediately north he saw a lake of about six miles in length, 
which he was told was called Bui Cho from the borax (bul) 
which is produced there in large quantities, supplying both 
Lhasa and Shigatze with most of the borax that they require. 

The Namcho Lake is considered to be a sacred place like 
the Mdnsarowar Lake, and although at such a very great 
distance from habitations, and so high above the sea, it b^ts 
of several permanent monasteries, and is visited by large num- 
bers of pilgrims. There are several islands in the lake, two of 
them large enough for monasteries. At the time the explorer 
was there the Lamas on the islands kept up their communica- 
tion with the shore by means of the ice, but he did not hear as 
to what was done in summer. Fish are said to be abundant, 
nnd modern lake shells were found on the shore, as well as 
fossil shells, which were very numerous, and of all sizes ; a few 
of the smaller ones have been examined W Mr. Oldham, the 
Superintendent of the Geological Survey. He thinks they are 
not older than cretaceous, and are probably nnmmnlitic^ “ none 
of them actually agree with the Smdh and Panjab nummuli^ 
fossils yet described, but they come near them ; there is a small 
Fusus, two specimens of the upper whorls of a Vicarya or 
Cerithium, with a cast of probably the same species, also a east 
or internal mould of a Tapes.” The specimens sent to Mr. 
Oldham were, however, too few and badly preserved to enable 
him to give a decided opinion about them ; I had unfortunately 
started for England before I knew this, otherwise I should have 
sent him larger specimens. The first opportunity will be 
taken to have them more thoroughly examined, as also the few 
modem shells that reached me. The Chief Pundit on his first 
journey remarked on the stone, bones, shells, &c., that he saw 
in the Lhds4 bazaar, where they are sold in great quantities for 
medicine, charms, &c. The explorer had also noticed them in 
•other parts ; and there is vei^ little doubt but that Tibet will 

g rove to be very rich in fossils, and vrill amply repay the 
uropean -that has the luck to penetrate into the country. 

The explorer was only able to bring l^k some of the smaller 
epecimens. 

In most places the margin of the lake was utterly desolate, 
but n^r lAngdang the Shukpa bush was abundant. In 
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another place there was a litiie vegetation near some hot: 

The evjilo^es^ was unfortunately 

brought to a sudden close by a band of robbers from Jamaata 
Da^Jhe district north of the lake. These robbers stripped the 
completely that they were forced to make their way lo- 
ljh4s& as fast as they could. They were very nearly starved to 
death, and underwent very great hardships before they got 
there. 

In I^&a they managed to raise a little money by pawning 
their instruments ; the aneroid, which was a large one, proving 
very serviceable, as it was mistaken for a gigantic watch, and 
valued accordingly. 

The proof of the existence of a great snowy range to the 
north of the Brahmaputra is interesting, the Himalayan system, 
even at that distance, say 160 miles from its base in the plains 
of India, showing no signs of getting lower. The Lamas of the 
Namcho Lake described the country to the north as being verv 
much the same as that round the lake, and that it was only 
after advancing some 60 marches farther north-east that there 
were any signs of a more civilized country. Jamaata De (De 
means ^strict), immediately north of the lake, is not under the 
Lhasa Government. It must be even more elevated than the 
country about Narncho, as the inhabitants are said to have great 
dimculty in keeping cattle, losing numbers every few years 
owing to heavy and continuous falls of snow. The Jamaata 
people are a lawless set, and alw.aystrv to make up for any such 
Ws by robbing their neighbours about Namcho, Simiam, &c., 
and where cattle thrive better. Lob Nur was said to be to 
o months journey north of Namcho. It was not clear from the 
explorer s account whether this was the Koko Nur Lake or some 
other lake more to the west. The route ran north from the 
east end of toe Namcho, leaving at a camping-place called Dam 
Niargan. From this point Nakchukha is distant 10 days’ 
* very bad reputation as to robbers. From 
Nakchukha it is months journey to Sokpohuil, over a most 
barren country, infested by robbers, but owning no regular in- 
habitants of any. kind. Sokpohuil district is said to be not 
very tar froA Lob Nur, near which is the town of Kharki, 
residence of a great Lama called Jipchun Rin<rboche who rules 
over the Sokpohuil country. Kharba is said to be above 15 
days journey from Jilling or Sinning-fu, the large city near 
the north-western end of the great wall of China. Jilling was 
well-known to the people about Namcho, who admit that it is 
larger even than Lhasa itself. 

Ihe great northern road called the Janglam, which runs far 
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nortli of the course of the Upper Brahmaputra River, passes by 
the Namcho or Tengri Niir Lake, and from thence by Shellifuk 
Lake to Rudok on the Pangkong Lake, east of Leh, the capital 
of Laddk. The route followed by the explorer from Dam 
Niargan to Lh4sa is the route by which Messrs. Hue and Gabet 
must have approached that city. The explorer thought he 
would have been able to make his way along it by the Koko 
Niir, and thence through Sinning-fu, to China if he had the 
necessary funds. Another attempt will, if possible, be made to 
do this, as even the slight amount of information gained 
respecting it is encouraging, and it would be a great thing to 
get a route survey between Lhasa and Sinning-fu, so as to con- 
nect our Indian Trans-Himalayan Explorations with a place 
that has been fixed by the regular survey operations of the 
French Jesuit Missionaries. 

The route survey extends over 320 miles of what has hithe^ 
been veritable terra incognita. Latitude observations were 
taken at 10 places, and heights, by observations of the boiling- 
point and of the aneroid, at 24 places. The geography of an 
area of about 12,000 square miles has been elucidated, and 
one northern tributary of the Upper Brahmaputra has been 
thoroughly explored, thus giving us some idea as to how far 
back the northern watershed of this great river lies. 

The Namcho is evidently the lake referred to in old maps as 
the Tengri Nur. The explorer actually went round it and 
found that it had no outlet, though fed by two lai^e and a 
number of minor streams. 

The length of the explorer’s pace has as usual been computed 
by means of the differences of observed latitude, &c., ana was 
found to be very fairly accordant on different sections. 

The difference of longitude between Shigatze and Lhas^ as 
determined by this route survey, is nine minutes less than that 
deduced from the Chief Pundit’s survey. The latter was, how- 
ever, a much more direct line, and the value therefore has been 
retained. The difference being say 9 miles in 320 miles, ot 
about 3 per cent., is a satisfactory proof of general accuracy. 

The heights, by observations of the boiling-point, were satis- 
factory, but those by the aneroid show that the index must have 
shifted very much; for although agreeing closely with an 
ordinary mercurial barometer up to 7000 or 8000. feet above tiie 
sea, yet in the neighbourhood of Shigatze (at Petii^), which was 
previously known to be about 11,000 feet above the sea, the 
aneroid observation indicated an altitude of nearly 4800 feet 
higher. The aneroid observations, on the avext^, give altitudes 
4631 feet higher than those by boiling the thermometer, a most 
disappointing result, the aneroid being one that was carefully 
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tested under an air-pump at Kew, when it was found to agree 
At ev^.^ height down to 

A similar difference was given by another aneroid that was 
up to the Thok-Jalung gold-fields; this was supposed te 
hait» arisen from some accidental fault. 

ISafUttSasevi, when employed in the elevated ground in the 
south and north-east of Ladak, was supplied with a similar 
anermd, _and_ noted in his memoranda that the observations 
taken with it were quite unreliable at great altitudes, as he 
found that even by gentle tapping on the case the index varied 
its reading, and was always movable in that way no matter how 
long he remained at a point. 

The only conclusion that can be come to, from the three 
trials referred to, is that in their present shape aneroid baro- 
meters cannot be relied on alone at great elevations until they 
have actually been tested ; and they should always be supple- 
mented^ with either occasional observations of an ordinary 
mercurial barometer or of a boiling thermometer, at any rate 
until some satisfactory proof of their reliability has been given, 
the errors apparently not showing when the aneroid was at rest, 
and kept at much the same temperature. 

It will be noticed that the explorer actually went along a 
small portion of the great Brahmaputra river below Shigatze, 
thus adding to our knowledge of its actual course ; no iron 
suspensmn bridge was however seen there, such as Turner 
suppled to exist near Shigatze. The explorer was much 
stiwk with the magnificent glaciers to the south of the Kamcho, 
or lengri Aur Lake, and they will no doubt prove to be very 
extensive, as the man is a good judge of their size, being weU 
acquainted with Himalayan glaciers near India, 
it.- explorer has done very good service, and in 

this first alt^ther independent expedition has shown a large 
amount of skill observation, and determination. I trust here- 
after fie will stul farther distinguish himself. 


XII.— Journey to Shigatze, in Tibet, and Return hg Din^ 
Maidan into Nepaul, in 1871, hj the Native Explorer No. 9. 
By Lieut.-Colonel T. G. Montgomeeie, eji, f.b.s., &c., 
Deputy-Superintendent G. T. Survey of India.* 

Tm native explorer whom I designate as No. 9, for one portion 
of his work, made his way from Daijiling, passing through Sik- 

* Vide Map, p. 299. 
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kim^ into Great Tibet ; it is not, however, necessary to refer to 
his journey in detail until he got beyond what Dr. Hooker 
called the Wallangchoon Pass, as up to that point Dr. Hooker 
has already given us an admirable description of the country. 

The explorer, on trying to pass into Tibet, was, as iKoal, 
stopped, and told that he would not be allowed to proceed 
. farther, as he was not known to any one, nor able to give any 
satisfactory evidence as to his being what he stated. He was 
consequently rather in despair, but was fortunate enough to 
iugratiate himseK with the chief ofiScial of a large Sikkim dis- 
trict whose wife happened to be very ill. I have always made 
my explorers take a supply of medicines with them, mostly of 
native kinds, with only a few ordinary European sorts to pre- 
sent to people on their journeys. In the present instance, the 
explorer had also provided himself with a Hindi translation 
of a treatise as to using these drugs, and, when he heard of 
the woman’s illness, he offered to give her some medicine if he 
was allowed to see her and hear as to her sufferings, &c. ; his 
offer was at once accepted, and the explorer having seen her, 
searched his book until he came across some disease with the 
same symptoms as she had, and he then boldly prepared the 
medicines directed and gave them to the woman according to 
the instructions, and awaited the result in not a little trepida- 
tion. In a few days’ time the woman became wonderfully better, 
and eventually a cure was effected, very much to the astoiish- 
ment of the amateur practitioner. The explorer was treated with 
marked kindness and hospitality from the day the woman began 
to improve : he then again urged his request to be allowed to 
pass into Tibet. The headman said he would be glad to give 
him permission, but that it would be of no use, as he would be 
again stopped by another official before he advanced very far, 
unless he had some one to answer for him. The explorer, how- 
ever, continued to urge his point, and at last the official said he 
would himself be his security, and he finally sent one of his 
own men with the explorer, who passed him through the places 
where he was likely to be stopped. 

The explorer consequently marched on without any further 
interruption, except the ordinary ones at custom-houses, where 
his baggage was strictly searched ; fortunately his instruments 
were so well concealed that they were never discovered. 

From the Tipta-La — the Wallangchoon Pass of Dru Hotter, 
probably so named from the village sonth of it, which the exr 
plojer gives as Wallnngsum — he made his way in two marches 
to Tashirak., The road was a difficult one, the ground north of 
the pa® being very elevated and barren, so that both food and 
fuel nad to be carried on yaks for the use of the party. 
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The Tipta-La was covered with snow ; it is on the watershed 
of a very high ran aO'tt ^ forminp; the 

boonda^ 

Tashirak is a lai^e standing Bhotia encampment on a feeder 
of the Arnn River, which rises in a glacier to the west, and not 
on the main stream of that river, as was formerly supposed ; it 
is 15,000 feet above the sea. Marching north, the explorer 
crossed the Nila-La Pass, and, passing a large Lama monastery, 
leached the Shara village of some 50 houses, which is under a- 
Tb^nahdar of the Tinbi or Tinka district, generally known as 
Tinkijong' after its fort (Jong). Here his baggage was very 
closely searched, and it was only by means of the man sent by 
the Sikkim ofiBcial that he was able to advance farther. After 
many inquiries were made, he got a pass to travel to Shigatze,. 
and, being fairly in Tibet, he was never stopped again. He 
made his way first to Lamadong, a village of 50 or 60 houses, 
arriving there on the 4th September. Before reaching thia 
place the explorer had latterly seen no cultivation except that 
of Indian-com in small quantities, but at Lamadong itself there 
w^ a good deal of wheat and peas, and round about several 
other villages could be seen equally well cultivated ; all these 
villages were on or near the banks of the great eastern branch 
of the Arun River, called the Khantongiri River, which comes 
from the east. 

The next day he arrived at another small village with plenty 
of cultivation, all tending to show that he had again reached a 
warmer climate, Lamadong being 13,100 feet above the sea. 

On the 6th September he crossed the Tinki-La Pass, and 
after a trymg march reached the village of Tashichirang on the 
bwk rfthe Chomto Dong Lake, which is a fine sheet of water 
about 20 miles in length by 16 miles in breadth, at an elevation 

14,700 feet above the sea. This lake has never been shown 
in an^ I nm aware of, but we have notice of its exist- 

ence in itineraries collected by Mr. Hodgson, Dr. Campbell, &c. 
The explorer found the water very clear and pure, and very 
good to drink : he and his party used it, and w ere told that 
the inhabitants took it in preference to that of the two or 
three streams which were seen to run into the lake. The ex- 
plorer was unable to go completely round it, but he could see 
it fully as he passed along its northern shore, and yet could 
discover no signs of an outlet ; the inhabitants declare that it 
has none : the sweetness of the water, however, is against there- 
being no outlet, and if so it must be somewhere to the south- 
e^t. . The lake foras a portion of the boundary between 
Sikkim and the Lhasa territories, the Sikkim territory lying 
to the east, and that of Lhasa to the west of the lake. Severs! 
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very high snow-peaks were visible from the lake to the east and 
south. 

On the 7th September he arrived at Nangji, a Sikkim village, 
which, though it has but 50 houses, boasts of a wonderful number 
of dogs, the explorer declaring he himself saw at least 200, and 
was certain that he never met with such a large proportion in a 
Tibetan village, where they are proverbially numerous. 

On the 9th September he reached Chajong (Tatapani) hot 
springs, where he took latitude and thermometer observations, 
the latter making it 15,000 feet above the sea. Four reservoir^ 
each about 30 feet in circumference and 3 feet deep, have been 
built to catch the water of these springs, which appeared to be 
sulphurous, and have a high reputation for their curative pro- 
perties, being visited by numbers of people. The place swarmed 
with Tibetan (Hodgsonian) antelope, which are quite tame, 
being never disturbed, as they are considered to be dedicated 
to the deity of the hot springs. The next day the party en- 
camped in a ravine, and the day after crossed the Lagulung-La 
Pass, which has quantities of glacier-ice close down to it, being 
itself 16,200 feet above the sea. This pass forms the boundary 
between Sikkim and Lhasa; the march terminated at the village 
of Thak. On the 15th September he passed the village and 
post of Sai-Jong, which is surrounded oy cultivation, and lias 
numerous other villages round about ; encamped at Chota-Tapu 
or Darcha village on the banks of the Sai-Jong stream, which 
comes from a great distance, rising in Sikkim. The next day 
he crossed the GyalinglVIountains by a pass covered with snow, 
and reached the Balu Koti village of 20 houses; this place has 
a good deal of cultivation, and numerous other villages ate 
visible round about it. Passing thence through a level and 
well-cultivated country, the explorer reached bhigatze on tie 
17th of September. 

The explorer paid the usual homage to the L^a of Taslii 
Lumbo, making an offering of two rupees. He found the city 
of Shigatze in much the same state as described by the chief 
Pundit ; he, however, heard of the serious rebellion which had 
been raised against the great Lama of Lhasa in April, 1871, 
during which hundreds of people were killed. 

The explorer remained in Shigatze till the 29th of S^tem- 
ber ; he then made his way south-westwards, towards the Inngri 
Maiddn, resuming his route survey on the SOth September 
a point he had previously visited. By evening he readlied the 
viUage of Shimrang, and the next day crossed the Shabki-Chu 
Biver, which was 65 paces wide and 4 feet deep, flowing down 
into the Sang-po (Biihmaputrs) ; numbers of villages were seen 
on and ofiroe road. The harvest was being reap^ 
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On the 2nd October he reached the great Shakia monastery 
(Gronpa), Lxunho. The 

explorer at Shakia to examine 

the place more clbsely. He says the Shakia monastery is on a 
low spnr ; it is inhabited by about 2500 monk Lamas, ruled by a 
great L&ma, called Shakia-Gangma (king, or above all others) ; 
he in looked upon as a deity. His Lamas are the only ones in 
of Tibet that are allowed to marry; they are called 
WuMpoBy other Lamas who are not allowed to marry being 
Sdlea dcHupas. The town of Shakia lies at the foot of the 
monastery and is about half the size of the city of Shigatze. 
About fifty of the shops in the town are kept by Niwars from 
Nepal; all the other shops are kept by Bhotias. There is a 
large amount of cultivation around Shakia, though it is about 
13,900 feet above the sea. 

On the 3rd of October the explorer crossed the Dongo-La, 
and again got into ground drained by the Arun Eiver, and on 
the 5th October reached the Chokuar village, on the left bank 
of the Phungtu or Dingn-Chu River, the great western branch 
of the Amn River. 

Continuing westwards along the Dingri-Chu River, the ex- 
plorer reached the Sakar-Chu River, a branch of the Dingri- 
Chu. The Sakar-jong (fort) is about 8 miles north of the junc- 
tion, and is the residence of a Lhasa magistrate. The Ghurkas 
in 1854 advanced as far as this point when they invaded 
Tibet. 

On the 8th of October the explorer reached the town of 
Dingri, which is generally known as Dingri Maidan, from tiie 
OTCn plain in which it stands ; it is also sometimes called 
I^gn-Ganga. The town has but 250 bouses, supplemented 
with tents on occasions of fairs, &o . ; it is 13,900 feet above the 
sea. 

Pive miles above the junction of the Shakar-Chu Eiver, the 
explorer crossed the Dingri-Chu River by a wooden bridge, 
seventy-five paces in length— showing that even at that point 
this gr^t eastern branch of the Amn is a very large stream, as 
might be expected froiQ its dtuizuxig the great Dingri tftble- 
land. 

North, and quite close to the Dingri town, stands the Du^' 
Khar (fort), on a low isolated hill. A high Chinese ofBoer, 
called a Daipon, who is the chief military and civil officer, 
resides in the fort ; he has a small garrison of Bhotia soldiers, 
ivith but one gun. 

From Dingri there is a very good road which runs north-west 
to Jong-ka- Jong, and thence by Kirong town to Katmiindu. 
Officials are, however, the only persons who are ^owed to 
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travel by this route, traders and all others taking the one 
followed by the explorer to Nilam, &c. 

The explorer did not make any stay in Dingri, being afraid 
that he might be cut off from India by an early fall of snow ; he 
accordingly pushed on as fast as he could. At first he passed 
through a wide all but level tract, and then getting into 
rougher ground reached the Thung-lung-La on the 10 th of 
October ; he found the pass covered with old ice and snow, it 
being 18,460 feet above the sea. 

On the 11th of October he reached the town of Nilam, 13,900 
‘feet above the sea, which has about 250 houses. It is ruled by 
a couple of Jongpons, the Lhasa Government sending two 
there so as to be a check on one another. Nilam being the first 
Tibetan town on the road from Nepal, is considered to demand 
extra vigilance, and consequently the explorer and his party 
were very closely examined and their baggage was carefully 
searched before they were allowed to go on. 

From Shigatze to the Thung-lung-La pass, the explorer had 
passed through a moderately level tract, though at a very great 
elevation, but from the Thung-lung-La, where he crossed the 
Himalayan watershed, he again entered on very rugged ground, 
much more difficult than even that south of the Tipta-La (or 
Wallungsum Pass). 

Between Nilam and Listi Bhansar he followed the general 
course of the Bhoti^Kosi Biver, and though it is but soqne 
twenty-five miles direct distance between the two places, the 
explorer had to cross the Bhotia-Kosi River fifteen times, by 
means of three iron suspension, and eleven wooden bridges, each 
of from twenty-four to sixty paces in length. At one place the 
river ran in a gigantic chasm, the sides of which were so close to 
one another, that a bridge of twenty-four paces was sufficient to 
span it. This was just below or south of the village of Choksum. 
Near this bridge the precipices were so impracticable, that the 
path had of necessity to be supported on iron pegs let into 
the face of the rock — the path being formed by bars of iron 
and slabs of stone stretching from peg to peg, and covered with 
earth. This extraordinary path is in no place more than 
eighteen inches, and often not more than nine inches in width, 
and is carried for more than one-third of a mile (775 paces) 
along the face of the cliff, at some 1,500 feet above the river, 
which could be see® roaring below iu its narrow bed. The ex- 
plorer, who has seen mpch difficult ground in the BSm ahyas, 
says he never in his life met with any thmg to ^ual this-Jkt of 

E ath. It is, of course, quite impassable for ponies or and 
ut very few sheep and goats even go by it, though it is &m- 
stantly passed by men with loads. 
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There are several other smaller pieces of paths tetween 

^°^om^i^^S^r^^B^^Srer’s route does not call for any 
special notice, here being much the same as that in any other 
part of the mountains south of the Himalayan watershed, being 
ru^ed in the extreme for a considerable distance, and then 
.becoming easy in the valleys or Huns. It may, however, be 
noted that the explorer crossed the Indrawati feeder of the 
£oei, which has five small tarns near its source, called Panch 
PokrL The source is in the snowy mountains to the west, as 
shown on the map. 

The lower ground, though not at all noteworthy in itself, had 
never been surveyed in any way previously, the only land marks 
being the few great peaks in its neighbourhood, that have been 
fixed from a distance by the Great Trigonometrical Survey, and 
I consequently consider the survey of it and other portions of 
the lower ground a very valuable addition to the geography of 
that part of the mountains. 

On reference to the map, it will be seen that by this explora- 
tion the position of the great Himalayan watershed has been 
determine in three different places. In each case it proves to 
be far behind or north of the lofty peaks that are visible from 
Hindustan, such as Mount Everest, Kanchinjinga, &c. 

The explorer, it will be seen, went completely round Mount 
Everest, but his route was so hemmed in by great mountains 
that he never got a view of Mount Everest itself ; it seems to 
have been invariably hidden by the subordinate peaks which are 
tolerably close to it. Possibly it may have been seen, but never 
continuously so as to be able to recognise it again, and to fix it 
by bearings with a moderately long base. The Kanchinjinga 
and Junnu peaks were, however, seen from the west of Taplang 
Jong, but only a short base could be secured. The explorer 
was much impressed by Kanchinjinga; it is known to the 
natives near Taplang as Kumhh Karan Langur. The people 
south of the Himalayas, in Nepal, call all snowy mountains 
Langur, by which they mean me highest points. They call 
the peaks that have no snow Banjwng, and the low ground 
under the said Banmng they call Phedi. The term Himalayas 
is not used by uneducated people, who only talk of the snowy 
mountains as “ Barfdni Langur.” 

Neither the Hhotias nor the Ghurkas seem to have specific 
names for remarkable peaks ; the explorer asked all sorts of 
people, but wth the exception of the case of Kanchinjin^, 
referred to above, he never got any name for a peak, thoi^ m 
a few cases they gave that of the nearest village. 
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Several of the other peaks fixed by the explorer were very 
lofty ones, covered with perpetual snow to a great distance 
below their summits ; those nortli of Mount Everest and Kan- 
chinjinga are perhaps the most interesting, as being beyond the 
Himalayan watershed. One to the north of the road, between 
Shakia and Dingri, the explorer thought was very much loftier 
than any others. 

The explorer’s route survey may be said in a rough way to 
give us a general idea as to how the mountain drainage runs 
between the Himalayan watershed, north-west of Kirong, and 
the point where Turner crossed it near Chumalari, up to the 
Brahmaputra, or Sang-po River on the north from west of 
Janglache to Shigatze. The route between Kirong, Jong-ka- 
Jong, and Dingri Maidan is still a desideratum, as we are in the 
dark as to the size of the Palgu Cho Lake, which, however, it now 
appears will lie somewhat to the south of the approximate 
position which I gave it in my map showing the chief Pundit’s 
route to Lhasa. 

A glance at the map at once shows what a large river the 
Arun must be, the area it drains being so very great. It is one 
of the few Himalayan rivers which has its source beyond the 
Himalayan range as seen from Hindustan, the others being the 
Indus, Sutlej, and Karnali. The len^h of the eastern and 
western upper sources is very remarkable, exten<^g on the one 
side to the north and east of Kanchinjinga, and on the other to 
the north and west of Mount Everest. 

In the route survey made by explorer No. 9, from D^ijiling 
to Shigatze, and from Shigatze by Shakia, Dingri Maidan, 
Nilam, &c., to Ratmandu, the value of his pace has in the first 
instance been derived from the differences of latitude between 
the various places at which star observations for latitude were 
taken. A mean value of pace, viz. ; 2*45 feet, derived from a ' 
mean of the values of each section, was adopted, and this mean 
value was applied to the number of paces, showing the differences 
of longitude for each section, and the value of the same in 
degrees and minutes was deduced therefrom in the usual way. 

Taking the longitude of Darjiling at 88° 18' 41", as determined 
by the triangnlation of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, and 
appl^ng the differences of longitude as determined above, the 
longitude of Shi^tze, by Tata^ui, Chota Tapu, &(u, vide waf, 
ijB., by the most direct route, would be 88° 44". 

Taking the longitude of Eatmindu at 85° IT 45", and 
plying the differences of longitude as abovey between it and 
Shigatze, by Nilam, Dingri, &c^ the ku^utude of Shigatze 
w^ be 88° 32' 45". 

On examining the map, however, it is at oaee apparent that 
VOL. XLV. z 
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the loBgitod© of Shigatze, as determined by a route survey 

that derived 

hcfeww ^ hmgitude, between 

p^r jiKng and Shigatze, , is but 0° 21', while the difference 
between Katmandu and 'Shigatze, is 3° 11', or in other words 
the longitude of Shigatze would be very much more affected by 
an error in the value of the pace in the latter case than in the 
former. I have consequently decided upon using only the 
value as determined from Darjiling. 

In my report on the chief Pundit’s exploration to Lhasa, 
I explained that the longitude of Shigatze was determined by 
the route survey which Mr. Turner made during his journey 
to Shigatze, combined. with the route of the Pundit, Shigatze 
was computed to be in longitude 88® 48', a very close agree- 
ment with the value as determined above independently by 
explorer No. 9, viz., 88° 47'. It may consequently be concluded 
that the longitudes of Shigatze and of Lhasa, which depends on 
Shigatze, as given in my first map, are very close approxima- 
tions, and it Is gratifying to find that my reliance on Turner’s 
route survey was not misplaced. 

The explorer’s work has stood all the usual tests satisfactorily, 
the average value of his pace, 2-45 feet as determined from the 
differences in latitude, is about what might be expected from a 
man of his stature. His latitude observations agree very well 
inter se, considering that he used but a small pocket sextant. 
His observations at Shigatze give much the same latitude as 
that derived from the chief Pundit’s observations with a large 
sextant at that and other places. 

His heights are the weakest part of his work, as, owing to 
the larger thermometers originally sent with him having been 
broken, he was reduced to take his boiling-point observations 
with a veiy small thermometer. The heights, however, are 
probably fair approximations, and give a good general idea of 
the great elevation of the upper paJt of his ground. 

His bearings to peaks on either side of his road were more 
numerous than usual, and on the whole he was fairly successful 
in fixing the more conspicuous. 

The exploration with its bearings, &c., opens out the geo- 
graphy of nearly 30,000 square miles of what has hitherto been 
in many portions terra itusognUa and in others nearly so; the 
indications on our maps having been of course mostly con- 
jectural. The exploration more especially elucidates tim geo- 
graphy of the b^in of the Arun or Arun-kosi River, the great 
eastern feeder, if not the main source of the great Kosi or 
Kosiki River, which drains the whole of eastern Nepal The 
courses of the upper feeders of the Arun have hitherto been a 
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■ptizzle to geographers. The explorer’s work also defines the 
course of the great western tributary of the Kosi River, viz., 
the Bhotia Kosi, of which we liad previously no survey. 

His route survey is 844 miles in length, of which 550 miles 
may be said to be over entirely new ground, and the remainder 
f^though close to a line along which one European has travelled) 
had never been regularly surveyed before. 

The explorer took latitude observations at 11 points upon 
which the work depends, and determined the height of 31 
places. His work, I think, will prove a valuable addition to 
the Trans-Frontier geography of India. 


List of Positions of the Chief Places as determined from the Eoutb 
S uBVEY of Explobbb No. 9 in Nepal and Gbeat Tibet. 


D<'irjlling 

Tatapfini 

Chota-Tapu (or Darcha 
village) 

Shigatze (Tashiliunbo) .. 

Pil 

Dingri-Maidan town 
Nilam-Jong (or Kuti) 

Katmandu 


Latf^ide. 


27 

2 

28 

36 

28 

57 

29 

17 

28 

37 

28 

35 

28 

9 

27 

41 


Eabiri Elver, bank of 


Longitude. 


88 

19 

88 

8 

88 

27 

88 

47 

87 

54 

86 

40 

86 

5 

85 

18 

87 

33 


Height. I 

Feet. 

7,25.'? 

I. 5,025 

14,558 

II, 822 
13,259 
13,865 
13,911 


Bemarks. 


From G.T. Survey. 


!/Frc*n Crawford’s 
jl toG.TAPeaka. 

I (No astronomical 
It latitnde. 


Nnrharia (Naria) . . . . 

26 26 

to 

00 

Bhanknta 

26 56 

87 21 

Lamddong 

27 10 

86 52 

Atntia on bank of Arun’l 

27 12 

87 12 

1 

Elver / 


2,927 

1,798 


The longitude of Shigatze is derived from Dfiijiling by the route bott^ 
passing throngh Tatipani and Chota-Tapn. In the m^ accompanying fiUs 
memorandum, 88'= 40' was assumed to he the longitude, using a mean betweoi 
the valnes derived from Eatmandn and ghimtze. In fritote oonwilationa Hie 
positions as given (m Hie map, will zeguiie to w ooneeted to thmepVHiiAow. 


OB8KBVATION8 FOB LATITUOKS TAKEN IN NkPAL AND GltKAT T/BET BT ExPLOBEB No. 9, WITH A PoOKKT SbXTAS*. 
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ObSKEVATIONS OB THE BoitlNO-POINT TAKEN IN NbPAL AND GbBAT TiBET BY UXPIOESB IfO. 9. 
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Obsbbvations of the Boiling-point taken in Nepal and Geeat Tibet by Explokek No. 9— continued. 
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Eoutb Survey from Darjiling (Thanah) to Shigatze 
(Market Place). 


No. of 
Station 

Name of Station. 

Bearing 
to Forward 
Station 

Distance in 
Paces 

to Forward 
Station. 

i 

j liEMAKIlS. 

1 

1 Daijiling .. .. 

o 

294 

30 

13,963 

i 

i 

2 

.. 

275 

30 

4,152 


3 

Kaiuchalia .. 

334 

30 

7,279 

Thaiiiih. 

4 

j 

285 

0 

2,350 


5 

' HamaphoDg . . 

281 

30 

10,340 

Village. 

6 


292 

0 

15,100 


7 

8 

i Phalialung Lek . . 

274 

240 

0 

0 

1 2,871 

1 8,100 

fOn boundary between Biitibh 
\ and Nepal Territories. 

9 


285 

0 

1 13,010 

10 

Nablang 

297 

0 

9,580 

Village. 

11 

tSuriabhanjan 

320 

.30 

5,425 

HUI. 

12 

Snria Lek 

299 

0 

7,085 

Village. 

13 

Shikarpur .. 

290 

30 

15,140 

14 

Kabiri 

340 

0 

4,566 

Stream. 

15 

Phuwa Village .. 

311 

0 

13,850 

200 yards from. 

16 

Taplang Joug 

17 

30 

16,807 

Village. 

17 

• • •• 

42 

0 

6,608 


18 

, , ,, 

66 

30 

3,859 


19 

Tabkia Thok 

35 

0 

11,150 

Village. 

20 


66 

0 

. 17,097 

21 

Ebangkbola .. 

301 

0 

7,270 

Stream. 

22 

Tambru 

11 

0 

8,511 

Eiver, on bank of. 

23 

• • «« 

18 

30 

11,800 

24 

.. 

320 

0 

8,010 


25 

.. 

335 

0 

18,001 


26 

.. .. 

360 

0 

5,938 


27 

Tasliirsik Cbu 

21 

0 

10,200 

Stream, on left bank of. 

28 


345 

0 

12,100 


.29 

SrUa-La .. .. 

20 

0 

9,910 

Hill, on top of. 

30 

Shara 

40 

30 

34,030 

Village. 

31 

.. 

90 

0 

4,700 


32 


65 

30 

28,530 


33 

Tashiohirang 

270 

0 

2,288 

Village. 

34 

Chumto Dong 

22 

30 

2,500 

Lake, on bank of. 

35 

67 

0 

21,225 


36 

Nangji 

358 

0 

6,065 

Village, 

37 

Chajong 

Tinki-li 

67 

30 

5,450 

, , Latitude observed. 

Hill, on top of. 

38 

75 

0 

6,684 

39 


35 

0 

20,104 

40 

Laguliing-La 

345 

0 

n cn jHill. Boundary of Sikkim 

1 and Lhasa. 

41 

, , , , 

16 

30 ; 

18,194 


42 

Boksnm 

0 

0 1 

8,955 . 

Stream, on bank of. 

43 


53 

0 

7,715 


44 

Chota Tapn .. 

26 

0 

8.010 

Village. LaUtnde obaerved. 

45 

Gyaling-La . . 

67 

30 

5,000 

Hill, <ni top of. 

46 

25 

30 

6,393 


47 

»• •• 

35 

30 

9,600 


48 

• • >• 

30 

0 

16,896 


49 


33 

30 

12,000 


50 

Shigatze 

•• 


•• { 

City. The Market Place. 
Latitude observe<l. 
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Fbox Changma (Village Eear Shigatze) to Katmandu. 



1 I Changma 



30 


14,765 


rVillage— 10,996 paces from 
I station No. 48, on the line 
I from No. 48 to No. 49 of 


2 


4 



5 

Sab-Cliu 

6 

Lingbochen . . 

7 

Puksum 

8 


9 

Chong-Li 

10 


11 

Ata-La 

12 


13 


14 

Dongo-La . . 

15 

Sinas-Clm .. 

16 

17 

18 

Pil Village . . 

' " 

19 


20 

Chaiokor 

21 

22 

Phimgtu 

2.8 

24 



25 

.. 

26 

Chakor 

27 


28 

Dingri Jong . . 

29 


30 

Thungla 

31 


32 


33 

Palgu .. .. .. 

34 

35 

Thakialing .. 

36 

NilamJong.. 

37 

Kosi Kiver . . 

38 

» » • • 

39 

t » 

40 

Choksum 

41 


42 


43 

.. 

44 

.. 

45 

. . 

46 

Ka]ii?luiii£ 

47 

Listi 

48 

Listi Vilkigi; 

49 



252 

30 

235 

0 

225 

0 

280 

0 

175 

0 

235 

0 

212 

0 

266 

0 

200 

0 

270 

30 

194 

30 

224 

30 

212 

0 

183 

30 

206 

0 

230 

0 

215 

30 

280 

0 

295 

30 

267 

0 

275 

0 

270 

0 

250 

0 

265 

0 

260 

30 

279 

30 

232 

0 

294 

0 

269 

30 

225 

0 

204 

0 

235 

30 

205 

0 

195 

30 

210 

0 

135 

0 

190 

30 

176 

0 

184 

,30 

195 

30 

152 

0 

209 

0 

. 207 

0 

215 

0 

230 

0 

252 

0 

[ 190 

30 

! 215 

0 


10,850 

4.300 
15,125 

1,280 

6,800 

11,383 

12,095 

13,790 

2.500 
11,350 

6.500 

7.500 
11,100 
19,880 

13.300 
9,118 

14,712 

13,000 

30,760 

7.600 

6.500 
10,294 

9,690 

17,400 

25,100 

11,235 

32.016 

6.500 
17,181 

8.500 

7.870 
4,050 
5,820 

21,921 

4.800 
6,170 
3,200 
3,540 

2.870 
12,197 

2,775 

13.017 
4,045 
6,182 

3.800 
3,325 
8,725 

2.600 


foregoing numbering. 


Hill, on top of. 

Kiver, on right bank of. 
Temple. 

Stream, on bank of. 
Hill. 

Hill. 


Hill. 

Stream, on bank of. 
Latitude observed. 


Village. 

Elver, on bank of. 


j > ? » 


Village. 

Town at entrance to. Lati- 
tude observed. 

Hill. 


Stream, on bank of. 

Village. 

, , Latitude observed. 
On right bank of. 

> » ? » 

On bridge. 

Village. 


Hill, on fop of. 

J » 
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Feom Chakgma (Tillage near Shigatzo) to Katmandu — continued. 


No. of 
Station. 

Name of Station. 

Bearing 
to Forward 
Station. 

Di'^tance in 

to Forward 
Station. 

Bemabks. 

50 

Bisinkhar Lek . . 

255 30 

4,942 


51 

• • . ■ 

240 30 

5,480 


52 

Balefi 

200 0 

5,470 

stream, on bank of. 

53 


248 30 

3,210 


54 

Banspati 

241 30 

3,600 

Village. 

55 

Choiitra 

228 30 

3,425 


56 


231 30 

5,900 


57 

Ghetar 

271 30 

3,360 


58 

Sipa 

241 30 

4,065 

, , 

59 

Jherkola 

260 30 

3,826 

stream, on bank of. 

60 

Bhankola 

271 30 

7,100 

ft ft 

61 


251 0 

9,310 


62 

Chautaria Lek 

226 0 

2,300 

HiU» on top of. 

63 


221 30 

3,890 

64 

• « . . 

270 0 

5,635 


65 

Kalitar 

252 30- 

8,210 

Village. 

66 

Chabeli 

22.5 0 

6,170 

67 

Katmandu . . 


•• 

(At Indar Chaok (centre of 

1 city). 


From Katmandu (Asan Tol) to Taplang Jong (Station No. 16 of 
Bonte from Daijiling to Shigatze). 


1 

Katmandu . . 

112 

0 

7,575 

lAean Tol. Latitude observed 
< on this line, 1025 paces 

2 

Dimi Village 

no 

0 

2,250 

1 from starting point. 

3 

106 

0 

3,710 


4 


115 

0 

6,300 


5 

Bist Village .. 

109 

0 

2,335 


6 

Burapa , , . . 

129 

0 

4,060 


7 

113 

30 

5,660 


8 

Nabna Lek . . 

126 

30 

4,700 


9 

Dabchia Village . . 

122 

0 

3,230 


10 


118 

30 

4,850 


11 


66 

30 

2,500 


12 


123 

30 

4,415 


13 


135 

30 

6,825 


14 


112 

0 

5,200 


15 


110 

0 

4,910 


16 


127 

0 

7,800 


17 

Jhangajholi . . 

105 

0 

4,786 

Village. 

18 

Mulkotar 

127 

30 

6,-400 


19 


74 

0 

2,415 


20 


144 

0 

5,500 


21 

Tribeni 

92 

0 

7,200 

Junction of two streams. 

22 

Bedana 

110 

0 

3.950 

Village. 

28 


100 

0 

5,700 


24 

Hilia Village 

32 

0 

3,000 


25 

35 

0 

3,. 500 


26 


112 

‘’1 

2,000 
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. I ^irt«nce in 
Bearing 

Hune of SUtlon. f to forward 

Station. 


27 

28 

29 

30 Kutrapaui . . 

31 

32 

33 

34 Eanjia Lek . ■ 

35 Eaujia Village 

36 Btmgnang . . 

37 Gahatiaiar . . 


122 30 
149 30 
107 0 

60 0 


42 30 
126 30 


Village. 


Charkhu 

74 

30 

5,870 


117 

30 

5,481 

Budb-kosi .. 

55 

0 

6,225 

Bakola Basal 

120 

0 

9,680 

Knmdia Lek 

45 

0 

4,726 

. . 

117 

0 

6,500 

Nerpa Village 

136 

30 

5,790 

1 Dorjia , , 

j 

85 

30 

8,500 

Lamakhu 

100 

0 

7,025 

Chakuwa Lek 

77 

30 

5,900 

Bilpa Village 

61 

30 

4,400 

140 

30 

10,780 

Bhojpur Village .. 

82 

0 

6,597 

37 

0 

4,600 


40 

30 

6,210 

Soria Village 

57 

30 

5,425 

.. •. 

48 

0 

4,600 

Anin Eiver . . 

74 

0 

7,290 

, Chainpur Lek 

55 

0 

' 5,700 

j , , VUlage 

77 

30 

8,590 

Nundhakia .. 

92 

0 

10,610 

65 

30 

! 6,400 


63 Milkia Lek . . 

64 I 

65 I 


110 0 
87 30 
70 0 

62 30 


Village. 

Eiver, on bank of. 
Shop. 


t Latitude obseiTod at Lama- 
dong Village 5600 paces 
from Dorpa on line from 
Porpa to Station 48. 
Village. 

Hill. 


Latitude observed on line 56 
I to 57 at Village 
1 2500 paces from Station 5b 

[ towards 57. 

On bank of. 

HilL 


fPati. Small Bazar and 
i Phanusala. 


66 TaplangJon: 


Same as Station Ko._ 16 of 
Eoute from Ddrjiling to 
Sliigatze. 
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From Kabiei Dhabmsala (Station No. 14 of Eoute from Darjilmg 
to Shigatze) to Nabia Bazae (Kotwali). 


No. of 
Station. 

Name of Station 

Bearing 
to Forward 
Station. 

Distance In 
Paces 

to Forward 
Station. 

Keuabks. 

1 

Eabiri 

1 o 

{ 123 

0 

3,900 


2 

Tamru Eiver 

199 

30 

7,310 

On left bank of. 

y 

Chua Pabar . . 

267 

30 

7,600 


4 

Sambua 

210 

30 

5,300 

Village. 

5 

Tukma 

135 

0 

2,700 

Hill. 

0 


1 216 

0 

7,520 


7 

Majhwa 

! 210 

0 

4.525 


8 

201 

0 

9,470 


9 

Ealamati 

225 

0 

4.597 

Hill. 

10 


; 172 

0 

2,000 


11 

Sudab Hill .. 

1 225 

0 

3,370 


12 


1 241 

0 

3,800 


13 

Telia kbola . . 

201 

30 

7,820 

Stream. 

14 

Hamjun? Hill 

249 

30 

8,315 

Bazar. Latitude observed. 

15 

Dbankuta 

187 

0 

6,660 

16 


246 

0 

5,670 


17 

Tamru Elver 

211 

0 

8,860 

On bank of. 

IS 

. • • • 

241 

30 

4,370 


19 

Dhiiiap^i . . 

272 

0 

6,040 

Village. 

20 

Bsrah Chetr 

191 

0 

8,466 

Worshipping plsee. 

21 

Chatria 

215 

0 

23,400 

Thanah. 

22 

Mefflin 

177 

0 

23,300 

Ea Tbanali. 

23 

Cbapri Village . 

275 

0 

4,100 


24 

206 

30 

11,476 


25 

Kotia VUlage 

220 

30 

8,170 


; 26 

Tbakia , , 

261 

0 

5,210 


27 

Sikrata , , 

251 

0 

5,676 


28 


272 

0 

10,085 


29 

Dliansia Village . 

267 

0 

6,650 


80 

Araha , , 

251 

0 

4,270 

IBazar, Thanah. Latitud'e 

. 31 

Naria , , 

J [ 


•• 

i observed. 
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Xin. — Extracts from an Explorer's Narrative of Us^i^n^from 
' to Sr&tsh Territory* 


rCommunicated by Lieut.-Golonel T. G. Montgomekie, e.e., f.b.s., Deputy- 
Superintendent G. T. Siurey of India.] 

On the 1st July, 1873, 1 started with my survey from Pitora- 
warh, and on the third day reached Askot. At Askot there re- 
sides a man, named Puskar Sing Kajwar, whose people are 
frequently passing into Nepal, and I went to consult him as to 
which would be the best place to cross the River Xali, telling 
him I was a physician on my way to Jumla. I lea.mt from him 
.that as the rains had set in, the ropes by which the river is crossed 
were put away, to keep them from rotting, but that if I went to 
Rathi, which was higher up the river, I might there have a 
chance of crossing. I accordingly did so, and reached Rathi on 
the 6th. As there was only a rope by which the river is crossed, 
and men suspend themselves by their hands and feet and bear 
such loads as are to be carried over on their chests, I had no 
nerve for it, so had a sling made for myself, and was dravm 
across in it, and stopped at Bargaon in the Don patti, in 
Nepal, on the 7th. Bargaon has 50 houses, and is about the 
largest-sized village in the patti 

On the 8th I travelled through a tract but little inhabited 
and along a difficult road, and halted for the night, without 
provisions, at a deserted sheep-fold. 

On the 9th, after another yet more difficult journey, I arrived 
at Maikholi (two houses). 

On the 10th I reached Shipti village (thirty houses), having 
crossed the Kotidhar Pass, 5793 feet above the sea, and the 
River Tatigar on the way. Although Shipti is in the Don path, 
it is usual, on account of its size and importance, to include the 
villages in its neighbourhood in a patti, which is called after it. 

On the 11th 1 went to Shiri, in the Marma pattL The villages 
of this path are all in the valley of the CbaWia River. Culti- 
vation is extensively carried on in it. The villages are situated 
where the hills have gentle slopes, and the land, which is ter- 
raced, is irrigated by small channels from the Chamlia. Fish, 
which abound in the river, are caught, dried, and stored by the 
villagers in large quantihes, for home consumption : they are 
eaten by all castes. I here intended crossing the river, but 
found the ropes broken ; I went a couple of miles fiirther W. 
and found crossing ropes and passed over. The road for the 
two miles up the river and back to the main road on the oppo- 


* Vide mapj p, 299. 
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site side was so difficult, that it took me half the day to go over 
it. Halted at Matial; formerly a road from Doti to Tagla- 
khar led along the Chamlia through this patti and by a pass 
across the Marma snowy range. It was given up a long time 
back, owing to a dispute with the Taglakhar people. The 
snowy range is not more than 14 or 15 miles north-east of the 
river. 

On the 13th I marched to Karala, in the Biingnang patti. 
This march consists of a difficult ascent to the Machaunia-lekh 
Pass, during which no water is to be had, and of a descent. At the 
summit of the pass the birch and juniper grow, and lower down 
oak and “ ringal ” (hill bamboo) and “ pangar ” (horse-chesnut). 
The lands of the villages in this patti are well cultivated. I 
halted at Karala, 5326 feet above the sea-level, on the 14th, 
owing to rain. On the 15th I started, crossing and recrossing 
the Kar^Llagfo till it joins the Sangar, a larger river which comes 
from the snow, but which is called Karalagar below the junction. 
I crossed the Sangar stream by a wooden bridge and continued 
along the left till I came opposite to Batushera, which is on the 
right hank of the Karalagar at its junction with the Nabliagar. 
A road from these parts to Bias goes along the left bank of the 
Sangar and crosses the snowy range by a high pass. 

I procured a pass to Bajangaya from the Thanadar of Batu- 
shera, and by midday on the 15th I got to the K^agar Kiver, 
which joins the apd is crossed by the people of the 

country by ropes ; but slings were at hand for those who, like 
myself had no nerves for the ordinary way of crossing. I 
stopped for the night at Bipur, on the other side of the river. 
From Karala the road lies through villages and cultivated 
land, but no forests. 

On the 17th I crossed the Karha Pass and reached Jakhora 
village. On the ascent to the pass there are two villages, 
•Banlekh and Kdlakana. 

On the 18th I crossed the Kansia Pass and put up for the 
night at Sain village, in the Bhajangaya pattL The road was 
good, not fit for riding hut very fair for walking. 

On the onward journey and a little short of a mile from Sain, 
is a temple of masonry, on a well-cultivated and irrigated spot 
at the junction of the Saingar and Khatiyarigar, Iwth small 
streams, the former coming from a north-westerly and the latter 
from a northerly diractiom On the ^boat 
farther on, is Pujmri, a small village of five or six ^umses, 
by Br^mins, the priests of the temple. Crossing Khatiyari^r 
and another smaller stream of same name, 1 ^ midday reached 
Biasi, a village consisting of ten or twelve houses to the north 
of Bhajangay^ about ^ mile. Bhajangayk is an old fort, out of 
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repair. Bias! is 5390 feet above sea-level, and on a level witb 


in circnniference. It consists of dry stone walls about 10 feet 
high, with two brick and mud three-storied houses with sloping 
roofs, formerly the residence of the Baja and members of his 
family, bnilt within the enclosure. There are about sixteen 
houses, with mud walls and thatched roofs, built on the outside 


of the walls, inhabited by the Baja’s slaves ; a small spring to 
south and east of fort, about 500 feet below, and another to west 


at a short distance, supply drinking water. 

Slavery exists here and throughout Nepal, all castes being 
sold into slavery, the father having power to sell his children ; 
but on being sold, individnals lose their caste. It is reported, 
however, that Jung Bahadur has intentions of suppressing this 
practice. On the 22nd I left Bhajangaya, and at midday came 
up to the Bargujal ghat, on the Seti Biver, and about 4^ miles 
from the former place. The road from Taglakhar to Sil-Garhi 
and Doti, which follows the course of the Seti, crosses at this 
place from the right to the left bank by a rope-bridge, 180 feet 
long and about 20 feet above water. The river comes winding 
from a northerly direction to this place, and from the snowy 
mountains distant about three days’ march. Between this and 
the snows is Humla patti, from which hawks, black mina^ and 
musk-pods are brought for sale to Beramdeo Mandi and Gola 
Ghat Mandi. 


From the ghat my road lay along the left bank for about 
2^ mil^ and^ to where the Ghanakhola,a river formed by spring 
water, joins it, and then followed up the latter, crossing and 
recrossing it wcasionally. I halted for the night at Majh, one 
of the five villages of Ghana patti, which includes the valley 
drained by the Gnanakhola. 

On the 23rd, about midday, I left the Ghanakbola, where it 
is met by the Jhalan^ar, crossed a pass over the Than ridge, 
which was covered with oak and cbesnut, and entered Bijru 
patti and remained at Dogra. Bajm Fort, where the Baja lives, 
is on the raminit of a hill, about 5 miles from this in a south- 
easterly direction, and on the same side of the Dogrsg4r. It is 
smaller thm Bhajangaya Fort, being 500 paces in circumference, 
and contains one house and is surrounded by oak-trees; ne 
cultivation was to be seen about it. There was a good deal of 
excitement in this place, caused by an order of Jung Batodnr 
for raising troops. Placm which formerly supplied 100 addiras 
were now required to give 150, and such as were not formfflly 
required to furnish them were now to raise men accordh^ to 
the revenue paid in by them to the Government. Four hnnmed 
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men used to be quartered at each of three places, Dandalidhura, 
Sil-Garhi, and Dailekh ; there are now 600 men at each place, 
that is, half as many again, and at Sil-Garhi arms are now being 
manufactured. 

On the 24th I crossed a ridge coming from the Than ridge. 
Before leaving its summit I came upon a deep round hollow 
filled with water, about ^ a mile in circumference. The water 
is blue and is said to contain fish, though I did not see any : 
there is no visible supply of water to the tank. To the east and 
at the edge of the water is a small temple of masonry, called 
Thabur Debi. In the montli of August, at the time of full moon, 
the temple is visited by people of the neighbourhood. The hills 
about here are covered with oak and rhododendron. About 
midday, having descended to the Kunragdr, passed through the 
village of Maitoli, about 4 miles from the temple and tank, and 
following the stream, I sighted Kunragarhi on the wooded summit 
of the ridge to the south of the Kunragar : although called 
“ garhi,” there is no fort, and all that can be seen are two stone- 
walled thatched-roof houses, where the Eaja resides. The hill 
is rugged, and covered with oak and rhododendron trees, and 
about 1200 feet above the stream. The so-called Eaja is rather 
a zamindar who collects the revenue of the Kunra pattu I 
stopped for the night at Sudap, in the Kunra patti, the road 
kept to the left bank of the Kunragar to this place. This paftf 
has a few villages for removed from each other, there being 
only one on the road between Maitoli and this. The road was 
difficult. . 

On the 25th I left the Kunragar, which flows eastwards into 
the Buri Ganga, also called Bhaunera, about 3 miles, and crossed 
the Pinalekh ridge, the boundary between the Kunra and Jugard 
pattis, and came into the village of that name in the latter 
patti (25 houses), 5781 feet above sea-level. I left this on the 
3rd August and descended to the Eiver Bhaunera, or Buri 
Ganga, about 2^ miles below. This comes from the snowy 
mountains which are seen to the north-east, about 16 miles 
distant. The river at this time of the year is about 150 feet 
wide and 8 or 10 feet deep, with a rapid mirrent. It is crossed 
at this place by means of a rope; a road following the courae of 
the Bhaunera goes to Sanpia ghat on the river lower down. To 
the south of the place where 1 crossed the river is a high peak 
on a snowy ridge, under which, at the height of tho 
Malka Debi temple, well known and visited by pilgrims from 
Kumaun and Garhwal, as well as from Nepal, daring the tune 
of full moon in August. There are approaches to the temple 
from all sides. From the river I crossed a ^ur, about lOOU feet 
high, and encountered the Martorigar, a tributary of the Bhau- 
VOIi. XLV^ ^ * 
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nera, a little lower doTO; This stream, thoi^ ^water^^anTi 

f)Oul 6f miles further 

stream" iV^ti, consisting of 10 or 12 houses, where I 
remained for the night. The village which gives its name to 
the stream consists of 100 bouses, and is about a mile from the 
stream on the opposite side, at the place where I descended into 
the valley. On the 4th I followed up the Martorigar and halted 
atRajtoli: there were no villages on the way. Eajtoli, consisting 
of 10 or 12 houses, is situated at the junction of two streams 
which make up the Martorigar; one of them is called the 
Bajtoligar and the other the Parkhiagar, which takes its rise at 
the Parkhia-lekh hill. On the 15th I followed up the Parkhiagar 
to its source and crossed the Parkhia-lekh (about 8095 feet above 
the sea), which is on the boundary between the Bajru zilla on 
one side and Jumla on the other, and halted for the night at 
Kalapora village (50 or 60 houses), in the Kunrakhola. patti. 
On the 6th I followed the Kunrakhola to its junction with the 
Balarigar, about 3 miles from Kalapora, about 6071 feet above 
sea, and crossed the latter, a river which does not take its rise 
in the snows, but is during the rains too deep and rapid to be 
forded. The bridge by which I crossed is wooden, and between 
40 and 50 feet in length ; the depth of the water is about 5 feet. 
Balarigar, below its junction with the Kunrakhola, is called by 
the latter name. The slopes on eitiier side of the stream are 
cultivated, and there are several villages. I kept to the left 
bank to its junction with the Karnali River. Hereabouts there 
are more villages and cultivation on the left bank of the Karnali 
than oh the right bank. Higher up the river, about IJ mile 
above Banda village, I crossed the Karnali at Jira ghat by a 
rope-bridge, about 200 feet in length and 60 feet above water. 
On the 7th, after going north eilong the river for a short distance, 
I turned up the Khatiarkholagar at its junction with the Kar- 
nali and kept along the stream, crossing and recrossing by 
small wooden bridges occasionally, and halted for the night at a 
deserted cow-shed (Gahu-ka-got). About 2| miles above this 
a small stream, the Kanwakholagar, coming from a south-east 
direction, joins the Khatiarkhola; my road lay along the former. 
There is also a road along the latter, which comes from a north- 
east direction to this junction, leading to Mfegu Shot. 1 5^® 
the Kanwakhola about 2^ miles above tlie junction, and ascended 
the hill to the village of Kalakhata (50 or 60 hoOses), a^nt 
1 J mile above the stream, where I remained for the night : it is 
12,484 feet above the sea. On the 9th I crossed the Kalakham 
ridge — very high (about 14,528 feet) — on which the bireb and 
juniper grow, and entering a ravine, arrived at Lnrkon village 
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on tlie Sinjakhola or Himawati, a river coming from the snows, 
distant about 13 miles, and entering the Tila Eiver. I halted 
at Lurkon on the 10 th. The Sinjakhola pattl is considered the 
most productive in these parts. Eice is the only crop, raised 
by means of irrigation. Ponies are bred in great numbers in 
this patti. On the 11th I crossed the Sinjakhola, a little less 
than a mile above the village of Lurkon, by a wooden bridge, 
2 feet wide, 200 feet in length, and 15 or 20 feet above water. 
The current is very rapid and 7 or 8 feet deep. The road then 
ascends by a ravine a high ridge (about 13,000 feet), with birch 
and juniper growing on its summit, which it crosses. On' 
the 12th I descended into a ravine which joins the Tila Eiver 
below Chaughan, and along which the road runs, and arrived at 
Chaughan (Jumla), situated on the banks of the Tila Eiver, and 
about 8016 feet above sea-level. Chaughan consists of a collec- 
tion of mud houses, forming a street occupied by five or six bun- 
niahs, two or three cloth-merchants from Doti, and forty or fifty 
priests of the Ghandan Nath Mahadeo temple ; a few paces to 
the east of the street are located the custom-house people, 
300 sepoys, three subhadars, and a captain, Debi Mansing £asa- 
niath, who is also head man in the Jumla Zillah. To the south- 
west of the street are the stores of guns, ammunition, and 
provisions; within an enclosing wall, 600 feet east and west, 
and 400 feet north and south, with a gate to the north, these 
are also of mud. Chaughan is situated in a plain running north- 
east and south-west about 3 or 4 miles, and about IJ mile in 
breadth, surrounded by high mountains about 12,000 feet above 
the sea. The whole valley is cultivated, and there are numbers 
of villages scattered over it A road from Taglakhar passes 
through Chaughan and Dailekh, and goes on to Lucknow. 
Having got a pass and letter of introduction to the Loh Mantang 
Eaja I left Chaughan (Jumla) on the 18th. 

On the 20th I left the Tila Eiver and crossed the ridge to the 
south by a pass, the Morpani Lekh, about 12,458 feet above 
the sea, descended into the Kaikhola valley in the Tibtikot 
zillah, passed through Bhotia (7 or 8 bouses), and halted for 
the night at a temple between 2 and 3 miles further on and a 
• mile trom the Kaikhola Eiver. A road goes from these parts 
to Langu Bhot, distant 8 or 10 marches, by the KaiMiifia. 
Next day I crossed the Balangdr La Pass, lower than Ae 
Morpdni La, on which oak and rhododendimi giu%’lind#iMilhd 
Tibrikot. Tibrikot is situated on the right tank of the Biver 
Bheri, where it is joined by a small stream from tiie snows to 
the north, and about 7226 feet above the sea-level. To the 
south of the village about 200 yards, on a hillock about 200 
feet high, is a fort (Kot) which encloses a temple and three or 
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four houses, 
of He 


I was here shown the CiTil and Criminal Code 

and partly 

iaTOWTOXMmS^ i*rocedure. It k 
m the Nepalese language. Having obtained another pass from 
the Thanadar of this place I left Tibrikot on the 27th. 

From Tibrikot I followed the course of the Bheri River and 
Inched Gharka on the 4th September, having passed some 
Xiama^rais on the road. One of them, called Barphang Gonpa,. 
wntarns 40 or 50 Lamas. Near another, named Kanigang 
Gronpa, the river has high perpendicular, rocky banks, and the 
pwple have made a funnel 54 paces in length through the rock, 
ihere was originally a crevice, and the rock on either side of it 
was cut away sufficiently to allow of a man with a load to pas& 
through vyith a squeezing, the height of the tunnel not being 
efficient m all parts to admit of his going through standing. 
Obarka is the last village on the River Bheri. On the opposite 
side of the river is a Gonpa (Lamaserai) to which the first-borq 

^ practice among 

the Ruddhists generally, is dedicated as a Lama. I left Charka 

To I ! f Digi La, about 16,879 feet above 

nrillk ’ by Goorkhas Batali-P^tan, by a gentle incline. 
On either side ot the pass there are snow-covered ridges. The 
*b®re is a cairn on it at the watershed. From 
a esc ended to tlie junction of tvro streams, one comins 
f ^ ® "e^^terly direction, which 

& diT®‘^tion and form the Kingi Cbu. 

wooden Crossing the Kali Gandakbya 

„ Situated at the junction of a stream 

cindak, and is about 

is inliww H b7S ‘ 

nef^TarlS®?'^ there is also a direct road to Labrang Koja, 
dfstan^lbout^o '"^‘‘^b jifter crossing a high snow-covered pai®, 

bmnches nS ? Charka, another S 

off to Loh Mantang. Laden sheep, goats and horses 
are taken over these roads. ^ 

® Muktinatb, about 11,284 feet 

it Abniif 7 to see the temple and the country about 

It. About a hundred feet to east of the temple is a spring witti 

runXlTT" ^bicf thf water 

'"^ioh every devotee 

two tt’rppm^ water collecting m a trough below passL out in 

n?ppf 1 «>«th ofX temple, 

thus encircling the temple with water. 
About 600 or 1 00 feet from the temple, to the south, is 
a small mound with a little stiU water at its base, having: 
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a sulphurous smell. From a crevice in this mound, at the 
water’s edge, rises a flame about a span above the surface. 
The people of the place told me that the water sometimes 
increases in quantity sufficiently to flow into the crevice ; the 
flames then disappear for a while, and there is a gurgling noise, 
a report, and the flames burst up and sliow again. This spot is 
called Chume Giarsa by the Bhots. To the north-west of the 
temple, about 350 yards, is a Gonpa with about 30 or 40 
resident Lamas. To the east and south-east of Muktinath, 
about 2 miles, are lofty snowy mountains extending in a north- 
east and south-west direction, from which the stream takes its 
rise, which flows by Muktinath to the north, takes in the temple 
water, and joins the Kali Gandak river at Kagbeni. 

On the 9th I returned to Kagbeni, and on the 10th started 
with my party, following up the river Kali Gandak. About 6 
miles from Kagbeni I crossed a small stream coming from 
Oamudarknnd, along which the Loh Man tang boundary runs to 
the east, and from the junction with the Kali Gandak follows 
up the latter in a northerly direction. I here left the river 
Avhich above this flows through a very confined valley. To the 
west about 2 miles is a snowy range. There are forests of cedar 
below the snows ; no other trees are to be found. On the 11th 
I went to Khamba Sambha village. The road, which keeps 
to the hill-side, is broad, and there is a great deal of traffic 
on it. 

On the 12th I went to Changrang village crossing the 
Ghungi La Pass, about 11,000 feet above the sea, on a spur 
from the snows. Changrang consists of 30 houses and a fort, 
the winter residence of the Loh Mantang Raja. A road, chiefly 
used by pilgrims, from Muktinath by Damudarkund, crosses 
the Kali Gandak by a ford about 2 miles east of this, and joins 
the other from Kagbeni to Loh Mantang here. It can be 
ridden over on horseback ; the ground over which it passes is 
not rugged nor high, but there is a scarcity of water, and no 
habitations are met with. 

On the 13th, after a march of 7^ miles, I reached Loh 
Mantang. Loh Mantang is situated in the centre of a plain, 
about 11,905 feet above sea-level, between two small streams 
vdiich meet a little before entering the Kali Gandak, distant 
about 2 miles ; the plain is irrigated by channels. Loh Mantang 
is enclosed by a wall of white eardt and small stones, a&tmt 6 
feet thick and 14 feet high, forming a square with a side of 
J mile in length, and having an entrance by means of a gate to 
the east. In the centre is the Raja’s palace, consisting of four 
stories, about 40 feet in height, and the only building to be seen 
from the outside. In the if.E. comer of the enclosure is a Gonpa 
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containing copper gilt figures and 250 Lamas. There are about 

^]|4i fr-pf in height, 
Ts brought in by means 
of a canal, and this overflowing makes the interior slushy ; and 
since there is always an accumulation of filth the smell is very 
offensive. Since no census is taken, I cannot say how many 
people there are in the place, but they appeared to be 
numerous. 

Besides the permanent residents there are always numbers of 
traders from Thibet and Nepal, who either exchange their 
goods here or take them to dispose of at Lhasd or Nepal. The 
trade in salt and grain does not extend very far north. Trade 
is chiefly carried on by “ Thaklis,” a class of traders of mixed 
origin, who have the privilege of going to Lhfca, and they even 

f o to Calcutta for the purchase of goods. The Baja, who is a 
Ihot, collects a revenue from all sources of about 10,000 or 
12,000 rupees a year, out of which he pays about 2000 or 3000 
yearly to Nepal from the land revenue, and 10 per cent, of the 
taxes levM on goods brought from across the northern frontier, 
to the Lhasd Government. 

The Baja was very much averse to my proceeding further, 
the orders of Jung Bahadur that no one should cross the 
frontier being very stringent ; liowever, I was determined 
to pi’oceed at all hazards, and succeeded at last in procuring 
a pass. 

f here mention a custom which prevails in this part of 
Nepal On a death occurring, the head Lama at the Gonpa is 
oonsulted as to the disposal of the coi'pse. On being informed 
which the death occurred he consults his writings, 
and gives orders according to the directions therein contained. 
The corpse either must be buried as it died, or be cut up and 
thrown to the birds; or the arms and legs being cut off and 
throAvn out of the town, to north, south, east, and west, the body 
must be buried ; or lastly, the body must be burnt in a sitting 
|K»sture. 

Leavii^ Loh Mantang on the 19th, I crossed the pass Photu 
La on the 20tb, the boimdary between Debajung in Lhasa 
(Ihibet) and the Nepal possessions. The pass is about ISTOStl 
feet above the sea. There is a descent of about 25Q feet frtrtn 
the pass on to the plain below. I passed thousands of wild 
horses grazing on the plain ; they were in herds of about lOO 
each, ancl are not at all shy. On the 21st I encamped at 
C humikgiakdong, a sheepfold on the stream which flows to the 
west of the plain. Leaving my things at Chnmi^iakdong, I 
went to Labrang Koja, an encampment distant 9 miles. The 
river is here about 250 feet wide and has a very gentle current. 
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It is crossed by boats made of yak’s hides which are sewn at the 
ends and are attached to sticks at the sides ; they are kept dry 
and thus retain their shapes. After two or three crossings 
they are drawn on shore to drjn They are propelled by two or 
four oars, and two or three men can cross in each. Next 
morning, the 23rd, I started for Loh Mantang, and crossed the 
Chachii Sangpo 2 miles above its junction with thei Brahma- 
putra. This stream is about 3 feet in depth and 60 feet wide, 
and comes from a snowy ridge about IT or 16 miles north of 
Mantang ; I forded it, and going f mile farther on arrived at 
Tadum. 

Tadum consists of twelve houses and a Lamaserai (Gonpa) 
situated at the foot of spurs coming from the snows to the north. 
The former are occupied by men whose duty it is to forward 
property or letters for the Lhasa Government, or such as they 
may receive orders to forward. For this purpose they have 
ponies, yaks, goats, and sheep, and their beat lies 2 or 3 marches 
either way. They are ' not remunerated directly for their 
trouble, but escape taxes, the head-man of each station, 
“Tarjum,” only receiving a small percentage on the taxes. 
The “Gonpa” only contains 10 or 12 Lamas. The day fol- 
lowing my arrival the head-man, “ Gopa,” sent for me and 
questioned me as to the object of my travels. I told him I was 
a physician on my way to Lb^a, and shewed him my passes. 
He, however, refused to allow me to proceed as it would h» at 
the peril of his own life. I was then locked up for the night. 
Next morning I made an ineffectual attempt to see the Gonpa, 
and my messenger returned with a sowar who had orders to 
see me across the frontier. On the second day after my 
arrival, I began, with great reluctance, and under threats of 
personal violence, my return journey, and reached Loh Mantang 
on the 28th. 

I reached Kagbeni on the 1st of October and on the 2nd 
started south, following the coprse of the Kdli Gandak. The 
road first keeps along the bank of the river for about miles 
and then crosses by a wooden bridge 55 feet long and 10 feet 
above water, depth of water 4 feet, and goes to the village 
of Marmali (100 houses) about 3J miles further on, where I 
remained for the night. 

On the 3rd, following the right bank of the river, I paswd 
through -the village of 'fukja, Cfmsistiag of about 100 *t 

which there is a custom-house, and having crossed the river by 
a wooden bridge about seventy feet long, I re-crossed the river 
to Lidi village, where I remained for the night. On advancing 
from the first crowing of the river about 2 miles, I (^e 
opposite ^ large village situated on the right bank of the river, 
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called Thak, consisting of about 150 houses. Lidi is a small 

of which are 

— of cultivation. On the 4th, 
about 4 a mile from Lidi, I passed another village of the same 
name, consisting of about twenty-five houses, and at midday 
reached Ghas Bhansar, where there is a custom-house. I stopped 
at Ban Bhansar, which also owns a custom-house. 

On the 5th no villages were met with during the march, and 
the road passed through jungle the whole distance, crossing 
several small streams running into the Eali Gandak. I passed 
the night in the jungle. 

On the morning of the Gth I crossed the river about 1 mile 
below the last halting-place. Two and a half miles further down 
on the right bank is the Eani Powa Dharmsala (rest-hou8e)> 
above which on the hill-side and to the west is a large village. 

walk of IJ mile brought me to the Kangar Eiver, 
wJuch comes from a westerly direction, from the snows, and 
joins the Kali Gandak. I crossed it at the junction by an iron 
susj^nsion-bridge, constructed at the expense of the Eani, who 
bmit the rest-hoime. The bridge is about 175 feet long, about 

,.9*^ lo feet above the water. The. bridge consists of two 
thick chains, to which the roadway of planks is suspended 
by iron rods, but as these are of equal length the roadwW has 
the same curve as tl,e chains. Nearly 2 miles further, ou the 
same side of the Kali Gandak, is Beni-bazar, a village of about 
-00 houses. There is another village, with shops, on the 
opposite side of the Kali Gandak, called by the ^me name. 

ere is communication between the two villages by a rope- 
bridge and a road, not fit for horses, goes to Pokhra. To the 
wes of the village, on the hill-side, is a copper-mine, which is 
worked, and the copper is either sold and taken to Pokhra, or 
It '^“^erted mto vessels in the village, or coined. 

On the 7th I crossed the Eiver Maidi by an iron bridge similar 
to the one over the Eangar, and marched to the village of B^- 
Irag, situat^ m the Bakliing Patti. It consists of fifty or sixty 
bouses and fifteen or sixteen shops. There are copper-mines on 
the hill-sid^. A captain is stationed here to Iwk after the 
coming of pice at this place and at Beni, and the revenues from 
ail sources. 

On the 8th I crossed the Eiver Kali Gandak, * mile to the 
east of this, by boat, the current being so gentle as to admit of 
It without risk The river is about 250 feet wide ; the water at 
this time of the year is not clear, and fills the channel. I 
remained the night at the Eaja s residence at Panglang, which 
^ ^ and on the 10th 

started, and arrived at Kusamchaor bazar, at the junction <rf 
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the Moti Naddi with the Kali Grandak. This village, which 
gives its name to the Patti to the north of the Moti and east of 
the Kali Gandak, consists of about 100 houses, scattered over a 
plain about 2 miles long and about f mile broad. There are 
copper-mines along the hills on the opposite side, but none 
on this side. Moti Naddi rises in the snows to the north-east, 
and flows in a south-westerly direction, carrying into the Kali 
Gandak about one-third the quantity of water the latter con- 
tains above the junction. It is crossed 1| mile above the 
junction by an iron suspension-bridge, 135 feet long, and about 
12 or 14 feet above the water, which is about 7 or 8 feet 
deep, similar to those over the Hangar and Maidi. A road to 
Pokhra fit to ride over starts along the left bank of the Moti 
from the bridge ; horses have to ford the river. 

On the 11th I passed through a large village, Damar, well 
cultivated, containing about 100 houses on the left bank. 

On the 12th I went to Piirthi Ghat, on the river’s edge, 
about 2036 feet above sea-level. Piirthi Ghat contains about 
fifty houses and fifteen shops, and is in the Giilmi Pattf. To 
the west of this, about 2 miles on the hill-side, are copper- 
mines, which are being worked in fifty places, and it is said 
there is abundance of the ore along the hills to the right of the 
Kali Gandak between Bakliing and this. 1 remained at Pnrthi 
Ghat fourteen days, with the intention of spending the winter 
there, and then making another start for the north to carry (»t 
the orders I received, but changed my mind and determined m. 
going to Dehra, in order to submit what I had succeeded in 
doing, as my time would thus be employed, and I should 
besides avoid the risk of losing my notes in case of discovery, 
to which suspicion on the part of the authorities might lead. I 
left Piirthi Ghat on the 26th, and reached Liinthigdon that 
night. Next day I passed Aslewa Phedi, or Aslewa Tar, a 
village consisting of twenty-five houses, in the Gulmi Pattf, 
situated on a plain, and about mile from the Kali Gandak, 
crossed the Eiidar at Badiar Ghat, where the river is about 
125 feet wide, and five or six feet deep, and stayed for the 
night at Kiri bazar, about 1035 feet above sea-level, at the 
junction of the Kiri Khola with the Kali Gandak. Kiri ba*ar 
contains fifty shops, kept by Niwars, a mint where pice are 
coined, and a custom-house. The pice, called Gorakhpuri pice, 
are forwarded from this for circulation in the Gmftikupat 
district, where they are current amongst the people, though not 
received at the government treasuries. The only copper coin 
current in Nepal is a mixture of iron and copper, made at 
Katmandu ; forty-eight Katm^du pice go to the Nepal 
" mohur,” and two mohurs and two annas of the Indian coinage 
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go to the Indian rujpee. Two great roads cross 

in the north to Gorakhpur in the south; there are postal 
arrangepaents along these high roads, the runners being Brah- 
mins, who have this work made over to them in consideration 
of their caste, no other calls for work being made on them. 
There are stations along the roads at the distance of 3 kos, or -6 
British miles. 

On the 20th I halted at Tansen, which is about 4668 feet 
above sea-level, and gives its name to the Patti. At Tansen 
there is a fort, a gun-foundry and manufactory of small arms, 
forty or fifty shops, and numbere of huts, in which the sepoys 
quartCTed here live. The fort is a square building, about ^ 
mile in circuit ; the walls are about twelve feet high, and made 
of brick and mortar, with an entrance on the north. Inside 
are two-storied houses of brick and moi’tar, which are used 
as the magazine, court-house, and treasury, and to the west is 
the residence of General Badri Narsing, governor of the district, 
with an exit from the fort by a small door on the W’est, through 
which the members of the household go to the temple, about 
thirty feet from the fort. Formerly 1100 men ■ used to be 
stationed here, but now there are 1600, who are drilled daily 
by two discharged snbhadurs of the Native Indian Army; thefe 
are no barracks or lines for the men, and they are accommodated 
in huts. ^ Guns, as well as small arms, are manufactured in a 
small brick-and-mortar building to the south of the fort. To 
the south-west is the parade-ground. Dmdng winter the place 
is deserted, the general and troops going to Batoli, distant 
15 miles, the other inhabitants also moving to warmer quarters. 

^ On the 14th of November I came to Pilhua village, which 
gives its name to the patti, and the next night to Katanuiti 
village, in the BAmpur Patti. The valley here opens put for 
some distance to the west, and there are numbers of villages of 
average size on either side of the river ; on the hill-sides are 
forests of pipal, sal, bar, and other tr^ical forest-trees. On the 
15th I followed the course of the BAli Gandak on the right 
bank, and 2tt miles from Batamati came upon the roads from 
Batoli smd Beoniagarb, which join here, cross the Kali Gand^ 
at Kilri Ghat, and go onward to Katmandu, joining Bie road 
from Pokhra to Katmandu at Chorkatiatar, near Ghffkha 
Darwar, from which another branches off', and following up the 
Buria Gandak communicates by Nubri with Thibet. 1 re- 
main^ for the night at Thalitar. On the 16th, still keeping to 
the right bank, I arrived at Kumalgdon, or Ghumari, consisting 
of twenty-five houses, inhabited entirely by Kdmhars, who. 
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besides cultivating tbe land, make baked earthen pots, whicb 
they dispose of iii the stirrounding villages. On the 17th I 
remamed for the night at Tarigaon, which is distant from the 
river about 1000 feet on the slope, and about 600 or 700 feet 
above it. On the 18th I reached Naoakot by a gradual ascent 
of nearly a mile along the hill-side. From Naoakot the road 
goes to Arkhali village, distant about f mile, containing about 
fifteen houses, and thence to Bisbartar village (thirty-six houses), 
where I remained for the night. The Kali Gandak is about 
1 mile distant, and about 7 miles lower down is joined by the 
united waters of the Tursuli Gandak and Buria Gandak rivers. 
The junction is called Deb Ghat, and is held in veneration by 
the Hindoos, a temple being built there. Below the junction 
the river is called the Naraini, and has a south-easterly direc- 
tion. On the 19th I remained the night at the village of 
Mukundpur. None of the villages I passed through on the 
march had any cultivation in their neighbourhood, but were 
merely summer residences of the people, who during the winter 
months take all their belongings to the plains to the south, 
where they have their rice-fields. My next halting-place was 
Kunjoli. To the west. of Kunjoli, about 6 miles, is Nawalpur, 
where there is a Thanah, with a captain and twenty-five sepoys, 
whose duty it is to look after the timber floated down me 
Gandak or Nazaioi. On the 21st I went to Linawar village, 
containing 100 houses, distant 10|^ miles, where I remained for 
the night. On the 22nd I intended crossing the river at 
Kulhiia Ghat, 6^ miles lower down, but finding no boatmen, I 
remained at Kiilhua village for the night, and crossed the next 
morning. 

I remained for the night at the junction of the Naraini and 
a small stream called the Panchperna and Saonmukhi, where 
there is a brick-and-mortar temple and-rest house (DbarmsiUa), 
and four or five huts belonging to the customs’ officials. I 
crossed the river by boat next morning, the 24th. The river at 
the place of crossing is about 800 feet ; at the ferry on the 
right are some huts, to which the captain and twenty-five sepoys 
employed in the floating-timber business come during wintCT. 

I went on to Gidhagaon, distant about 9^ miles in a sontii- 
westerly direction. About 3 miles from this, in the same direc- 
tion, I came upon Bhqjagaon, a frontier village of Nepdl, wfore 
there is a custom-house, and p^ses arte shoiiai 'irc*' 
examined. A little beyond Bhojagion I crossed tiie boundw^ 
and though disappointed at my want of success in Thibet, I 
thankful that 1 had been able to return to British territory with 
such information as I had got together. 
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iiTil l MMi i fi l — i n / -tin ^Jiji River. 
By Captain G. L. Sultvax, r.n. 

[Coiamunicated by tho Lords Commksioxeks of tbe Admkaltv.] 


H.M.S. London, Zanzibar, April 6tb, 1875. 

I HAVE the honour herewith to enclose, for the information of the 
Hydro^apher of the Admiralty, and also (with their Lordships’ 
permission) of the Royal Geographical Society, a chart of a 
running survey I have been enabled to obtain of the Rufiji 
River as far as Mpojozah, beyond the Kizu District, and about 
8 miles above Fugulia, the point reached by Dr. Kirk and 
Commissioner Wharton of H.M.S. Shearwater, in 1873. 

On the evening of the 23rd of February last, I arrived off 
the river with three boats belonging to the London, and at 
one o’clock the following morning, accompanied by Sub-Lieu- 
tenant F. J. Grassie, b.n., by whom I was ably and zealously 
agisted, proceeded to ascend it, with a view to ascertaining ite 
direction beyond Fugulia, and whether or not it is navigable. 
Also as to the probability of any slave-tracks crossing it below 
^at at Mpenbeno, which was discovered and traversed by 
Captain Elton and Lieutenant Pullen, R.N., in 1874; and if so, 
whether by stationing boats in the river (as has been suggested) 
it would he practicable to cut oft’ the transit of, and thus sup- 
pr ess the traffic in, slaves. 


About 2 miles beyond Fugulia, and on the left and opposite 
b:uik of the river, is a small village called Mirango, at which 
we were able to obtain observations for latitude and longi- 
ooo Ao' double alt., 7°' 58' s. ; long, by chronometer, 
1 *" u Fugulia which, according to the chart 

made by Captain Elton and Lieutenant Pullen, rijr., lies nearly 
south ot the Siinba Range, and from this to beyond the Kizu 
District, I found that the river winds to south-west, and in the 
direction of Mpenbeno, the position of which place is accu- 
rafely laid down by observations obtained by Lieutenant Pullen 
in 1873, and towards the Matumbwi Mountains, the northern 
extreme of which is about west by south of Fugulia, and not 
towards the Mtoti Range, which lies north-west” of the river, 
There are no mountains due west of it. 


The position of Mpenbeno, as given by the before-mentioned 
officers, is about 22 miles south, and 18 miles west, of the Simba 
Range ; and it was also discovered by them that it was the place 
at which the great slave-track from Kilwa to Dar-^s-Salaain 
crossed the Rufiji. I shall presently be able to show that to 
cross either east or west of Mpenbeno would not only be most 
inconvenient for the trader, but impracticable. 
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I shall, however, first confine myself to the question of the 
navigability of the river ; and, to begin with, I may as well say 
that I fully concur in the opinion of Dr. Kirk and Commis- 
sioner Wharton that the Rufiji is not navigable, unless the 
possibility of a small vessel at some seasons of the year being 
able to ascend it for 8 or 10 miles is sufficient to justify its 
being called so. The river, at the time of my entering it, had 
the advantage of being considerably deepened above the tidal 
portion of it by the rains which had set in three weeks pre- 
viously. Great allowance must, therefore, be made for this fact 
in estimating the true depth. No deduction on this account 
has been made in the soundings given in the chart, as it would 
be almost impossible to be accurate, but from 4 to 6 feet would 
not, I think, be too much to allow for the rise thus caused. 
The current also, against which we had to steam, had increased 
in proportion, and continued to do so the farther we ascended 
the river; but, as the speed of this was ascertained, due allow- 
ance has been made for it in the chart. At Mpojozah, beyond 
the western boundary of the Kizu District, the speed of the 
current became nearly as great iis that of our boat ; and it being 
inadvisable to detain the men in the river after night at this 
season of the year, I was reluctantly compelled to postpone 
further research until after the rains. In the mean time I have 
to remark, that neither the main slave-track nor any other 
wnild possiMy croaBf*th# Ru^‘i‘east or west of Mpenbeno^ 
because that place, and the track which passes through it, are 
flanked by the Matumbwi Hills south of the river, and the 
Mtoti range north of it ; whilst eastward the numerous branchea 
and feeders which form the deltas at the mouth of the river 
offer an almost insuperable obstacle to its passage on that 
side. Were it not for these natural obstructions, the high road 
through Mpenbeiio would not be chosen either for the transport 
of slaves or for the conveyance of the “ Copal ” from those rich 
fields which lie at the base of the range of mountains before 
alluded to, much of which now finds its way into Kilwa, and the 
various towns of the Samanga District, where it is purchased by 
the Indian merchants and conveyed north. This, it is evident^ 
would not be the case were the road eastward practicable, as 
the distance thus saved in reaching the northern markets would 
be very considerable. 

To these conclusion and convictions i Inve 
only by the configuration of the country, which in itself would 
be sufScient, but from information which I collected in the 
river, and also from our pilot, whom we obtained at the en- 
trance, and who told us that he knew every part of the river, a 
statement which we proved to be correct. He also, lest any 
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3G6 Sulivan’s Survey of the Lower Course of the Hvfiji River. 
might be wanting to convince us' of the exten^ his 

accompany 

us further bore ample testimony to the fact. Further, the 
comparatively happy security in which the natives in the 
immediate neighbourhood appeared to live, the abseu’ any 
vessel larger than the ordinary small river-canoe, am . > 
that no dhow was seen, nor, as we were told, had ' ' > i 
seen, above the entrance to the different mouths of . ixver, 
all pointed to the same conclusion. 

hio Indian or Arab traders are to be found in the vicinity; 

' the slave-dealers, therefore,- would experience great dilEculty in 
crossing the river below Mpenbeno, as they would be unable to 
obtain from the natives the necessary assistance and co-opera- 
tion. The simple natives of the Eufiji, living so near the sea, 
are protected to some extent by their knowledge of, and inter- 
course with, the outer world, and the semi-civilized condition 
they have acquired from it. This would, in some measure, 
help them to assert their freedom, or recover it sooner or later 
if lost, but they would have only too much cause to fear for 
their children were they to risk communication with any passing 
slave-gang, and they would, therefore, on the first approach of 
the slave^ealer with his caravan, take refuge in their canoes, 
and flee with their families to the opposite bank of the river; 
thus cutting off the only means by which the slaves could be 
taken across the river in safety. Further, it is contrary to all 
experience that any caravan (stiU less such a valuable one as 
slaves) should run the risk of entangling itself in an intricate 
and difficult delta, more especially one subject to such sudden and 
dangerous inundations as that through which the Eufiji flows, 
owing to the effect of the rains on the adjacent high lands. 

It has been suggested that steamboats should be employed 
to intercept the imaginary slave-tracks across the Eufiji ; but 
even if such tracks existed and were known, the utter impossi- 
bility of such a scheme is evident. The river above Fugulia is 
nowhere more than 500 yards wide, and in some places is less 
than 200. Supposing, therefore, a dozen steamboats were 
stationed in the river, say at intervals of a mile or so, their 
position would be well known, they would constantly be in 
view, and nothing could be easier than to shoulder the canoes, 
and, marching with them to any point, launch them again 
between any two boats or ahead of all, and cross the river unseen 
at night. A game of blind-man’s-buff might thus be played to 
the dead-march tune, and a hundred Europeans sacrmcM for 
every slave liberated. 
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' The scenery in the Eufiji has little or no variety. The level 
country which forms the delta is covered with now ripemng 
Indian com and millet-seed right down to the hanks of the river, 
without a break for the whole distance we ascended, excepting 
that here and there a coco-nut grove towered above the corn, in- 
dicating the locality of a village, or a few mango, pomegranate, 
and banana-trees, scattered sparingly about, broke the monotony 
of the scene. We saw but two hippopotami and one crocodile 
during the time wa were in the river, but were informed that, 
although the former are scarce, the latter are very numerous. 

In conclusion, I would observe with what caution reports 
(however interesting they may be), founded neither on scien- 
, tifio basis, nor having pretensions to any, nor on any reasonable 
or practical grounds, should be received, more especially when 
such reports are professedly at variance with the opinions, and 
experiences of scientific and practical men, or other competent 
authorities. 


XV . — Notes on the Lower Amu-darya, Syr-darya and Lake 
Aral, in 1874. By Major Herbert Wood, e.e. 

The Mouths of the Amu . — The Amu-darya, Jihoon, or ancient 
Oxus, takes its rise on the elevated Pamir plateau, and after 
a course in a general north-west direction, discharges its waters 
by three mouths into Lake Aral. Commencing on the east 
and passing to the west, the names of these three branches of 
the river are, the Tany-Su, the Ulkun, and the Taldyk; the 
magnitudes, however, of the three different volumes of water 
contributed to the lake are in the order, Ulkun, Yany-Su, and 
Taldyk. 

Admiral Boutakoff, in his early explorations of the lower 
courses of the Amu, specified the Loudon Canal, which passed 
some water into the Abougir Gulf, as a fourth discbar^;ing arm 
of the river. This canal was subsequently closed at its upper 
end, and whatever water may have entered Abougir from it 
now passes by the other three arms, but chiefly by the Yany-Su 
and the Ulkun. It may be doubted whether Loudon was ever 
more than a large irrigation canal, which passed its superfluous 
water into Abougir during high floods of the. Anni ; though 
it might now have had, had it not been closed, the largest 
discharging mouth, since it actually ran to the lowest point 
from 'where it left the main stream along the shortest line.* 
Taldyk is probably the arm by which the Amfi-darya first 

* These remarks do not apjdy to what Loodon may hare been in the tenth 
century. 
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reached Lake Aral, since the river last ceased to flow to the 
Caspian Sea. In 1848 the officers of the Aral flotilla found a 
larger quantity of water passing in it than that flowing at the 
present day, which is probably scarcely one-fourth of the sup- 
ply contributed by the Amu to Lake Aral. The diminution 
may partly be due to an extension of irrigation in its neigh- 
bourhood, but is so chiefly to the fact that the Khivans erected 
several dams across it to prevent its ascent by the Kussian 
steamers. Taldyk, coming from the south-east, turns in a 
northerly direction, and flows fifty miles past the town ^ of 
Kungrad to its mouth in an almost straight line, from which 
circumstance it takes its name (Tald3'k = straight). At Kungrad 
it throws off a branch to the north-east, which joins the IJlkun 
or central arm of the Amu ; this branch is called the Kuldun. 
in the sketch illustrating Boutakoff’s paper in the ‘Journal ol 
the Royal Geographical Society ’ (vol. xxiii.), though I believe it 
is not now distinguished by that name. 

The Ulkun-darya, or central branch of the Amii, receives a 
portion of its waters from the stream just noticed, but is chieflj’ 
ted by the remarkable mass of lakes and marshes which are 
situated on the lower courses of the river. Soon after issuing 
from these, the Ulkun is joined by the stream from Kungrad, 
and flows due north a distance of 25 miles. Turning then 
westwards, and running parallel to, and at a short distance from, 
the south shore of Lake Aral, it discharges its waters by the- 
tJlkun, and 6 or 7 miles further by two or three moutns, of 
which the Kichkir.e is the largest. The form of this delta seems 
to be due to the intermittent volume discharged by this arm, 
acting in combination with sand-ridges or dunes occurring 
along the shore of the lake. During two-thirds of the year the 
volume and velocity of the stream is insufficient to pass its 
waters with ease over the bar at the month, and some portion 
of them consequently find their way along the valley line 
behind a neighbouring sand-ridge. At the epoch of flood, this 
subsidiary direction of the stream would be enlarged and con- 
tinued; and a new mouth into the Lake would be broken, 
through the ridge at any eligible situation. A succession of 
similar phenomena seems traceable along a line crossing the 
desiccated country which extends from Fort Perofisky to Lake- 
Kouktchatengis, near the south-east corner of Lake Aral. 

The eastern arm by which the Amii discharges into Lake 
Aral is the Yany-Sii, or New Water; and though, as ita 
name implies, it has the most recently-formed outlet, it will 
soon probably be the principal of the three branches. When 
ascending it in 1859, Eontakoflf {mde Diagram No. 6) reached 
a point some 20 miles distant from the lake, where the further 
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progress of his steamer was arrested by a ridge of sandstone 
crossing the stream. The depths of water over this rocky har- 
rier were found to vary from li to 2J feet, those in the lower 
■course of the Yany-Su having been from 5 to' 8 feet. Boutakoff 
left his steamer at the ridge, and continuing his ascent in an 
open 12 horse-power steam-launch, found the channel to be 
•stony, while sharp rocks rose here and there to nearly the sur- 
face of the water. In 1874 the same steamer, the PeroffsJcy, 
commanded by Captain Bruchoff, ascended the Yany-Su without 
finding a vestige of the obstruction described ; and thus, since 
1859, the sandstone-ridge has been entirely swept away by the 
stream. This arm of the Amii is consequently of very recent 
formation, and it has not yet, in all probability, reached its full 
development, though it passes fully three-eighths of the Amu 
supply into Lake Aral. Yany-Su flows in a n.N.e. direction 
along a distance of about 65 miles, including meanders, out of 
Lake Dowkara, which in its turn is fed from the main stream 
of the Amu by the branch called Knwan Jerma. 

The point where Kuwau Jerma leaves the Amu is situated 
at about 80 miles in a direct line south of the shore of Lake 


Aral ; and in its course downwards to Kungrad are detached 
from the Amii several streams towards the north, which feed 
the lakes and marshes described above as draining in their 
turn by the TJlkun arm into Aral. It is thus seen that the river 
reaches the Lake by several branches, and forms in its lower 
course a triangular space, which presents at first sight a re- 
markable similarity to the delta of other rivers. The apex 
however, of this triangle is more than 60 feet above the level 
of Lake Aral, which is in itself a circumstance sufficient to 
dispel the notion that the country traversed by the lower 
courses of the river have been formed by alluvial deposits ; and 
in the usual sense of the word, therefore, the Amu-darya cannot 
be said to have a “ Delta.” 


The Eastern Arm of the Amil. — The banks of the Kuwan 
Jerma {New Cut) Channel, by which, according to local report, 
a portion of the waters of the Amu-darya have passed down to 
Lake Dowkara for about one hundred years, are but little 
elevated. Towards its commencement they are covered witli a 
tolerably thick growth of Jidda {Eleagnus hortensis) and a scrubby 
acacia {Halimodendron), in addition to some black poplar and 
a few oriental planes of small size, which have probably been 
planted. This vegetation is found only on the firmer ground, 
for on land situated at a low level and subject to inundation, it 
is generally replaced by a thick tamarisk jungle. The course 
of the Kuwan Jerma (Section, Diapram No. 2) is wrmewhat tor- 
tuous, and the stream in many places cuts through high sand- 
VOL. xrv. 2 u 
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tills, which apparently bordered former river-beds, where water 
most have flowed, at nearly right angles to the direction in 
which it runs at the present day. Looking eastwards from the 
summit of these sandhills is seen an extensive tract of country, 
disposed in long rolls of sand, in the hollows between which lines 
of shrubby gloomy-looking trees maintain a struggle for exist- 
ence. This vegetation is periodically alimented by the moisture 
which, percolating during the flood season into these low levels, 
and collecting near Kuwan Jerma in pools of water, supports a 
luxuriant and verdant growth of aquatic plants. But as the 
eye passes from these green masses to the glowing eastern 
horizon, the tract of country grows more and more sterile, until 
the sight is blinded by the glare of the desert sands which 
stretch into the distance. 

Fifteen miles below the head of Kuwan Jerma, the irrigation, 
canal called Kegeilee is detached from the left bank, and 
w’aters the country on this side. It carries during high floods 
at least 150 cubic yards per second ; and it forms a convenient 
line of water communication between the Amu and the town 
of Chimbye, which is situated about midway between Lake 
Dowkara and the central mass of lakes and marshes from w'hich 
the Ulkun arm issues. 

Chimbye, a little town of some 1500 souls, is on a height of 
31^ feet above the level of Lake xViul, and is surrounded by 
well-planted gardens and fields, which are fertilised by the 
water of Kegeilee. The streets are mean and narrow, and 
bordered by low flat-roofed buildings of pise, whose shelter 
seems, however, less popular than that of numerous TcibUhas 
which are pitched about the town. There appears to be a good 
deal of traflic in the bazaars, and on market days, which take 
place twice a-week, a very large number of the country popula- 
tion come into Chimbye. Amidst the surrounding cultivation 
are many havelis, or homesteads; and in a garden surrounding 
one of the largest of these, is a garrison composed of a sotnia of 
Cossacks. 

The country falls eastwards from Chimbye to the shore of Lake 
Dowkara, whose surface is about 20 feet above the level of Aral. 
After the cultivation in the neighbourhood of the town is 
passed, the country in this direction is boggjq and covered with 
a thick tamarisk jungle. It is traversed by numerous channels, 
some of which (such as Pur Khan) are of considerable size; 
these inundate their- low-lying banks in the flood season with 
the waters of Kuwan Jerma, from which branch they are de- 
tached at points lower down than the head of the Kegeilee. 
Across this tract of tamarisk jungle-covered "swamp are occa- 
sional lines of sand-hills, between which are found reed-covered 
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lagoons, and on whose summits are seen a few Icibitkas, inhabited 
bv some miserably-poor nomad Kirghiz. 

, Lake Dowkara, which is fed by Kuwan Jerma, is a large shal- 
low sheet of water and marshes, extending over an area of about 
150 square miles ; through whose extent many channels, having 
a greater depth, pass with tortuous courses. The lake occupies 
a depression lying at the foot of the Belitao Hills, the line of 
whose bold sandstone cliffs encircle it to a height of 200 or 300 
feet on the north and north-east sides, and trends away with 
diminished height to the east. By the closing of the Loudon 
Canal in 1857, which has already been alluded to, an increased 
body of w’ater was thrown into the Kuwan Jerma Channel, 
and added to the sheet of water, known as Lake Dowkara 
to-day. Boutakoff described this as being separated from Lake 
Tampyne Ayage on the west by a narrow depressed spit of 
land, through which the waters communicated by a small 
stream ; and during floods these lakes also effected a junction 
over the low ground lying between them. At the present time 
they form permanently a single sheet of water, and the name 
of Tampyne Ayage has disappeared in that of the larger water- 
spread, which also includes the lake of Kungrad on its east 
side.* It is thus seen that since 1859 the level of the water- 
spread behind the Belitao Hills has been raised by a few feet ; 
and as in addition the level of Lake Aral has fallen probably about 
two feet, the sum of these additional falls has been acquired by 
water flowing out of Lake Dowkara to the outlet of Yany-Su, 
and the disappearance of the natural dam of soft sandstone which 
formerly existed on this arm, is thus easily explained. 

Issuing from Lake Dowkara, Y^any-Su flows in a channel of 
about 500 feet broad, through low sandhills, and passes the cut 
it has made through an indurated clay-elevation. . Here the 
banks are from 40 to 50 feet in height, and are covered with the 
usual scrub jungle, whic'.i further down in the course of this arm, 
is replaced with saksaul {Haloxylon ammodendron) forests, as the 
south-6ast comer of Lake Aral is approached. On the western 
bank, near the Yany-Su, marshes extend in the direction of the 
lower course of the Ulkun, from which an old arm, known as 
Kazzak-darya, formerly entered Aral. The eastern discharging 
arm of the Amii forms an approximate boundary between the 
Karakalpaks to the west, and the nomad Kirghiz to the east 

The Central Lakes of the Amu . — The Amii-darya below the 
head of Kuwan Jerma sweeps round to the west, and turning 
again north-west, gives off its waters from the right bank by , 
successive channels, which run in a general northerly direction. 


* Not to be confounded with the town of Kungratl, on the west bank of Taldyk. 

2 B 2 
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The oldest and most westerly of these is the one known as the 
Taldyk branch of the Amii ; and a few years back, when a 
greater volume passed in this direction than does so at the 
present time, Taldyk threw some of its superfluous flood-waters 
into the now desiccated Gulf Ahougir, which formed an ap- 
pendage to Lake Aral at its south-west corner. 

The channels between Kuwan Jerma and Taldyk, which 
carry the Amii waters into the central lake and marsh district, 
owe either their existence or tlieir enlargement to the closing 
of the Loudon Canal in 1857, by which circumstance an 
increased volume of water was thrown into the lower courses 
of the Amii. The largest of these channels is Chartambye 
(Section, Diagram No. 3), which commences about 12 miles 
below Khodjeili (situated at the apex of the lower arms of the 
Amii), and runs a distance of 25 miles before actually reaching 
the central lakes, near the Kashkanatao Hills. 

Though the right bank of Chartambye — more paiticularh’’ 
in its upper course — is tolerably well defined, its left bank and 
lower coume are bordered by marshes, which in the flood 
season extend to the west, and joining on to the courses of the 
other channels lying between it and Taldyk, pass insensibly 
into the region of rush-covered lakes below. ' 

The central lakes of the lower Amu-darya fill a caldron-like 
depression, shown rougldy^ on the Diagram No. 4, which has 
been composed from tlie map annexed to General lA-anien’s 
pamphlet on Khiva. This, the author states, was compiled 
from observations made by Mouravin, so far back as 1641, and 
from others of a more recent date ; and it is interesting, since 
it shows that two hundred years ago the great depression which 
is now filled up with water was, at that day, probably dry. On 
the east more particularly, but also on the west and south of 
the lakes, there is rising ground, whose upheaval by a subter- 
ranean force may probably have formed the depression now 
occupied by the lakes. Just at the northern outlet of the lakes 
is situated a curious physical phenomenon, which may also be, 
possibly, a trace of that system of subterranean disturbance 
stated to be recognisable along a line running from the east of 
Asia, through Lake Aral and the Caspian, to the countries 
bordering the Black Sea. 

The annexed diagram (No. 5) shows the phenomenon in ques- 
tion, which occurs at the junction of several channels, draining 
the central lakes at a point near where the Kuldun stream, flow- 
ing from Kungrad, joins the Ulkun branch of the Amii. Here in 
the stiff clay soil are situated two deep, funnel-shaped cavities, 
where whirlpools are formed. Quantities of fish of a large size 
sport and jump in the foaming waters, above whose surface 
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nmnerous gulls and other aquatic birds hover and circle, in 
search of tlieir prey. There is no reason for supposing that 
this pair of inverted cones has been excavated by the action of 
running water; and it seems only possible to class them as 
craters of extinct mud-volcanoes, like those of the Lussbeyla 
district, near the mouths of the Indus, or like the circular hol- 
lows left by the Calabrian earthquakes at the latter part of the 
last century, of which a description will be found in Lyell’s 
‘ Principles of Geology.’ * 

To return, however, to the Chartambye Channel. I was 
informed on the spot (and the statement meets with confirma- 
tion by an inspection of the Diagram No. 6, compiled after 
Boutakoffs sketch) that it had no existence a few years ago : 
and it has probably been formed by the effort made by the Amii 
to get rid of the increased discharge caused by the closing of 
Loudon. While passing on a caique immediately to the north 
of the Kashkanatao Hills, I was also told by a Kirghiz moolla, 
bora and bred in the locality, that a dozen years previously he 
had walked over cultivated fields, which at that moment formed 
the bed of the stream on whose surface our boat was floating. 
There is no doubt, also, that Boutakoff in his explorations of 
the lower Amii passed over dry ground, which was traversed by 
the writer in a boat in 1874 ; but Boutakoff himself noted, in 
1859, the commencement of the flooding caused by the closing 
of the Loudon Canal, since in some places he remarked the 
limpidity of the water (which was consequently almost station- 
ary), and which allowed fields and irrigation channels to be seen 
through it. Besides Chartamb)'e, the central lakes are fed by 
two other principal water-courses, called Karabailee and Oguz 
(Diagram No. 7), of which the last mentioned is the most 
westerly, and has probably been in existence for at least a 
century and a half, since on its banks, it is said, the unfortunate 
Prince Bekovitch was murdered by the Khivan Khan. I 
noted that this channel was entirely insufiBcient to carry the 
volume of water poured into it ; and its depth, as the diagram 
shows, was out of proportion to its small breadth. 

The lakes into which the above channels discharge, cover an 
area in the flood season of about 700 square miles. Individually 
they are sheets of water, varying iu size from a few thousands 
of square yards, to 10 or 15 square miles, with an average 
depth of 6 or 7 feet, and a maximum one, in occasional place®, 
of 30 feet. They are frequented by quantities of pelicans and 

* It is someNvliat remarkable that in many old maps of the Caspian, which in- 
clude the basin of Lake Aral, two whirlpools are marked in a position approxiinat*- 
to that which would be occupied by the •phenomena just described in a united 
Caspian and Aral basin. 
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other waterfowl, and are separated from each other by dense 
forests of rushes {Arundo), which rise to a height of 15 feet or 
so. Through this aquatic growth winds a labyrinth of connect- 
ing channels, where the water passes occasionally with a high 
velocity, and carries away the semi-floating islands on whicli 
the Karakalpak fishermen establish their temporary resting- 
places. The beds of the lakes and channels are covered with a 
thick growth of weeds, where the delicate 
abounds, and from which the lotus of several colours rises to the 
surface of the water. On the islands, where a footing is only 
afforded by the interlaced roots of the rushes and other aquatic 
plants, may occasionally be found a fern, whose origin must 
probably have been in the high valleys of Badakslian, at the 
sources of the Amu, some fifteen hundred miles away. 

The Central Arm of the Amu . — At their northern extremity 
the lakes which have been described, are drained by seveial 
large channels into the Ulknn-darya (Diagram hTo. 8) close to 
the point where that arm receives the Kuldun stream, coming 
from the south-west. Immediately below the junction, the 
Ulkun flows in a channel, having a breadth of about 600 feet, 
with a maximum depth of 30 feet, and carries in extreme floods 
a volume of about 1200 cubic yards per second towards Lake 
Aral. For about 2-5 miles this arm of the.4mu flows due north, 
through an open country, wliere the left bank is more elevated 
than the right, which is swampy. The western bank is occupied 
by pastoral Karakalpaks in considerable numbers down to the 
Aral ; and these people also occupy the strip of land between the 
river and the Lake, when the Ulkun turns westwards at Akkala, 
or the White Fori. The firmer ground, on the banks of the Ulkun, 
is crowded with cattle, grazing on excellent pasturages, which 
are interspersed with occasional patches of low scrub jungle, 
where hares and pheasants are plentiful. In the summer* season, 
on the lower course near Aral, are numerous encampments of 
noinads, who during winter find shelter for themselves and 
their cattle in zamojfkas, or mud-walled enclosures, in which 
their scanty cereal crops are also stored. The cultivation oii 
the banks of the river in this part is of a poor and limited 
description, and includes a few patches of rice and wheat, 
be.sides melon-grounds, watered by some small cuts from the 
stream. In addition to the zamoffkas mentioned, there are on 
the banks of the Ulkun a few deserted mud forts, which, with 
Akkala, formerly belonged to the Khivan Khanate. 

The bar on the Kichkine mouth of the Ulkun (Diagram 
Xo. 9) is situated at about 200 }’ards without the openiunfand 
has a depth of about 6^ feet of water upon it. The moutir itself 
has a breadth of rather more than 150 yards, with a^ depth of 
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water of about 9 feet ; but a quarter of a mile inside the channel 
narrows somewhat, while the depth begins to increase greatly. 
From the Lake, the south shore shows a line of low sandhills, 
and the edge of the water is occupied by broad masses of rushes, 
frequented by quantities of aquatic fowl. This growth of high 
rushes extends into the river itself, a distance of a few miles, 
and then gives way to cleaner cut banks, which rise slightly 
above the surface of the stream. 

The Kuldun. — The Kuldun stream (Diagi-am No. 10), which 
Joins the Ulkun, runs about 25'miles from Kungrad in a north- 
easterly direction. It skirts on the right extensive swamps 
through which the central mass of lakes can be reached ; but 
its left bank is firm and higli, and is usually covered with a 
thickish jungle, swarming with small game. On its upper course 
near Kungrad there is a good deal of cultivation, watered by the 
aid of Persian wheels worked by ponies. The Kuldun was 
ascended by Boutakoff in his exploration of the Lower Amu, 
when it carried a much larger body of water to Lake Aral than 
it does at the present time, which is probably not 100 cubic 
yards per second, even in high flood. Some six or seven dams 
were erected across it by the Khivans, and the remains of these 
are still visible at several points along the course of the stream. 

The Elevations of the Loioer Amu. — Near Kungrad the Kul- 
■don contours the eastern foot of the Tumalaktao Hill, and has 
cut into the slope and exposed a soft bed of conglomerate 
of oyster-shells, cemented together with lime and sand, and 
coloured with bright red and yellow tints, which are probably 
due to iron. Among the shells and sand are numerous sharks’- 
teeth, and what appear to be the seeds of some leguminous 
plant. Circling round by the south from Tumalaktao, there 
are a few small eminences bordering the central lakes ; and 
about 20 miles due east of Tumalaktao are the Kashkanatao 
Hills. They form an elevated plateau, whose general direction 
is north-east and south-west, along a distance of about 12 miles, 
and whose average breadth is about two miles. The hills are 
of au indurated clay formation of a buff colour, containing 
numerous fragments of selenite, and their slopes are strewn 
over with sand and small fragments of ferruginous sandstone. 
On the southern edge of the plateau are many detached hillocks 
of a regular rounded form, encircled with several parallel and 
horizontal water-marks, and with occasional narrow beach-like 
terraces, whose surfaces are of thin sedimentary layers, hardened 
with iron (?), and bearing very distinct ripple-marks, evidently 
■due to rising and falling waters. The vegetation wMch occurs 
on the lower slopes of Kashkanatao is confined to a few prickly 
plants, such as Lyeium and Haliostaehis, fit only for camels to 
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feed upon. The greatest elevations of Kashkanatao and ot 
Tumalaktao are probably not more than 100 feet, or a little 
more, in height. The cliffs of the Belitao range, which shut 
in Dowkara on the north, appear, however, to be somewhat 
higher, while their formation apparently contains more compact 
sandstone than either of those of the other hills which have 
been referred to. The summits of the elevations of the Lower 
Amii, as well as those on the banks of the river generally, 
are all used as cemeteries ; a custom which has no doubt been 
necessitated by the hydrological conditions of the country about 
the shores of Lake Aral, and the physical phenomena which 
have attended the flow of the Amu-darya and other neigh- 
bouring rivers, since times of great antiquity. 

Past and Present Character of the Amii . — In adverting to the 
changes which have taken place in the direction of the flow of 
the Oxus since the earliest historical dates, eminent authorities 
have seen no reason for supposing that the great natural fea- 
tures of the Aralo-Caspian region have so altered as to prevent 
decided conclusions being arrived at on the subject. Nor is the 
statement made by Sir Henry Kawlinson as to the recent 
entire desiccation of Lake Aral to be regarded ns an exception 
to this proposition, for the emptying and filling up of the Lake 
are circumstances merely dependent on the flow of rivers, the 
outlets ot wliose courses liave been frequently, and are now, 
easily modified by the action of man. 

From the time of Herodotus (n.r. 458), who gives a short 
notice of the Araxe and the directions in which its two arms 
discharged, down to the tenth century of the Christian era, 
information regarding the Oxus is scanty. There is, however, 
suflBcient to show that, at least as late as three-quarters of a 
century before Christ, the traffic from India to Europe passed 
down the river into the Caspian. Subsequently to this, the 
river seems to have adopted one of the northern channels, and . to- 
have entered Lake Aral at its south-eastern corner.* Previous 
to the foiii teenth century the Oxus, or Amii-darya, again changed 
its course and flowed to the Caspian ; and finally, tow.ards the 
end of the sixteenth century, it abandoned that outlet, and 
discharged into Lake Aral near its south-western extremity. 

The circumstances of this last change in the direction of the 
flow of the Amii-darya can be traced from the narrative of 
the English commercial agent, Anthony Jenkinson, which is to 
be found in Hakluyt ; and from the references made by Abul- 
gazee Khan of Khiva, in his ‘History of the Mongols and Tartars,’ 
to the old course of the river to the Caspian Sea. In this- 


* If SO, its ni'utli was near the sfuth-wcst eomerj in the tenth century. 
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latter work, the country traversed by the Anui, south of Kunya 
Urgenj, is described as being, in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, very fertile and very populous. In 1559 Jenkinson 
coming from the Caspian struck this old course, which then 
carried no water to its outlet ; and advanced up it, to a point to 
which water still flowed. Continuing his journey past Kunya- 
Urgenj to Bokhara, and still ascending the river, he came to 
where the Amii-darya bifurcated ; one branch being the Kunya- 
daryalik, up which he had travelled, the other being Ardok, 
the present course of the Amii-darya. Jenkinson arrived at the 
bifurcation of the Kunya-daryalik and Ardok in the first week 
of December, i.e. at the season of the year when the river 
carries little or no water, owing to its being ice-bound at its 
sources. He describes Ardok, however, as being “great and 
very swifte,” which under the circumstances can only indicate 
that the Amti, embarrassed in its flow down Kunya-daryalik, was 
working to excavate a larger channel for itself in the direction 
taken by Ardok. That it eventually effected this, is shown by 
the narrative of Abulgazee Khan, who states that in 1575 the 
waters permanently changed their flow into Ardok; and that 
some years subsequently they enlarged a small irrigation canal, 
passing Tuk, suflSciently to find their way by this course into 
Lake Aral. Before, however, this took place, there is reason for 
thinking that Ardok, i. e. the Amff-darya of to-day, flowed past 
Khodjeili to the east by Kukuzak {vide Diagram No. 4), and 
flooded the country lying to the south of the Belitao HiUs. 

Some light may be thrown on the causes of the changes in 
the course of the Amii-darya, which have been briefly indicated, 
by a consideration of the use to which the waters of the river 
are put to, in the Khanate of Khiv'a at the present day.' This 
tract of country, which is situated on the left bank of the 
stream, and is watered by several canals flowing from it, 
measures some 200 miles long by 40 broad, and forms a fertile 
and highly cultivated oasis in the deserts of the Aralo-Caspian 
region. On the right bank of the Amii on Kussian territory 
there is also a small strip of ground, about 50 miles in length,, 
and 5 in breadth, which is cultivated in the same way. In 
about the middle of the month of March the winter begins to- 
break up in the high valleys, where the sources of the Amii- 
darya are situated, and the melting of snows and of glaciers 
commences to throw an increased stream of water into the 
channel. The volume of water continues to augment, until 
the epoch of maximum summer-heat, after w'hich it gradually 
decreases again as the winter approaches. The annexed diagram 
(No. 11) shows the fluctuations in the level of the Amu-darya, 
which took place between the 23rd of June and the 10th of Sep- 
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tember, 1874:, and indicates the 3rd of August as the day on 
whieh the maximum height during that year was attained.* 
The results of eight actual measurements of the Amii-darya, 
collated with the above record of its height during the period 
specified, have afforded data from which the following Table 
of the approximate discharges of the river has been compiled. 
It shows these in cubic feet per second; 1st at Toyuboyin, a 
point situated above the different positions of the irrigation 
canals which divert the waters of the river, and 2ndly at JS’ukiis, 
below the same canals. The difference of the volumes passing 
these two points, will therefore be an approximation to the 
quantity used in the agriculture of the Khanate. 



Date, 

Volume at 
Toyuboyin. 

Volume at 
^ukus. 

1 

D'FFEUEXt i:. 


23 June 

101 , too 

47,800 

53,200 ' 


29 

I 97,000 

46,300 

51,600 


11 July 

' 139,800 

66,200 

73,600 


n 

' 122,600 

58,000 

64,600 


3 Augutt 

142,800 

67,600 

75,200 j 


I.i 

120,700 

57,200 

63,. 500 


o": 

>5 

106,000 

50,200 

55,800 


10 pteiuber 

93,lU0 

44,100 

49,000 

1 

i 

Average for 80 clays 

122,200 ^ 

59,000 

og,coo 1 


It results from the foregoing Table that during these 80 davs 
of floocl, about one-half of the whole volume of the Amu-darya 
was diverted by the irrigation canals of Khiva, leaving the 
other half to pass down towards Lake Aral. 

Now the natural conditions of the flow of the Amu-darya 
would be, that the volume and velocity of its waters are such 
as are sufficient to cany to the outlet of the river, the enormous 
mass of earthy matter thrown into its channel, at the melting of 
the snows and glaciers in the spring ot the year. It appears, 
Imwever, that in the^ Khanate of Khiva, half of the volume of 
the rn er is diverted into the irrigation canals, and each separate 
stream which flows in these, as well as that of the reduced main 
stream, passes on with a momentum proportionate to these 
diminished \olumes. Some of their power of transporting the 
earthy matter being thus lost by the several streams of water, 


• Tlie lowest kvel was regisjered on 22nd March, 1875, at 297 centimetr,^ 

i®'*, Augnst, 1874. rrobable low-level volume of Amu, o5,000 

•cubic Icet per second. 
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a portion of this burden, which they carried in suspension, must 
at once be deposited upon the beds of their channels. 

General Ivanien states, that the earthy matter deposited in 
the irrigation canals of Khiva during a single flood season 
amounts to a depth of 2 J feet; and if this deposit W'ere allowed 
to remain, it is evident the canals would soon cease to carry 
sufficient water for cultivating purposes, and would eventually 
become filled up and entirel;^ useless for their purpose. At 
the end consequently of each flood season, an earthen dam 
is built across the head of each canal, to prevent the further 
entry of any water from the river, and the canal being in this 
manner run dry, the depo.sited sand is removed by manual 
labour from the channels, and heaped up along the banks. Tiie 
dimensions of the canals are so preserved, and at the advent of 
the floods of the succeeding year, the dam is removed to allow 
of that water entering the several channels, which is required 
for the irrigation of the soil. 

It is to be remembered, that while the yearly deposits are 
cleaned out of the irrigation canals, those in the reduced main 
stream of the river are left untouched and must accumulate, 
and this channel must consequently tend to be filled up, and 
so offer year after year increasing difficulties to the free 
passage of the floods to an outlet. On the other hand, since 
in the Khivan deserts no crops can be produced without water, 
and since a certain minimum quantity must be diverted from 
the river, to ensure the production of sufficient food for the 
population of the Khanate, it results that the levels of the 
canals, at the points w'here they leave the river, are placed 
at such a height as will ensure the entry of an adequate 
supply of water even in a year of minimum flood. In all other 
years, consequently, a larger volume of water enters these canals, 
than is required for the agriculture of the Klianate ; and this 
excess, which would otherwise damage the irrigating works 
and destroy the crops, must be got rid of by the cultivators 
as speedily as possible. This is effected by leading or extend- 
ing the canals into natural drainage channels, which flow down 
into the deserts westwards of the irrigated tract; and in 
every year except one of minimum flood, the canals thus drain 
down towards the Uzboy channel of the old Amu-darya, which 
flows southwards from near Lake Aral. The continued action 
of these circumstances during a long course of years, would gi’a- 
dually increase the volume of water passing by the irrigation 
canals, and add to the diflficulties of a flow in the lower main 
channel of the river. This augmented flow would declare itself 
more particularly by some one canal, whose outlet might be in 
a more favourable position than those of the others, and the 
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natural consequence would be, that concurrently with the 
development of tbis canal, population and cultivation vonld 
increase along its banks. Eventually the flow of water down it, 
would overcome that down the old embarrassed bed of the main 
stream, which the river would consequently desert, in order to 
flow to a new outlet, and in this manner it seems highly pro- 
bable, that the various past changes in the direction of the 
Amu-^arya have been caused. 

A few miles to the south of the point where the old channel 
Kunya-daryalik leaves the present course of the Amii, is another 
old dry bed flowing ofi“ to the westward through the desert 
towards Uzboy.' Its dimensions are sufficient to justify the tra- 
dition, that it was the course in which the Amii-darya waters 
flowed before they passed by the Kunya-daryalik into Uzboy, 
and so on to the Caspian in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. Considering the previous direction towards the south-east 
corner of Lake Aral, which an early Arab geographer seems to 
assign to the Amii-darya, the presumption is suggested, that all 
the branches of the river, like the one which made its way by Tiik 
into Lake Aral — Ardok, the Kunya-daryalik, the Doudon, and 
other former courses — were each of them in their turn nothing 
but an irrigation canal, enlarged and extended in the way which 
has been detailed. The continued ap()lication of this idea while 
ascending the course of the Amu-daiya, would bring us to a 
point near Tchardjui, from where, the Turkomans living about 
ilJerv state that an ancient river-bed runs across the desert 
westwards to the Caspian. This apparently would be that one 
whose commencement was seen by Russian officers near Igdy 
Wells, some 2U0 miles east of the Caspian, in 1873 ; and might 
well be the one also, by which Indian merchandise passed from 
Balkh into Europe before the Cliristian era, since in this direc- 
tion the waters of the Oxus would have run by the shortest line, 
to an outlet which is situated at the lowest possible point. 

The Breadth, Depth, Currents, and Capacity of the Amu for 
Navigation. — The first sight of the Amu-darya in the flood 
season is a striking one. The great mass of water, coloured a 
yellowish-brown with its charge of earthy matter, flows on with 
scarcely a sign of that human life, which is so inseparably 
attached to the courses of most great rivers in modern times. 
The faculties of the spectator seem thus placed at once in sym- 
pathy with the legendary attributes of the ancient Oxus ; while 
the mystery which has in times past invested the Khanate of 
Khiva may well be imagined as embodied behind the thick 
screen of planes and mulberries, following at no great distance 
the windings of the river on the western side. 

On the bank opposite to the Khivan oasis, the steiility of 
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the Kizzilkoom desert is shut out from the river by the culti- 
vation in Eiissian territory, or by the elevations of Shailcjaili 
and Bislitubye. The clay ridge of Bishtubye commences a little 
above and opposite to Kliodjeili, and continuing some fifty miles 
along the right bank up the course of the Amii, runs into the 
lower spurs, of the sombre brown mass of Sliaikjaili. These 
elevations continue about 10 miles further along the Amii, and 
then turn easterly to lose themselves 50 miles away by a long 
■ ridge in the Kizzilkoom. Their place on the river bank is 
succeeded by the cultivation in Russian territory, while this, 
in turn, is encroached upon by the desert, which at about 
180 miles from Khodjeili touches the bank, and continues 
up the river. Here aho the cultivation of the Khivan oasis 
ceases, and its place is taken by a high ridge of clay, passing 
almost into an argillaceous schist, which has been cut away by 
the stream, into a steep though not lofty precipice. Ten or 
twelve miles above where cultivation ends, is situated Toyu- 
hoyin, the “ Camel’s neck ” ; where the Amu-darya, flowing for 
a moment from the north, turns south-west, and rushes through 
a narrow passage, which the waters have cut through a bed of 
compact limestone. This dyke of rock has been tilted to a 
height of more than 20 feet directly across the direction followed 
by the river ; its strike is about north-west and south-east, 
and the angle of its dip is perhaps 25°. 

The breadth of the Amu, which is 1100 feet at this pass, 
increases along a distance of 20 miles downwards, to about 
2 .j 00 feet. Here the breadtii expands rather suddenly, and attains 
a maximum of perhaps 10,000 feet at Shurakhan, a distance 
of 40 miles below. It is along this portion, that the greatest 
quantity of water is diverted for the irrigation of Khiva; and 
the great water-spread of the river is here occupied by large allu- 
vial islands, which are covered towards the end of summer with 
high, golden-eared, waving grass (Lasiayrostis splendens). 

Continuing down the course of the river, the breadth then 
decreases, irregularly yet progressively, to about 1500 feet at 
Khorljeili ; and lower down in its course to Kungrad to about 
1200 feet. 

The depth of the deep-water channel of the river in the flood 
season varies from 15 to 30 feet in diflerent localities; and its 
course is usually found either close to, or in the neighbourhood of, 
the right bank. The truth of this statement is, however, greater 
in those portions where the stream is not diverted for irrigating 
purposes. In ascending the Amu, the canals commence to be 
detached from the left bank at a few miles above Khodjeili ; 
but they are numerous and larger between the 90th and 160th 
mile above the same place. In that portion, where the maxi- 
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mum breadth is found, tlie deep-water channel not infrequently 
abandons the right bank, and winds in and out between the 
large alluyial islands. Below Khodjeili, where the river in its 
course to Kungrad takes a decided turn to the west, the deep- 
water channel passes from one bank to the other ; and this is 
especially noticeable a few miles down, at Shireen Kala, where 
the ruined fort-wall on the left bank deflects the stream back 
again to the right bank, which it had previously left. Speaking, 
however, in general terms, the Amu-darya flowing in a northerly 
direction in the northern hemispliere, displays its obedience to 
the great astronomical laws ; and its stream acting in conjunc- 
tion with the earth’s axial rotation, erodes its right bank iii 
a veiy marked manner. Along this bank, consequently, the 
deep-water channel is usually found, as is exemplified generally 
by the succeeding diagrams, which represent the cross-sections 
of the liver at several points. 

Diagrams Isos. 12 and 1.3 are cross-sections which were 
measured at a month’s interval, near Khodjeili, a short distance 
below the branching off of Kuwan J erma. Their general form is 
approximately a right-angled triangle, with the deepest part close 
to the right bank of the river, though in No. 12 the ravine-like 
portion is more marked than in No. 1.3 ; this results from No. 13 
being situated nearer than No. 12, to a part where the volume 
of the stream was commencing to be deflected to the oiiposite 
bank. The pronounced form of No. 12 is that, which of neces- 
sity followed from the circumstances under which this portion 
of the Amii originated; it having been in the first instance 
nothing more than an irrigation canal derived from Ardok, 
which the yearly floods gradually extended past Tiik into Lake 
Aral. It has been mentioned on a previous page, that before 
this outlet into Aral was formed, the waters of Ardok probably 
flowed by the Kukuzak {vide Diagram No. 4) into the low 
ground behind the Belitao. The closing of the Kukuzak at a 
subsequent date, and the barring of Loudon in 1857, were both 
circumstances, which at different times threw an augmented 
stream into the Amu, and caused the deep ravine-like form of 
the Section No. 12 ; since with an increased depth a larger 
volume of water could bo passed off to an outlet more speedilv 
tliuii with aB increased breadth. The same conditions have 
already been remarked upon, in reference to the form of the 
cross-section of the Oguz Channel {vide Diagram No. 7). Sec- 
tion No. 13 was measured about one month after the ejarch of 
highest flood, and the depth of its ravine-like portion is probablv 
diminished by deposits ; Section No. 12 is, however, entirely 
free from such deposits, having been measured a few days only 
before the maximum height of the river was reached. 
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Sections Nos. 14 and 15 (vide Diagram), which were also 
measured at a month’s interval in the vicinity of Khodjeili, but 
ahore the heads of the Kuknzak and Kuwan Jerma, show a 
similar contrast, which is probably due to the deposition of 
earthy matter by the stream. In these sections the ravine-like 
parts previously notided are much modified, owing to the cir- 
cumstance that this portion of the channel is of older formation 
than those shown in Nos. 12 and 13. In conformity with the 
general rule, the deepest part is, however, on the right bank. 
This also is observable in the cross-section No. 20, through the 
rock at Toyuboyin, though with some modification, since the 
course of the river is here temporarily directed to the south-west. 

Section No. 1C, which is situated 15 miles higher up the 
river than Nos. 14 and 15, conforms to the general rule, but 
sliows a ne\v modification of form caused by the detachment 
from its left bank of the irrigation canal Survolee, a short dis- 
tance below. The stream has thus been divided into two 
distinct ones, leaving a ridge between them. Tliis section is of 
interest as showing, in a restricted yet remarkable manner, that 
Ibrm which the bed of the Amu-darya assumes when a great 
quantity of w'ater is diverted from it by irrigation canals. An 
excessive cross-section, in such a portion, would have a total 
breadth of perhaps 10,000 feet from bank to bank, and would 
be occupied by several islands, with shallow channels flowing 
between them, and the deepest of these would in general be 
found in proximity to the right bank of the river. 

Section No. 17 is situated at about 17 miles above Khodjeili, 
and immediately below Dend, at the head of the now closed 
Loudon Canal. The section is remarkable as showing two 
distinct portions ; one of about 400 feet broad, which is almost 
certainly still in course of being excavated by the stream, the 
other of about 950 feet in breadth, which probably represents 
the old channel while Loudon was still open and carried water 
from the river. From the circumstance that this section does 
not seem to have increased its depth notably, since the increased 
body of water, due to the closing of Loudon, has been TOured 
into it, the inference, perhaps, may be drawn that the channel 
has excavated itself down to a stratum (of rock) sufficiently hard 
to cause the stream to act in preference on the indurated clay 
bank. In type it will be noticed the section approaches to 
No. 20, though, it passes about one-half only of the water which 

rushes through this latter one. , i , rr- v i 

Diagram 18 represents a section of the Amu below Itipchak, 
and above where the canal Basoo is detached from the river, ro 
it is noticed the increased breadth taken by the river where 
gation canals occur, though perhajw this br^dth is slightly 
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exaggerated here, in consequence of the stream being deflected 
directly on to the right bank by some rocks on the opposite 
side, which act as a groyne. 

No. 19 is a cross-section, measured at a point on the Amii, 
about 90 miles above Khodjeili. It is situated at some distance 
from irrigation canals, and the abnormal part of the section near 
the right bank is suggestive of an increased supply of water 
having been at a previous date turned into the channel at some 
point above it. It is just possible that the larger part may 
represent an enlarged section of Jenkinson’s Ardok, while the 
portion nearer to the right bank is that which still remains to 
be excavated, in order to pass the added Knnya-daryalik stream 
with sufficient ease. 

The velocity of the main stream of the Amii-darya and of its 
lower branches, in the flood season, attains in some localities 
to as much as 6 miles an hour, and is very variable. The 
variations of the current are due to the causes which will now be 
enumerated: — 1. To the irregular slope of the channel, which 
varies from 11 inches to 3|- inches per mile in its course from 
Toyuboyin to Lake Aral (Diagram No. 21). 2. To the diversion 
of a large volume of the river by the irrigation canals of Khiva, 
and to the consequent variability of the cross-section. In flood 
the broader reaches of the Amii become le.servoirs in which the 
water is stored up, and in which tlie velocity is diminished; 
while that in the narrow reache.s, connecting the reservoirs, is 
greatly increased. On the subsidence of the flood the general 
velocity of tlie stream becomes more equalised. To the above 
causes may be added the circumstance of the Amii-darya, in its 

E assage to Lake Aral, passing through material of all degrees of 
ardness, from the limestone-rock at Toyuboyin, to clay fonna- 
tions more or less indurated, and interspersed with beds of sand- 
stone. These materials, opposing as they do, different degrees of 
resistance to the action of the stream, sensibly modify the rate at 
which the enlargement of the channel is being effected, and con- 
sequently affect the velocity of the current. These irregular 
conditions of flow suffice to establish the conclusion that, even 
at the present day, more than two and a half centuries since the 
Amu-darya has passed by its present channel to Lake Aral, the 
ultimate regime of the river has not been attained. The actual 
amount of work executed by the waters, may be inferred from 
what has already been said regarding the enlargement of the 
Yany-Su branch ; and will receive still further illustration when 
the present conditions of the Amu are compared with those 
obtaining in 1863, as they have been described by M. Vamhery. 

I had the advantage of observing the lower Amii-darya, both 
at the epoch of high flood and a month subsequently, when the 
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-vvater-level had fallen five feet. At the latter date, in lieu of a 
single sheet of water, the broader parts of the river were encum- 
bered with numerous exposed sand-banks, between which mean- 
dered the several channels, making up the total reduced volume 
of the Amu. In the narrower connecting reaches the river still 
flowed in a single unbroken stream, but with a diminished 
breadth and a moderate current, in place of that powerful body 
of water against which the Aral flotilla steamer, Peroffsky, in 
her ascent, could occasionally do no more than hold her own. 
This was more especially observable in the reach below the head 
of the Loudon Canal, since the closing of which, the necessary 
time has not elapsed to allow of a sufficient enlargement of the 
channel of the Amu below it. The inability of this part of the 
channel to carry the volume of water passing during floods is 
consequently very remarkable, and recals the process which 
must have been in operation in 1559 at the head of Ardok, 
when J enkinson found that river “ greate and very swifte,” at a 
season of the year when the Amii-darya was carrying its mini- 
mum discharge. 

The foregoing brief description of the strong and variable 
current of the Amii-darya naturally suggests a reference to its 
capacities for steam-navigation by the vessels belonging to the 
Aral flotilla. Up to 1873, these usually entered the Kichkine 
mouth of the Ulknn branch, through which a landing-place at 
the 'western foot of the Kashkanatao Hills was reached. In 1874 
an attempt was made to attain the main channel above, by 
passing from Kashkanatao up Chartambye, but without success. 
The Peroffsky then steamed out again into Lake Aral and 
ascended the Tany-Su, into Lake Dowkara without much diffi- 
culty. She commenced the ascent of Kuwan J erma, just as the 
Amu floods of 1874 were reaching their maximum; and the 
velocity of the stream and the numerous bends in the course of 
this arm of the river, made the ascent troublesome and slow. In 
the main channel above Khodjeili up to Shurakhan (which was 
the limit attained by the Peroffsky), a deficiency of engine 
power and of some local knowl^ge of the stream are the sole 
difficulties which stand in the way of steam-navigation during 
the flood season. With these qualifications, there seems no 
reason why steamers should not ascend, with tolerable ease, 
as far as Toyuboyin, 190 miles above Khodjeili ; though 
whether the passage of the gap at the former-mentioned place 
is feasible or not is a question which a specialist only could 
answer decidedly. In any case, great address and powerful 
engines would be absolute requirements for the attempt; and 
even these being granted, a successful issue is doubtful, and I 
am inclined to hazard the opinion, that some years will elapse 
VOL. XLV. 2 c 
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before a steamer steams up tbrough the gap at Toyuboyin. In 
descending the Amh-darya towards the subsidence of the floods, 
a steamer requires to use her engines chiefly in going astern 
against the stream, since the rapid deposition of sand and growth 
of shoals in the channel at this epoch, render it impossible to 
avoid running aground several times during each hour. Besides 
this grave inconvenience, the steam-navigation of the Amu has 
a further difiiculty presented to it, by the scarceness and conse- 
quent cost of firewood,* which on this river is three times what 
it can be procured for at Fort Perofisky on the Syr-darya, where 
it is most plentiful, and from which place the stores of fuel for 
the vessels of the Aral flotilla are drawn. 

The Amil and Country it traverses for 1 90 miles alove KhodjeUL 
— On the right bank of the Amu-darya, above the head of 
Kuwan Jerma, stands the small mud-walled village of Nukfis,. 
where there is a ferry by w'hich the scattered population 
converges on Khodjeili on market days ; and two or three 
miles to the north, on the bank of a channel detached from 
Kuwan Jerma, is situated the new Russian fort. The surround- 
ing flat country has some little cultivation upon it, but is chiefly 
covered with tamarisk and other jungle peculiar to the banks 
of the river. This growth of Eleagnus and scrub acacia is 
especially thick, and of some size, a little to the east, about 
the old bed and banks of tlie Kukuzak Channel (ride Diagram 
No. 4) ; down which some small quantity of water still escapes 
from the river in the flood season. 

In the description of the Amu-darya contained in M. Vam- 
bery’s ‘ Sketches of Central Asia,’ it is stated that a waterfall 
existed in the neighbourhood of Khodjeili, dow'n which the stream 
rushed from a height of 3 feet with the swiftness of an arrow ; 
this, the enterprising traveller very naturally thought, would be 
a great obstacle in the way of the navigation of the stream. It 
is beyond doubt that in 1863, the date M. Vambery refers to, 
the Amu-darya must have been working to enlarge its channel 
near Khodjeili, in order to pass off conveniently, the increased 
volume which had been thrown into it by the barring of the 
^udon Canal in 1857. M. Vambery’s description, however, 
indicates something more than this; and in another place he 
speaks of a “• dam at Khodjeili. What the .obstruction re- 
ferred to actually wus it is difficult to say, since I could hear 
nothing regarding it at the locality itself ; but it may be con- 
jectured to have been, in all probability, an artificial spur, which 
had at some previous date been thrown out from the bank in 
order to shut up the Kukuzak. This channel was closed by the 


* Say li. 10*. per ton. 
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-Khivan Khan to punish the Nomads living along its course, 
wecisely as Loudon was closed to punish the Turkomans under 
the Chief Atta Murad Xhan ; and thougli I am unable to state 
the precise date at which the occurrence took place, this was 
sufficiently near to support the conjecture hazarded. It is 
certain the flow down Kukuzak has ceased in very recent times, 
and the work necessary to close this arm would probably have 
had the dimensions which M. Vambery’s description of the dam 
at Khodjeili applies to it. In any case, the river has efiectually 
suept the obstruction away, whatever it may have been, for no 
vestige of it remains at the present day. 

Bound the fortress-like village of Nukus, there is some culti- 
vation and timber, but less than on the Khivan side of the 
river, where continuous groves of trees entirely hide the build- 
ings of Khodjeili. To the south of this place, however, at a 
mile or two distant, a few scattered homesteads are seen among 
the crops, which cover the open country to a point opposite to 
Syed Atta Auliya, and which then give place to a scrub jungle 
for some miles further up the left bank of the Amu. 

Syed Atta Auliya, 6 miles above Nukus, is the hill forming 
the northern extremity of the Bishtubye ridge, which more 
or less closely skirts the right bank of the river for 50 miles 
downwards from Shaikjaili, The ridge is very similar to the 
elevations of Eashkanatao and Tumalaktao wUeh have ^ready 
been described, and is of a yellowish- brown indurated clay, 
sprinkled over with sand and figments of ferruginous sand-stone, 
of which thin strata still cap the isolated elevations occurring 
in some few places along it. The average height of Bishtubye 
is less than 200 feet, and increases towards its southern end, 
where it is lost in the lower spurs of Shaikjaili. Like most eleva- ■ 
tions on the banks of the Amu, the summit of Syed Atta Auliya 
is crowned with a pise mausoleum, surrounded by a cemetery, 
which presents a curious appearance from the numerous wooden 
stretchers (used in carrying corpses to their resting-places) being 
placed vertically in the ground round the graves. 

A little higher up the river than SySl Atta Aub'ya, but 
opposite to it, the first irrigation canal is detached to water the 
land round Khodjeili. At this point the river is Invader than 
in the reach below, and the mouth of the canal is hidden among 
rushes and scrub jungle, a thick growth of which latter veget^ 
tion also covers the opposite bank, at the foot of the slope of 
Syed Atta Auliya. 

In the reach immediately above, the river narrows a^iii,and^ 
in the floods, the rush .oi water down this vtm ex^edii^y 
powerful. A month- subsequently, the fall in the level of «ie 
water exposed a section in the perpendicular right bauk, of some 
- ■ 2 o 2 
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feet of compact clay, which was superposed on a stratum of 
sedimentary rock of no great degree of hardness. About here the 
Bishtubye ridge retires a little distance from the river, and the 
flood-waters cover the intervening space with a marsh ; which 
before very long time elapses, will be included in the channel 
of the Amu. This encroachment of the stream on the Bish- 
tubye ridge is very observable all the way down from Shaikjaili. 

Almost 20 miles above Syed Atta Auliya, but on the Khivan 
bank, is Bend, a fortress which was erected W the protection of 
the dam placed across the head of the Loudon Canal. Both 
fort and dam are hidden in the dense but moderately high 
eleagnus jimgle, which covers the low left bank from Survolee 
upwards, and has obliterated the several old mouths of Loudon, 
save one, in which a small stream still flows to fertilise a limited 
area of land lying to the north-west of Kunya Urgenj. Bend 
is situated at the bottom of a broad reach of the river ; and on 
the opposite bank, upon the Bishtubye ridge, here standing a 
mile back, is an elevation called Nogay Kala, from the circum- 
stance of its having been occupied by Nogay Tartars, who fled 
hither after the taking of Kazan by Ivan the Terrible. From 
its summit the glaring sandy, wastes of the Kizzilkoom are seen 
extending to the eastern horizon ; but the eye finds relief to 
the south, where a sheet of vivid verdure lies between the bare 
clay slopes of Bishtubye and the river. This belt of jungle is 
no more than a mile or so wide at its broadest part ; it is of a 
swampy nature, and is scarcely worthy of the name of “forest,” 
which is applied to it in M. Vambery’s work. Capping the 
summit of Kogay Kala are strata of ferruginous sandstone, 
between whose under edges, and the clay below, are some caves, 
imunted by owls of a very large size. On the open ground at 
the foot of the slope many fossil shells are to be found, including 
bivalves and ammonites of 18 or 20 inches in diameter. These 
gigantic remains are firmly embedded in the indurated clay soil, 
which atmospheric action has worn away around them, and so 
gives them the appearance of being the bases of ruined pillars ; 
a circumstance possibly giving rise to a story current on the 
spot, that the locality was the site of an ancient city. 

h rom Bend the jungle continues upwards along some 8 miles 
to a rising ground which the river has cut away into a steep 
escarpinent, of about 30 feet high, on whose top is a small 
rumed fort. Behind the fort the ground rises to a few graves 
surrounding the mausoleum of Miskan Atta, a small domed 
structure in pise work. At this place, close to the head of the 
broad reach at whose lower end Bend is situated, the river con- 
tracts somewhat and on the right bank, a little above, is 
seen the fort-like homestead of Nuzr Khan, on some open 
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swampy ground near the water’s edge. It belongs to a Kirghiz 
family, whose ancestors possessed themselves daring a brief 
space, a century and a half ago, of the Khanate of Khiva, and 
whose submission at that date to the Czar, is held to have 
established the right of Russia to the protectorate of the terri- 
tory at the present time. The head of the family now resides 
at Kaleechkala, among the semi-sedentary Kirghiz established 
near Lake Dowkara. 

Up to the fort of Nuzr Khan the banks of the Amu can 
scarcely be considered either interesting or picturesque, and the 
monotony of the sand-charged stream itself is only very occa- 
sionally relieved, by the small caique of a solitary Uzbek fisher- 
man. At the point named, however, a change for the better 
occurs ; for on the horizon the broken outlines and summits of 
the Shaikjaili range begin to declare themselves plainly, and 
in the middle distance the massive “ Tower of the Jinn ” 
frowns over the river from the summit of a low conical hill 
forming the extremity of a spur running down from Bishtuhye. 
As this is approached, the jungle on the right bank of the 
river grows higher ; while on the opposite side the highly- 
cultivated and thickly-timbered environs of Kipchak give an 
earnest of the Khivan oasis, which so far has been looked for in 
vain. Hereabouts are the heads of some irri^ttion canals, and 
oppoeite to these, upon some open ground soutn of the “ Tower 
of the Jinn,” stand the madrism, built by Hajee Nmbye of 
Kipchak, and the mausolea of his family. These buildings are 
of a superior stamp of architecture, and, being constructed of 
burnt brick, must have cost a good deal of money. It is there- 
fore to be hoped some steps may be taken to prevent the low 
ground they are situated upon being swept away by the stream ; 
a circumstance which threatens to occur before very long. 

The small town of Kipchak, with its flat-roofed, rather 
dilapitated, mud-houses, is surrounded with a high wall, and 
stands on a point of the left bank of the Amii, about 40 miles 
above Khodjeili. Under the town wall the river’s bank fornm a 
natural quay, whereon are piles of small timber used for build- 
ing, and stacks of agricultural produce, and alongside which a 
few caiques float. At the extremity of the point of land are 
some rocks, deflecting the body of the stream to the opposite 
bank and cutting it away in the manner which has been men- 
tioned. These rocks do not appear, however, to be now so 
marked a feature at this point of the course of the Amu-darya, 
as M. Vambery's description of them would lead one to believe. 
There is not the slightest danger to be apprehended from them 
by boats ; and the inference is, that since 1863 the river at this 
point has enlarged itself considerably. 
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The Amn preserves its breadth for 16 miles above Kipcbak 
to the commeneement of the Shaikjaili range, and along the 
same distance the Bisbtnbye ridge, which, opposite Kipchak, 
lies perhaps 3 miles back from the river, gradually approactes 
it again to lose itself in the notthem spurs of Shaikjaili. On 
the crest of the ridge, not far from the hills, stands a large 
squat pise minar, one of two prominent landmarks, whose 
Section is attributed to the expedition of Prince Bekovitch ; 
the second minar stands some 15 miles further up the river, on 
some high ground on the same bank. _ _ 

The country close to the Amh, cm the Khivan side, between 
Kipcbak and a point opposite to Shaikjaili, is uncultivated, but 
a little way back it is studded with clumps of trees, and home- 
steads are "scattered among fields, covered with crops. On the 
right bank, above Kipcbak, there is a plantation of moderately- 
sized timber, and farther on some open ground, a part of which 
is occ^wed by Lake Karakool. This the river threatens to 
ahsoro^Sfo its channel, and a small-domed mosque, with its 
surrounding cemetery, which are situated close by, are likely to 
share the same fate. At this point the Amii-darya has cut 
away a low ridge, and has left a bank of about 10 feet high, 
whose erosion is assisted by the fact of the clay composing it 
being filled with isolated masses of sand. This the running 
water washes out and caverns are formed, wliose falling in, 
from time to time, hastens the destruction of the bank. The 
river acts with great power against its right bank about here, 
on account of the momentum it has acquired in the narrower 
reach above, which skirts the foot of the Shaikjaili range. The 
commencement of these hills occurs at about 56 miles above 
Khodjeili, on the riglit bank of the Amii, where a small mosque 
is situated close to the edge of the w'ater. 

The Shaikjaili hills, rising rather abruptly a few miles away 
to the east of the river, receive the Bislitubye ridge among 
their lower and northern spurs, and then turning with increased 
height southward, along a distance of 5 miles, skirt the Amu, 
which at the foot of the slope has a breadth of less than 3000 
feet. To the west the hills present a massive group, perhaps 
3000 feet high, of a sombre brown colour, which approaches 
in some parts to deep neutral tint, and has a greenish tinge, 
as if produced by coal-dust. Their formation is metamorphic, 
and the rock is sprinkled with glistening points, while larger 
pieces of the same nature crop out in irregular and tilted 
pseudo-strata, more especially at the rounded shoulders of the 
ravines, which separate the component buttress-like portions of 
the central mass. Here and there are light-coloured patches, 
whose fallen detritus forms heaps, at the base of the steep slopes 
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on the river’s bank below. At the southern extremity of their 
river-face the hiUs turn eastward again, and stretch into the 
Kizzilkoom desert by a long ridge, which gradually decreases 
in height to its termination in the east. A line of clay-eleva- 
tions, 'A’hich seem to be the southern prolongation of Bishtubye, 
and through which perhaps the Shaikjaili group waS upheaved, 
continues along the bank of the Amu, for a distance of 10 miles 
farther, from where the hills turn eastward. Over these clay 
ridges are seen the higher ones thrown out from Shailgaili in 
a southerly direction ; and remarkable contrasts of colour are 
afforded by the intermingling of the darker spurs with those 
of the yellow clay, giving the idea of trees and clumps of 
massive timber. I mention this, since it shows how M. Vam- 
bery fell into the error of describing these elevations as being 
thickly covered with forest ; and, I may add, some careful use 
of a field-glass was necessary before I could divest myself of a 
similar erroneous notion. 

At the southern end of the river-face of Shaikjaili, and close to 
the water’s edge, stand the picturesque ruins of an old fort, called 
Yampnk, and on the opposite bank are some hills of no great 
height, of apparently the same formation as that of this meta- 
morphic group. In speaking of the Amu at this point, 11. Vam- 
bery states, that here the watem.roar as if the onroly 

son of 'tile desert, were angry at being so imprisoned between tha 
rocks ; and the navigation in the reach below is described as 
being dangerous from the force and rapidity of the current. It 
is sufficient to note, that this description is by no means appli- 
cable to the locality at the present time ; its value, however, is 
great, as it illustrates in a forcible manner the work the Amii 
■has executed in enlarging its channel since 1863. 

Up to Yampuk both banks are capable of being examined 
from the deck of an ascending steamer ; but along a distance of 
90 miles further to Tunuklu the breadth of the Amu is too great 
to allow of this being done ; and the channel winds in and out 
between large islands, so that either the one or the other bank 
only is occasionally seen. Such glimpses are, however, sufficient 
to show the striking change of physical aspect which has been 
effected by the waters of the Amii, in transforming the sterile 
clay desert into a smiling and highly-cultivated garden. In 
Khiva irrigation is generally em^oyed, and tlm country is 
covered with cereal crops, lucerne or cotton, which alternate with 
melon-grounds and fruit-orchards. Silk-culture is extensively 
practised, and the mulberry abounds among groves of other 
cultivated trees, shading the numerous neat homesteads which 
are scattered ^ong the banks of the inigation canals. On 
the more elevated Bussian bank irrigation is lea extensively 
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emloyed, it being in the neighbourhood only of Shahbazwali 
and Shurakhfo, that the Khivan standard of fertility is in any 
way approached. However, the whole of the right bank of the 
river, for. some seventy miles, is also redeemed, by the bene- 
ficent waters, from the state of utter sterility it would possess 
in the absence of such an advantage. On the less cultivated 
portions and on the alluvial islands numerous flocks of sheep 
and cattle are grazed and tended by shepherds, who are assisted 
by crop-eared, short-tailed, European-looking dogs. 

On account of the agricultural avocations of the popula- 
tion, the homesteads are scattered over the surface of the 
country, and villages consequently are unknown, while towns 
are few and generally undiscernible from the river. At Shah- 
bazwali, on the right bank, there is, however, a collection of 
buildings near a tall pise minar, of the usual massive Khivan 
form; and a little way off is a large-domed mosque, surrounded 
with snialler ones. These, together with the town of Kipchak 
and the madrissa opposite to that place, are really the only 
buildings of which a good view is obtained on the Amu ; a few 
homesteads and ruins being, of course, excepted from this 
statement. 

The Russian territory is situated on the right liauk, com- 
mencing from tlie mouth of Taldyk, in Lake Aral, and continuing 
to Meshekli, more than 200 miles above Jvhocljeili. Jlleshekli is 
on the new frontier-line of Bokhara, and past here, for 40 miles, 
to Tunuklu, the Amii-darya flow’s in a narrow valley, into which 
local tradition says the river was artificially turned by a former 
ruler of the country. This narrow valley is bordered by low 
clay (?) hills, up to which, on the right bank, the Kizzilhoom 
desert extends. Twenty miles below Meshekli is situated Toyu- 
boyin, the “ Camel’s neck,” where the river, with a breadth 
of 1100 feet, has been already described as bursting through a 
bed of compact limestone, which is filled with small shells. Ten 
miles below Toyuboyin the river issues on the open country by 
the “ Lion’s mouth and here is situated the fort of Tunuklu, 
upon an elevation forming the northern extremity of the high 
clay ridge which the stream has cut into a steep escarpment, 
varying from 10 to 50 feet in height, on its left bank. Between 
Toyuboyin and Tunuklu the Amu-darya expands in breadth 
generally in its descent, and 2 or 3 miles below the former 
place the centre of the stream is occupied by the pretty 
alluvial island of Aral-chee-baba Auliya, whose area of some 
15 acres is thickly covered with willows and poplars. 

Below Toyuboyin, along the right hank, extends the line of 
low sand-covered hills to a point nearly opposite to Tunuklu, 
and here a ruined mud-fort also occurs. From this down to 
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Sliahbazwali the Amu expands in breadth enormously, and the 
islands along the same distance increase in size. From the same 
point the great irrigation canals commence to be diverted from 
the river on both sides ; and the great fertility, which is the 
characteristic of the Khivan territory, is not without its parallel 
on the right bank, where a strip of country, some 50 miles long 
and 5 miles broad, has been reclaimed by irrigation from the 
sandy desolation lying to its east. In addition to the half- 
drowned lands traversed by the lower courses of the river, this 
cultivated area may be said to be the only habitable portion of 
the Eussian possessions on the Amu-darya. 

The cliief Eussian position in the Amu-darya district is at 
Petro-Alexandrofskiya, a walled garden, near the town of Shura- 
khan. Petro-Alexandrofskiya is in nearly the same latitude as 
Khiva, and about 30 miles east of it ; and the verdure and leafi- 
ness of the place form a wonderful contrast with the sterility 
which lies at its very postern gates. The country between it 
and Shurakhan is a tract of desert, across which nin what 
strongly resemble old canals ; and some way to the north, at 
the foot of the slopes of the southern face of Shaikjaili, is an 
old river-bed of large size, which at some ancient date must also 
have carried water towards the west. 

Notes on the Lower Syr-darya . — The Syr-darya, ancient 
Jaxarte% has been deaerioed sufficiently on several occasions to 
make it unnecessary in the present note, to do more than allude 
in general terms to the direction of its flow and the country it 
traverses ; the chief object in view in what is about to follow 
being to apply to this river, the principles deducible from the 
study of the Amu-darya, with the intention eventually of 
passing on to a consideration of w'hat the state of Lake Aral, 
the recipient of the w’aters of the two rivers, may have been at 
different epochs in past times. 

The Syr-darya, flowing in a general direction from east to 
north-west through 17 degrees of longitude, takes its rise in Eus- 
sian territory, among the high valleys of the Thian Shan, which lie 
to the south and south-west of Lake Issik-kul. Nearly 400 miles 
below its sources it enters the Khanate of Kokand, and crosses 
that coimtry in a south-westerly direction along a distance of 
250 miles. Entering Eussian territory again, it soon makes a 
remarkable turn and flows almost due north through six de- 
grees of latitude, after which it changes direction once more, 
and flows westerly, with northing, in a rather meandering 
course, along a distance of more than 400 miles to its mouth in 

Lake Aral. , tti. j 

The turn taken by the Syr-darya to the north below Khod- 
jend, where it fairly emerges from the ,hiEy country into the 
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plains, is remarkable for the following reason. Fort Peroffsky 
being about 239 feet above the level of Lake Aral, and 400 
miles distant from the mouth of the river, the fall per mile in 
this part of its course is 7^ inches. Applying the same rate 
of fall to 850 miles of the Syr, up to a point somewhere 
below Khodjend, we find the height of this point to be 580 feet 
above Lake Aral. From here along a line to the south-east 
comer of the lake would be a distance of about 600 miles, and 
a river following this from Khodjend directly westwards, would 
have a fall per mile of Ilf inches. The actual course of the 
Syr, which has the lesser slope of 7f inches per mile, conse- 
quently suggests very strongly that it has been artificially 
produced. 

It is to be noted that the fall of Ilf inches per mile which 
has been indicated for this ancient and natural course of the 
Syr, is almost identical with that which the Amii possessed 
when it ran in its most ancient course westwards, from some 
point near Tchardjui to the Caspian Sea. This identity of fall 
IS what might have been expected, from the similar conditions 
of the flow of the Amu and of the Syr, which are in flood, from 
the melting of snows at their sources, during the spring and 
summer months, and whose small autumn streams are still 
smaller in winter. The analogy between the rivers might be 
pursued by considering that the Anui does not at the present 
time receive affluents sucli as the Zarafshan and the Murghab, 
which formerly reached it ; while it seems certain that many 
streams such as the Demus and Baskatis of Ptolemy, which 
have now disappeared, formerly contributed their waters to the 
Syr. The changes which we know to have taken place in 
the flow of the Amii, and the identity of use to which its 
waters and those of the Syr are applied in countries having 
a similar geological formation, may reasonably permit us to 
suppose that similar phenomena are likely to have occurred in 
the flow of the Syr. 

A consideration of the incidents w’hich occurred during the 
3[acedonian expedition on the banks of the Tanais, or Jaxartes, 
as recounted by Arrian, point to the conclusion that Cyropolis, 
which was the extreme north-east point reached by Alexander, 
was not situated on the bank of the present Syr-darya as has 
hitherto been generally supposed. The position of this city is 
sufficiently indicated by the circumstance, that Alexander re- 
turned from it by forced marches, both with infantry and 
cavalry, to the relief of Maracanda or Samarcand ; and reached 
the neighbourhood of that city early in the morning of the 
fourth day after starting. The distance he made with his 
troops during those three days of forced marching corxld cer- 
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tainly have not been more than 100 miles, measured as the 
crow flies, even over the most favourable ground. But in 
passing from the valley of the Tanais to that of Politymetos, 
in which Maracanda was situated, tlie Macedonian forces would 
have crossed either the Nouratintao or the Sanzartao range 
of hills which intervened ; and supposing this to have been 
done at the easiest point, i. e. by the pass'immedialely to the 
south-west of Djizzak, it is clear that at least three days would 
have been required to march the distance between Cyropolis and 
Maracanda, which could not have been equal to less than 120 
miles, over level ground. Now it is 140 miles, as the crow flies, 
between Maracanda and the nearest point of the course of the 
Syr-darya of to-day, by a line drawn straight across the San- 
zartao range ; and this distance would be something like 170 
miles through the pass which has been mentioned, and which 
would have been at the same time the easiest and the shortest 
line to follow. Nearly a week would have been absorbed in 
marching this distance, a circumstance which at once offers 
insuperable objections to the supposition that Cyropolis could 
have been situated upon the present course of the Syr-darya. 
A further reason indicates that Cyropolis should be placed at 
the shortest possible distance from Maracanda which Arrian’s 
history will allow o^ since we are told that Spitamenes* haring 
broken up bis camp before Maracanda at the approach of 
Alexander, was pursued vigorously by the relieving forces ; and 
this circumstance, however credible it might have been after 
a forced march of 120 miles in three days, would have been 
utterly impossible to execute after one of 170 miles in the 
same space of time. All the considerations which have been 
detailed afford good reason, consequently, for placing Cyropolis 
within a curve described from Maracanda as a centre with a 
radius of 100 miles, and the curve falls short of the present 
course of the Syr by 40 miles. 

Arrian states that the river on which Cyropolis was situated 
usually ran through it like a torrent, but that when Alexander 
took the place, this channel was dry. The river might therefore 
have been either an affluent of the Tanais, which was liable to 
sudden floods from rains falling in the neighbouring hills, or on 
a bed of the Tanais, from which at no very distant date 
previously the flow had changed into another cbanneL Such a 
change, it has been established from a study of the Amu-darya, 
could result from the waters of the Tanais having been em- 
ployed for irrigation purposes ; and since Cyropolis was the 
greatest and mo?t populous city of those regions, there is reason 
tor a^uming that cultivation, aided by irrigation, was exten- 
.sively practised in its neighbourhood. , We know that the 
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■waters of Politymetos in the adjacent valley were largely 
utilised at that date in the same way ; and the ability of raising 
large supplies of food was the necessary condition of the 
existence of masses of population. _ 

Arrian further relates, that the European Scyths assembled in 
large numbers in the neighbourhood of Cyropolis, on the oppo- 
site bank of the river, which at this point had no great breadth, 
and they threw their javelins across and made insulting 
speeches to the Macedonians. The temper of Alexander bein^ 
roused thereby, he ordered the hides which covered the' soldiers’ 
tents to be prepared, and used them to ferry his troops over the 
river, which, though narrow enough to throw a javelin across, 
was deep enough to be unfordable. 

The present Syr-darya, at its enti-y into the plain west of 
Khodjend, has a minimum breadth of 300 yards, which would 
be a great deal too broad for javelins to be thrown across. And 
this narrowness which was possessed by the Tanais of Arrian, 
in conjunction with the fact that it was not fordable, seems to 
indicate that it was an artificial channel carrying a deepish body 
of water. The characteristic conditions of the natural main 
channel of the Syr-darya would be precisely the opposite of 
those of the Tanais. "wherever the Syr of the plains might be 
narrow enough to allow of a javelin being thrown across, it 
would be fordable ; but if it was not fordable it uould be so 
broad that javelins could not be thrown across it. The various 
considerations whicli have been specified, all point to the con- 
clusion that Cyropolis was not situated on any point of the 
present course of the Syr-darya, but that it was either on or in 
close proximity to, a course which must have passed along the 
line I have suggested as the ancient line of the river to the 
south-east corner of Lake Aral. A reference to the map wiU 
show that the small affluents of the Syr-darya, flowing from the 
hills above Tashkend, would have reached this ancient course 
in a much more natural manner than by the acute angle which 
they make with the direction in which the river flows to-day. 
And it may be mentioned, before leaving this part of the Syr, 
that in the end of 1874 the excavation of a large canal was 
commenced, in view to the fertilisation of the steppe lying 
between Chinaz and Djizzak; this canal must have approxi- 
mately, the direction of the old line which has been assigned 
for the Syr-darya, and its operation may not improbably in- 
fluence the present flow of the river in an important manner. 

The physical details which have been described as governing 
the flow of the Amu apply in all their extent to that of the 
Syr, since this latter river also carries during the spring and 
summer months a volume of water which is very greatly in 
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excess of the quantity flowing in the autumn and winter of the 
year. During tlie latter period the river runs in a channel, by 
which probably a volume four times greater has recently been 
passing ; the stream is consequently embarrassed with shoals, 
while its velocity is low and its depth is small. During this 
epoch canals can be excavated in such positions as would, on 
the advent of the floods of the succeeding year, ensure the pas- 
sage of a large body of water into them, and the set of the 
stream having been thus influenced, no long time would elapse 
before the entire volume of the river might be compelled, with 
no great difiiculty, to take the new direction of flow. It is by 
these artificial means that the flow of the Syr, by the Jani- 
darya and by the Kuwan-darya, as well as that by the Earauzak, 
have in all probability been caused ; and the ease also with 
which a dam can generally be constructed across the Syr at low 
water, enables the flow by most of such channels to be stopped 
at will. In this way, both the Jani-darya and the Kuwan-darya 
have been barred at their heads, though an attempt to close the 
flow by Karauzak in the manner usually resorted to, has failed 
of success in this case. 

I am not aware that the limited number of irrigation canals 
which exist on the lov/er courses of the Syr have their heads 
dammed and their beds cleared of deposit, in the manner those 
operations are annually carried out in the Khivan Khanatp. 
'riie difference of treatment probably results from the irrigation 
on the lower’ Syr being on a very much less extensive scale and 
unmethodical ; and is also perhaps due to the different ethnic 
characters of the respective populations, who have inherited 
different traditions from their ancestors. If the laborious system 
followed in Khiva had been in use in the valleys -of the Talass, 
of the Tchui, and of the Sary-Su, it is probable that those 
streams might flow to definite outlets in the Syr-darya, instead 
of being dispersed and terminating in the sand. The Kenderlik, 
a river which has entirely disappeared, though it is expressly 
mentioned in Russian information of the 16th century, and 
many streams from the northern slopes of the Karatao range 
whose waters are lost in the steppes, would also under different 
conditions have swelled the volume of the Syr-darya. And, 
speaking roughly, it seems probable that in ancient times 
the drainage of these regions might have been double that 
of the volume of the present Syr-darya. The water so carried 
westwards to Lake Aral seems, according to the theory pro- 
pounded in this note, to have passed by two rivers ;* one of 
which flowed from the present sources of the Syr past Khod- 
jend, and which, in its passage directly westwaids below that 


* Early ^Arab geographers specify three rivers, as Intering Aral from the east. 
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place to the south-east corner of Lake Aral, would have received 
the waters of the Demus, the Baskatis, and other streams men- 
tioned by classical geographers. The second river would have 
been formed by the confluence of the Arys, the Talass, the 
Tchui, and the Sary-Su ; and probably had its mouth somewhere 
about the Kuwan-darya, in a Lake Aral, whose height would 
have been higher than that of to-day. Such an increased water- 
spread as is here mentioned, would have included in its peri- 
meter all the salt lakes, great and small, which at the present 
time are scattered over the country north of Lake Aral, and 
which are fed by the Irgeez and numerous water-courses from 
the eastern slopes of the Mougojar Hills, and by the Tourgai, 
and many other streams which run down the southern and 
south-western slopes of the low watershed at the sources of the 
Tobol, of the Ubagan, and of the Ischim. Such supplies would 
have more than met the evaporation from so large an extent of 
water-spread, more especially if it be considered that these 
different physical aspects would probably have been accom- 
panied by a diminished dryness of climate, and an increased 
vegetation upon these now bare and desolate regions. 

At the present day the Syr at Fort Perofifsky has a breadth 
of about 500 yards, which is diminished to about 300 yards at 
Cazalinsk; and the deptii, which is usually 20 feet in the 
channel between CJiinaz and Peroffsky, lessens to about 6 feet 
at a maximnni at the month of the river in Lake Aral. Here, 
also, the breadth is much diminished, and an estuary is 
occupied by marshes, wdiich have been formed by the earthy 
deposits of the stream and by the desiccation and consequent 
retreat of the limits of Aral. 

I had no opportunity of measuring the discharge of the Syr, 
but I estimate roughly, that it contributes to Lake Aral a volume 
of about one-half that supplied by the Amu-darya. From Fort 
Peroffsky downwards (and in addition, I believe, upwards to 
Chinaz) the banks of the Syr-darya are low, and the river fre- 
qiiently inundates large stretches of the neighbouring country. 
The greatest quantity of water thus lost by the Syr, occurs in 
the'marshes formed after the division of the river, which takes 
place at about 10 miles below Fort Peroffsky. Here the Syr- 
darya forms two branches, the left of which, the Jaman-darya, 
was formerly the main stream ; the other and right branch, the 
Karauzak, was accidentally formed, some fifty years ago, from 
the enlargement of an irrigation canal by the flood of the liver. 
Before uniting again witli the Jaman-darya, at about 100 miles 
further westwards, the Karauzak forms extensive marshes the 
evajjoration from whose area, alone, probably absorbs a volume 
of 200 cubic yards per second throughout the year. At a few 
miles below this division of the Syr the Jaman-darya.gives off 
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the Kuwan-darya from the left hank, and this old arm of the 
river runs parallel to and some few miles south of the present 
course, towards Lake Aral. At this day the Kuwan-darya 
carries little water, and such as enters it is lost on marshy ground 
near its commencement and in a salt lagoon, w'hich is situated 
in the country east of Lake Aral. 

At 7 miles below Fort Peroffsky the old Jani-darya course 
leaves the left bank of the Syr, and runs south-west to the dry 
Lake Kouktchatengis along a distance of more than 200 miles- 
Towards its commencement its dimensions are not very much 
less than those of the present Syr-darya; but near Kouk- 
tchatengis it gives off one or more branches to the right towards 
Lake Aral. East of the meridian of Kouktchatengis a large dry 
river-bed can be traced, running towards Lake Dowkara, along 
the depressed country situated to the south of the Belitao range 
of hills; and this river-bed also throws one or more arms 
towards Lake Aral, at its south-east corner. 

The Jani-darya from the Syr to the meridian of Kouktcha- 
tengis has a slope of about 8^ inches per mile, and eastwards 
from this to Lake Dowkara of about 6 inches per mile. At the 
present day a little water, which passes probably by the overflow 
of the Syr, is found in the upper course of the Jani-darya; but 
no regular discharge takes place by it, as its head was dammed 
subsequently to 1816, in wJmoh year Monravieff says it carried 
a stream of water. This, however, was probably not a permanent 
state of things, since Mouravin had seen no water in the Jani- 
darya in 1740; and it is generally stated that the flow of the 
Syr by this bed ceased about a century and three-quarters ago, 
at which time its head w’as probably situated some distance 
eastwards of Fort Peroffsk)% It seems indeed certain that, in 
the fourteenth century, the Syr flowed along this line from 
somewhere near Otrar, at the mouth of the Arys, since the route 
from Kunya-Urgenj passed in a north-east direction from the 
south shore of Lake Aral to that emporium of trade. 

At its upper end the banks of the Jani-darya are clothed with 
a tolerable quantity of pasturages and scrubby jungle growths ; 
and extensive stretches of country, liable to inundation, are 
thickly covered with rushes. Signs of desiccation, how'ever, 
become rapidly more and more apparent, as the course of the 
dry river is descended, until, in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Kouktchatengis, the large saksaul trees which cover extensive 
tracts of country, are all either dead or in a dying state. From 
about here the country eastwards begins to present the aspect 
of a tumbled mass of low sand-hills, of which the lines can be 
distinguished, running in a general northerly direction. Between 
these, bare tracts of hard clay occur, which seem formerly to 
have bqen covered by floods from the Jani-darya, or are the dry 
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beds of shallow ba 3 's and lagoons which appertained to Lake 
Aral at a high level of about 50 feet above that of to-day. The 
desiccation of the country reaches a maximum near the meridian 
of Lake Kouktchatengis, and the country situated between this 
dry lake and Aral presents great difficulties to the student of 
' physical geography. For besides the dry- bed of Lake Aral, 
■with different water-spreads, the ground is cut up by the channels 
through which the Oxus, the Jaxartes, and the Syr emptied 
themselves into their receiving basin at various epochs; and 
from some neighbouring point, probably at the south end of 
Lake Kouktchatengis, the Kizzil-darya {vide Diagram, No. 22) 
must have passed across this country which is situated on the 
right bank of Kuwan Jerma,* and the aspects of which are 
described in the Notes on the Amu-darya. The Kizzil-darya 
course could not, however, have remained long in existence, 
since, owing to the small slope of 2^ inches a mile, which it 
could at the most have possessed between Kouktchatengis and 
KunyarUrgenj, it would have been speedily choked up with 
sand, unless it was kept open artificially. This desiccation of 
the Kizzil-darya course agrees, it may be remarked, with the 
statement in Baber’s ‘ Memoirs,’ that the Syr in his day, termi- 
nated in the sands of the desert ; and the well-defined river-bed 
which traverses the country immediately to the south of the 
Belitao Hills is suggestive of the idea that this is the last 
channel which carried the waters of the Syr westwards, from 
the north end of Kouktchatengis, before the river had its present 
outlet on the north-east coast of Lake Aral. 

The waterless steppe which lies along the 120 miles of 
\ country ^parating the meridian of the dry Lake Kouktchatengis 
from Lake Dowkara, on the lower courses of the Amii-darya, 

' presents the extremest degree of desolation. Its surface is for 
the most part a bare and glazed clay plain, which is evidently 
the dry bed of a former shallow sea ; over this there are occa- 
sional tumbled masses of low sand-hills, and across it runs a 
deep, large dr 3 r river-bed, possessing well-defined banks, which 
must have carried a body of water nearly equal to that of the 
whole volume of the Syr. The northern limit of the steppe is 
a regular and continuous line of low hills, which form little more 
than a hi»h bank of indurated clay at the eastern end, but which, 
towards the west, become more variable in direction and in 
appearance and more elevated until, on the north of Lake 
Dowkara, they present a sandstone cliff of some two hundred feet 
in height on their southern face. 

From Kaleech-kala, which is situated just on the south of Lake 
Dowkara, a channel, called Karakool, flows from Kuwan Jerma 


* That is, if the Syr water ever passed into Uzboy. 
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in a north-easterly direction and loses itself in the sand, after a 
course of about 20 miles. The moisture carried by this channel 
feeds a certain limited amount of vegetation along this distance ; 
but eastwards from its termination, to ^vhere the main Jani-darya 
bed is met near Kouktcbatengis, there are scarcely enough 
scattered prickly shrubs to support even the camels passing by 
this route, or the few goats of the occasional Kirghiz who 
wander in these regions. 

Notes on Lake Aral . — The annexed chart of Lake Aral which 
is a reduction of that compiled from the surveys made by 
Admiral Boutakoff in 1848, has traced on it approximately, the 
several contour lines of 4, 8, and 12 fathoms below the surface. 
By a careful transfer of the outline of the lake and of these 
contour lines, frotn the Russian Admiralty Chart, I have calcu- 
lated the various,quantities, which I shall give in this note, and 
which I procured in the following manner. First cutting out 
all the islands included by the water-spread of Lake Aral, 1 
weighed that sheet of paper in a delicate balance, and went 
through a similar process for each water-spread included by the 
contour lines drawn at the several depths. Comparing these 
weights with the known areas and weights of two bands of 
paper cut from the whole water-spread of the lake, one from 
north to south, the other from east to west, I found the area 
of Lake Aral included on the chart of 1848 to be 24,536 eqnare 
miles. This quantity is in agreement >vith Colonel Veninkofif 
(whom M. Elisee Reclus has followed), and who gives 1207 
German geographical miles, or 25,540 square English miles, as 
the water-spread of Lake Aral ; but it differs from that of Malte- 
Brun, who states the area at 1280 leagues, or 17,000 square 
English miles. The areas included by the 4 and 8 fathom 
contour-lines were found to be 18,304 and 13,297 square miles ; 
while the water-spread below 12 fathoms of depth was made up 
of five portions, having a total area of 5010 squaie miles; the 
largest of these five portions being the band lying immediately 
under the cliffs of the Ust-XJrt plateau, and having an area of 
2152 square miles. It is to be noted, however, that the water- 
spread of Lake Aral on the chart of 1 848 does not include the 
area of the Abongir Gulf, for which 700 square miles must be 
added ; and this will make the area of Aral in that year to be 
25,236 square miles. 

Lake Aral occupies the deepest part of that depression in the 
north-west of Asia, which Humboldt has described as being due 
to a rupture and subsequent sinking down of the crust of the 
globe. It is the recipient of the waters of the Amu-darya and 
of the Syr-darya, whose united volumes afford to it an average 
supply of about 2000 yards per second throughout the year. 
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Its -waters, though sensibly salt to the taste, are under fiec^ty 
potable by the wild animals (antelope) and domestic cattle 
^ich are found upon the larger islands, and the degree ot 
sfdtness seems to be considerably modified by winds, which 
drive before them the streams delivered to the Lake by the 
months of the Amii and of the Syr. , . , . , j 

The deepest part of Lake Aral is found in the western band 
lying Immediately under the cliffs of Ust-Urt, and in this the 
manmum depth is 222 feet, while the minimum is 84 feet. 
From the western to the eastern shore the depth diminishes, 
but not very regularly, until the water-spread is lost in shallow 
bays and rush-covered lagoons, from which the waters retire 
during the prevalence of east w inds. 

The perpendicular cliffs bounding the western coast of Lake 
Aral -have on their summits the IJst-TJrt plateau ; their line 
continues with diminished height to the north, and teimi- 
nates in that direction; but they reappear in lat. 47° 15', at 
about 20 miles to the south of the Mougojar HiUs in a steep 
escarpment, which continues with increasing height in a south- 
westerly direction to the Caspian Sea. This escarpment, which 
is locally called the Tchink, is also the continuation of the 
.•hffs in a south-westerly direction from the south-west corner 
of Lake Aral, and it thus forms the northern and southern 
boundaries of the Ust-Urt plateau. The line of the Tchink 
is not a regular one, but juts out into bold promontories over 
the lower ground, and is broken by deep ravines uhicli enter 
the central mass of the plateau, and probably communicate 
with numerous deep bowl-shaped depressions occurring upon 
its surface. Upon the Ust-Urt, between lats. 45° and 46°, 
the map shows a chain of salt-lakes running across it, besides 
several extensive tracts of sand; and at about lat. 43° 20' 
a cleft or depression on the edge of the Tchink seems to 
have admitted an oveifiow from Lake Aral at a higher level, 
into a large low-lying tract of ground, which is now occu- 
pied by the salt-tract and sands of Barsakilmas, under lat. 44°, 
On the south, tlie Tchink is continued into the high ground 
whicli encircles the eastern shore of the Karaboogas Gulf of 
the Caspian, and which joins on to the mountains lying to the 
north of Krastiovodsk and the great Balkan. On the west, Ust- 
Urt is bounded by the Karasu inlet of the Caspian, the low 
peninsula of Buzachi, and by that of Mangishlak, with its 
parallel ridges of Aktao. Immediately to the south of this, 
again, lies a depressed crescent-shaped tract, having its con- 
cavity to the west, and bounded on that side by a small plateau 
similar to Ust-Urt ; while to the west and south of this smaller 
pateau are the Caspia® and Karaboogas G ulf respectively. The 
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whole of the low-lying sandy portions near the Caspian must 
have been covered at a former historical epoch by the waters of 
that sea when it had a higher level than that of to-day. 

The country round the northern edge of the Ust-Urt plateau 
is covered with salt-tracts, quagmires, and stretches of sand, 
which continue to characterise the region lying immediately to 
the north of Lake Aral. Colonel Veniukofif states, that a com- 
parison of Gladychefs map of Aral, made more than 100 years 
ago, with that of Admiral Boutakofif, shows that the country 
near the Tchebass Gulf must have been under water in the 
last century. The Irgeez and Tourgai rivers, and the various 
other streams descending into this depressed region, are lost in 
salt-lakes and quagmires, of which a considerable number are 
dotted along the surface of the steppe in a northerly direction 
into the drainage valleys of the IJbagan and of the Tobol, 
which flow into the Obi. The south-east shores of the Lake 
resemble those on the east, and the country on the south has 
been sufficiently described in the Notes on the Amu-darya. 

The sand-dunes and tracts of hard clay occurring on the 
low shores of Lake Aral point to the conclusion, that exten- 
^ve areas of country which are now dry land were formerly 
covered by the water-spread of the Lake. It has been 
remarked that the mouth of the Syr-darya has become, in 
recent yearn, fordable; and that the depth of water between 
the island of Tokmak Atta and the south shore of Lake 
Aral has diminished. It is also an established fact that a 
minaret, which grey-beards of the Kirghiz state was formerly 
situated on the edge of the eastern shore, is now at some hours’ 
walk distant from it ; and finally, since 1848, when it was a 
marshy swamp. Gulf Abougir, at the south-west comer of the 
lake, has been entirely dried up, and its bed is now imder 
cultivation. There is no doubt that the cause of this con- 
tinuous shrinking in the area of Lake Aral is, that the evapora- 
tion from its surface is in excess of the supply received by it 
from the Amu and from the Syr ; and an attempt will now be 
made to approximate to the rate of evaporation which takes 
place in the basin of Aral, from such measurements as are 
available for the purpose. 

Since in 1848 the area of the water-spread of Aral was 25,236 
square miles, and the area of its water-spread at a depth of 24 
feet is 18,304 square miles, it follows that the water-spread 
diminishes by about 866 square miles for the loss of each yard 
of depth down to 24 feet. The only rough observation of the 
actual decrease of depth in Lake Aral that I can find, is one 
made by Boutakofif, who noted that at the entrance of the 
Abougir Gulf the depth of water had decreased 18 inches 
• 2 D 2 
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between tbe years 1848 and 1858, and in tbis period, therefiaw, 
the lake lost 0*05 yards per annnm in depth, and had in 1858 
an area of 24,803 sqnare miles. Daring the ten years in ques- 
tion there is no reason for supposing that any extraordinary 
cause affected the quantities of water discharged into the Lake 
by the Amu and by the Syr ; and I shall therefore assume that 
tne receipt of the lake was constant. A question arises, how- 
ever, as to what this receipt might actually have been ; for the 
closing of the Loudon Canal on the lower course of the Amu in 
1857 has, subsequently to that date, caused all that water to be 
poured into Lake Aral which formerly flowed to irrigate the 
lands of Atta Murad Khan, and to aliment the Lake Sarakamish 
on the TJzboy course of the old Oxus. This quantity of water 
can only be roughly estimated from the dimensions which 
Loudon IS stated to have possessed, and from the flooding of the 
lower courses of the Amu-darya which has taken place since 
1857, and from these I am inclined to think that Loudon must 
have carried not less than 1500 cubic yards per second during- 
a high flood of the Amu, or say 450 cubic yards per second 
during the whole year. From the 2000 cubic yards per second, 
therefore, which I have stated as being received by Aral at 
the present day, this quantity must be deducted, leaving 1550 
cubic yards per second for the receipt of tlie lake between 
1848 and 1858. The water-spread of Lalce Aral would also be 
influenced by the rainfall it received, and by the quantity of 
earthy matters earned into its basin by the waters of the ali- 
menting rivers. Since the earthy matter would be but -^oWth, 
roughly, of the water received by the Lake, into which but little 
is carried during high floods, since the marshes act as settling 
grounds ; this cause of variation of level may safely be neglected 
in a calculation having for its object the rate of annual evapo- 
ration. No data exist from which the annual receipt of the 
lake from rainfall can be stated with certainty, but we may, 
however, with M. Elisee Reclus, assume it to be 23 centimetres, 
or 0'25 yards per annnm, which is a mean of the amount of 
registered rainfall at the two nearest stations, Ashtrakhan and 
Uralsk. The rate of evaporation yearly from the surface of 
Lake Aral will then follow from the following equation : — 
Volume evaporated = volume received, plus volume actually 
lost, plus rainfall received. And for the period 1848 and 1858 
the rate of evaporation will be found to amount to 0-906 yards 
per annum, say one yard per annum, allowing somethino' for 
earthy deposit in the basin of Ai-al. 

It is a curious coincidence, that, taking the barometric obser- 
vations of the height of Lake Aral made in 1826 by Anjou 
and Duhamel, and by Struve in 1858, the rate of evaporation 
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obtained for the basin is almost precisely the same as that found 
from Boutakoff* s soundings. In 1826 the level was found to 
be 36‘2 feet above mean sea-level, and in 1858, 24‘9 feet; 
giving a fall of 11 3 feet, or 3‘76 yards, in the thirty-two years. 
The area of Aral in 1826 would therefore have been 26,405 
square miles ; and by using the same equation as before, the 
rate of evaporation will be found to be 0-95 yards per annum. 
We may hence assume, that the rate of evaporation of one 
yard per annum which has been found, approximates sufficiently 
to the true rate, to allow of some speculations being hazarded 
regarding the physical aspects Lake Aral may have pre- 
sented under different conditions of supply from the rivers 
feeding it 

Taking first the case that Lake Aral received no supply what- 
ever — a circumstance which may have occurred if both the Amu 
and the Syr flowed to an outlet in the Caspian Sea — we shall 
find that down to 72 feet in depth below the present level, twenty- 
four years only would be required to dry up Lake Aral into the 
five separate portions which have already been mentioned, and 
of which the largest and deepest has an area of 2152 square 
miles, and contains 62,380,000,000 cubic yards of water. If 
the non-receipt of water continued, less than fifty years would 
elapse for the entire desiccation of this deepest remaining part, 
and a very much less time, of course, for that of the other four 
shallower portions ; and Lake Aral would consequently disap- 

5 ear in less than three-quarters of a century from the present 
ate, if the waters of the Amu and of the Syr were otherwise 
disposed of than at present. 

At the level of 1848 Lake Aral contained 1,233,434,000,000 
cubic yards of water — a quantity which is equal to a supply of 
2000 cubic yards per second (the present contribution of the 
Amu and of the Syr), taking place during 19| years ; but since 
evaporation would be going on from the moment it is supposed 
such a supply to the dry basin of the Lake recommences, it is 
manifest Aat to bring the water-spread again to its present area 
would require more time than that number of years. 

The time required for this operation can be found from the 
following equation : — 

Content of lake equals supply during the time from Syr and 
Amu, plus supply from rainfall, minus evaporation during the 
time ; and with the supply of 2000 cubic yards per second and 
a rainfall of 0‘25 yards per annum, and an evaporation of one 
yard, it will be found 40f years only would be required to 
•restore Lake Aral to the size it had in 1848. Less than a 
century and a quarter only would consequently be required 
do dry up the Lake entirely and bring it ^ain to the level it 
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possessed in 1848, if it sabseqtienUy received, again, a supply 
equal to that of to-day. 

At the present time about one-half of the flood-discharge of 
the Amd-darya is absorbed in the irrigation of Khiva, and pro- 
bid>ly the same, if not a greater proportion, of that of the 8yr- 
darya is divert^ for the cultivation of the Khanate of Kokand, 
from these two rivers alone, therefore. Lake Aral might, at 
some particular epoch, have received double the supply which 
it receives to-day ; to say nothing regarding the probability, that 
the Rivers Tchuy, Sary-Su, Talass, Irgeez, Turgai, &c., which now 
end' in the sand, and that many other rivers, such as the Kin- 
derlik, Demus, Baskatis, Jastus, &c., which have disappeared 
altogether, in the regions round Lake Aral, formerly contri- 
buted their waters to aliment its water-spread. Under such 
circumstances the lacustrine basin of Aral would have con- 
tinually filled up, until either. the surface assumed such dimen- 
sions that the evaporation from it equalled the supply, and so 
arrested its further increase ; or until it reached some point, 
over which the waters could escape and flow away over the 
adjacent country on a lower level. 

Now, since the Caspian level of 1875 was ascertained to be 
243 feet below that of Aral, the description which has been given 
of the country shows, that the waters of Lake Aral could have 
escaped at some particular point, and so have limited the water- 
spread to a determinate area, beyond which it could not have 
increased. 

The accompanying diagram (No. 22) portrays, in a sufficiently 
approximate degree, the ground which is situated at the soiith- 
wst corner of the lake ; and the mere inspection of it will show 
that when Aral attained to a level of about 51 feet higher than 
that of to-day, its waters would have flowed over a spur (which 
raiw out from Ust-Urt in a south-easterly direction) and into the 
Uzboy Channel, by which the Kunya-daryalik arm of the Oxus 
lornmrly flowed down to the Caspian Sea. A reference also to 
the Notes on the Amu-darya, where a description is given of the 
watermarks seen upon the sides of the Kashkanatao Hills, will 
afiord confirmation, if any is needed, of this additional depth 
^ w- , , ? 1 , . possessed at a former and recent epoch. 

With this additional depth of 17 yards the water-spread of the 
l^fce had an area of 39,258 square miles at a height 

0 about 208 feet above mean sea-level, and the evaporation 
taking pl^e from this surface, would have absorbed a supply of 
about 3850 cubic yards per second. Assuming the Lake to have 
received the same rainfall as that which has been supposed in 
the previous ci^s discussed, the united volumes contributed by 
the Amu and by the Syr, for the permanence of such a high- 
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level Aral, would require to be about 3000 cubic yards per 
second, or half as much again as the quantity those rivers bring 
down into the Lake at the present time. 

Besides the point where the overflow of Lake Aral could take 
place at the south-west corner, and in all probability did take 
place up to a very recent period, since Eussian information 
of the sixteenth century states that from the Blue Sea (Aral) 
the Kiver Arzass flowed to the Sea Khvalim (Caspian) ;* a depres- 
sion in the edge of the Tchink, in lat. 43° 20', has been indi- 
cated, by which the waters of the Lake flowed to flood the salt- 
tract and sands of Barsakilmas. The height of this cleft is 
stated upon the Austrian Staflf-map of Central Asia to be 
244 feet, though future observation may make it lower. From 
Barsakilmas, again, they would very probably have flowed to 
fill other depressions, situated at lower levels, on their progress 
westwards to the depressed basin of the Caspian, and the 
surface of Ust-Urt would have been so covered by a series of 
lagoons and connecting channels, and have presented the 
appearance of a sea full of islands. 

As far as present information shows, there would not appear 
to exist any other depressed points in the high cliffs forming the 
western limit of Lake Aral by which a similar overflow could 
liate taken place ; but it is not improbable that such may yet 
be found. Humboldt imagined that these clifis above lat. 42° 
would have prevented any communication between the waters 
of the Aral and of the Caspian; since he supposed the line of 
their declivity to join on to the Mougojar chain of hills on the 
north. More accurate observation shows, however, that this is 
an error, and that the line of the Tchink which forms f^e 
northern limit of the Ust-Urt plateau commences under lat. 47^°, 
about 20 miles south of the Mougojars. The ‘Catalogue of 
Trigonometrical and Astronomical Points in the Russian Empire,’ 
compiled by the Geodesical Department of the Military Staff, 
states the ground about the head of the Tchagan stream, in 
lat. 47° r 27" and long. 58° 17' 41" [Green], to be 257 dhove 
mean sea-level. The difference between this and the height of 
210 feet, at which Lake Aral overflowed at its south-west comer, 
is sufficiently small to suggest a probability that more accurate 
levelling will correct the barometrical height given for Uie 
ground over which an overflow from the north-west corner of 
Aral would require to have taken place, to cause the physical 
aspects which characterise the country stretching from thm* to 
the Caspian Sea. It is also to be noted, that the Ust-Urt qaar, 
at the south-wrat comer of Lake Aral, would have in all praba- 

■ * Since writing this, I am inclined to think that by Arzass was meant the 
branch of the Syr from below Ottar, along the Janidarya and TJzboy to the CBq>ian. 

« 
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biiity had its surface somewhat worn away by the action of over- 
fiowing water, driven forcibly over it by the northerly gales 
which distinguish Lake Aral; and this circumstance would 
account for some feet of the existing difference between 257 
and 210 feet, which requires reconciliation.* If this should 
eventually be effected. Lake Aral would have overflowed both 
at the north-west and the south-west comers, as well as by the 
depression described as existing in the Tchink ; and the aspect 
presented by the country subjected to this inundation would be 
similar to that possessed at the present day by the central regions 
of the lower Amii, which have already been described in detail 
in the Notes on that river. Escaping from the higher basin, with 
no momentum, over the smooth compact clay country, the waters 
would have spread laterally, and have alimented those rush- 
covered marshes which were spoken of by the Chinese when 
they advanced to the Caspian as conquerors under Pantchao, at 
, the end of the first century of our era, and in which the nomad 
Kirghiz at the present day find shelter during the winter, though 
the ground they cover iS almost entirely dried up. Here and there, 
at intervals, the waters would have formerly filled up depressions 
and swept sand into them, which at the present day remains on 
the tracts characterising these regions. It seems not impossible, 
besides, that they might have penetrated and flooded portions of 
the Ust-Urt plateau by the deep ravines which break the line 
of the Tchink escarpment, and have so entered into the central 
mass intervening between the Aral and the Caspian Seas. 

A remarkable confirmation of the state of things which has 
been supposed to have existed, is afforded by the circumstance 
that not until the commencement of the fourteenth century 
does any European map of these regions hint at the separation 
of the basins of the Caspian and of the Aral. On the other 
hand, the Arabs who conquered Khwaresm were acquainted 
with the fact that Lake Aral had a distinct basin, and this 
knowledge, however much in contradiction it may appear to 
be with the ignorance which existed among Europeans on the 
subject, is, on consideration, entirely susceptible of a reasonable 
explanation ; for these must have been prevented by the actual 
pliysical aspects from examining into the swamp-laden inter- 
vening tract, and from so becoming acquainted with the isolation 
of the upper reservoir, which was evident to those living along 
its shores. Still more if it is considered that the junction was 
formed by an intermittent overflow, which depended upon the 
quantity of water used for irrigation and upon the varying 
volumes of the alimenting rivers during floods, it is evident 

* The required point I have since found at Eazar Chakan, lat 46° 25' 4", loner. 
58° 34' 33", whose height is 210 feet. 
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that the Arabs must have had precisely the sort of information 
regarding the water-spread of L^e Aral, which was unattainable 
by the Europeans^ of the Caspian ; and the mystery with which 
this ignorance has hitherto invested the state of this Sea since 
the earliest times is in this manner explained. 

It has been stated that one European map hints at the 
isolation of Lake Aral, and it is remarkable that the confused 
information which has hitherto been attributed to this, affords 
in itself some confirmation of those appearances which the Aralo- 
" Caspian region would present when subjected to the intermittent 
overflow which has been described. The late Sir Roderick 
Murchison, in his address to the Royal Geographical Society 
for 1867, in quoting from some notes drawn up by Colonel 
Yule upon the mediaeval maps of these localities, stated that 
the map of the Venetian Marino Sanudo (which was submitted 
in the year 1325 to the Pope and to the King of France, with a 
project for the destruction of the Muhammedan power) bears 
strong testimony to the existence of Lake Aral. It clearly 
shows Mare Yrcanum, Casjpis, or de Sara, in the proper position 
of the Caspian, which is connected by a river with another sea 
further to the east, and full of islands. This sea Colonel Yule 
thought to be, in a startling degree, suggestive of Aral ; and 
further to the east of it, towards Sara, appears a third and smaller 
sea, without a name, into which Gyon (i.e. Jihoon or Oxus) 
flows. The map is engraved in Bongarsius’ ‘Gesta Dei per 
Francos,’ vol. ii., and there is a quasi facsimile of it in the 
second volume of Vincent ; but in this the third sea is scarcely to 
be recognised. Such a map as this would not very untruthfully 
represent the Aralo-Caspian country, at a date not long after the 
cessation of an overflow of the kind which has been suggested. 
The sea full of islands would be the surface of Ust-Urt, studded 
over with lagoons and lakes in a half dried-up state ; while the 
more pronounced cliffs of the plateau would distinctly isolate 
the third sea into which the Jihoon flowed, and which would 
occupy the position relatively of Lake Aral itself. 

On three sides the isolated basin of Aral is now divested of 
very much of the difficulty which formerly attached to specula^ 
tions on its probable past aspects ; but on the north, i. e. on the 
fourth side, there is still an obscurity, which can only be cleared 
up by future accurate levelling. In this direction there exists 
a transverse ridge which divides the drainage flowing southwards 
by the Tourgai and its affluents towards l^ke Arad, and north- 
wards by the Ubagan and the Tobol into the River Obi, and so 
on to the Frozen Ocean. If the height of this ridge be about 
210 feet above mean sea-level, it is evident that the waters of a 
high-level Aral might have escaped in this direction also, and 
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iJsat the Lake, along the water-course lines which have been 
mentioned, would have formed a junction with the Frozen Ocean. 

In ‘ Asie Centrale ’ Humboldt expresses himself very decidedly 
regarding the low elevation possessed by this dividing ridge, and 
speaks of the ground it crosses as the great depression by which 
the waters of Lake Aral formerly communicated with the Frozen 
Ocean. He states the height of Oorsk to be 52 toises, and that 
of the town of Tobolsk to be 18 toises ; but as the correct figure 
for the bank of the Ural River at Oorsk is really 590 feet, that 
for Tobolsk is probably some few feet less than 200, and the 
height of the dividing ridge at the sources of the Ubagan might 
thus be about 210 feet, allowing a small slope for the water- 
course-line down to the last town named. This rough approxi- 
mation to the height of the ridge agrees pretty well with that 
at which Aral is shown to have overflowed both at the north- 
west and south-west corners, and affords some presumption that 
the ground about here has undergone no change in historic times. 

On the other hand, the height of the church at Oorsk is about 
690 feet, and the country east of that place is thus described in 
‘ The Kirghiz Steppe of Orenburg,’ by Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Staff, L. 3Ieyer : — “ From Oorsk there stretches, in an easterly 
direction, a nat elevation, with very gentle declivities, noticeable 
on the map only from the direction of the streams, but in nature 
seeming quite flat. This elevation, the absolute height of which 
is about 1100 English feet, abounds in lakes along its slopes, and 
serves as a water-shed for the rivers running north ana south, 
but in no way deserves the name of mountains ; on the contrary, 
it belongs to one of the level places of the steppes, and therefore 
has no special name.” 

On this I would remark, that if the ground east of Oorsk 
continued in that direction, with the very small decrease of 
height which the above passage indicates, the southern slope of 
the dividing ridge towards the low ground north of Lake Aral 
would be a very steep one ; which is not actually the case. But 
besides this, the height of 1100 feet, assigned by Colonel Meyer 
to this ground, is probably somewhat exaggerated. He describes 
the country as if it was either level or fell away gently from 
Oorsk eastwards, though it actually rises along a distance of 
90 miles in this direction by a gentle slope; and if we give this, 
3 feet per mile, the height of the ground at the point where it 
actually commences to fall to the east again (z. e. in lat. 51^°, 
long. 68^°) would be 900 feet at the most. From here the 
country continually falls to the east, along a distance of 180 
miles, to the sources of the Tourgai flowing south, and of the 
Ubagan flowing north ; and if Lake Aral ever did flow over the 
ridge, the point where the waters passed should be 2 10 feet, about. 
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above mean sea-level. The fall, therefore, along the 180 miles 
would be 900 — 210 = 690 feet, or less than 4 feet per mile ; a 
slope which is gentle enough to be in agreement with the general 
idea of the flatness of the country as described by Colonel Meyer : 
but even if the maximum height was 1100, instead of 900 feet, 
the slope to the east along the 180 miles would not be 5 feet 
per mile, and there is nothing, therefore, primd facie, against 
the probability of the overflow having taken place, as far as the 
actual *physical features of ground have been described. 

That this ovei-flow of Lake Aral actually did take place over 
the dividing ridge on the north in very recent times, there is 
a mass of indirect evidence to show. Baron de Herberstein, who 
was sent twice during the sixteenth century from the Court of 
Vienna on diplomatic missions into Russia, wrote an account of 
the countr}", entitled ‘ Eerum Moscovitar. Commentarii, Bussim 
breviss. Descriptio. 1549. In fo.’ The map attached to this, 
M. Vivien St. Martin describes as the first attempt at a graphic 
representation of the Muscovite Empire in its modem aspect, 
and shows the River Obi running from the Lake of Kitay into 
the Frozen Ocean. In Bergeron’s work, ‘Voyages faits princi- 
palement en Asie dans le 12®, 13®, 14®, 15® siecles, Ac., La 
Haye, 1735,” there is a curious letter, which is stated to be 
written by Jean Balasch, of Arnsberg, to Gerard Mercator 
in Cloves, under date .1581. The writer, knowing that tiie 
^ographer was interested in the route to Cathay, sends his 
letter by the hand of a Flemish traveller, a soldier by profes- 
sion, who, having been some years a prisoner in Russia, had 
been sent to Antwerp to engage artisans for the purpose of 
constructing vessels for the navigation of the Dwina. This 
Flemish soldier is stated to have related, that when in northern 
Russia he travelled to the River Obi, partly by land and by 
the country of the Samoiedes and Siberians, and partly by the 
River Petchora. That he equipped a ship full of merchandise, 
whose draft was small, and took with him everything necessary 
for the voyage, besides several men of the country who could 
speak the language, and who knew the River Obi, where they 
went every year. That he started by the way of Ugoria, 
Petchora, &c., in surveying and examining the route. . . . 

That when he arrived at the Obi, which was said by the 
Samoiedes to have seventy mouths ... he determined to 
examine three or four only of them, so as not to lose time 
. . . That from there one can ascend the Obi ... to 

a place which he himself h%d reached by land from the country 
of Siberia, and which was only twelve days’ journey from the 

mouth of the river and is (^led Jaka 

Olgush, from the name of a second river which joins the Obi. 


» 
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That wh^en one has arrived there the greatest difficulties are 
past, for the people of the country say, that after three days of 
navigation (which is a sufficiently rare thing for them to per- 
form, since several who had only proceeded one day’s distance had 
there perished with their leather boats in a tempest), one finds 
on the water-spread of this great Biver Obi many vessels laden 
with precious merchandise, and manned by black people, coming 
^ a great river called Ardok, which enters the Lake of 
Etay. 

Jenkinson, travelling through Khiva in 1559, states in his 
narrative, which will be found in Hakluyt, that “ the great river 
Oxus falletb into another great river called Ardok, which 
runneth toward the north, and consumeth himself in the 
ground, passing underground above 500 miles, and there 
issueth out again and falleth into the Lake of Kitay.” The 
Swedish ambassador Olearius also states, and gives a map which 
shows, the Obi to fiow from the Kitay Lake, in 1636. The 
passages which have been given from Bergeron and Jenkinson, 
as well as the maps from flerberstein and from Olearius, all 
go to show that in the sixteenth century Lake Aral overflowed 
the transverse ridge on the north, which divides its basin 
from the drainage passing into the Obi. In the fifteenth 
century the Carainal d’Ailly (Petrus Alliacus) thought there 
were two Casj)iau Seas, — one isolated and surrounded by land 
on all sides, and the other communicating with the Northern 
Ocean, a belief which is strongly presumptive of the present 
Caspian and of the overflow of Lake Aral to the north.* 
Passing over the Arabian geographers, in whose writings it 
certainly might be expected that some mention of the overflow 
would have been made, if it had been in operation at their 
day (a circumstance which, however, should not be taken for 
granted, since it was an intermittent overflow dependent upon 
the supply of the ^ rivers feeding Aral), we find that every 
geographer and writer up to the fifth century b.c., with the 
^ception of Ptolemy, Diodorus the Sicilian, Aristotle, and 
Herodotus, affirms the junction of Aral with the Frozen Ocean. 
Notwithstanding Ptolemy’s great authority in such matters, 
we find Quintus Curtius and Agathemerus, who came imme- 
diately alter him, contradicting his assertion regarding the 
Illarion of the Caspian. Nor were the Greeks satisfied with 
the information given by Herodotus, since Alexander fitted 
out an expedition, whose researches on the Caspian expressly 
contradicted that state of isolation ^hich the Father of History 
assigned to it, in such terms as suggest the idea of still more 

j possibly be that the basin of Chelkar-tengis might oveiflow to the 

north while remaining distinct from Aiei. 
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ancient discussion of the same question having taken place, 
regarding perhaps the expedition of the Argonauts. 

Among the descriptions of the Aralo-Caspian Sea which have 
been handed down to us, those of Strabo, Pomponius Mela, and 
Pliny are especially remarkable, both from the similarity of the 
aspects described and the light which the information afforded 
by one writer sheds upon what is obscure in another. The 
nearness of the date at which these three authors wrote offers 
a strong presumption against plagiarism, and is good evidence 
that in their day Lake Aral overflowed to the south, to the west, 
and to the north ; though they supposed that the ocean made 
an irruption into the land in a southerly direction. Nor are the 
contrary assertions made by the four exceptional classical autho- 
rities, nor is even the silence of the Arab geographers, regarding 
this overflow of Aral, any evidence against the occurrence of the 
fact for which there is such strong evidence at other epochs. 
The figures which I have submitted in previous parts of this 
paper (making allowances for all possible incorrectness which 
may result from deficient knowledge) afford very strong grounds 
for asserting that the level of Lake Aral might have fluctuated in 
a degree enormously greater, during short spaces of time, than 
that which has hitherto been generally supposed, and much 
of the obscurity which has attached to the aspect of the AjtsIo- 
Caspian Sea in past historical times, is cleared up by the very 
simple explanation submitted for consideration in these Notes. 


NOTE. 

Table op Dimensions op Lake Abal. 

Square Milas. 

Area of water-spread of 1848 25,236 

Area of water-spread of 1858 24,803 

Area of water-spread at 24 feet depth below levell iq ona 

of 1848 / 

Area of water-spread at 48 feet depth below level I ,0 oor 

of 1848 J 13,297 

Collective area of five portions at 72 feet depth below 1 k mn 

level of 1848 J 

Content of lake from level of 1848 down to 24 feetl jjq ^ 5 ' 000?W)0 

Content of lake between depths of 24 and 48 feet .. 391,537,000,000 
Content of lake between depths of 48 and 72 feet .. 226,905,000,000 

Content below 72 feet of depth 84,188,000,000 

Content of Aral in 1848 Cnb. yds, 1,233,435,000,000 

The three or fonr hundred ihillions of cubic yards, which Abougir probably 
contained in 1848, are not included in the above figures. 


I 
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XVI. — Jov/rney from the Pangani, via Usainhara, to Mombasa. 

By the Eev. Chables New.* 

' IBead, April 12th, 1875.] 

SiHCE my return to Eastern Africa I have accomplished a 
journey from the Eiver Pangani through Usambara onwards, 
by way of the Wasegeju and Wadigo, to Mombasa, and I have 
a few notes thereon which I think it may be worth while to 
communicate. 

Vuga has been visited before by Krapf, Erhardt, and, more 
lately, by AUington ; and Burton and Speke made their way in 
company to the outskirts of the Usambara country. Most of 
these gentlemen having written something upon the subject, I 
may not have anything very new to say ; but I think it may, 
nevertheless, be worth while to remind you, particularly at this 
time, that there is such a country in existence. If East Africa 
is to become a free country, every foot of land, especially near 
the coast, will acquire a value hitherto unknown, but Usambara 
possesses many characteristics which will make it particularly 
important. 

I reached Zanzibar on the 2nd of June, 1874. In another 
fortnight I had organised a small party and was en route for 
the mouth of the Pangani, or Kuvu, as the river is called on the 
mainland. I may say, in passing, that among my men were 
some notables, such as Mabruki Speke, Ac., and most of them 
served on the expedition which brought to the coast the 
remains of the late Dr. Livingstone. My cook, Farijala by 
name, it is said by the men here, took a leading part in the 
preservation of the great traveller’s body. 

Arrived at the Pangani, my plan was to ascend the river as 
far as Chogwe or Tongwe, to climb the mountains on their 
southern or south-western side, to visit Vuga, and then to take 
a north-easterly course towards Mombasa. To this plan Sayed 
Salehe, Governor of Pangani, most resolqtely objected, suggesting 
that it would be safer and better for me to go by way of Tanga 
and Boudei. He knew — and, fortunately for me. I knew — that 
the acceptance of his advice would most effectually prevent my 
reaching Vuga. The situation was this: — Vuga is now in the 
possession of Kimweri, who has been placed there as king by 
his father, Samboja. This was done, however, to the exclusion 
of Sikuluaru, the late chiefs son, who was placed in the hands 
of his uncle or half-uncle, Kanyagera, with a view to his being 
made king. Kanyagera was attacked by Samboja, and driven 
to Bondei (or the Valley) in the East, where he is now posted. 


Vide map, ‘ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,’ vol. xzviii. p- 189. 
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He has secured the alliance of the Sultan of Zanzibar, whose 
Askari on the coast are acting in concert with Kanyagera to 
restore Sikuluaru’s son to Vuga. The chief of the Sultan’s 
agents is one of his own slaves, called Muariko — Captain 
Muariko — who has rather a strong body of men under his 
command at Jamri, on the Pangani, in the district of Tongwe. 
But Muariko was under the immediate authority of the Governor 
of Pangani. The former is a tall, fine-looking man, but very 
black, and he has a dreadfully cut-throat expression in his dark 
visage — at least, I thought so, and it is likely I am right, con- 
sidering the work in which he has for many years been engaged. 
He is helping Kanyagera’s project by a large amount of cunning, 
rascality, robbery, slave-selling, and murder — the heads of as 
many as a score of Samboja’s “ brothers ” having already fallen 
off before the keen edge of his knife. He is bent upon exter- 
minating the race. Petty fighting is constantly taking place 
between the allies and their foes, the worst feature of which is, 
that a great many captures are often made on both sides, and 
each enriches itself by the sale into slavery of its victims. 

Such being the state of things, I could easily understand why 
Sayed Salehe should object to my going to Vuga, and why he 
should wish to place me in Kanyagera’s hands. He knew that 
the latter would not like me to make friends with Samboja ; at 
th^sKine time I should not be able to teU the Sultan that 
Salehe had prevented my going to Vuga. 

I held to my own scheme, and carried my point. We made 
Chogwe by boat ; and thence proceeded to Tongwe on foot. 

The Pangani is a large body of water. The banks are low, 
but, judging from the abimdant vegetation, very fertile. The 
Arabs and Wasuahili are cultivating them on both sides, and, of 
course, by slare-labour. Upon these productive districts 1 fear 
the Arabs, finding they cannot get slaves at Zanzibar, Pemba, 
&c., will come and establish themselves. Here there is nothing 
to prevent them getting any number of slaves ; so that the effect 
of the late treaty with the Sultan of Zanzibar will be just to 
remove slavery from one place to another, from the islands 
to the mainland. I cannot help thinking that if slavery itself 
be not rooted out, the above result, with very disastrous conse- 
quences, will take place veiy largely. 

The Pangani cannot be ascended above Tongwe on account 
of falls, which are reported as being very fine, and the roar of 
whose waters at the distance of a couple of miles, I can testily 
sounds like low thunder upon the ear. 

Two marches from Tongwe brought us to the south-western 
foot of the Usambara Hills ; the Kuvu, as I must now call the 
river, being very near on the left. Beypnd this the river splits 
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up into many parts, forming a kind of irregular chain-work, a 
number of small islands being the result. Upon these islands 
the Wasegua have built their villages, thus securing themselves 
against the attacks of the Masai, who, bold as they are, hesitate 
to pursue their prey across deep water ; and numerous as the 
divisions in the river are about here, they, nevertheless, form 
deep moats, or rush by in broad, strong, and really dangerous 
torrents, sometimes surrounding the villages two and three-fold. 

The Wasegua are a numerous, interesting, and well-to-do 
people, following both pastoral and agricultural pursuits. The 
semi-civilization of the coast has had much more influence upon 
them than upon the Wanika for instance, and their original 
garb and arms have been thrown aside for the dress and musket 
of the Wasuahili. The presence, too, of an abundant supply of 
water seems to have suggested to them the propriety of washing 
themselves and clothes, so that, for East Africa, they are a clean 
people. But we must not he hard upon the less clean, for it 
frequently happens that in such cases there is a scarcity of 
water, and the people therefore use oil as a substitute. 

The Wasegua occupy the district lying between the coast 
people and the Euvu on the one hand, and the Wasagara and 
Wanugu on the other. 

On our sixth stage (they were short ones) from Tongwe we 
reached Makuyuni (Among the Sycamores). Here we halted, 
in order to send messengers to Samboja and Kimweri, and to 
inform them of our desire to visit them. 

On the third day after we heard from Samboja, to the effect 
that he would meet us at Mombo, a village about midway be- 
tween Vuga and his own residence, for maneno (palaver). 

Complying with this arrangement, we proceeded to Mombo, 
and found Samboja seated outside a poorly-stockaded village, 
beneath a large tamarind-tree, and surrounded by about 300 of 
the wildest-looking fellows I ever saw ; every man armed with a 
flint musket, and most with a sword of some sort. 

I was surprised to find Samboja in appearance and dress an 
Arab : with white kanzu, black surtout braided over the shoulders 
with tinsel, coloured girdle and turban, sword and dagger 
mounted in silver, an oblong case of silver like a large snuff-box, 
and stuffed with charms, at his breast, he presented a great con- 
trast to his poorly-clad brigand-like followers. I expected to 
have met a tall, fine, black, shaggy, fierce, lion-like sort of 
man ; yet here was a short, stooping, yellow, haggard, tame- 
Iwking fellow, not at all imposing or impressive at first sight. 
But I soon found that, with a high, nervous temperament, he 
was sharp, short, active, energetic, and resolute. I told him my 
errand, whereupon he said in substance: — “Very welL But 
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you can’t go to Vuga ; you can’t see Kimweri, my son ; you may 
follow me to Masinde. ' Give me any present you have for the 
King, and I will then see you safe out of the country.” This 
was said with a cool decision which I could not mistake. I saw he 
was afraid that, having come to him through one portion of his 
foes, I might have some secret understanding with them. I 
yielded to him for the time, and went to Masinde, situate upon 
the north-west slopes of the mountains. The end of this was 
that I was enabled to disabuse Saraboja of all suspicion, and he 
•consented to do my utmost wish. 

Tlie way to Vuga from Masinde was in a backward course s.e., 
and the march between tlie two places turned out to be a very 
hard day’s work. Midway between the places we faced the 
mountain’s side and began the ascent. It was extremely stiff 
climbing, and for the men wuth their loads it was cruel work. 
Up, up, up, then down and up, for three hours, we at length 
approached Vuga; but, instead of being led into the town, 
were taken round to a small kraal on the other side of it, and 
told that that was to be our place of abode. 

Vuga is built upon the very top of a rounded peak, some 
4700 feet, by aneroid barometer, above the level of the sea. 
It comprises between two and three hundred small cone-shaped 
huts, plastered with mud within and thatched without, but room 
for them all is only found by hewing out ledges from the sides 
of the peak. The town is entirely without defences, except 
those of a natural kind. Valleys drop to great depths on aU 
sides of it, and it can only be reached by the steepest acclivities. 
The prospect it commands is very fine. There are mountain 
peaks, the loftiest of which cannot be less than 7000 feet above 
the sea-level : these present every variety of shape ; there are 
ridges upon ridges, rising one above another till lost in the 
clouds ; there are rocks and crags and “ threatening steeps ” 
ad infinitum ; there are enormous valleys, gloomy ravines, and 
glens as romantic as Glencoe ; there are dark majestic forests, 
compact woods, wildernesses of brown jungle, expanses of tall, 
waving grass, beautiful slopes of short, green turf, and every- 
where patches of cultivated land fresh and verdant as an Eden ; 
brooks and streams, and torrents trickle and munnur, tumble 
and splash and roar on all sides. The dawns are often gloomy, 
but are sometimes very fine, particularly from the elevated 
spots when the clouds and mists are below you, lit up by the 
sun, and roUed by the wind into all manner of fantastic shapes ; 
the sunsets are often gorgeous, and the play of colour, light, 
and shade upon clouds, mountains, and valleys, such as no pen 
could describe or brush depict. Such is the kind of ^enery 
which passes before the eye, as in a grand panorama, during the 
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course of a single day’s ramble among the mountains of TJ^m— 
bara. Justice has not been done to this south-eastern Abyssinia, 
and I cannot hope to do more than just call attention to some 
of its leading features and really remarkable beauty. 

Among the picturesque beauties of the neighbourhood of 
Usambara perhaps I ought to mention the presence of a lake 
at a short day s march north-west of Masinde. From the 
accounts of the natives it is about nine miles in length and one- 
third, or less than one-third of that in breadth. I saw it both 
from Masinde and from the heights of Vuga. I had never 
beard of this lake before. It is called Mangu. It derives its 
waters from the north-western portion of Usambara Moimtains, 
and sends off its surplus by the Mkomazi into the Euvu. 

The soil in the neighbourhood of Vuga, and indeed almost 
everywhere, is a deep red ; and the rocks — cropping out of the 
mountain sides, crowning the highest peaks, and lying in the 
beds of most torrents — are granitic and quartzose. But the 
stream, taking its course round the north side of Vuga, flows 
over beds of sandstone. Coal is said to have been sent from 
Usambara to Zanzibar, but, though I tried hard, I did not 
succeed in obtaining a specimen. The natives brought me 
charcoal, bearing evidence, however, of its having been dug 
from beneath the surface. They insisted, however, that hona 
fide steam-ship coal, as they called it, from the assurances of the 
Wasuahili, did exist in their country. The soil is evidently 
very fertile, and from the constant accumulation of clouds and 
frequent rains never suffers from drought. Almost anything 
might be raised here. A basket of fine ginger was sent me bjr 
the king ; it grows wild, and the natives cultivate it 'for their 
own use. At present plantains and Indian com are the staple 
articles cultivated and consumed by the Wasambara. The 
coco-nut palm they will not cultivate, on account of a super- 
stitious belief that wherever that useful tree is planted their 
enemies will prevail. 

The climate during my stay at Vuga, with the exception now 
and then of a few hours at midday, was delightfully cool, the 
temperature being below the malaria-generating point ; so that 
I should say the country presents all the advantages of a sana- 
torium to the future civilisers of East Africa, ^metimes we 
had the bright, clear, cool, early spring weather of home ; but 
sometimes it was more like our &ptember. 

The population of Usambara is not large, and appears to be 
becoming less and less. The country is in a far less flourishing 
state in this respect than it was at the time of Dr. Krapf s- 
visit. This is owing to the intestine feuds which have rent the 
people into factions ever since the death of Kimweri the Great. 
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Almost every son of the old man — and he had many — seems to 
have thought his claim to succeed his father equally good ; each 
managed to secnre some friends and supporters, so, throwing 
themselves headlong at each other, they have dashed themselves 
to pieces. Evidences of more flourisldng days, larger popula- 
tion and considerable possessions in herds and flocks, meet yon 
everywhere — in vacant villages, in wildernesses that once were 
plantations, and in broad, well-made paths, judiciously carried 
round instead of over the mountains, iiow wholly neglected and 
altogether impassable. The people of former days, as com- 
pared with those of the present time, were not only more 
numerous and well-to-do, but they w’ere much more clever, 
enterprising, and energetic. A¥ar has had not a little to do in 
producing this result. But, to go further, the supposed ad- 
vantages of war have been its perpetuation. No doubt love of 
victory and love of power are element sin this case ; but love 
of money — greed of gain — has not been a minor consideration. 
Well, in almost every battle some will be taken prisoners, and 
the existence of davery upon the coast makes these a valuable 
acquisition. They can be sold — turned into ready money — • 
whatever the people care for most ; so that slavery has not a 
little to do, even from this standpoint, with the continuance of 
these quarrels which have so long torn Africa to meces. il 

— ^T^'present people of Usamrara may be said to comprise 
three distinct tribes or races. The W^ilinde, who are the 
ruling section ; the Wambugu, who look more like naturalised 
subjects from other parts ; and the Wasambara themselves, who 
are the aborigines. The Wakilinde appear to me to be of 
Arab origin, their forefathers having obtained supremacy at an 
early period. The Wambugu look not unlike degenerate 
Wakuavi, who, driven to Usambara for refuge by their foes, 
have, in the course of time, lost their language, and be<x>me 
assimilated to the people with whom they are living, in every 
thing but an unalterable physique and a few incorrigible 
manners and customs. The Wasambara are just what you 
would expect to find the aborigines of such a country to be. 
Kimweri claimed relationship with the people of Chaga, and 
this would rather support than militate gainst my theory. 

The two peoples are in many respects very similar ; for instance, 
in their love of hills, in their form of government, and in their 
physical conformation. These, however, are only suggestions 
rather than authoritative data upon the subject. 

After a stay of more than a week at Vuga, during which 
time I was treated with the most generous hospitality by the 
young king Kimweri, whose chief request in return was that I 
would obtain for him about a score of cannon and a number of 
• ' 2e2 
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te4iaake gunpowder for him, I took my leave of the place. 
I struck across the mountains in a north-easterly directioh, 
passed up fine valleys more than 4000 feet above the level of 
the sea, ascended ridges and peaks more than 6000 feet in 
height, and descended to the plain on the northern side of the 
block. , We were five days in doing this, and though we did not 
travel all day, such was the severity of the task that my men, 
who were not novices in African teavel, said they were never 
so &tigued in their lives. 

Our way now ran in a somewhat out-of-the-way course, at 
first towaras Bniti, in the country of the Wasegeju, then in a 
direct line through the low lands of the Wadigo to Mombasa, 
which we reached in forty-five days after our departure from 

Zanzibar. 


Note to the Map of Central Asia by John Areowsmtth. 

The accompanying Map of Central Asia, which the Council of the Society 
have now the satisfaction of issuing to the Fellows, is the one announced at 
the end of the Tables of Contents in the Journals of 1868, 1869, and 1870, as 
being then in preparation. It was originally intended to he a Map of Western 
Tnrkistan only, hut the design was expanded afterwards by the compiler. 
After the death of Mr. Anowsmith, the plate of the map became the property 
of Mr. Stanford, from whom copies have been obtained for insertion in the 
present Volume. 
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Abougir Gulf, 372, 401 ; dessicated bed 
of, 403. 

Abrolhos Islands, 38. 

Abulgazee Khan of Khiva, 376, 377. 
Admiralty Peninsula, 18. 

Adriatic, bottom contour of, 34 ; cur- 
rents of, 35. 

African rivers, varying depth of, 113. 
Aga Syud, 240. 

Arathemerus, 412. 

Aknlunga Village, 192, 217. 

Akkala, or White Fort, 374. 

Aktao Ridges, 402. 

Akyab, 233. 

Alaotra Lake. 134. 

Alberga River, 292, 293, 291. 

Albinos, 89. 

Aleutian Islands, curved mountain 
chains of, 39. 

Alexander the Great, 394, 395, 396, 412. 
Alexander Spring, 271. 

Alice Point, 77. 

AlUngton, Mr., 414. 

AUott, Mount, 271. 

Amazon Valley, effect of floods in, 195. 
Amazonas, annular river-basin of, 39. 
Ambalavo Village, 141. 
Ambarabdramvato Pass, 145. 
Ambatomalaza, turtle-head rock, 136. 
Ambatomena Pass, 148. 
Ambatondrazaka Town, 145. 

Amber, Cape, 132; Mount, 139. 
Ambdhimarlala, volcanic crest, 137. 
Ambohimandroso rice-plain, 135. 
Ambohimanga Ridge, 147 : Town, 144, 
Ambohiuambarina district, 142 ; rice 
of, 143. 

Ambohitrakoholahy, 137. 
Ambohitrandriftn Town, 146. 
Ambohitsoa Village, 146. 
Ambobiveloma, 134. 

Ambolo Vale, 129. 

Ambonerombe, 141. 

Ambonihazo Peninsula, 138. 

Ambositra district, 142. 


Amboyna, Dutch Spice Island, 162. 
Amherst, port of, 2.36. 

Ammonites, curious archseological de- 
lusion as to, 388. 

Amii-darya, the Lower, Syr Daria, and 
Lake Aral, in 1874, Kotes on, by 
Major Herbert Wood, e.e., 367 et seq. 
Anban, Chinese ofSeial, 323. 
Andevoranto, 129. 

Andranobe River, 149. 

Andriba Hills, 148. 

Audringitra Mountedns, 134. 

Angavo forest, 134. 
iVngivo, gneiss hill, 148. 

Angehusa, 323. 

Anjomoka River, 135. 

Anjou, M., 404. 

Anjozorobe Village, 144. 

Ankdrat Mountains, 137. 

Ankaratra Hill, 136, 

Ankay Province, 136 ; people, 146. 
Annamite interpreters, 243, 245. 
Annular mountain chains, probable 
former prevalence of, 39. 

Anosy limestone cliffs, 129. 
Antananarivo Town, 144. 

Antelope, Tibetan, sacred, 333. 
Antongil Bay, 129. • ■ 

Antongona Peaks, 136. 

AntsihSnaka or “ Betsimisaraka of the 
Lakes,” 146. 

Appatinna depot, 293. 

Arabian Gulf, currents of the, 37. 
Arachis hypogsta, 54. 

Aral-chee-babd Auliya, aUnvial island, 
392 

Aral Lake, 367, 368, 371, 376, 398, 400, 
401, 404, 405, 408, 412; Table of 
Dimensions of, 413. 

Araxe Biver, notice of, by Herodotus, 
376. 

Ardok River, 380, 382, 412 ; oonise of 
the, 380, 382. 

Arfato, race of, 163. 

Argonauts, the, 413. 
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«^:Ari Province, 300. 
tArkhaU ViUage, 363. 

Arrian, 394, 395, 396. 

Amn, or Kosi, Eiver, 301, 310, 334, 
336, 337, 338. 

Arzass Biver, 407 and note. 
iAscension Island, 43. 

’ Ashtrakhan, 404. 

Ai&ot, 350. 

Aslewi Phedi, or Tar, 361. 

Atlantic, currents ol the, 37 ; North, 


38. 

• ^’tomainty Village, 144. 

■ Atta Murad Khan, Chief, 387. 

Attaran Eiver, 249 ; scheme for bridg- 
' ing, 240. 

Augnsta Lake, 265, 297. 

Auk Cape, numbers of birds at, 14. 

. Aurora australis, 91. 

borealis, splendour 4, 24. 

. Austria Sound, 10, 12 ; islands of, 11. 

Anstzo-Hungarian Polar Expedition 
' of 1872-4, Lieut Julius Payer on 
the, 1 e< »eq. ; the Scientific Work 
of, by Lieut. Weypreoht, 19 et seq.^ 
Avidokitesvara, celestial representative 
of Sakyamnni, 302. 

Azores, &e, 43. 


Bitffin Bay, 20, 36. 

Eajru Fort, 352. 

Baker Kange, 276. 

Bakliing Village, 360. 

Balangiir La Pass, 355. 

Balariggr Eiver, 354. 

Balasch, Jean, 411. 

Balaton, Lake, outlet of, now a swamp, 
195. 

Baloia tribe, 112. 

Bain Eoti Village, 333. 

Bangkok, capital of Siam, 241. 

Ban^e, 198. 

Banjung, term denoting snowless peaks, 

3 ^ 

Bank^ Sir Joseph, 307. 

Barents Islands, 2. 

Baretto, Francisco, 120. 

Borfani Langur, term denoting snowy 
mountains, 336. 

Ballon Village, 350. 

Sai^jdl 6h4t, 352. 

Bttrl^, Hon. F. P., 298. 

Barpbang Oonpa lAmaserai, 356. 
Barrow, Cape, 40; Hill, 52 ; Point, 39, 
40. 

Bhrsakilmas wit-track and sands, 402, 
407. 

Ifartle Bay, 169; Monnt, 257. 

Btsevi, Capt., 330. 


Basiga tribe, 53 mnsic, 56. 

Basilisk Island, 153. 

Basilisk, H.M.S., 153, 154, 156, 157, 
158, 159, 160, 162, 164, 168. 

Baskatis Eiver, of Ptolemy, 394, 398, 
406. 

Bassak, 242. 

Bassein, port of, 234. 

Basnto tribe, 114, 116, 117. 

Bates, Mount, 267. 

Batusliera, 351. 

Bayfield, Mr., 234, 

Bazaruta Island, 85, 91. 

Beaches, raised, of Austria Sound, 10. 
Bear Island, 40. 

Beare’s Creek, 290. 

Bears, Polar, 3, 32 ; ferocity of those 
of ]^t Greenland, 8. 

Bedford, Capt., 233. 

Behring Strait, 39, 40, 41, 44. 

Beke, Dr., 186. 

Bekovitch, Prince, murder of, 373 ; 

Minar attributed to, 390, 

Belitao Hills, 371, 376. 

Bell Bock, New Guinea, 157. 
Bembatooka, 151. 

Bend Fortress, 383, 388. 

Bengal, Bay of, 37. 

Beni-bazar Village, 360. 

Beningfleld, Mr., 52, 93. 

Benyowdri Colouyt 128. . . 

Berea Bidge, 85. 

Bergeron, M., 411. 

Bermudas, the, 43. 

Betafo, 138 ; Spring, 139. 

Betsiboka Eiver, 149. 

Betsileo Province, 134, 142, 143, 144 ; 
tribe, 151. 

Betsimifckraka tribe, 151. 

Bbajangaya Fort, 351, 352. 

Bhamd Town, 229, 231, 234. 

Bhamd and Momein railway, sug- 
gested, 234. 

Bbauneia Eiver, 353’ 

Bheri Eiver, 355, 356. 

Bhojsgaon Village, 363. 

Bhotia Village, H55. 

Bhotia-Kosi Eiver, 310, 335, 339. 
Bhuteas, the, 314. 

Bia Hill, 353. 

Biasi Village, 351, 352. 

Bila-Enlu tribe, 91. 

Bipur, 351. 

Bishartar Village, 363. 

Bishtubye Eidge, 381, 387, 388, 390, 
391. 

Bitin’s kraal, 81. 

Biyin Countiy, 64 ; military kraal, 69. 
“Blaek-beUied Laos,” 243. 

Blakiston, Capt., 248. 

Blanfotd, Mr. W. J., 309, 313. 
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‘Wue 1:^ (Aral), 407.. 

•Blyth Creek, 273. 

Bodhisattva Padmapani, celestial re- 
presentative of Sakyamuni, 302. 

Boers of the Cape, dislike of, by the 
natives, 123. 

Bogle, Mr. George, explorer in Tibet, 
299, 302, 303, 304, 305, 306, 308, 312, 
313, 314 ; death of, 306. 

Bomba Mountains, 67, 118. 

Bombay, native attendant of Lieut. 
Cameron, 203, 208, 211, 220, 222, 
225, 226, 227. 

Bongarsius, ‘ Gesta Dei per Francos ’ of, 
409. 

Boothby, Mr., 129. 

Bosi Kiver, 97, 100, 101, 112, 120; 
source of, 103. 

Boutakotf, Adm., 367, 368, 369, 372, 
375, 401, 403, 405. 

Brahmaputra lliver, 233, 315, 316, 
325, 330, 333. 

Bremerhafen, 1. 

Brewster, Cope, 40. 

Brindisi, 34, 35, 41. 

British Burmali and Western China, 
on Trade Koutes between, by J. 
Coryton, 229 et geq. 

Brosoh, Lieut., 3, 7, 17, 28. 

Browne, Col., 235. 

Bnchem drink, mod(> of preparing, 60. 

Buda-Pest, Cape, 10. 

Bui Olio Lake, 311, 322, 327. 

Burges, Mr. Thos., 263. 

Buri Ganga River, 353. 

Burton, Capt., 184, 185, 186, 192, 205, 
208, 223, 414. 

Bnsh-turkey, or mound-making mega- 
potle, 169. 

Butia Kosi, 310. 

Bazaohi Peninsula, 402. 

CaboDgo Camp, 199. 

Calutzo Lake, 303. 

Cameron, Lieut. V. L., Examina- 
tion of the Southern Half of Lake 
Tanganyika by, 184 et seq. 

, Mr, 130, 132, 138, 141, 142. 

Campbell. Dr., 309, 332. 

■ Carlsen, Capt., 1, 3, 28. 

■ Carnarvon Range, 259. 

Came, M. de, 242, 245, 246, 247. 

Caspian Sea, 402,405,412; depressed 
basin ot^ 407 ; whirlpools of, 373 note. 

Cattaro, 34. 

Cazalinsk, 398. 

Cazn fruit, 54. 

Central Madagascar, continuous hills 
of, 134. 

^Chachii Sangpo stream, 359. 

Cbajong (Tatapani), hot-spring.s, 333. 


Chak La Pass, 324. 

Chakri, walled residence, 319. 

Cbakuola, Ras, 211. 

ChalUiiger, the, 37. 

Chamer, Capt., 309. 

Cliamlia River, 3.50. 

Champion Bay, 253. 

Chunii La Pass, 323. 

Chandan Ndth JIahadeo temple, 3o5. 
Chang Phang Cliujd Plain, and hot- 
springs, 322. 

Cbangrang Village, 357. 

Cliarka Village, 356. . 

Charles, Mount, 274. 277. 

Chartambye Channel, 373. 

Cliaughan, 355. 

Chelkar-tengis, 412 note. 

Chelyuskin, Cape, 40, 41, 42, 44. 
Chesterfield Inlet, 40. 

Chimbye Town, 370 ; Channel, 372. 
China, AW'stern, and British Burmah, 
on Trade Routes between, by J. 
Coryton, 229 it seq. 

Ching River, 172. 

Cliing-tu-fii, capital of .Sze-chuen, 171, 
248. 

Cbin-kiang, 173. 

Chi-shui River, 172. 

Ciiittagong, 233. 

Chobi, orMinilongiie, tribe, 53. 83, 133. 
Ch'igo Lii, temple ol tin* gt-sl, o21. 
Cbogwe, 414, 415. 

Choksun Village, 335. 

Chokuar Village, 334. 

Cho-la Pass, 313. 

Chom Village and Monastery, 316. 
Cbom-gonpa, 310. 

Cbomtodong Lake, 310. 

“ Cbopstick ” Fans, 241. 

Chota Tiipu, or Darcha, Village, 333. 
Chu River, 317. 

Chua Village, 316. 

Chuhiwan Harbour, 104 ; Island, 95. 
Cbumbi Valley, 30,3, 309. 

Chume Giarsa, subterranean fire at, 
357. 

Chnmulari, sacred peak of, S03, 304. 
Chung-fcing, 172. 

Chungi La Pass, 357. 

Churingboche, Lama, 316. 
Ghusul-jnng, 312. 

Chutang Chdka, hot-springs of, 317. 
Clarkson Point, 75. 

’Cnaba, Zulu chief of Umsan, 97, 120. 
Coal, discovery of, on the Sonkoi, 269. 
CoUao of Peru, .301. 

Collato, Cape, 51. 

Collingwood Bay, 160, 169 
Columns, Cape ot; 14. 

Congune schooner, 46, 50. 

Connor, Mount, 290. 
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Cooper, Mr. T. T., 232, 240. 249. 

Coronation Gnll', 40. 

Gorrientes, Gape, 52, 57. 

Coryton, J., on Trade Boutes between 
British Burmah and Western China, 
229 e< seq. 

Court flatterers, Zulu, 121. 

Cretin, Cape, 159. 

Crocodile, Dondulan mode of catching 
the, 112. 

Crown-Prince Budolf Land, 12, 13, 16. 

Crowther Springs, 286. 

Crystallization, in reference to Polar 
ice, 43. 

Csoma de Koriis, 308. 

Cuatna, or Zambesi, River, 120. 

Cyropolis, 394, 395, 396. 


Dabulu, Natal ambassador, 67- 
Dahgwinzeik, 237. 

D’Ailly, Cardinal, “Petrus AUiaeus,” 
412. 

Daipon, Chinese official, 334. 

Dalai Lama, incarnation of Sakyamuni, 
302,308. 

Dalmatia, Coast of, 34. 

Dam Niargan Countiy, 323 ; La, Pass, 
323. 


D’Anrille, maps ofj 299, 301, 302, 309, 
310. 


Dophie, paper made from, 30G. 
D.irjiiing, longitude of, 337. 

Davis, Mount, 260, 285; Strait, 36. 
Dawson, Lieut. L., 153. 

Strait, 154. 

Day’s Gaily, 287. 

Dease Strait, 40. 

Deb 6li4t, Hindoo temple at, 363. 
DehfMansing Basaniath, headman, 355. 
Debroognrh, 233. 

Deeds, Lieut., 166. 

D’Entrecasteaux, search for LaPerouse 
by, 1.54, 161. 

group, 154. 

Delagoa Bay, 46, 47, 48, 49, 79. 

Do Lagre'e, exploring party of, 242, ' 
243, 244, 245. 

Delaporte, 245. 

Demus River, of Ptolemy, 394, 398, 
406. 

'Denison Plains, 251. 

Deshiripgay, 305. 

Devil-worship in the New Hebrides, 
165. 


Dhog La, 323; P.ass, 324. 
Dhok-la Pass, 312. 
Dlinkpii Li'imas, 334. 
Dibin Country, 86. 


Diego Saui-ez Bay, 129. 

Diji La, or Batali-Patan, Pass, 356. 
Dingri-Chu River, 334. 

Dingri Khar or fort, 334. 
Dingri-Maidan, or Dingri Ganga, 
Plain, 307, 310, 334 ; Town, ,334. 
Diodorus Siculus, 412. 

Disraeli, Mount, 162. 

Dogpa, nomadic tribe, 317, 326. 

Dokmar encampment, 319. 

Dondulan tribe, 112. 

Donduli, 112. 

Dongdotlo Village, 316. 

Dongo-La Pass, 334. 

Donkia Pass, 309, 313. 

Dorje Phamo, goddess, 320. 

Dorkiu Liigu Dong Monastery, 320. 
Dorkia Monastery, 311, 322. 

“ Doubled Land ” of the Chobi country,, 
52. 

Dove Glacier, Wilczek Land, 11. 
Dowkara, Lake, 369, 370, 371, 399. 
Drakensberg, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118. 
Da Chiiillu, M., 80. 

Du Haldo, work of, on Tibet, 299. 
Dubois, Mr., 46, 50, 63, 65, 66, 67, 71 
77, 80, 85, 88, 105, 123, 124. 

Dubois’ Dunes, 77. 

Ducie, Cape. 159. 

Duhamel, M., 604. 

Donen, Itey of, 18. 

Dung Cb4ka, hot-springs of, 819, 
Dupuis, M., 247. 

Durban, 66. 

Dyke Adand, 161. 

East Cape, New Guinea, 159. 

Eastern New Guinea, Discoveries in,, 
by Capt. Moresby, b.n., and the 
officers of H.M.S. BasiluJc, 153 ef 
feq. ; Natural History Remarks, 169- 
et seq. ; meteorology of, 162 ; zoology 
of, 169. 

Eden, Mr., 309, 

Edgar, Mr., 309, 313, 314. 

Elder Springs, 284. 

l.leagnus hortemis, 369; jungle, 386, 
387. 

Elephant Island, 51 ; Rocks, 115. 
l^iwbeth Spring, 253. 

Elliot, Kynynmond, death of, in Orissa, 
303. 

Elton, Capt, 67, 68, 77, 364 ; Remarks, 
on the Journey of, on the Limpopo, 
by Mr. St. Vincent Erskine, 123. 
Elton’s Hummocks, 76. 

Piivire, Mount, 280. 

Elwes, Capt, 309. 

Engineer’s Group, 157. 

English River, I^reuzo Marques, 47- 
Erhardt, M., 414. 
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Eiskine, Mr. 8t. Viacent, Joamal of 
Journey to TJmzila’s, South-East 
Africa, in 1S71-2, 45 et seq. Appen- 
dices. — (A). On ancient Travels, 119 ; 
(B). Eemarks on Captain Elton's 
Journey on the Limpopo, 123; (C). 
Itinerary of Journey from Leyden- 
burg to Newcastle; (D). Abstract of 
remains of Mr. St. Vincent Eskine’s 
Astronomical Journal, 128. 

Ertkine Point, 75, 77. 

Eshicomi, or XJmkelinzi,Eiver, 60, 82. 
Eshigibi rivulet, 58, 84. 

Esiuok Town, 231, 244. 

Etusin stream, 85. 

Everest, Mount, 336. 

Fairfax Harbour, 158. 

EAmlravasana Mountain, 136. 
Faralmntsana, or Falls of the Ikiopa, 
135. 

Farewell, Cape, 36. 

Farijala, care of Dr. Livingstone’s body 
by, 414. 

Faioe Islands, 36. 

Fergusson Island, 154 ; volcanic moun- 
tains of, 154, 155. 

Festuca irritans, desert spinifex. 296. 
Pianarantsoa City, 132, 142, 143. 

Ficus platypoda, 280, 281. 

Fig-tree Gully, 291. 

Fiudlay, Mr., 222, 224, 235. 

Finisterre Mountains, 162. 

Flacourt, M., 129. 

Fligely, Cape, 12, 14, 15. 

Floating islands of Lake Tanganyika, 
191. 

Flying foxes of New Guinea, 169. 
Forrest, Mr. A., 273, 275, 276, 289, 298. 

, Mr. J., F.B.G.S., Journal of the 

Western Australian Exploring Ex- 
pedition through the Centre of Aus- 
tralia, from Champion Bay to the 
Overland Telegraph Line between 
Adelaide and Port Darwin, 249 et seq. 
Foule Point, 129. 

Fowell, Lieut., 165. 

Francis-Joseph Land, 12, 20, 21, 22, 
28, 29, 31, 41, 42, 43, 44. 

Frankfurt, Cape, 12, 17. 

Fraser, Hon. Malcolm, 249 note, 251, 
252, 298. 

Mount, 255. 

Frere, Sir Bartle, 188. 

Cape, 159, 160 ; Eanges, 259. 

E’rozen Ocean, 409, 410, 412. 

Gabet, M., 308. 

Gabulu Biver, 91. 

Gallows Reef, 157. 

GalupS, celibate Lamas, .334. 


Game, Afiican, 110. 

Gargano, Monte, 34, 35. 

Garnet Island, 162.^ 

Gamier, M., 245. 

Gasa Country, 50, 119. 

George, Capt., mercurial barometer of, 
188. 

Germania, Cape, 14. 

Germania, the, 29. 

Geysers of the Ninjin-thangla, 310. 
Ghaika encampment, 319. 

Ghaika Chn Biver, 319, 322. 

Ghas Bhansar Village, 360. 

Giangtze Town, 304. 

Giant Stairs, 117, 118. 

Gidhag4on, 363. 

Giles Land, 22. 

, Mr., 282, 297. 

Giliis Land, 41. 

Gladstone, Mount, 162. 

Glenton Island, 154. 

Gona, Eas, 220. 

Gondokoro, 222. 

Gonkiang Village, 316. 

Good Hope, Cape ol^ 36. 
GoodenoughBay, 160; Island, 154, 155;, 
Mount, 155, 160. 

Gorongosi Biver, 94, 95, 119; Spur, 

86 . 

Gosains, or trading pilgrims of India, 
313. 

Goshen Strait, 154. 

Gosse, Mr., 278, 281, 283,284,289,297. 
Gosse’s Spring, 290. 

Grandidier, M., 129, 131, 134, 137, 141,. 
147, 151. 

Grant, Col. J. A., 206. 

Grant's Land, 42, 44. 

Grass, gigantic, 98, 99. 

Grass-bridges, natural, 185. 
Grass-islands, floating, 199. 

Grassie, Sub-Lieut. F. J., 364. 

Great Tibet, Travels in, and Trade 
between 'Tibet and Bengal, C. E. 
Markham, Esq., on, 299 et seq. 
Greenland, 4, 41. 

Grueber, Father, 300. 

Giiatin-la Pass, 313. 

Guegwekwi's kraal, 97. 

Guhlewaan, kraal of the SEinda Chief, 

66 . 

Guillain, M., 129. 

Gulf Stream, 36 ; effects of, on Polar 
ice, 20. 

Gundi-Inyanga Peak, 102. 

Gunje Village, 317. 

Gyaling Mountains, 333. 

Gyon, Jihoon, or Oxua, 409. 

Haitu, Chinese name of Yanklok lake, 
308. 
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Hajee Niazbye, Madrissa and family 
mansolea of, 389. 

Haklnyt, 412. 

Kde, Mount, 254. 

Htdttnodendroa, acacia, 369. 

AJl, highest N. latitude attained by, 

44. 

— — Island, 8. 

Haller, Mr., 13, 17. 

JbloxyUm ammodendron (SaksanI) 
forests, 371, 399. 

Bam-gu, 242. 

Hamilton, Dr., 303, 305. 

Hammerfest, 40. 

Han Biver, 170, 172, 173, 174, 175, 
177, 180. 

Han-kow, meaning of, 175; City, 170, 
176, 179. 

Mansa, the, 20. 

Hanyagera, Chief, 414. 

Haroni Eiver, 102, 103 ; Valley, 103. 
Harvest, Col., 253. 

■ , Mount, 277, 279. 

Hassan ibn Bogharib, 227. 

Hastings, Warren, 299, 302, 303, 306, 
308, 314. ’ 

Hanslab, Gen., on Inference applied to 
Geography, with special reference to 
Oce^ Crurents and the Arctic 
Bemons, 34 el eeq. 

Hay,~)fr,»i4E, aa& 

Hayes Islands, 16. 

Hayter Island, 153. 

Heath Island, 153. 

Herberstein, Baron de, 4II. 

Hcrembe Biver, 200. 

Herena, papyrus-reed, 145. 

Herodotus, notice of the Araxe bv, 
376. 

Hilda Biver, 157. 

Himalaya, watershed of the, 336. 
Hlabawaan Creek, 66. 

Hlalnpran’s kraal, 79. 

Hlambangati’s kraal, 81. 

Hlambnla’s kraal, 105. 

Hlenga Country, 87; tribe, 92, 93, 108. 
Ho Eiver, 172. 

Hoar Head, 116. 

Hodgson, Mr., 300, 308, 310, 332. 
Hohcnlohe Island, 13, 16. 

Helens mrghum, or Mabele, beer made 
from, 73. 

Ho-nan Province, 173. 

Hooker, Dr., 196, 309, 310, 313, 331. 
Hoop-irun Bay, 164. 

Hopfgarten, Lieut., 31. 

Hodren, Mount, 265. 

Hova military posts, 129, 148; tribe, 
151. 

Hsiang-yang-fn, 180. 

Hue, Abbe', 308 ; and Gabet, 329. 


_Hu-kuang, combined provinces of Hu-pe 
and Hu-nan, 182 'note. 

Humboldt, M., 401, 407, 410. 

Hu-nan Mountains, 174 ; Coimtry, 173, 
174, 175, 176, 179, 180, 181. 

Hondes, or Nari-khorsum, Province, 
315. 

Huon Gulf, 161. 

Hu-pe mountainous district, 177 ; 
Plain, 179 ; Province, 172, 173, 174, 
175, 176, 180. 

Hweli Town, 245. 

landraimbaki Hills, 141. 
larindrano district, 142. 
latsifitra crater, 138. 

Ibara tribe, 151. 

Ihety Mountain, 140. 

Ice-moimtains, Crown-Prince Bndolf 
Land, 14. 

Ice-pUlars of geysers, 311. 

Pchang City, 172, 176, 177, 179. 

Igdy Wells, 380. 

I^tse Hill, 114. 

Ihankiana, volcanic cone, 139. 

Ikiopa Eiver, 135, 147, 149, 150. 

Ilafy, 135. 

Ilalangina district, 142. 

Imahazony, 140. 

Imbababa, or Zavora, Eiver, 59, 60. 
Imbabati Biver, 115. 

Imboban’s kraal, 88. 

Imboougwan’s kraal, 102. 

Imbunga drink, 89. 

Imerina, 143, 144; Plateau, 131, 133, 
135, 137. 

Impanzi district, 94. 

ImyampalimpaU Eiver, 83. 

Inandine Hill, 73. 

Incnmbe,Ted ‘‘ bush-buck ” of Natal, 50. 
India-rubber vine, 80. 

Indian Ocean, 35. 

Indrawttti Biver, 336. 

Indus Eiver, 337. 

Inference applied to Geography, with 
special reference to Ocean Currents 
and the Arctic Eegions, by Gen. 
Hausiab, 34 el seq. 

Inhambane, 49, S3, 54, 79 ; Bay, 52. 
Inhlamvogazi, Chief, 89. 
Inhlangwanyan’s district, 67. 
Inhlanspha fruit, 109 
Injakazan’s kraal, 105. 

Inkoman Simba, Peteimann’s Quamba 
Assimba, 108. 

Inkuluzaan Biver, 73. 

Inver Eiver, trivial early current of, 
195. 

Inwinisi (Nuanetsi) Eiver, 111. 
Intembila Valley, 96. 

Intokwi tree, 85. 
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Iiit3hi-Intshi’0 Siaal, 72, 74, 78; dis- 
trict, 73, 78. 

Jnyabulungu Eiver, 61. 

Inyak Island, 47, 50, 51, 85. 
luyaki Hills, 118. 

Inyama’s kraal, 71. 

Inyamitsi Pass, 118. 

Inyampalimpali BiTer, 62. 

Inyansuna district, 59 ; Plain, 84. 
Inyautamini stream, 57. 

Inyantsliytshy, Chief, 109. 

Inyanyombi Kiver, 57, 85. 

Inyarhimi, or Zavora, Eiver, 82, 83, 84 ; 
village, 83. 

Inyarigormi’s kraal, 109. 

Inyowtshia, Inyahaoxo, or Inhaoxo, 
101 ; Valley, 103. 
lody Peak, 141. 

Irgeez stream, 398, 403, 400. 

Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, 234. 

Eiver, 2.32, 233, 234. 

Isandra district, 142. 

JsbjSrn yacht, 2. 

Ischim Eiver, 398. 

Isbidewasheni Drift, 78. 

Isibingo Lake, 81. 

Issigamby, 78. 

Issik-kul, Lake, 303. 

Itasy, Lake, 134, 137, 138. 

Itshali HiU, 114. 

I-tn Town, 172. 

Ivanien, Gen., 372, 379. 

Ivoko, volcanic hdl, 138. 

Jador Goupa Monastery, 320, 322. 
Jaka Olgush Eiver, 411. 

Jamaata De district, 320; robbers of, 
328. 

Jaman-darya Eiver, 398. 

Jan Mayen, 40. 

Jane Island, 158. 

Mount, Mr. Forrest’s, 285. 

Jang Hiangpa Chan Gonpa Monastery, 
319. 

Jang Jfamcho Chidmo, or Tengri Ndr, 
Luke, 319. 

Jang Ninjinthangla Peak, 326. 

Jang Talung Monastery, 324. 
Janglache, 309. 

Jani-darya, 397, 399. 

Japanese current, 42. 

Islands, curved mountain 

chain of, 39. 

Jastus Eiver, 406. 

Jawar Gonpa Monastery, 318. 

Jaxartes, .392. 

Jelep-Ia Pass, 313. 

Jenkinson, Anthony, travels of, 376, 
377, 384, 385, 412. 

Jesuit Missionaries of Yunnan, 245. 
Jhok& Churtan, 324. 


Jhomo Gangar, snowy peak, object of 
worship, 318. 

Jihoon or ancient Oxus Eiver, 367. 

JEi stream, 342 ; Village, 354. 

Jingivin, porphyritic rock, 113. 

Jipchun Bingboche, Liama, 328. 

Jira Ghat, 354. 

Jiwe la Mbnabe Eiver, 206. 

Johanna Island, 139. 

Johannesen, north cape of Novaya 
Zemlya doubled by, 44, 

Jongpons, Lhasa governors, 335. 

Jukes, Mr., 148. 

Jung Bahadur, 358 ; his desire to 
suppress the slave-trade, 352. 

Kabogo, Eas, 189, 198, 221 ; Island, 
190. 

Kabongu, 225. 

Kafeesa, Eas, 190. 

Kagbeni Village, 356, 359. 

Kahapiongo, landslip at, 212. 

Kaikhola Eiver, 355 ; Valley, 35.5. 
Kalakana Village, 351. 

Kalakhata Village, 354 ; Eidge, 354. 
Kalapora Village, 354. 

Kaleecb-kala, 400. 

Kaleka Hill, 114. 

Kalenzi, Cape, 190, 201. 

Kili GaTidak stream, 356, 357, 359, 
360, 361, 362. 

Kalmuks, devotions of, to the Lamas, 
314. 

Ealomwe, Eas, 221. 

Kam Province, 300. 

Kamakete, Eas, 209. 

Kamasanga, devil, 210. 

Kamba Sambha ViUage, 357. 
Kambemlxi, Eas, 210. 

Eampanda, Eas, 223. 

Kanchinjinga or Kumbh Karan lAn- 
gur, 336. 

Kane. Cape, 12. 

Kanigang Gonpa Lamaserai, 356. 
Kanin Peninsula, 40. 

Kansia Pass, 351. 

Kansu Province, 174. 

Kanwakhola Eiver, 354. 
Kanwakhola^r stream, 354. 

Kapampa, Chief, 218. 

Kapoopia, Chief, 211. 

Kara Sea, 42, 44. 

Karabailee stream, 373. 

Karakool Channel, 400 ; Lalm, ^0. 
Karaldgdr Eiver, Ml. 

Karasu Inlet, 402. 

Kaiatao Bange, 397. 

Kaianzak Eiver, 397, 398. 

Kaigan Gwina Village, 204. 

KamMl Eiver, 354, 

Kasangalowa Village, 213. 
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Kasenge Island, 186, 187, 193, 198. 
Kashkanatao Hills, 373, 385, 406. 
Katanki, Bas, 210. 

Katimba, Bas, 201. 

Katmanda, 313. 

Ektsaoka Hirer, 135. 

Katupi ViU^e, 218. 

Karagwe Biver, 221. 

Kawele, or IJjiji, 193, 200, 203. 
Eazamba, Iiake, 138. 

Kazar Chakan, keiglit of^ 408 note. 
Kazzak^^arya, 371. 

Keate, Mr., 46. 

Keate’s Cap, 75, 76. 

Kecho, or Hannoi, 247. 

Kegeilefe irrigation canal, 370. 
Kenderlik Biver, disappearance of, 397. 
Kenge Biver, 40. 

Kennedy, James, 289, 298. 

Channel, 40 ; Creek, 259. 

Kempo, or Ditlong, Biver, 301. .. 

Kepes, Dr., 3, 28, 32. 

Khalamba La Pass, 310, 319, 326. 
Khaliarkholag& Biver, 354. 
Khantongiri &ver, 33^ 

Kharki Town, 328. 

Khatiyarigar stream, 351. 

Khiva irrigation canals, mud deposit 
in, 379. 

KhodieiB,38l,382,386. 

Khod9en},3W. 

Kliolam Village, 316. 

Khotedar Pass, 330. 

Klivalim Sea (Caspian), 407. 
Kliwaresm, Arab conquerors of. 408. 
Kiaijg-hung, 238, 239, 244. 

Kiang La encampment, 319. 

Kiang-si Province, 173, 174, 180; 

mountain-system, 172, 173. 
Kiang-tung,238,239,240,243; Tsaub- 
wa of, 231, 244. 

Kibwe, Bas, 199. 

KicblnS month of the tllknn Biver, 
374, 385. 

Kieu-kiang, 173. 

Kifeesa, Bus, 207. 

Kifombi, Baa, 198. 

Kililo Island, 201. 

Kimberley Bange. 258. 

Kiraweri, King, 416, 419. 

King Charles Land, 41, 42. 

Kingi Chii River, 356. 

Kinyari Village, 190, 200. 

KipaseTia Ridge, 140, 141. 

Kipchak Town, 389, 390, 392. 

Kirianga Mountain, 140 ; Bidge, 141. 
Kirk, Dr., 364, 365. 

Kirkaig Biver, trivial early current of, 
195. 

Kirumbu Village, 212. 

Kirumbwe, or Kalambo, Biver, 191,214. 


Kisungi Biver, 212; Village, 216. 
Kita, or Umatshi, stream, 86, 91. 
Kitangule Biver, 220. 

Kitay, Lake, 412. 

Kitimba, Watuta Chief, 215. 

Kitota Camp, 211. 

Kiu-lung Kiang, “Biver of the Nine 
Dragons,” 244. 

Kivezi Biver, 219. 

Kivisi, or Knbisia, Island, 225. 

Kizti district, 364, 365. 

Kizzil-darya, 400. 

KizziUcoom Desert, 381, 391, 392. 
Klaproth, M., 300. 

Koldewey, Cape, 12. 

Kong-long, 235. 

Kongra-lama Pass, 309, 313. 

Koon tribe, 231. 

Korwah Biver, 94. 

Kosi, or KosoK, River, 338, 339. 
Kotelnoi Islands, 40. 

Koutkchatengis Lake, dry bed of, 399, 
400. 

Koweku, Bas, 209. 

Kbwenga Island, 211. 

Krapf, Dr. 414, 418. 

Krisch, M., engineer of the Austro- 
Hungarian Polar Expedition, 3, 28 ; 
death of, 9. 

Kueng-kiang Town, 245. 

Kuhi Ne Dobo Island, 320. 

Kukuzak, closing of the 382, 386, 387. 
Kumalgaon or Ghnmari, 362. 

Kungwc, mount at. 203 ; Cape, 189, 200. 
Kuugrad, Lake, 371, 372, 375. 

Town, on the Taldyk, 371. 

Kunjoli, 363. 

Kunragar River, 353. 

Kvmragarhi, 353. 

Kunrakhola Biver, 354. 

Kunra Drgenj, 388, 400. 
Kunya-daryalik stream, 377, 380. 
Kurile Islands, curved mountaiu chain, 
of, 39. 

Kusamchaor bazar, 360. 

Kuwan-darya, 397, 399. 

Kuwan Jerma, 369, 370, 371, 400. 
Kwei-chow, 172. 

Kwisa, Bas, 204. 

Kyodan Falls, 236. 

Labong Town, 239. 

Labrang Koja, 358. 

Lachu Sumna, 323. 

Ladenburg Island, 16. 

Laforte, Col., 53, 85. 

Lagosta, Isola, 34, 35. 

Lagu-lung Pass, 310, 333. 

Lahu Chu Biver, hot-spiiugs of, 318. 
Lahd-Lungba Country, 317. 

Liimadong Village, 33^ 
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Lamb, Charles, deprecation of foreign 
travel by, 307. 

Lament, Dr., 26, 27. 

Lan San Kiang, 242. 

Langdang, 321, 322. 

Langmo Village, 324. 

Lao Kai, 247. 

Lapata Mountains, 122. 

La Plata, Kiver, fresh-water delta at 
the mouth of, 39 note. 

Lasiagrostris splendent, 381. 

Leeches, scourge of, in Indo-China, 
244. 

Leguilcher, Father, 246. 

Lena River, 40. 

Lesson Island, 162 ; active volcano of, 
162. 

Lhasa, 312, 324 ; longitude of, 338. 
Lidi Village, 359, 360. 

Liemba Kiver, 202. 

Likwa, Knkwa, or Ikwa, Lake, 191. 
Limpopo River, 45, 51, 52, 63, 69, 70, 
76, 78, 79, 86, 109 ; known as Bembe, 
Mita, or Ouri, 78. 

Linawar Village, 363. 

Lingbu Jong, 324. 

Linguetta, Capo, 34, 35, 41. 

Listi Bhansar, 336. 

Livimbu River, 111. 

Livingstone, Dr., 185, 186, 187, 190, 
191, 202, 212, 214. 

Lloyd. Capt., 130. 

Lob Ndr or Koko-Niir, 323, 328. 

Loe e Limas, Major, 48. 

Lofuku River, 187. 

Logumba River, 193. 

Lohavoliitra ridge, 147. 

Loh Mantang, 357. 

Lookiang, Chinese name of the Sal- 
ween River, 236. 

Lopra-cachu River, 301. 

Lorenzo Manjues, 47, 49, 53, 65. 
Loudon Canal, 367, 371, 372, 373, 380, 
382, 383, 385, 386, 404. 

Louisiade reefs, 156. 

Lovuma River, 219. 

Ln, Pere, 245. 

Lualaba River, 223, 225. 

Luang Prabang, 243. 

Lubisi River, 223. 

Lubugwfe, Ras, 201. 

Lufungu, Ras, 201. 

Lnkuga River, 189, 192, 193, 222, 223, 
226, 227, 228; Outlet, 194, 195, 196. 
Lulugo River, 219. 

Luluki, Chief, 182, 222. 

Lnngn Village, 214. 

Lnrkon Village, 354. 

Lurrumbudgee, or Lnmmbnji, River, 
193, 225. 

Lnsina, Lieut., 3, 28. 


Lusiti River, 102, 103. 

Lussbeyla mud-volcanoes, 373. 
Lnuluga River, 200. 

Luumbula River, 205. 

Lnwaziwa River. 218. 

Lydenburg, 79, 119. 

Lyell, Sir C., 195. 

Maahela, Chief, 66. 

Mabingwan, Chief, 59 ; kraal of, 81. 
Mabruki Speke, 414. 

Machahezi, 199. 

Machaunia-lekh Pass, 351. 

Maclachlan, Thomas, 119. 

Macleod, Mr. Lyons, 129. 

M‘Leod, Capt. W. C., 238, 239. 
M'Chntock, Sir Leopold, 10, 20; Cape, 
9; Island, 7. 

Madagascar, 36 ; Central Provinces, of. 
Dr. J. Mullens on the, 128 et teg. 
‘Madagascar,’ by Rev. Mr. Ellis, 129. 
Madolo’s kraal, 68. 

Mafundwe River, 199. 

Mafussi, Queen, 101; a rain -maker, 

120 , 121 . 

Magajin's kraal, 75, 77. 

Magwasha district, 95. 

Mahanoro, 129. 

Mahlaugeni, 110. 

Mabonti, or Makwakwa, Chief, 57, 59 ; 
kraal of, 85. 

, Chief (not Makwakwa), 108. 

Mahunjo River, 107, 108. 

Maidi Village, 360. 

Maikholi Village, 353. 

Maitland, Mount, 255. 

Maitoli Village, 353. 

Majh Village, 352. 

Major, Mr. B. H., 248. 

Makakomo Islands, 211. 

Makanagwin district, 75. 

Makanyazi, Ras, 205. 

Makasan, King of the, 51. 

Makowiri Village, 219. 

Makumngwe, Ras, 211. 

Makuwan’s kraal, 97. 

Makuyuni, “ Among the Sycamores,” 
416. 

Makwakwa district, 85 ; tribe, 59. 
Maleuxa steamer, 150. 

Malagarazi River, 184, 224. 

Malagasy hymn, 149; language, 152; 

three trib^ of, in Madagascar, 151. 
Malays, newly visited race of, 163, 164. 
Mali palms, 79, 82. 

Malka Debf temple, pilggims to, 353. 
MaRatsi, or TJmchlasi, CaBon, 117, 
118; River, II8, 119. 

Malongwe, or Marongwi, race, 86. 
Malte-Bmn, 401, 

Malungu, Chief, 106 ; kraal of, 105. 
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Mamba Eiver, 135. 

Mambemba Village, 213. 

Mampuln, Chief, 219. 

Man^nantaeana stream, 135. 
Mananantaiana Biver, 142. 

Mitnan4ra Biyer, foantain of, 150. 
MimaiiMzo Biver, 148. 

Manaozara, 129. 

Mandalay, capital of Bnrmab Proper, 

231, 235. 

Mandanaratsy Village, 145. 

Mandanda tribe, 93, 94, 95. 

Mandovra tribe, 94, 97. 

Mandnndari’s kraal, 107. 

Manga Hills, 134. 

MangisblEik Peninsula, 402. 
Mangorby’s stockade, 82. 

Mangn Lake, 418. 

Manhlin, the, 85, 86, 88. 

Manica, Portngneae settlements at, 120 ; 

Mount, 120 ; Biver, auriferous, 59. 
Maningory Biver, 145. 

Manjobo, Chiet 79 ; kraal of, 68, 69, 
71. 

Mann Banges, 287. 

Manning, Mr. Thomas, explorer in 
Tibet, 299, 814; career of, 307, 
308. 

Mtosarovrar Lake, 315. 

Mantehi Town, 233. 

Mannkuza , Chief; 67. 121. 

Manwyne, 235. 

Mapalora Peak, 116. 

Maracanda or ^marcand, 324, 305. 
Maraji, Queen, 114. 

Maramone Bay, 91. 

Maranjin, Chief, 57, 85. 

Margary, Mr., 235, 247; at Talifoo, 

232. 

Mariam-Ia Pass, 309, 312. 

Marianas, curv^ mountain chain of, 
89. 

Marino Sanndo, the Venetian, map of, 
409. 

Markham, C. B., Esq., c.s., &c.. Com- 
pilation from Ijent. V. L Cameron’s 
biaiT of his Examination of the 
Sonthem Half of Lake Tanganyika, 
184 et mg.; on Travels in Great 
Tibet, and Trade between Tibet and 
Bengal, 299 et eeq. 

Sound, 16. 

Marma snowy range, 351. * 

MarmtUi Village, 359. 

Marryatt Biver, 291. 

Martaban, Gulf of, tidal bore in, 236. 
Mirtorigdr Biver, 353, 354. 

Mamngn, 186, 192. 

Masai tribe, 416. 

Masegwan Lake, 81. 

Mashiahimani rapge, 118. 


Masinde, 417. 

Massanga Village,’ 210. 

Massuwah Eiver, 200. 

Matabin rocks, 113. 

Matamini’s kraal, 73, 74, 77, 78. 
Mataola HiU, 139. 

Matete cane-grass, 209 ; floating islands 
of, 191. 

Matimbanyana’s kraal, 92. 

Statsambu, 109, 110. 

Matsbenisa, Chief, 88. 

Matshi-Inkomo, Chief, 66. 
Matsbnnkulu’s stockade, 83. 

Matsiatra Eiver, 142. 

Mattal, 351. 

Matumbwi Mountains, 364, 365. 

Mauch, Carl, 45, 46, 111, 120, 121, 122, 
125. 

Mavitba tribe, 114. 

Maynard, Mr., 147. 

Mayo, Lord, 241. 

Mayotto Islands, 139. , 

Maxixe, 85. 

Medvieshi Islands, 39. 

Mekong Eiver, 232, 236, 242, 243, 
244. 

Mellamasanga Biver, 210. 

Menam Biver, 232, 236, 243. 

Mdpin Biver, 239. 

Mercator, Gerard, 411. 

Merikani, Jumah, 219, 225. 

Meshekli, 392. 

Mevatandna Town, 149, 150. 

Meyer, Col., 410, 411. 

Mczrovi, Syde, 225. 

Mfomdo, Port, 198. 

M’gombazzi Eiver, 200. 

Middendorf Glacier, 13. 

Mikisungy Village, 212. 

Millot, M., 247. 

Milne Bay, 153, 159. 

Min Biver, 171. 

Mirango Village, 364. 

MiriophyUum, 374. 

Miriro, Chief 217. 

Mirmmbi, Bas, 219. 

Mishmee Hills, 233. 

Miskan Atta, mausoleum of, 388. 

Mivito Eiver, 212. 

Mkomazi Biver, 418. 

Mocarangua Country, 120. 

Mojanga Port, 129, 150. 

Mombask, Journey to, from the Pan- 
gani vift Hsambara, by Eev. Charles 
New, 414 et eeq. 

Mombo Village, 416. 

Mona Kalnmwe Village, 219. 

Mond. 237. 

Mongas, gold and silver mines of, 

122 . 

Monjo stream, 84. • 
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Ilontgomerie. Lient.-C)d. T. G., 
p.R.s,, Extracts from an Explorer’s 
Narrative of his Journey from Pitora- 
garh, in Kumaon, via Jumla to Ta- 
dum and hack, along the Kali 
Gandak to British Territory, 350 et 
seq.; Narrative drawn up by, of an 
Exploration of the Nameho or Tengri 
Niir Lake in 1871-2, by a Native 
Explorer, 315 €< eeq . ; Memorandum 
on the above Exploration, 325 et seq. ; 
Narrative of a Journey to Shigatze, 
ill Tibet, and return by Dingri- 
Maidan into Nepaul, in 1871, by a 
Native Explorer, 330 et seq. 

Moore, Mount, 265, 267, 296. 

Moresby, Cape, 159, 160 ; Island, 153, 
154, 155, 157, 164 ; Port, 157, 158 
Strait, 154, 155. 

, Capt., B.N., Discoveries of, in 

Eastern New Guinea, 153 et set. 

Morpani Lekh, 355. 

Moti Naddi stream, 361. 

Mougojar Hills, 398, 402, 407. 

Monhot, Henri, monument over the 
grave of, 243. 

Moulmein, 236, 238, 240, 241. 

Moung-koo, 238. 

Moung-Nan, Shan tributary state, 239. 

Mountains of Madagascar, mass of cen- 
tral, 133. 

Mouravieff, M., 399. 

Mouravin, M., 372, .399, 

Mourilyan, Nav.-Lieut, 153, 154. 

Mpanga Sanga, 226. 

Mpara Gwina, Chief, 212. 

Mpenbeno, 364, 365. 

Mpela, 185. 

M’Pimbwe, Cape, 191, 208; Promon- 
tory, 210 ; Village, 210. 

Mpojozali, 364, 365. 

Mtambo Eiver, 185. 

Mtoti Eange, 364, 365. 

Muang-long Town, 244. 

Muang-yong Town, 244. 

Muanko, Capt., 415, 

Mubaum, Eas, 208. 

Mud-nest building ants, 170. 

Mueller, Fort, Mr. Giles’ spring at, 
282. 

Muhammad Bugharib, 187. 

Muktinath, temple and spring of, 356. 

Miikundpiir Village, 363. 

MnUens, Dr. J., on thef Central Pro- 
vinces of Madagascar, 128 et seq. 

Mundewli, Village, 213; Eiver, 213. 

Munnnuwane Eiver, 64, 78. 

Munnwin, dry torrent-bed, 113. 

Mnomeesa Biver, 213. 

Murchison, Sir E. I., 409. 

Biver, 251, 253, 258. 


Mnrghab Elver, 396. 

Murgis Eiver, 96. 

Muri Katawi Point, 207. 

Musamwira Eiver, 190, 192, 207, 209. 

, the devil, 208. 

Musgrave Kanges, 289. 

Mushroom-coral reefs of New Guinea, 
155. 

Mussels of New Guinea, vast size of, 
170. 

Muvindy, Chief, 219, 

Myaki, isolated rock, 117. 

Myatsaki district, 59. 

Myit-nge, valley of the, 235. 

Nai Chu Eiver, 311, 321, 323. 

Sumna, 321. 

Naidhowas, petrified objects of worship., 
318, 321. 

Naikor Village, 317. 

Na'mar Village, 324. 

Naisang Village, 315. 

Naisum Chuja, hot-springs of, 318. 
Nakchnkha, robbers at, 323. 

Nameho, or Tengri Niir, Lake, in 
Great Tibet, 310, 311, 312 ; Explora- 
tion of, by a Native Explorer during 
1871-2. Narrative drawn up by 
Lieut.-Col. T. G. Montgomerie, b.e., 
P.B.S., &o., 815 et seq; Eemarks on 
the Ecsults of the Exploration, 325 
et seq. 

Namehana, 135, 

Namga, valley of the, 244. 

Nam Lang Biver, 233. 

Namling. 305, 316. 

Namloi Biver, 244. 

Nandihizana, rice-terraces of, 143. 
Nangba Do, 321. 

Nangji Village, 333. 

Naoakot Vill^e, 363. 

Napoleon Point, 40. 

Naraini Biver, 363. 

Narichn (Tsampn) Eiver, 309. 

Nassau, Cape, 2, 42. 

, Capt., 19. 

Natal, bills of, 85. 

Nawalpur. 363. 

Naya, Pedro de, 120. 

Neales Biver, 294. 

Negri Creek, 257. 

Nehlin D£fc Monastery, 324. 

Nep&l, CifU and Criminal Code of, 
356 ; cunons burial custom of, 358. 
New, Eov. Charles, Journey from the 
Pangsni, vik IJsambara, to Mombasa. 
414 et seq. 

New Guinea, natives of, 163. 

New Hebrides, devU-worship of, 165. 
Newfoundland current, 37. 

Newfville, Capt., 233. 



Ngan-toe Province, 173. 

Ngranbe Eiver, 184. 

Ngnliha, or Lohunda, River, 223. 
Niagara Eiver, tranquil early course of, 
195. 

Nicolai, Bosslan Arctic schooner, 18. 
Night, Polar, 3. 

Nila-La Pass, 332. 

Nile, the. 222, 223. 

Nilens Gully, 285, 286. 

Ninjinthangla snowy Peak, 321, 326. 

, god, :-l21. 

Niongo, Bas, 223. 

Nogay Eala, 388. 

Normanhy Island, 154, 159, 

Norway, 41. 

Nosibe Island, 129, 139; Lake, 129. 
Nouiatintao Range, 395. 

Novaya Zemlya, 2, 41, 42, 44 ; annular 
chain of, 40; Sea, few icebergs in, 16. 
N«6ia, steamer, 296. 

Nucbin G4sa Peaks, 321. 

Nudwengn, royal residence of Panda, 
70. 

Nukds Village, 386, 387. 

Nutation of the earth’s ajtis, effects of, 
35. 

Nuzr Khan, 388. 

Nyangwb, 223. 

Nyenchbemthangla chaiu, 301, 310; 

Peak, 311. 

Nyoung-ben-zeik, 249. 

Ob River, 40. 42, 44. 

Obi River, 403, 409. 

Oguz Channel, 373, 382. 

Oldham, Mr., 327. 

Olearius, map of, 412. 

Oliphant, or Upaluli, Eiver, 119. 
Onega, Lake, 40. 

Onibe Eiver, 135. 

Oorsk, 410. 

Orange Island, 42. 

Orel. Lieut., 3, 7, 9, 13, 28, 29. 
Origstadt, 119. 

Orinoco, annular river-basin of, 39. 
Osborn Promontory, 16, 

Otranto, 34. 

Owen, Capt., 77, 129, 130. 

Owen Stanley Range, 159, 162. 
Oxenliam, E. L., on the Inundations of 
the Yang-tse-Kiang, 170 et neq. 

Oxus Eiver, the ancient, 367, 376, 
380. 

Pacific, currents of the, 36, 37. 
Pack-ice, formation and drift of, 22. 
Padbu^, Mount, 255, 

Pagadi’s kraal, 107. 

Paima, scruples of, as to sporting. 


Painom Town, 304. 

Paklay, 243. 

Paleo, 243. 

Palgrave, Mount, 281. 

Palgu Cho Lake, 337. 

Palti, or Yamdok-chu, Lake, 308. 
Pambete Village, 187. 

Panch Pokri tarns, 336. 

Panehperma stream, 363. 

Pangani, Journey from the, to Mom- 
basa, via, tJsambara, by Eev. Charles 
New, 414 et seg. 

Panglang, 360. 

Pantehao, Chinese conqueror, 408. 
Papuan canoes, 166. 

Pari-jong, 303, 308, 309, 313; Pi'S?, 

312. 

Parkhiagar River, 354. 

Parkhia-lekh Hill, 354. 

Parra, 187. 

Parry, Monnt, 40. 

Pasandava Bay, 129. 

Paver, Lieut., 19, 143 ; on the Austro- 
Hungarian Polar Expedition of 
1872-4, 1 et seq. 

Pazaman's kraal, 74. 

Peake, the, Mr. j. Forrest at, 295. 
Pegu Eiver, 236. 

Pelagosa Island, 41. 

Pe-Ling Mountains, 171. 

Pemberton, Capt., 309, 312. 
Penanang-chn, tributary of the Brah- 
maputra, 303. 

Pernambuco, 38. 

Peroflfsky, Fort, 394. 

Perofsky, steamer, 369, 385 ; Fort, 398. 
Pctchora River, 411. 

Petermann, Hr., 95, 108, 111, 119, 123, 
125. 

Land, 16. 

Peting, 329. 

Chuja, hot-springs near, 317. 

Petro-Aleiandrofskiya, 393. 

Phayre, Sir Arthur, 229. 

Phedi, term denoting districts below 
snow-line, 336. 

Phembu Gong La Pass, 324. 

Fhoca harbata, 32. 

Greenlandica, 32. 

Fhotn La Pass, 358. 

Phungtn, or Dingri-Chu, Eiver, 334. 
Pien-ho, 246. 

Pierre Spring, 260. 

, Tommy, 258, 268, 262, 265, 266, 

270, 273, 275, 276, 283. 

Pilan’s kraal, 90. 

Filhna VUlage, 362. 

FiUans, Mr., 148. 

Pinkerton, African Voyages and 
Travels of, 119. 

Pipan stream, 85. 
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Pitoragarh, in Kumaon, Journey from, 
to Tadum and back, via Jnmla, along 
the Kali Gandakfo British Territory, 
extracted from the Explorer’s Nar- 
rative by Lieut.-Col. T. G. Mont- 
gomerie, B.E., B.K-S., 350 et seq. 

Pitt Bay, 158. 

Pliny, 413. 

Pnom-peng, new capital of Cambodia, 
242. 

Po River, 41. 

Polar currents. 37. 

Pulitymetos, 396 ; Valley of the, 395. 
Polungo Island, 191, 213. 

Pomponius Mela, 413. 

Ponda, Chief, 204, 207, 208. 

Pongola, Zulu Land, 70. 

Ponsee Village, 235. 

Pottery of tlie Malays, 166. 

Poundarrie, 253. 

Poyang Lake, 177, 180, 181. 

Prestwich, Mr., 196. 

Prevost, Mount, 159. 

Prince Patrick Island, 40, 44. 

Regent Sound, 40. 

Ptolemy, 394, 412. 

Pujari Village, 351. 

Pullen, Lieut., 364. 

Pdr Khan Channel, 370. 

Piirthi Ghat, 361. 

Pyn Kushus, sporting of, 305. 

Quintus Curtius, 412. 

Quitera, or Gwa Teri, country, 120. 
Quiteva, King of, wtike for ancestors 
of, 121. 

Rabdan Ohuling Gonpa Monastery, 316, 
Rajtoli Village, 354. 

Rajtoligar River, 354. 

Rangar River, 360. 

Rangoon, 233 ; port of, 234. 

Bsngpur, fair established at, by Mr. 

Bogle, 306, 312, 313. 

Ranlekh Village, 351. 

Ranofotsy River, 142. 

Ratamati Village, 362. 

Rathi, 350. 

Rawlinson, Sir H., on the desiccation 
of Lake Aral, 376. 

Range, beauty of the slopes 

of. 162 : Sound, 10, 12, 13. 
Rawlinson’s Cap, 115. 

Reclns, M. Elise'e, 401, 404. 

Reeves’ Mount, 112. 

Regis, Pere, 299. 

Richardson, Dr., 237, 238. 

Riche Island of the charts, non-ex- 
istent. 161. 

Eiclithofen, Baron, 176, 247. 

Peak, 17. 

VOL. XLV. 


Ringa Do, 320, 322. 

Riri bazar, 361. 

Rita Montanha, Senhor Santa Anna de, 
62, 108. 

Ritter, Cape, 12, 16. 

Robert Hall Sound, 157, 163. 

Robinson Range, 255. 

Rogumba River, 188. 

Rohangi, Ras, 221, 224. 

Rooke, Capt., 129. 

Ruche River, 208. 

Riidar stream, 361. 

Rufiji River, 366, 367 ; Survey of the 
Lower Course of the, by CapL 
Snlivan, b.n., 364 et »eq. 

Ruga Ruga trite, 205. 

Rugumba River, 228. 

Runangwa River, 192, 218; not the 
Marungn, 208. 

Rusizi River, 186. 

Russell. Mount, 257. 

Ruvu, or Pangani, River, 414, 415. 
Bwege Point, 220. 

Saba, or Sabia, River, 45. 

Sabi River, 45, 93, 94, 106, 107 ; Valley 
of the, 105. 

Sabilala River, 67. 

Sagnti River, 69, 76, 79. 

Sai-Jong Village, 333 ; stream, 333. 
Saing&r stream, 1151, 

Sakalava tribes, 131, 150, 151. 

Sakar Ohu River, 334. 

Sakar-joug Port, 334. 

Salvado, Mount, 2.59. 

Salween River, 230, 232, 235, 236. 

Sam, servant of Mr. St Vineent 
Eiskine, 55. 

Samboja, Chief, 415, 416. 

Samuel, Mount, 276. 

Sandfly, H.M.S., 165. 

Sangar River, 351 . 

Sangpo, or Tsampu, River, 316; or 
Brahmaputra, 3^. 

Sanpia Ghat, 3^. 

Santa Maria, Capo di, 34. 

Santos, De, Father, 119. 

Sanzartao Range, ^5. 

Saonmukhi, 363. 

Sarkamisb, Lake, 404. 

’Sayed Salehe, (iovemor of Pangani, 
414, 415. 

Schalata River, 116. 

Schiqueta, 108, 109. 

Schwarz-glimmer, 115. 

Senna, 46. 

Seti River, 352. 

Sewell, Mr., 138. 

Shabki-Chu River, 333. 

Sbahbazwali, buildings of. 392, 395. 
Shailnaili range, 381, 390, 391. 
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BhaKa Monastery, 334. 
Bhakia-Gangma, Lama, 334. 

Bhan tracers, character of, 230 ; clcTcr- 
ness of, in mapping, 241. 

Shanghai, 247. 

Shantzo Lake, 303, 303. 

Shaptung Bingboche, Lama, 316. 

Shara 'Village, 332. 

Shearaater, H.M.S., 364. 

Sheba, Queen of, 123. 

Shefin Islan^ 50, 65. 

Shengane Kiver, 71. 

Shensi Province, 173, 174. 

Shiang Ohu Eiver, 325 ; 'Valley, 305. 

Lnngba Country, 317.. 

Bhigatze. 304, 310, 315, 330, 333; Jour- 
ney to, and return by Dingri-Mai- 
dau into Nepaul, by a Native Ex- 
plorer. described by Lieut.-Col. T. 
G. Montgomerie, B.E., P B.8., 330 et 
seq. ; longitude of, 337, 338, 339. 
Shimanimani or Sihoyia’a Mountain, 
98, 101, 103. 

Shimormyan plant, gorgeousness of, 70. 
Bhimrang 'VUlage, ^3. 

Sbinike rivulet, 97, 105. 

Bhipti Village, 350. 

Bhireen Kala, 382. 

Shiri, 350. 

Shohozoli Biver, 63, 71, 79. 

^mtlaod, Sub-Lieut., 161. 
SbeahoogaBs (Mannkiiza ), Chief, 59, 88. 
Showa tribe, 66. 

Shunning, 235. 

Shurakhin, 381, 392, 393. 

Slang C'hu Eiver, 316. 

Sibeiia, effect of rivers of, on Polar ice, 
19. 

Siberian Sea, 21. 

Sibree, Eev. J., 146. 

Biemldp, 244, 245. 

Sifook, Chief, 91, 92. 

Sifooku, or Siconyan, Chief, 88. 
Sifumbata, 112. 

Sih4naka Province, 144. 

Sihoyia Range, 101. 

Sikiang, valley of the, 247. 

Silandaan Eiver, 73, 74. 

Silene acauUs, 11. 

Sil-Garhi, 353. 

Silinda, 65. 

Silindi Mountain, 105; Peak, 98. 
Silurtis, or “ Barber” fish, 71. 

Simba Bange, 364. 

Bimini, 62. 

Simjam, 320. 

Chu stream, 322. 

Simpson Strait, 40. 

Sindy, aquatic vegetation, 191. 

River, 185, 215. 

Singabagapa's stockade, 83. 


Sinjakhola, or Himwati, Eiver, 355. 
Sinjoarivo reef, 135. 

Sinning City, 323, 324. 

Sipungembili Hills, 96; Peak, 97, 9S. 
Siiabe Plain, 139. 

Sisani Masliali’s kraal, 114. 

Sisaony Eiver, 135. 

Siserki, Petermann’s Schiqueta, 108. 

Sita Tonga Eange, 98, 99. 

Sittang Eiver, 236. 

Siu-chow, 172. 

Sivungatana’s kraal, 72, 78. 

Siwalungi Kitu Gonpa Monastery, 323. 
Skilbeek, Mr.. 93. 

SkirmLb Hill, 283. 

Slade Island, 166, 157. 

Sladen, Major, 234, 235. 

Smith, Lieut. Sydney 8., 153, 159. 

• Sound, 40 ■ advantages of, as a 

route to the N. Pole, 15. 

Sofala Kingdom, 103, 104, 120. 

■, Eiver of, indefiniteness of, 119. 

Soko ape, 192. 

Sokpo Giaju tribe, 316. 

Sokpohuil Country, 323, 328. 

Soliman, Sultan, 231. 

Sondaba’s kraal, 94. 

Sonkoi Biver, 232, 245, 246, 247. 
SorghobEi Biver, 116. 

Son-chow Citj', 171. 

Souklar Glacier, 9. 

Speke, Oapt., 185, 186, 19.3, 205, 222, 
414. 

Spitamenes, 895. 

Spitzbergcn, 43, 44. 

Sprye route from Kangoon to Hiang 
Hung, 235. 

St. Andrew, Cape, 183. 

St. Helena, Island of, 43. 

St. Lawrence Biver, tranquil early 
course of, 195. 

St. Martin, M. Vivien, 411. 

St. Mary’s Cape, 132. 

Ste. Marie Island, 129. 

Stanlev, Mr. H. M., 184, 185, 186, 189, 
208." 

, Capt. Owen, 157. 

Stans Foreland, 41. 

Steelpoort Eiver, 119. 

Steenkamp’s Berg, 119. 

Stephenson, Sir Macdonald, 248. 
Stirling Bange, 159. 

Strabo, 413. 

Strachey, ]^. H., 300. 

Struve, M., 404. 

Sndap. 353. 

Snket-Mandi, Panjdb, 318. 

Sulivan, Capt. G. L., BJf., Survey of 
the Lower Course of the Bnfiji Biver, 
364 et seq. 

Snlung Sumdo encampment, 318. 
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Sumatra, 36. 

Survolee irrigatiaa canal, 313, 388. 
Sutlej Elver, 337. 

Sweeney Creek, 259. 

, James, 289, 292, 295, 298. 

Syed Atta Auliya HIE, 317 ; manao- 
leum, 387. 

Syr Daria, 393 et segr. 

Sze.chuan Province, 173, 175, 177, 178^ 
179. 

Tabi, or Dehlaba, Eiver, 110, 113, 114. 
Tadum VElage, 359. 

Taldyk Eiver, 367, 368, 372. 

Tali, citadel capital of Western Ttm- 
nan, 231. 

Talifoo, 235, 246. 

“ Talk tree, African, 55. 

Tamatave, 129, 133. 

Tampyne Ayage, Lake, 371. 

Tanais, Valley of the, 395 ; Eiver, 395. 
396. 

Tanganyika, Lake, 185, 186, 187, 188, 
189, 191, 193, 195, 196, 202 ; Outlet, 
221 ; Lieut. V. L. Cameron’s Ex- 
amination of the Southern Half of. 
Compiled from his Journal by C. B. 
Harkham, Esq., C.B., 184 ef seq. ; 
Diary of lieut. Cameron, 197 et seq. 
Tankrala Pass, 313. 

Tansen, fort and arsenal at, 362. 

Tara, 320. 

Tarigaon Village, 363. 

Tashi Doche Goupa Monastery, 321. 

Lnmbo, L^ma o^ 333. 

Tashichirang Village, 332. 

Tashirab, 331, 332. 

Tatigar Eiver, 350. 

Ta-tsian-loo, 248. 

Tchagan stream, 407. 

Tchardjui, 380, 394. 

Tchink, depression, 407; escarpment, 
402, 408. 

Tchuy Eiver, 406. 

Tegeftioff, the, 1, 2, 8, 17, 42. 

Tegethoff, Cape, 9. 

Tembwe, Eas, 192, 220. 

Tengri Niir Lake, 319, 326. 

Testa Lama, the, 299, 302, 305, 306; 
death of, M6. 

Teshu-lumpo, ceremonies of, 305, 306, 
Teste Island, 157. 

Tete, Fort, 122. 

Tete Mahlosi, sacriflces to the dead, 1 21. 
Texeira, Senor A., 62. 

Thabur Debi temple, 353. 

Thak VUlage, 333, 360. 

Thaklis, traders, 358. 

Thalitar, 362. 

Than Eidge, 352. 

Theeho, 235. 
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Theinnee, 235. 

Thian Shan, high valley of the, 393. 
Thok-Jalnng gold-fields, 330. 
Thong-yeeu Eiver, 239, 

Thorel, 265. 

Thm'go Sumna Shrine, 321. 

Thuillier, Col., 241. 

Thung-lung-La Pass, 335. 

TibE's kr^, cotton-cloth manufac- 
tured at, 95. 

Tibribot, 355. 

Tika-tika, aquatic vegetaEon, 187; 

TEa Eiver, 355. 

TimbelUi Eiver, 96. 

Timperley Bange, 265. 

Tin^-tingy, aquatic vegetation, 191, 

Tinikijong district, 332. 

Tinki-La Pass, 332. 

Tipta-La Pass, 310, 331, 332. 

Tista Valiey, 309. 

Ti-ti, South Sea garment, 168. 

Titicaca, Lake, 301. 

Tobol Eiver, 398, 403, 409, 411, 412. 
Tobolsk Town, 410. 

Todd Eanges, 274. 

Tobmak Atta Island, 403. 

Tokwe Eiver, 45. 

Tomkinson Eanges, 283. 

Tonga tribe, 55j 90; King oi the, .5* ; 
kraal of, described, 55 ; preference of, 
for female sovereigns, 121; poison- 
ordeal of, 122. 

Tong-chuen, 245. 

Tongoo, 236. 

Tongwe district, 414, 415. 

Tonqnin, 247. 

Tristan Cunha, 36, 43. 

Tourgai stream, 398, 403, 409, 410. . 
Towang Bhnteas, country of the, 312. 

“ Tower of the Jinn,” 389. 

Toyuboyin, the “ Camel’s Neck,” 381, 
383, 384, 385, 392; limestone-rock 
at, 384. 

Trafalgar, Mount, 161. 

Traitors’ Bay, 158, 161. 

Travels in Great Tibet, C. B, Markham, 
Esq,, on, 299 et seq. 

Trinidad, 43. 

Tioitskoi, 40. 

Tromso, 1, 19. 

Trondheim, 40. 

Tsamatshama, supposed ruins at, 102. 
Tsampu, or Brahmaputra, Biv», 301, 
304, 305, 308 ; VaEey, 309. 

Tsang Provinc^ 300, 301, 302. 
Tstais^atra Eiver, 150. 
Tsbamatshama or Nodwengn, Hmzila’s 
kniei 98, 99, 103. 

Tnlung Chnba Gonpa Monastery, 319. 
Tumalaktao EEE, 375. 


Tang-Ting Lake, 172, 174, 176, 179. 
Tnngusk, 40. 

Tunuklu, 391, 392 ; fort, 392. 
Turner, Capt., 304, 306, 338. 

Tyoho Brahe, Cape, 40. 

Tynala beer, 70. 


U Province, 300, 301, 302. 

Vbagan Biver, 398, 403, 409 ; sources 
of the, 410. 

TPolui, Zulu saturnalia, 121. 

TJdalgtaf, 312. 

Ufynomlfe Tillage, 209. 
tigaga, 185. 

Bgara Country, 184. 

TTgarowwa Lake, 226 ; Biver, 227. 
TJgogo, salt soil of, 210. 

Tlgnhha, 221. 

TJgwegwatsi Biver, 108. 

Ujiji, 186, 187, 188, 193, 194. 

Ckweleli Biver, 60. 

Ulkun-daiya, 367, 368, 374, 375. 
LPLuize Biver, 60, 62, 83, 108, 109. 
Umbiliearia arctica, 11. 

Umbinto tree, 60. 

Umcheni tree, 48, 64. 

XTmchlasi Biver, 117. 

TTmchlaaingwana Biver, 118; Valley, 
119. 

Umgcmis, or Zulus, 90, 93, 94. 
Viagoibn Kvtr, 108. 

tTu^oehomera, Umtasera, or Umtasiti, 
Biver, 116. 

Umgoza plant, 100. 

Umgwenia Biver, 67. 

Umhazwi, Chief, 93. 

TJmhlanganini River, dry course of, 107. 
Umhlenga Country, 70. 

Umhoonweni sand-hill, 66. 

Umhnlula Peak, 110. 

TJmiaji, Chief, 114. 

Umkeling Biver, 60, 61, 83. 
llmkingwa’s kraal, 90. 

Umkomosi, XJmkomogazi, or King 
George’s Biver, 46, 50, 63, 65, 66, 67, 


Umkontwain military kraal, 69. 
Umkooshlu tree, 55, 62. 

TJmkummatsi stream, 100. 

Umpanch^ King of the Zulus, 98. 
Umsagnti, or Shengane, Biver, 63. 
Umshadsiha’s kraal, 100. 

Umshalu fig-trees, 80. 

Umshanjowa firuit, 80. 

Umsimbiti bus^ 107. 

Umswelirf Biver, 105 ; sources of, 98 • 
Valley, 97, 103. 

Umtemby district, 81. 

Umtlabi stream, 117. 


Utatonto sand, 81 ; wood, 81, 87, 107. 
Umtorma tree, 109. 


tJmtshanatsi-bush, 106. 

Umtshefu Biver, 108. 

TJmtshobila, rat-sauce, 121. 

Umtupi, Chief, 95. 

Umvnma’s kraal, 62. 

Umyangu, Chief, 65, 66. 

ITmzila, King of Ga^ 46, 50, 53, 104, 
105, 120, 124; kraal of, 98, 99. 
Umzila’s, South-East Africa, JOumcy 
to, in 1871-2, by Mr. St. Vincent 
Erskine, 45 et seq. 

Umzimgulu, Chief, 65. 

Umzondo, Matthew, 65. 

XJmzulumbu, Chief, 85. 

Undiri’s kraal, 80. 

Upalnli, or Oliphant’s, Biver, 106, 113, 
116, 118. 

Upimbi River, 94. 

Ural River, 410. 

Uralsk, 404. 

Urimb^ 186; Bay, 189. 

Urirong district, 323. 

Urobi Peaks, 97. 

Usambara Mountains, 415, 418 ; 

country, 418 ; people, 419. 

Ust-Urt Plateau, 401, 402, 403, 406, 
407, 408, 409 ; spur of, 407. 

Usutu, or Mapoota, Biver, 49, 50. 
Utsang or Great Tibet, 300, 301. 
Utsharu River, 60. „ 

Uvinas, salt soil of, 210. 

Uzboy Channel, 406. 

Vambe'ry, M., 384, 386, 387, 388, 389, 
391. 

Varahina Biver, 135. 

Varato Mountain, 140. 

Vardo, 18. 

Yeniukoif, Col., 401. 402. 

Yentenat, Cape, 157. 

Veionin, Capt Feodor, 18. 

Victoria Nyanza, 222. 

Victoiy, Mount, 161. 

Vien-Chan, 243. 

Vilyni Biver, 40. 

Vonizongo district, 147 ; VaUey, 148. 
Votovorona Peak, volcanic, 139. 

Vuga Town, 414; beauty of the motm- 
tain scenery of, 417. 

Waggha, Bas, 221. 

Waguhha tribe, 224. 

Waigat Island, 41. 

Wa^tete Village, 219. 

Wakilinde tribe, 419. 

“ Walking-stick ” insect of New Guinea, 
169. 

Wallangchoon, 310. 

Pass, 331. 

Wallungsum Village, 331. 

Wambugu tribe, 419. 
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Wanyamwesi tribe, 200. 

Wapimbwe tribe, 215. 

■Warburton, Major, 297. 

Ward Hunt, Cape, 161 ; Strait, 154. 

Wasa, 40. 

Wasambara tribe, 419. 

Wa ’Tembwe, 20k 

Water-boom fruit, 89. 

Watongwe tribe, 208, 215. 

Watuta tribe, 215. 

Weld, Governor, 250, 251, 298. 

Springs, 261, 296. 

Western Australian Exploring Expedi- 
tion through the Centre of Australia, 
from Champion Bay to the Overland 
Telegraph Line lietween Adelaide 
and Port Darwin, by John Forrest, 
F.B.G.s., 249 et $eq. 

Weypreoht, Lieut, 7, 17 ; on the Scien- 
tific Work of the Austro-Hungarian 
Polar Expedition of 1872-4, 19 et 
seq, 

Wharton, Commander, 364, 365. 

Whirlpools of the Amu-darya, 372 
Caspian, 373 note. 

White Island, 40, 41, 42 ; Sea, 40. 

Whittell’s Creek, 290. 

Whydah birds, 204. 

Wien, Cape, 16. 

Wilczek, Count, 2, 6, 

Island, desolate character of, 

6, 17, 21 : Land, 10. 

William Island, 2. 

Windiob, Tommy, 257, 258, 260, 261, 
263, 266; 267, 270, 273, 275, 276, 277, 
278. 279, 280, 282, 283, 284. 

Springs, 259, 296. 

Wood, Major Herbert, bjs.. Notes on the 
Lower Amd-Darya, Syr Daria and 
Lake Airal, in 1874, 367 et seq. 

Woods, Bev. Tenison, 250. 

Worsnop, 271. 

Wrangd Land, 40. 

Wu Biver, 172. 

Wulbando Biver, 220, 


Yachi, of Marco Polo, 231. 

Yakla Pass, 313. 

Yakutsk, 40. 

Yamdok-cho (Palti) Lake, 308, 309, 
Yamini, Eas, 214. 

Yampnk, ruined fort, 391. 

Yang Biver, 172. ,. 

Yang-tse-kiang, on the Inundations ot. 

by E. L. Oxenham, 170 et seq. 
Yang-Su Biver, 367,368, 369, 371, 

384, 406. 

Yellow Biver, ravages of the, 170. 
Yenesei Biver, 42, 44, 

Yo-ehow, 172 ; -fn, 172. 

Yomadonng Hills, 233. , 

Yrcanum Mare, Caspis, or de Sara, 40- • 
Yu, Emperor, said to be coeval 
the Deluge, 182. 

Yueng-kiang, 245. 

Yule, Col., 409. 

Island, 157. 

Yung-pe-foo, 171. 

Yim-nan, larger rivers of, 171 : plat6“** 
of, 232 ; Vicar Apostolic of, 244. 

■ Sen Town, 231, 245. • 

Zambesi Biver, 69 ; known as 
yantsha or XJmvulu Imbomvu, l^'o 
122 . 

Zamoifkas, mud -walled enclosures, 
376. 

Zarafshan Biver, 394. 

Zavora Point, 52. 

Zavora, or Oro, Biver, 61. 

Zichy Land, 10. 

Zihlangn’s kraal, 72. 

Zimbabye or Zimbase, supposed rum® 
of Queen of Sheba’s city, 45, 46. 
Zimboae City, 120. . - 

Zimmay, 237, 239; treaty with Chtet 
of, 242. 

Zone Valley, 105. 

Zozoro, papyrus-reed, 145. - 

Zulu race, savageness of, 55 ; mode o 
royal succession among, 121. 
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